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VOLUME  2 
THE  IOTCA  BAITD 

Of  the  corporate  life  of  the  Band,  much  has  been  written 
but  not  one  of  them  is  the  subject  of  a  biography. 

In  charming  simplicity  and  beauty,  but  almost  without 
names,  dates  or  figures,  Brother  Ephraim  Adams  has  told  the 
story  of  the  Band  for  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  their 
work  in  Iowa  in  his  little  book,  The  Iowa  Band. 

Dr.  LleGoun  in  his  "Asa  Turner  and  Eis  Times"  tells  of 
the  coming  of  the  famous  eleven  and  of  the  beginning  of 
their  work. 

A  much  fuller  record  of  the  Band  may  be  found  in  Pil- 
grims of  Iowa,  Chapter  IV,  and  in  all  the  subsequent  chapters, 
for  the  story  runs  on  from  1843  to  the  end  of  the  last  of 
them  in  IS 10. 

The  spirit  and  the  achievements  of  the  Band  are  set  forth 
in  glowing  paragraphs ,  and  in  his  own  inimitable  style ,  in 
the  Annals  of  Iowa  for  January  1911,  by  Dr.  James  L.  Hill  of 
Salem,  Mass.,  a  son  of  one  of  these  famous  pioneers. 

Julius  A  Reed  often  refers  to  the  Band  in  his  writings. 
The  Home  Missionary  for  a  score  of  years  beginning  with  1843, 
abounds  in  references  to  the  Band  and  communications  from 
them. 

There  is  a  foreshadowing  of  the  Band  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Home  Missionary  in  1843.    The  secretaries  say: 
"7e  hope  another  year  will  not  oass  away,  without  giving  this 
territory  (Iowa)  its  full  share  of  the  increase  of  laborers, 
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and  make  ample  compensation  tc  it,  for  the  definoieney  of 
the  past.    The  hearts  of  the  youthful  ministery  are  beginning 
to  be  turned  toward  this  territory." 

A  little  later  the  secretaries  report  again  as  follows: 
"On  Sabbath  evening,  September  5,  the  following  members  of 
the  Senior  class  of  the  Andovor  Theological  Seminary,  re- 
ceived their  instructions  as  missionaries  of  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society  to  Iowa,  viz;  Horace  Hutchinson, 
James  J  Hill,  Alden  3.  Robbins,  William  B  Hammond,  (who 
failed  to  come)  Ebeneser  Alden,  Harvey  Adams,  and  B  A  Spaul- 
ding  (the  name  of  Sraetus  -iipley  is  omitted  from  the  list). 
One  individual,  (William  A  Thompson)  was  present  from  another 
Seminary,  who  had  also  been  commissioned  for  Iowa. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  large  meeting  house  of  the 
South  Parish,  which  was  filled  in  every  part.    Prayer  was  of- 
fered by  Hev.  Dr.  Woods,  and  Hev.  Dr.  Pierce,  President  of 
the  Western  Reserve  College.    An  appropriate  address  by  Hev. 
Leonard  Bacon,  D.D.,  was  heard  with  deep  attention.    The  in- 
structions of  the  executive  committee  were  then  delivered  to 
the  missionaries  by  Hev.  Hilton  3adger,  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  Society.    The  meeting  was  one  of  value  to  the  cause, 
and  the  impression  was  such  as  to  assure  the  young  laborers 
going  forth,  and  those  already  in  the  field,  that  they  and 
their  work  have  a  deep  and  permanent  interest  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Christian  of  the  East." 

A  month  later  the  secretaries. report  the  Band  on  their 
way  to  Iowa;     "Our  readers  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that 
nine  of  the  eleven  missionaries  to  Iowa,  (two  being  detained 
by  sickness)  whom  we  mentioned  in  our  last,  as  having  received 
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ed  their  instructions  in  the  South  Church  of  An&over  -  mot  by 
agreement  in  Buffalo,  on  Saturday,  the  seventh  of  October,  on 
their  way  to  their  destined  field  of  labor,  and  were  received 
with  great  hospitality  and  kindness.     Cn  Sabbath  afternoon 
they  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  down  together  at  the  Com- 
munion table,  with  the  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  that  city.     In  the  evening  a  public  meeting  of  great 
interest  was  held,  addressed  by  He v.  Messrs.  Salter,  Eobbins, 
S  Adams,  Hutchinson,  and  Lane ,  and  also  by  Hev.  Prof.  Post 
of  Illinois  College,  who,  with  the  Iowa  Band  and  four  other 
missionaries  destined  for  Michigan  and  Tisconsin,  left  Buffalo 
for  Chicago  the  next  evening,  in  the  Missouri*    We  have  heard 
at  the  time  of  our  going  to  press,  of  their  safe  arrival  at 
Hani  ton.  Isles  in  Lahe  Michigan,  and  hope  in  our  next,  to  re- 
cord their  welcome  reception  in  the  territory  which  is  to  be 
the  field  of  their  future  labor. 

The  Buffalo  Gazette  of  the  tenth  of  October,  after  making 
mention  of  their  arrival  and  of  the  public  meeting  which 
they  addressed,  remarks:  - 

'We  are  glad  to  see  Protestant  Bew  England  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  scattering  religious  and  scientific  light  and 
knowledge  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.    For  in  the  for- 
cible language  of  Prof.  Post,  A  plea  for  the  west  is  a  plea 
for  the  east.    If  the  west  sins,  the  9"&st  will  sin  with  her. 
If  the  west  falls  she  will  drag  down  the  east  with  her.  i'he 
chain  of  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  north  and  the  Mississippi  and 
her  arms  on  the  west,  whose  navigable  waters  would  in  a 
straight  line  surround  the  globe,  bind  the  east  and  west  so 

indissoluoly  together,  that  the  fate  of  one  must  be  the  fate 
of  the  ot h»r  " 
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"We  cannot  refrain  from  saving  that  we  have  seldom  seen 
so  many  men  "banded  together  in  an  enterprise,  i-ho  seem  pos- 
sessed of  such  sterling  good  sense  and  humble  quiet  characters, 
coupled  with  firmness  and  decision,  as  did  these  young  men." 

The  secretaries  again  report  the  Band  after  they  had 
reached  Iowa,  and  give  a  picture  of  them  at  the  ordination 
and  in  their  dispersion  to  their  different  fields  of  labor. 
This  may  be  found  in  the  Home  Missionary  of  January  1844: 
"17e  have  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  the  arrival  in  Iov^a 
of  the  recent  missionary  reinforcement,  and  their  gratifying 
reception  by  their  brethren  who  were  in  the  field  before  them. 
'For  three  weeks  past'  says  one  who  had  long  toiled  and  pray- 
ed for  the  salvation  of  the  west,   'I  have  felt  like  weeping 
all  the  time.    My  heart  has  overflowed.     0  what  a  week  we 
have  had I     The  Lord  be  praised I     (This  of  course  is  Father 
Turner) . 

The  missionary  company  convened  at  Denmark,  Des  Lloines 
County,  where  the  Iowa  Association  met  on  the  second  of  Nov- 
ember to  set  them  apart  to  the  work  of  the  ministery.  (There 
is  a  slight  mistake  here,  the  ordination  was  November  fifth, 
and  the  ordination  was  by  the  Denmark  Association.     The  Gen- 
eral Association  this  year  met  in  Iowa  City  September  14th.) 
The  house  was  full  to  overf lowing ,  and  the  season  was  one  of 
the  deepest  interest,  not  only  to  those  who  are  thus  commen- 
cing their  professional  life,  far  from  the  scenes  of  their 
early  associations,  but  also  to  the  worn  laborers  who  had 
preceded  them  in  that  distant  field.     'I  felt1  says  one, 
'that  the  sight  of  that  day  was  worth  almost  a  life.  The 
accession  which  we  have  received  was  beyond  our  hopes  -  yea, 
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it  was  enough  to  melt  the  heart  of  stone . 1 

On  Monday  following  the  ordaination  the  good  people  of 
Denmark  fitted  out  three  teams  'to  "bring1  the  missionaries 
'on  their  way1  to  their  respective  fields  of  labor,  and  they 
were  speedily  dispersed  over  its  ample  area,  to  find  in  the 
realities  of  their  lonely  toil,  the  fulfilment  of  all  that 
had  "been  told  them  of  the  nature  of  their  work,    "hey  had 
been  classmates  in  the  seminary,  had  long  been  associated  in 
the  plan  of  going  out  in  company  to  the  Vest,  had  assisted 
each  other  in  the  adjustment  of  personal  arrangements ,  and 
prayed  together  over  them  all  -  had  travelled  in  company  - 
and,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  had  been  solemnly  inducted 
into  t Ecred  office,  and  sat  together  in  heavenly  places,  with 
the  members  of  the  Association.    But  now,  the  time  arrived 
for  them  to  go  every  man  apart,  from  his  fellows  to  labor  a- 
mong  strangers,  in  a  new  and  strange  land.     If  any  romance  had 
been  mingled  in  their  plans  and  expectations,  it  must  now 
have  been  dissipated.    "!e  trust  the  oavior  will  go  with  them, 
and  that  his  omnipotent  spirit  will  give  effect  to  their 
preaching.    We  have  learned  from  other  sources  that  the  enemy 
is  aroused,  that  the  object  of  their  coming  has  been  misre- 
presented by  worldly  men,  and  even  by  some  christian  denomina- 
tions.   While  this  should  not  surprise  us,  it  should  stir  up 
the  people  to  God  to  pray  earnestly  for  both  missionaries  and 
people . 

The  new  missionaries  are  stationed  as  iollo~;s:     Rev.  Bar- 
vey  Adams,  at  Farmington  and  Bentonsport ,  Van  Buren  Go.  hev. 
Daniel  Lane,  Keosauq.ua,  do.    liev.  V/m.  A.  Thompson,  Troy,  Davis 
Go.,  in  the  Hew  Purchase,     Bev.  B  A  Spaulding,  'Vapelle  Go.  - 


also  in  the  New  Purchase,  TTest  of  Jefferson  Go.    Rev.  Ephraim 
Adams,  Henry  Go.    Rev.  Horace  Hutchinson,  Burlington,  on  the 
Mississippi .    Rev.  Alien  B  Bobbins,  Bloomington,  on  the  Miss- 
issippi.   Rev.  Ebenezer  Alden,  Jr.,  Cedar  and  Johnson  Counties, 
Rev.  William  Salter,  Andrew,  Jackson  Go. ,  and  the  Horks  of 
the  iiakoqueta.    Rer.  B  B  Turner,  Cascade ,  and  Jones  Go. 

Vf  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  accession  to  the 
ministerial  strength  of  Iowa,  has  greatly  encouraged  the 
hearts  of  Christians  there,  and  that  many  more  than  at  any 
former  "period  are  filled  with  the  purpose  expressed  by  one  of 
the  new  missionaries,   'of  living  and  praying  for  a  revival 
this  winter. 1 " 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  communication  the  date  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Hand  is  not  given;  nor  does  Brother  Adams 
give  it;  nor  does  Br.  Hagoun  give  it  in  his  book.    Mr.  Reed 
places  the  date  of  the  arrival  November  1,  1843,  but  this  is 
an  arbitrary  date.     Some  of  them  crossed  the  river  after  dark 
October  23d;  others  crossed  over  the  next  day;  and  others  came 
two  or  three  days  later;  and  two  did  not  come  until  the  next 
spring.    Probably  nine  of  them  were  together  at  Turlington, 
November  first  and  it  is  certain  that  they  were  ail  with  one 
accord  in  one  place  on  the  day  of  ordination  at  Denmark  Nov- 
ember fifth,  except  A.  B.  Robbins  who  spen  the  Sunday  at  Bur- 
lington.    Good  reports  of  the  Band  began  to  come  in  at  once. 

Cne  of  the  older  brethern,  undoubtedly  Father  Turner, 
writes:     "The  brethren  recently  arrived  seem  to  Have  come  with 
the  right  spirit,  and  are  laboring  with  energy  and  success. 
They  are  winning  for  themselves  the  praise  of  the  churches, 
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and  the  favor  of  the  community  at  large."    Another  writes; 
"Since  my  last  report,  your  missionaries  in  this  field  have 
"been  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  a  Bans,  of  young  brethern  from 
Andover,  who  have  como  to  share  with  us  the  labors  incident 
to  the  planting  of  the  G-ospcl  here.     I  have  seen  but  one  of 
them,  but  I  hear  favorable  reports  from  all,  as  to  the  spirit 
which  they  manifest,  and  the  acceptableness  with  the  people. 
They  are  distributed  in  different  parts  of  the  territory,  where 
their  influence  will  speedily  be  seen  and  felt." 

Of  course  the  Band  come  into  view  in  the  next  annual  re- 
port of  the  Society.     The  report  says:     "Until  the  last  year 
the  committee  had  appealed  for  missionaries  to  come  to  this 
territory  almost  in  vain.    The  farmer,  the  lawyer,  the  physi- 
cian -  men  in  every  department  of  secular  enterprise,  could 
encounter  the  hardships  of  emigration,  led  on  by  interest  alone; 
but  almost  no  herald  of  the  cross,  led  on  by  the  love  of  souls, 
have  gone  with  them  to  lift  up  his  *?oice  amid  the  strife  of 
worldly  enterprise.    While  Sew  England  and  New  York  had  fur- 
nished but  one  such  messenger  in  three  years  -  and  he  returned 
east  of  the  Mississippi;  Home  had  sent  five,  with  a  still  lar- 
ger reinforcement  for  the  purpose  of  education.    At  the  time  of 
rendering  our  last  report,  and  addition  to  the  territory  one 
third  as  large  as  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  had  $Tiat  been 
thrown  open  to  the  settlers;  and  soon  we  were  told,  that  coun- 
ties but  2  weeks  old,  had  already  2000  inhabitants,  and  none 
to  break  unto  them  the  bread  of  life.     It  was  to  the  power  of 
such  facts  to  move  the  pious  heart  -  and  more  especially  to 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  savour  of  whose  presence, 
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left  by  the  recent  revivals,  had  "been  so  generally  diffused  - 
that  we  attribute  the  increase  of  the  missionary  spirit ,  -which 
it  is  our  privilege  to  record.    Early  in  the  year,  the  Commit- 
tee received  overtures  from  many  ministers,  and  from  students 
of  theology,  desiring  to  be  sent  to  Iowa.     But  the  circumstance 
which  has  most  characterized  the  religious  history  of  that 
mission,  was  the  appointment  of  eleven  members  of  the  late 
senior  class  in  Andover,  to  go  out  together,  and  to  stand 
side  by  side  in  the  fore-front  of  the  battle,  there  waging 
against  the  powers  of  darkness.    Cn  the  2d  of  September,  a 
meeting  was  held  at  Andover  with  this  youthful  band,  by  a  de- 
legation from  the  Society,  at  which  time  the  parting  counsels 
of  the  Committe  were  delivered  to  them  by  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries . rT 

She  Band  did  but  little  in  common  after  coming  to  Iowa. 
They  were  one  in  heart,  but  they  did  almost  nothing  as  a  Band, 
separated  from  the  other  ministers  on  the  ground.     In  fact, 
the  whole  Band  was  never  together  in  Iowa.     In  effect,  the 
Band  dissolved,  on  the  day  of  ordination  as  each  one  went  away 
to  his  ov/n  place.     They  began  at  once  to  live  their  separate 
lives,  and  to  do  their  individual  work. 

Of  their  individual  lives  and  labors,  we  are  now  to  —rite. 

The  following  sketches,  however,  do  not  pretend  to  bo  the 
complete  biographies,  but  in  thern  are  gathered  up  some  of  the 
material  out  of  which  biographies  may  be  -written  by  and  by,  as 
there  may  be  demand  for  them. 

The  order  of  the  names  in  these  sketches  will  be  that 
given  by  3phraim  Adams  in  his  book,  and  by  Dr.  Magoun  in  Asa 
Turner  and  His  Times,  beginning  with  the  oldest,  Aarvey  Adams, 
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and  ending  Tilth,  the  youngest,  William  Salter. 
First  Sketch,  HaEVEY  ADAMS, 

Harvey  Adams  was  the  oldest  ox  the  Band.    we  will  begin 
the  story  of  his  life  v/ith  a  quotation  from  name-mate,  class- 
mate, and  fellow- laborer  in  Iowa  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, Dr.  Bphraira  Adams,  to  be  found  in  the  November  issue 
of  Congregational  Iowa  for  1896.    He  writes:     nHe  was  a  na- 
tive of  New  Hampshire,  born  in  the  town  of  Alstead,  January, 
16,  1809.     Brought  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  home  piety,  among 
a  rural  people  of  the  old  New  England  type,  and  being  natur- 
ally of  a  serious  turn  of  mind  he  was  early  led  to  the  choice 
of  a  christian  life  and  to  cherish  the  desire  for  an  education 
for  the  ministry.    Homo  duties  however  in  a  family  of  moderate 
means  prevented  his  putting  this  desire  into  execution  till 
his  majority,  when  relying  upon  self-help  he  entered  upon 
the  task.    Winter  schools  among  other  things  were  naturally 
resorted  to.     It  was  in  one  of  these,  at  7'ake  field,  7t.,  that 
he  contracted  a  serious  cold,  followed  by  a  painful  sickness 
with  such  pulmanary  symptoms  that  his  life  was  despaired  of. 
But  toward  spring  hi  rallied  and  as  soon  as  he  could  go  a- 
broad  he  went  with  Bible  in  hand  from  house  to  house  conver- 
sing and  praying  with  his  patrons,  who  gave  him  hearty  wel- 
come noon  or  night  wherever  he  happened  to  be.     It  is  net 
strange  that  a  revival  followed,  such  as  had  never  before  seen 
in.  the  place.    The  years  of  '31,  and  following  were  years  of 
revivals.     Into  these  he  entered  heartily.     So  earnest,  judi- 
cious and  helpful  were  his  services  that  they  were  often 
sought  for  by  ministers  of  various  towns  not  infrequently  to 
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fill  appointments  they  were  not  able  to  fill.     'I  preached 
considerable,1  he  said  in  an  interview  not  long  before  his 
death,   'I  preached  considerable  before  I  began  to  preach.1 
'The  pulpit  in  my  own  town  was  always  open  to  me,  and  most  al- 
ways when  I  went  home  in  vacations  from  college  or  seminary 
the  people  wanted  me  to  fill  it1.     Dr.  Adams  fitted  for  col- 
lege at  an  academy  in  Llontpelier,  Vt.,  taught  by  Hev.  J  0. 
Southmayd.    After  being  fitted,  to  the  credit  of  his  scholar- 
ship and  other  qualifications  as  well,  he  was  induced  to 
tarry  a  year  as  assistant  teacher  and  to  per sue  advanced 
studies.    Doing  so  he  was  enabled  to  complete  his  college 
course  in  three  years,  entering  Vermont  University  at  Bur- 
lington in  '36,  graduating  in  '39.    After  teaching  an  aca- 
demy for  a  year  in  Midway,  Mass.,  he  entered  Aridover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  '40  and  graduated  in  f45.     Shortly  after 
he  with  other  classmates  came  to  Iowa  for  his  lifework,  upon 
which  he  entered  with  far  more  and  in  some  respects  a  better 
preparation  that  the  seminary  could  give." 

To  brother  Sphraim  Adams  also,  vre  are  indebted  for  an 
account  of  brother  Harvey  Adams'  call  to  Iowa. 

I  had  ashed  him  to  write  a  series  of  articles  on  "The 
Old  Times  in  Iowa:"  for  our  state  paper.     The  first  appearing 
in  the  February  issue  of  1897,  relates  to  Earvey  Adams. 

"I  begin,"  he  says,  "with  the  presentation  of  an  old 
letter  which  I  have  of  late  read  and  reread  with  pleasure. 

It  was  dated: 

"New  Hampton,  Liarch  6,  1869." 
The  writer,  as  its  date  will  suggest  to  many,  was  our 
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brother  Harvey  Adams,  lately  deceased.     I  had  written  to  him, 
as  well  as  to  others,  for  some  information  or  incidents  that 
might  "be  helpful  in  the  preparation  of  the  little  "book,  after- 
wards published,  entitled,  "The  Iowa  Band."    I  had  ashed  a  few 
questions,  among  them  this:     "When  did  you  first  decide  that 
Iowa  should  be  your  field  of  labor?"    In  reply,  he  wrote  as 
follows : 

'I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  day  that  I  settled  upon  the 
determination  to  come  to  Iowa,  but  I  am  able  to  tell  you  how  I 
was  led  to  come  to  that  intention.     I  had  long  thought  of 
going  to  some  section  of  the  west,  but  was  waiting  some  more 
clear  providential  indication  as  to  where  that  should  be. 
Some  time  in  the  fall  of  1842,  an  elder  in  Dr.  Beechler's 
church  in  Cincinnati,  being  then  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
sent  an  appointment  to  the  Seminary  to  address  the  students  a- 
bout  the  claims  of  the  west  upon  them.    The  appointed  evening 
came,  students  and  professers  gathered  in  the  chapel,  but  no 
elder  came . 

Dr.  T?oods,  Prof.  Emerson,  and  Prof.  3  B  Edwards  took  the 
platform.  Dr.  Woods  read  a  letter  from  Uncle  Ira  Houston,  of 
Denmark. 

Prof.  Edwards,  who  had  traveled  west  said,  that  no  doubt 
those  who  would  go  there  would  be  better  off  in  ten  years 
than  if  they  settled  in  New  England;  they  would  also  have  the 
satisf astion  of  laboring  where  they  were  more  needed. 

Prof.  Emerson  said,  bluntly,  that  he  had  no  doubt  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  students  to 
seel:  fields  of  labor  outside  New  England.     It  was  a  stirring 
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meeting.    We  were  glad  the  elder  did  not  come.     I  left  it  to 
return  to  my  room  to  reflect  and  pray.     I  had  previously  set- 
tled it  in  my  own  mind  that  outside  of  slavery,  Iowa  was  the 
most  needy.    All  that  night ,  and  the  day  following  this  thought 
had  strong  possession  of  me,  if  you  go  out  of  New  England, 
why  not  go  where  there  is  most  need. 

Wisconsin  and  Illinois  are  more  advanced.     It  is  not  so 
difficult  to  find  men  who  Will  go  there.    '.Thy  not  go  to  Iowa? 
So  within  two  days  I  settled  upon  Iowa  as  my  field,  and  that 
I  would  not  accept  a  call  to  settle  in  New  England.     I  ejected 
to  bo  obliged  to  stay  there  a  year  or  two  on  account  of  debts, 
but  as  soon  as  possible  I  must  go  to  Iowa,  as  the  place  where 
I  thought  it  was  more  difficult  to  find  men  to  go.    I  consul- 
ted with  no  one  but  God.    You  were  the  first  one  to  come  into 
my  room  and  broach  the  subject  of  going  to  Iowa.    How  soon 
this  was  after  the  meeting  to  which  I  refer  I  now  cannot  tell. 
I  think  I  had  written  one  letter  to  leather  (Turner  when  you 
came  in,  but  I  cannot  find  his  ansv/er.     I  have  his  aas-.rer  to 
another  one,  in  which  he  says  he  never  expects  to  see  one  of 
us  west  of  the  Llississippi . " 

Mr.  Adams  was  not  one  fo  the  seven  ordained  at  Denmark, 
for  he  had  been  already  ordained  September  17,  of  this  year, 
1843,  at  Franklin,  Mass. 

In  the  division  of  the  unoccupied  territory  among  the 
Band,  Farmington  fell  to  his  lot,  and  it  was  the  place  of  his 
choice . 

In  August  1844,  he  reports:     "It  has  rained  more  or  less 
for  more  than  'forty  days  and  forty  nights,1  almost  daily. 
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It  has  been  impossible  for  farmers  to  put  their  seed  into  the 
ground,  unless  their  land  was  naturally  very  dry;  and  those  who 
did  plant  the  first  of  May,  have  had  to  plant  over  again.  In 
this  country,  where  bridges  are  few,  it  is  of  course  impossible 
to  travel  about  much  when  the  streams  are  so  swollen.  Those 
which  are  ordinarily  so  low  as  to  be  passed  by  a  footman,  and 
even  for  the  most  part  dry,  have  been  over    a  man's  head,  and 
very  rapid.     The  rains  still  continue.    Steamboats  of  very  large 
size  can  pass  up  the  Dos  Moines  nearly  300  miles  from  its 
mouth.    But  as  the  banks  of  this  river  are  very  high,  we  do  not 
suffer  in  the  least  from  inundation.    All  the  injury  that  it 
has  done  relates  to  two  things.     It  sets  back  in  its  tributa- 
ries, and  makes  it  dangerous  to  cross  them  where  our  roads 
often  run,  and  it  has  injured  some  of  our  mill-dams,  so  that 
it  is  difficult  to  have  sawing  and  grinding  done  in  many  places. 
There  was  to  have  been  much  building  done  here  this  spring, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  lumber  even  to  cover  brick  walls 
when  they  are  up.    All  building  operations  with  us  are  arrested. 
Large  portions  of  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  es- 
pecially west  of  the  Mississippi,  have  been  visited  with  an 
almost  literal  flood. 

Our  meetings  here,  and  at  Bentonsport,  where  half  my 
Sabbaths  are  spent,  have  been  as  well  attended  as  could  have 
been  expected,    ^e  have  alv/ays  had  a  meeting  on  the  Sabbath, 
though  in  some  instances  it  rained  furiously  nearly  all  day. 
Since  my  last  report  we  have  established  three  Sabbath  schools; 
one  four  and  a  half  miles  below  this,  on  the  Missouri  side  of 
the  river,  with  25  scholars;  one  here  with  100  scholars;  and 
one  at  Bentonsport  with  about  50  scholars.    At  the  latter  place 
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we  have  a  Bible  class  once  in  two  weeks,  on  Saturday  evening, 
conducted  by  your  missionary.     That  embrades  those  members 
of  the  church  who  are  situated  so  that  they  can  attend,  and 
many  inpenitent  persons.    But  the  weather  has  been  such  that 
we  have  no  regular  number,  sometimes  fifteen,  sometimes  thirty. 
At  Farmington,  the  superintendent  told  me  this  week,  that  if  we 
had  room  for  them  in  a  week's  time  he  coiild  get  another  hundred 
to  attend.    There  is,  however,  one  other  difficulty,  the  want 
of  steady  and  faithful  teachers.    Tie  are  happy  in  receiving 
two  libraries  from  the  Mass.  S.S.  Society.     Such  auxiliaries 
are  encouraging  and  strengthening  to  our  hearts  in  this  land 
where  there  is  so  little  religious  literature.     I  have  four 
places  for  occasional  preaching  on  week  days.    At  these,  the 
attendance  and  attention  have  been  good  -  sometimes  a  crowded 
house,  sometimes  the  falling  tear.    Have  three  times  as  many 
invitations  to  go  out  and  preach  as  can  be  complied  with.  Our 
temperance  society  continues  to  flourish,  and  its  effect  on 
the  morals  of  our  community  is  very  evident. 

I  should  be  happy,  indeed,  could  I  say  that  sinners  were 
inquiring  what  they  should  do  to  be  saved;  but  such  is  far 
from  the  state  of  the  case.    These  desolations,  this  reigning, 
prevailing  stupidity,  disturbs  my  peace  day  and  night.  -There 
are  kindling  emotions  of  grief  in  my  heart  while  I  write.  Such 
distressing  feelings  in  view  of  the  desolations  of  3ion,  I  was 
little  acquainted  with  before  I  entered  the  ministery.  The 
tears  fall  thick  and  fast  while  I  pen  this  gloomy  state  of 
things,  but  I  cannot  write  good  tidings  in  my  report  when  the 
chariot  of  salvation  is  delayed.     But  these  things  give  me 
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clearer  views  of  the  value  of  the  Gospel  to  my  people ,  a 
deeper  feeling  of  the  importance  there  is  in  improving  all 
the  time  for  God.    They  bind  me  more  closely  to  this  field. 

But  now  and  then  a  ray  of  light  breaks  in  amid  these  deep 
shades  of  darkness.    Five  were  added  to  this  church  at  our 
last  communion,  and  they  are  members  that  we  highly  esteem, 
intelligent  and  active.     They  conduct  the  first  Sabbath  school 
noticed  in  this  report. 

One  who  has  been  long  lost  amid  the  mazes  of  infidelity, 
is  now  using  the  language  of  Canaan.    His  case  is  interesting 
in  many  respects.    He  is  an  intelligent  man  ofrty  years  of 
age.    He  was  taken  dangerously  ill  this  spring,  and  continued 
so  for  two  or  three  weeks.    This  spoiled  his  skepticism.  A 
more  distressed  man  than  he  was  I  have  seldom  seen.     But  his 
distress  was  mental  not  physical.    He  says  he  could  not  have 
survived  long  had  he  not  experienced  relief.     'Such  haggard, 
dark,  awful  forebodings,'  said  he,  'no  man  can  conceive  of  un- 
less he  has  experienced  them1.    He  endeavored  to  cast  his  all 
upon  God.    He  became  calm,  patient,  resigned,  and  TBXf  clear  in 
his  views.     'The  Bible,'  said  he,   'why  it  needs  no  corroborative 
evidence  of  its  truth.    There  it  is,  it  speaks  for  itself. 
What  a  fool  have  I  made  of  myself,  and  how  wickedly  have  I  done 
in  rejecting  it.     I  do  not  know  as  I  am  a  Christian;     I  do  not 
know  that  God  has  forgivon  my  sins.    But  I  feel  that  he  is  a 
good  Being;     I  feel  that  I  love  him,  and  train  up  my  family 
to  seve  him. 1     TThen  any  of  his  infidel  friends  came  to  see 
him,  and  asked  him  how  he  did,  he  replied:     'I'm  here  on  a 
sick  bed;  and  I'm  thankful  that  I  am  here.     I  feel  that  this 
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sickness  has  "been  one  of  the  richest  "blessings  of  my  life. 
G-od  has  shown  me  ray  heart  -  how  wickedly  I  was'  doing  in  dis- 
believing the  Bible,  neglecting  him,  and  ridiculing  profes- 
sors of  religion.     I  now  try  to  pray.     I  can't  pray  as  others 
can;  but  G-od  can  understand  it.     I  try  to  pray  in  my  family; 
and  I  mean  to  go  to  meeting  as  soon  as  I  am  able.     I  have 
been  serving  sin  for  forty  years,  the  best  part  of  my  life.  0 
how  foolishl     'I  visited  him  almost  daily  in  his  sickness,  en 
deavored  to  show  him  the  real  state  of  the  unrenewed  man,  the 
ground,  the  condition,  and  the  evidences  of  pardon,  taking- 
care  to  set  forth  the  danger  and  the  consequences  of  a  false 
hope.    He  has  now  recovered,  asks  a  blessing  at  his  table, 
prays  in  his  family,  and  is  found  in  the  house  of  G-od  on 
the  Sabbath.    He  is  very  decided,  and  is  storing  his  mind 
with  religious  truth.     I  believe  that  infidels  are  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  he  is  a  change d  and  happy  man.    As  to  my- 
self I  am  so  much  afraid  of  sick-bed  repentance,  that  my 
hopes  are  not  so  sanguine  as  those  of  christian  people 
here  who  know  the  man;  but  certainly  he  appears  well . " 

In  the  summer  of  1844,  Llr.  Adams  returned  to  Hew  England 
It  is  not  difficult  to  guess  the  occasion  of  his  visit ,  for 

the  Scripture  saith:   "It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be 
alone."    So  he  took  a  journey  to  Padan'aran.    He  was  married 
to  Hhoda  Matilda  Godding  of  Norfolk,  Massachusetts,  August  14 
1844.     She  died  in  the  asylum  at  Independence  June  14,  1853. 
Of  course  ho    intimates  his  marriage  in  his  next  report,  (Feb 
uary  1845 . ) 

"Happy  was  the  hour  v/hen  I  once  more  reached  Partington. 
My  home  is  in  the  West.    May  Ee ,  by  whose  permission  and  kind 


providence  I  came,  raa.re  me,  both  in  life  and  in  death,  a 
blessing  to  those  among  whom  I  shall  dwell.    Here  the  toils 
of  a  missionary  are  many  and  severe,  out  not  unwelcome;  yea, 
greatly  to  be  desired.     Some  valuable  auxiliaries  in  mission- 
ary labor  have  been  received.    Among  these  are  S.  S.  libraries, 
and  some  valuable  acquisitions  to  my  private  library. 

On  resuming  missionary  labor  again  in  October,  there  were, 
and  still  are,  some  things  to  encourage,  and  some  to  discourage. 
The  discouragements  are,  that  some  valuable  members  of  the 
church  have  left  the  place.     They  were  a  blessing  to  us  spi- 
ritually and  temporally.    Tre  have  been  disappointed  in  the  e- 
rection  of  our  house  of  7/orshio  the  present  season.     The  mem- 
bers of  the  church  on  whom  we  depended  for  the  lubber,  have 
sustained  heavy  losses.     They  were  the  proprietors  of  our  pri- 
ncipal mills,  and  the  mills  were  so  injured  by  the  freshet 
that  the  lumber  could  not  be  sawed  till  it  was  too  late  for 
building  this  season.    Our  Sabbath  schools  were  all  closed 
when  I  returned,  for  want  of  a  comfortable  house  in  which  to 
hold  them. 

The  encouragements  are  such  as  these:  -  Lly  companion  and 
myself  enjoy  excellent  health  and  fine  spirits.    Health  is  al- 
so generally  prevalent.    The  Lord  has  sent  another  missionary 
to  our  aid,  so  that  my  labors  can  be  devoted  to  Parmington 
and  vicinity.    This  is  very  necessary.    There  has  been  a  large 
increase  of  population,  and  the  demand  for  my  labors  here  is 
great.    There  is  no  prevailing  excitement,  either  political, 
local,  Oampbellite,  or  Llormon.    The  two  latter  sects  have  not 

preached  here  for  some  time.     It  is  a  time  of  external  peace  in 
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the  church.    There  is  no  strife  among  brethren.     God  is  pro- 
viding tis  a  large  and  comfortable  room  for  worship  during  the 
winter.     It  is  a  new  ware-room  20  by  40  feet;  and  is  furnished 
by  one  of  our  citizens,  who  gives  us  the  use  of  it,  and  is 
aiding  us  in  preparing  seats  with  backs  to  them  -  quite  an 
improvement ,  since  we  have  had  nothing  except  benches  made 
of  slabs.    Our  people  are  fully  determined,  (Deo  Volente)  to 
build  a  house  of  Worship  next  season.    Our  congregation  has 
enlarged  very  much.     The  school-house  in  which  we  have  met 
has  usually  been  full  -  crowded;  and  there  are  many  more  who 
intend  going  to  our  meeting  when  we  have  a  larger  and  more  com- 
fortable room.    They  are  now  aiding  us  in  furnishing  the  new 
seats.    The  church  have  paid  considerable  more  towards  ray  sup- 
port for  last  year  than  they  agreed  to  do.1' 

In  this  same  issue  of  the  home  Missionary  is  a  notice  of 
the  death  of  Abner  Kne eland. 

The  reporter  (probably  Benjamin  Spaulding)  says:     "A  bro- 
ther in  our  connexion  (probably  i.Ir.  Adams)  called  on  him  (LIr. 
Kneeland)  about  5  P  M.    His  family  then  thought  him  better  - 
supposed  the  fever  broken;  but  our  friend  supposed  his  freedom 
from  pain  etc.  an  omen  of  what  was  to  come.    lie  was  then  in  a 
lethargic  state.    Ee  grew  more  and  more  stupid,  and  died  about 
daylight  the  next  morning.    The  room  in  which  he  died  was  hung 
around  with  pictures  of  Tom  Paine,  Voltaire,  and  other  infidels; 
and  ever  his  head  hung  the  prayer  of  a  Free  Thinker,  written  by 
himself. " 

The  secretaries  comment  upon  this  communication  as  follows: 
"This  individual,  rendered  notorious  by  his  several  steps  in 
the  downward  road  to  ruin,  died,  during  the  last  Autumn,  at 
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his  residence  in  Salubria,  Iowa,  where  he  had  endeavored  to 
raise  up  a  community  who  should  say,  not  only  in  their 
hearts,  but  in  their  whole  lives,  'there  is  no  God!"    As  an 
illustration  of  the  influence  wl-ich  he  ezerted  around  him, 
Before  the  ministers  of  Christ  invaded  his  territory  of  dark- 
ness, we  refer  to  the  following  extract  from  the  Watchman  of 
the  Valley,  published  in  1842: 

'Thomas  Paine  -  The  one  hundred  and  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  this  illustrious  infidel,  was  celebrated  in 
Salubria,  Iowa,  at  the  dwelling  of  Abner  Kneeland,  formerly 
of  Boston. 

A  repast  was  provided,  at  which  ladies  and  gentlemen 
partook.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  the  following  toast  were 
given  "by  some  of  the  ladies. 

By  Mrs.  Adams.    The  daughters  of  Iowa  -  may  they  learn  less 
of  priestcraft,  and  lay  aside  their  Bibles  for  the  distaff 
and  loom.    3y  Llrs.  House.     The  infidels  in  Iowa  -  they  have 
lived  too  long  in  the  woods  to  be  frightened  by  priests. 

By  Lliss  D  1  Rice.    The  future  immigrants  tc  our  beau- 
tiful territory  -  may  they  leave  all  their  superstition  be- 
hind them. 

By  Miss  D.  J.  Rice.    The  young  ladies  of  Iowa  -  may  their 
bouyant  minds  and  guileless  hearts  never  be  ensnared  by  the 
artifices  of  the  priests.'" 

In  July  of  1845,  Mr.  Adams  has  a  cheering  message. 

"Soon  after  I  wrote  my  last  report,  there  were  indica- 
tions of  better  times.     The  v/eekly  prayer  meeting  was  better 
attended;  a  semi-weekly  female  prayer  meeting  was  established, 
and  in  them  both  there  was  increasing  religious  interest. 
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Christians  began  to  discover  their  lukewarm  and  cold  state, 
and  to  mourn  over  their  backslidings .     In  December,  we  en- 
tered the  new  ware-room  mentioned  in  our  last  report.  This 
has  been  all  wt  could  ask  for,  as  a  place  of  worship  -  neat, 
commodious,  warm,  with  good  seats  and  pulpit.     Immdeiately  on 
holding  meetings  for  worship  there,  our  congregation  was  en- 
larged, so  that  we  have  more  than  hundred,  usually,  in  the 
morning;  and  sometimes  more  than  two  hundred.     In  the  after- 
noon, the  attendance  is  never  so  good,  but  still  it  is  grow- 
ing better.     In  the  evening,  the  house  is  pretty  well  filled. 
And  with  this  increased  attendance,  there  has  been  increased 
interest.    2 he  meetings  soon  assumed  a  good  degree  of  so- 
lemnity, such  as  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
They  were  sery  still,  and  not  a  few  of  the  hearers  expressed 
the  inward  workings  of  the  heart,  by  their  anxious  looks  and 
their  falling  tears.    We  held  a  church  fast.    But  few  besides 
the  members  of  the  church  were  present;  but  it  was  a  day 
when  Sod  appeared  in  mercy.     Some  of  the  members  of  the  church 
audibly  wept  over  their  backslidings ,  and  all  seemed  to  feel 
more  deeply  the  situation  of  the  impenitent.     (The  Sabbath 
following,  Brother  Hpiley  came  to  aid  us.     It  was  our  com- 
munion season. 

Seven  connected  themselves  with  the  church,  five  by  let- 
ter, and  two  by  profession. 

Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  speak  of  these  mercy  drops,  under 
the  title  of  a  revival  of  religion,  in  tiie  common  acceptation 
of  the  word.  And  yet,  we  have  a  littoral  revival  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  the  church.     There  is  a  brokeness  of  heart,  a  spirit 
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of  prayer,  an  earnest  desire  for  the  salvation  of  sinners, 
such  as  this  church  had  never  experienced  since  its  organi- 
zation.    She re  is  a  strength  of  brotherly  love  unfelt  before. 
The  hearts  of  G-od's  children  are  cemented  together  in  tender 
bonds.     But  all  has  been  quiet  and  solemn.     God  has  been 
speaking  in  love,  and  by  a  still  voice.     There  has  been  no 
opposition,  no  cavilling.    Liu oh  has  already  been  done  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  lord,  in  destroying  prejudices ,  and  making  the 
people    to  be  more  favorably  disposed  to  religion.     They  see 
something  of  the  nature  of  it ,  and  their  consciences  have 
been  aroused  to  feel.     Sabbath  breaking  is  not  a  tenth  part  so 
prevalent ,  as  it  was  one  year  ago.     I  have  not  seen  a  man 
plastering,  or  laying  brick,  or  shooing  cattle  for  months  I  On 
the  contrary,  a  great  many  have  declared  that  they  -Till  not 
hunt,  or  fish,  or  visit,  or  labor  any  more  upon  this  holy  day. 
Llany  of  these  are  farmers,  who  do  not  live  in  town,  but  in 
the  vicinity. 

The  whole  influence  of  this  work  thus  far,  has  been  most 
happy.    The  conscience  of  the  community  is  aroused,  and  the 
people  hunger  for  the  truth.     Not  a  w eek  passes  in  which  some 
do  not  call  here  for  religious  tracts,  or  to  borrow  religious 
books,    Nearly  thirty  religious  books  are  now  lent  from  our 
private  library.    Young  men  are  borrowing  .bibles,  and  some- 
times sitting  up  until  midnight  to  read  them.     They  are  pur- 
chasing them,  where  thoy  can  find  them.     One  man  sold  his 
dog,  and  bought  a  Bible,  and  another  exchanged  his  gun  for 
one.    This  was  not  done  because  they  had  no  other  way  or 
means  of  purchasing;  but  because  they  could  make  this  exchange 
and  because  the  bible  was  valuaed  more  highly  than  the  dog 
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ciety soon;  ana.  there  are  many  who  are  anxiously  waiting 
their  arrival.     Such  things  betoken  a  brighter  day  for  the 
Des  l.loines  valley,     i'hey  rejoice  our  hearts,  while  toiling  to 
bring  men  to  Christ.    T7e  trust  they  will  give  those  who  pray 
for  us  and  contribute  to  our  support ,  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  some  evidence  that  their  prayers  are  answered;  that 
we,  as  their  missionaries,  are  not  laboring  altogether  in 
vain;  and  their  prayers  we  greatly  need,    ^e  need  more  faith 
and  love.    T7e  need  strength  to  labor;  for  we  have  at  times, 
during  the  winter,  felt  not  a  little  care  and  toil-worn. 
'.Thile  infidelity  is  not  so  bold,  and  while  the  scepticism  of 
some  is  brohen  up,  we  have  an  enormous  harvest  of  that  no- 
xious virus  to  root  out  and  destroy." 

In  Hovemb er  of  this  same  year,  1845,  he  reports  again, 
and  writes  of  the  weather,  and  has  still  more  to  tell  of  the 
Kne  e land  c  ommuni  t  y . 

"We  have  still  the  privilege  of  acknowledging  God's  mer- 
cy in  the  preservation  of  our  health,     'xhe  thermometer  has 
often  stood  at  98  degrees  and  99  degrees  above  zero,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  house  in  the  shade.     One  day  it  was  102  de- 
grees.     ri'oday  it  stands  at  90  degrees,  but  the  nights  are  now 
cool;  but  as  yet  health  is  quite  general  in  this  region.  1'he 
'cholera  infantum'  has  been  somewhat  prevalent  among  the  chil- 
dren, and  several  have  died.    We  are  favored  with  an  abundant 
crop,  -  the  best  that  has  been  gathered  in  this  territory. 

As  to  the  congregation  at  home,  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
of  it  as  yet;  though  I  think  the  number  is  becoming  far  more 
constant,     ^e  have  a  much  larger  number  in  the  afternoon  then 
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was  common  last  season.    And  instead  of  a  falling  off,  there 
has  "been  an  increase  of  the  number  "both  parts  of  the  day.  In- 
temperance has  "been  on  the  increase.     It  is  rumored  that  we 
are  to  have  a  distillery  erected  here  scon.     The  adversary 
is  marshalling  his  forces,  and  gathering  his  death  implements 
of  various  hinds  and  power.     'Our  hope  is  in  the  Lord'.  The 
Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us ,  and  we  trust  he  has  many 
more  such  in  store.     These  shades  and  reverses  are  painful  to 
the  Christian.    Wo  are  saddened  to  write  such  things,  but  more 
so  to  witness  them.    Yet  we  are  not  discouraged. 

You  have  long  been  aware  that  the  Des  Moines  valley  was 
a  strong  hold  of  infidelity.    Perhaps  we  have  been  too  bach- 
ward  about  speaking  with  particularity  on  this  subject.  Its 
brazen  arm  has  been  very  much  crippled;  and  yet  there  is  a 
great  number  who  are  firmly  of  this  belief.     They  are  of  the 
class  of  materialists.     They  profess  to  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  nothing  which  does  not  come  under  the  definition 
of  matter.     I  have  before  me  one  of  the  boohs  by  which  they 
teach  their  doctrines.     It  is  entitled,  "THE  ANT  I  THE  I  ST  10  AI 
CAlECT'IISn, "  being  a  complete  refutation  of  both  Ancient  and 
Modern  Theology."    I  will  give  you  a  few  specimens  of  this 
literary  curiousity. 

"Quest.  -  Tno  created  this  world? 

"Ans.  -  We  do  not  know. 

"Quest.  -  T7hen  was  this  world  created? 

"Ans.  -  ^7o  do  not  know. 

"Q.  -  3y  what  means  was  this  world  created? 
"A  -  We  do  not  know. 

"Q  -Can  any  human  being  answer  the  foregoing  questions? 
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"A  -  No,  they  are  not  knoim  to  any  man  or  class  of  men. 

"Q  -  Hirw  absurd,  then,  must  be  the  pretensions  of  those 
men  who  unblushingly  tell  us  by  whom  this  World  was  created, 
when  it  was  created,  or  by  what  means  it  was  created? 

"A  -  Thoy  are  both  ridiculous  and  absurd. 

"Q  -  Oan  matter  be  created? 

"A  -  I'lo ,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility. 

"0,  -  Can  matter  be  annihilated? 

"A  -  No,  it  is  equally  impossible. 

"Q  -  Eow  have  they  (Christians)  ascertained  the  gender 
to  which  their  deity  belongs? 

"A  -  They  say  this  is  a  mystery,  and  above  human  com- 
prehension. 

"Q,  -  Eow  have  they  learned  he  is  a  spirit? 

"A  -  Another  mystery. 

"Q  -  What  is  religion? 

"A  -  A  superstition  in  fashion. 

nk  -  What  is  superstition? 
"A  -    A  religion  out  of  fashion." 

Some  of  the  questions  and  answers  are  full  of  the  most 
bitter  invective  and  vile  slander,  to  say  nothing  of  blasphemy. 

"Q  -  Eow  could  this  woman  (Mary)  be  still  a  virgin,  as 
they,  (the  priests)  say,  after  she  had  borne  a  sen,  and  the 
mother  of  an  eternal  God? 

"ft  -  Another  mystery." 

How  numerous  these  publications  are  in  this  region  I  am 
unable  to  say.     Cne  thing  I  can  say,  the  vile  quibbles,  and 
falsehoods,  and  scurrilous  wit  this  contains,  are  in  the 
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months  of  all  the  skeptics.    This  copy,  together  witSj  a  pro- 
duction in  pamphlet  form,  entitled,  "Remarks  on  Prayer,  by 
the  Eon.  Thomas  Eerttell,"  ( "before  the  legislature  of  5.  Y. 
Jan.  15,  1840,)  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  member  of  our 
church,  who  Trent  through  the  Kneeland  neighborhood  distribu- 
ting tracts  and  soliciting  the  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  the  Sabbath  school.    Such  works  as  Taylor's  Diegesis,  Paine's 
Age  of  Reason,  Hume's  Moral  Philosophy,  Volney's  Ruins,  the 
Boston  Investigator,  and  so  forth,  are  numerous.     I  have  had 
much  conversation  with  this  class  of  people;  some  of  them  can 
be  induced  to  read,  if  you  give  them  a  production  of  the  length 
of  a  common  tract .     They  will  pore  over  infidel  works ,  days 
aad  weeks,  but  cast  away  Christian  publications,  on  the  alle- 
ged ground  that  "all  on  that  subject  is  wrapped  up  in  uncer- 
tainty." 

1846  was  a  sickly  season  as  the  s^^mmer  of  1845  had  been, 
on  account  of  the  heavy  rains. 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  Band  of  Iowa  workers,  and  the 
Iowa  Band,  was  broken  by  death,  Horace  Hutchinson  being  the 
first  to  be  called  from  his  labors  to  his  reward. 

In  October  of  this  year,  1846,  Mr.  Adams  writes:  "Thus 
far  we  have  experienced  less  sickness  than  we  expected  -  for 
less  than  we  deserve.    And  what  we  have  suffered,  is  nothing 
peculiar  to  this  climate.    Vie  hope  and  pray  that  these  days 
of  comparative  darkness  may  be  followed  by  those  of  clearer 
light.    We  can  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness  in  the  midst 
of  our  afflictions.     I  have  never  seen  the  time  that  I  felt 
more  as  though  I  were  where  G-od  would  have  me,  nor  more  like 
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devoting  my  life  to  the  Savior's  cause,  nor  more  like  pray- 
ing, '0  Lord,  revive  they  wdrkr ;  nor  have  I  ever  seen  the 
time,  indeed,  when  the  sight  of  wickedness,  and  of  so  many 
interesting  people  who  are  still  impenitent,  gave  me  so  much 
pain.     I  feel  like  praying  all  the  time  -  and  like  weeping 
some  of  it  -  in  view  of  this  state  of  things.     None  make  the 
inquiry,   '^That  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?'     But  the  members  of 
our  church  maintain  fellowship  one  with  another,  and  walk  in 
some  degree  of  love. 

TJe  have  an  interesting  Sabbath  school  of  about  forty  or 
fifty  members  in  town;  another  eight  miles  distant,  where  some 
of  the  church  reside;  and  a  good  library  in  each.  Attendance 
upon  public  worship  has  been  remarkably  good,  better  than  ever 
before,  except  during  a  revisal;  and  no  fault  can  be  found  in 
regard  to  attention.    But  we  have  had  no  revival  during  the 
quarter. 

The  obstacles  to  making  a  deep  and  lasting  religious  im- 
pression upon  the  public  mind,  have,  of  late,  been  multiplying 
The  adversary  has  been  trying  arts  to  catch  the  ear,  allure 
the  eye,  and  poison  the  heart,  which  is  this  vicinity  are 
mostly  new.  Twice  or  thrice  we  have  had  low,  demoralizing 
theatrical  performances  -  now  comes  a  ventriloquist,  and  now 
some  monkeys!     Now  a  puppet  show,  and  now  a  concert  of  vulgar 
songsl    Now  a  deformed  man,  a  living  skeleton,  and  a  'crack 
fiddler.'     Now  a 'New  York  circus,'  and  a  'Boston  phrenologist. 
Another  deleterious  influence  this  season,  comes  from  Kormon- 
ism.    The  Mormons  have  passed  through  this  place  by  thousands; 
and  as  many  as  could  find  any  kind  of  a  shelter,  have  taken  up 
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residence  here.    Prom  thorn  comes  more  profanity,  more  vul- 
garity, more  open  Sabbath  breaking,  than  from  all  our  popu- 
lation besides.    Our  public  worship  has  repeatedly  been  con- 
siderably interrupted  by  them.     On  one  Sabbath  they  had  at 
least  an  hundred  head  of  cattle  paraded  before  our  door  dur- 
ing service;  and  they  kept  up  an  almost  deafening  noise  by 
their  bellowing.     They  pay  no  regard  to  the  Sabbath;  their 
children  are  as  profane  as  themselves,  and  mingling  as  they 
do  with  us  in  different  ways,  the  children  of  the  town  are 
fast  learning  their  pernicious  ways." 

I  find  no  report  from  Mr.  Adams  in  1847. 

In  June  of  1848,  he  reports  much  sickness,  a  dedication 
and  a  revival:     "In  July  last  I  was  attacked  with  the  common 
disease  of  the  country  -  billious  complaint.     The  first  week 
of  August  it  developed  itself  in  a  severe  form  of  the  ague ,  of 
a  strongly  typhoid  character.    For  weeks  I  was  unfit  for  any 
thing  save  the  attention  of  a  nurse  and  the  physician,  i.iy 
wife  was  taken  very  ill  at  the  same  time.    Soon  as  I  was  able 
to  do  anything,  sickness  began  in  our  church.     The  most  of  the 
sickness  in  this  vicinity  has  been  either  among  the  members  of 
our  church  or  their  families.    Within  the  last  four  or  five 
months  we  have  had    .more  sickness  in  our  church,  or  in  the 
families  connected  with  it,  than  all  before,  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  church.    Te  have  buried  two  valuable  members 
and  three  other  persons  in  families  connected  with  us.  One 
of  these  was  one  of  our  first  physicians.    He  died  a  peaceful 
and  happy  death.     I  spent  much  time  in  his  sick  room,  and  it 
was  a  privileged  place. 
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On  the  26th  of  January,  we  endeavored  to  consecrate 
our  church  to  the  service  of  the  Triune  God.    He  accepted 
the  consecration,  and  has  since  been  carrying  on  an  interest- 
ing work  of  grace.    There  were  indications  of  his  presence 
"before,  "but  altogether  more  decided  since.     Blessed  "be  his 
name  I    My  hands  and  eyes  and  heart  are  full  while  I  write. 
ITor  weeks  I  have  not  retired  many  times  "before  eleven  at  night , 
and  have  arisen  early  in  the  morning.    T.7e  had  more  interest 
than  all  we  had  enjoyed  "before,  since  coming  to  this  place. 
Some  of  the  first  families  are  subjects  of  the  work.    But  I 
wish  to  speak  with  caution,  both  on  my  own  account  and  that 
of  others.    We  have  not  allowed  ourselves  to  count  the  number 
of  those  who  are  indulging  hope.    Iff  feel  that  we  need  to  walk 
softly  before  God,  lest  Satan  gain  advantage.    There  are  a 
number  who  are  inquirers,  and  we  are  obliged  to  visit  much 
from  house  to  house.    Lien  must  feel  a  great  deal  in  such  a 
place,  before  they  will  come  to  an  inquiry  meeting.    We  have 
to  hunt  them  out  oftentimes.    A  minister  who  will  stay  in  his 
study  except  when  he  goes  to  preach,  will  do  but  little  in 
such  a  place  at  such  a  time." 

As  a  prelude  to  Mr.  Adams  next  report  (September  1848) 
the  secretaries  give  us  a  few  particulars  about  the  new 
church  building. 

This  building  stands  to  this  day  in  the  original  size 
and  shape,  much  of  the  original  material  remains,  black  wal- 
nut lumber  being  much  in  evidence. 

The  statement  of  the  secretaries  and  Mr.  Adams'  letter 
are  as  follows: 
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"The  church  in  Farmingfcon,  the  dedication  of  which,  in 
January,  was  noticed  in  the  Home  Missionary  for  July,  is  an 
example  of  liberal  contributions  and  successful  enterprise  on 
the  part  of  a  feeble  church.    Six  months  before,  the  materials 
were  nearly  alll  growing  in  the  forest.     It  is  44  by  32  feet, 
with  16  feet  posts,  neatly  finished,  with  a  belfry,  stoves, 
lamps  and  so  forth,  and  cost  ^1450,  and  is  all  paid  for,  and 
that  without  soliciting  aid  from  abroad. 

The  revival  which  succeeded  the  dedication  of  the  church, 
was  one  of  much  interest.     The  Pastor,  Rev.  H.  Adams,  says 
in  his  report : 

Religion  was  the  common  topic  of  conversation  among  all 
classes;  in  stores,  in  shops,  and  in  the  streets.     There  was 
more  than  usual  interest  in  the  Methodist  church,  likewise; 
and  to  sinners  it  was  a  troublous  time.    Many  were  in  a  rage 
and  employed  every  means  to  throw  off  conviction.    Yet,  some 
such  read  their  Bibles  to  see  whether  these  things  were  so. 
Much  time  was  spent  by  the  members  of  the  church  in  visiting 
from  house  to  house,  and  with  evident  success.    '/Then  giving  a 
relation  of  their  experience,  afterwards,  for  admission  to 
the  church,  several  of  the  converts  remarked,  that,  although 
they  felt  deeply,  they  should  not  have  gone  to  the  meeting  at 
all,  had  it  not  been  for  the  invitation  or  conversation  of  Mr. 

or  Mrs.    ,  members  of  the  church.    Some  who  came  to  show 

their  indifference,  WBnt  back  to  pray.     Some  who  were  unable 
to  attend  meeting,  indulged  hope  at  home.    As  many  as  thirty 
or  forty  attended  our  inquiry  meeting,  in  some  instances.  In 
tv/o  or  three  instances,  when  I  7/as  too  much  worn  to  preach  on 
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the  Sabbath,  and  consequently  made  no  appointment  for  an  in- 
quiry meeting,  when  Monday  evening  came,  my  study  was  filled. 

As  the  fruits  of  the  i7ork,  about  thirty  give  credible 
evidence  of  a  change  of  heart.    Shis  includes  a  few  who  had 
been  in  a  backslidden  state  for  years.    The  most  of  these  are 
adults.    They  are  nearly  all  included  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  sixty,     lline  or  ten  family  altars  have  been  erected. 

On  the  2d  Sabbath  in  April,  twenty- two  stood  up  and  as- 
sented to  the  Articles  of  Faith  and  Covenant  of  this  church, 
and  afterwards  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper  for  the  first  time. 
Ten  of  this  number  received  baptism.    This  was  an  interesting 
day  with  this  church. 

A  large  number  of  Bibles  have  been- sold  here,  since  the 
commencement  of  this  work;  and  there  has  been  a  great  demand 
for  religious  books.    Our  congregation  is  greatly  enlarged, 
so  that,  occasionally,  our  new  house  is  too  strait  for  us. 
Our  Sabbath  school  has  increased  in  numbers  and  interest. 
There  are,  in  connection  with  it  two  Bible  classes,  numbering 
about  twenty  each." 

In  May  1850,  there  is  a  report  without  signature  which 
has  strong  internal  evidence  that  Mr.  Adams  was  its  author. 
He  says:     "The  Lord  has  blessed  me  with  a  very  happy  home 
aad  plenty  of  hard  work,  for  both  of  which  I  feel  thankful. 
I  feel  willing  and  desirous  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the 
blessed  work  of  trying  to  save  souls  for  my  Savior. 

Since  I  have  been  here  I  have  preached  three  times  of  the 
Sabbath,  except  for  some  few  weeks  past.     I  found  among 
professors  of  religion  such  a  lamentable  ignorance  in  regard 
to  biblical  facts  and  the  first  principles  of  Christianity, 
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that  I  gave  out  that  I  would  devote  Sabbath  evenings  to  a 
Bible  class,  and  invited  the  whole  community  to  come  in,  In- 
fidels, Univorsalists ,  and  all.    The  first  evening,  none  but 
members  of  my  church  came  out.    They  were  very  much  interested, 
and  many  of  them  remarked  that  the  Bible  was  studied  more  in 
town  that  day  than  it  had  been  for  a  year  before.    "Je  com- 
menced at  Matthew,  without  question  books.     I  have  now  an  at- 
tendance of  seme  fifty.     I  look  upon  it  as  the  most  interest- 
ing and  laborious  of  my  appointments.    The  Infidels  and  Uni- 
versalist ,  come  in  but  ask  but  few  questions  as  yet.    One  of 
them  said  to  me,  with  apparent  seriousness,  that  he  was  going 
to  study  the  .Bible  faithfully,  for  if  there  was  anything  in 
it  he  was  anxious  to  find  it  out,  and  practice  it.     I  pray 
that  he  may  find  it  the  word  of  life  to  his  soul I 

How  much  ignorance  of  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  can 
prevail,  may  be  accounted  for  the  following  fact. 

A  preacher  told  his  audience  a  few  Sabbath's  since,  that 
he  "Didn't  think  it  required  a  great  deal  of  larnin'  to  preach, 
for  he  had  been  at  it  two  or  three  years,  and  couldn't  read 
a  single  ?/ord  in  the  Bible  -  he  took  his  text  from  hearsay." 

It  ?ra,s  about  this  time ,  1849 ,  or  1850  that  the  church 
assumed  self-support.    The  exact  date. is  not  certain,  but  from 
1850  -  1859  there  are  no  more  reports  from  Mr.  Adams,  and  his 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  missionaries.     In  1859  the 
church  again  came  back  to  the  Zome  Missionary  Society  for  aid. 
This  was  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Adams'  first  pastorate  at  iTarm- 
ington  which  covered  a  period  of  nearly  seventeen  years.  He 
resigned  in  1860,  leaving  a  church  of  44  members.    This  was 
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not  a  very  large  Showing,  "but  everything  was  new,  and  crude, 
and  he  worked  against  fearful  odds.    The  foundation  which  he 
laid  was    strong  and  solid.    Ho  estimate  can  be  made  of  the 
good  he  did  in  that  pastorate.     I  do  not  know  just  why  Mr.  A- 
dams  left  Farmington  at  this  time.    Probably  he  wanted  a  newer 
and  a  harder  field,  and  he  was  wanted  Council  Bluffs,  Brother 
G.  G.  Rice  having  resigned,  leaving  a  great  and  needy  field 
vacant.    Ilr.  Adams1  first  commission  for  Council  Bluffs  is 
dated  June  1,  1860. 

There  is  no  published  report  of  his  work  at  Council  Bluffs 
however,  until  October  1862.  Of  course  he  had  made  several  re- 
ports to  the  New  York  office,  but  they  had  not  been  published. 

?or  a  decade  or  more  from  1843,  Iowa  had  larger  space  in 
The  Home  Missionary1  than  any  other  state  or  territory;  but 
now  as  the  missionary  field  was  enlarging,  and  reaching  out  to 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  California,  Oregon  etc.,  Iowa  was 
not  so  prominent  a  part  of  the  missionary  field  as  it  once  was. 

There  is  no  account  on  record  of  his  breaking  up  at  Par- 
mington, of  his  farewell  sermon,  of  his  sorrowful  leave  taking, 
etc.;  and  there  is  no  account  of  the  manner  of  his  beginning 
at  Council  Bluffs.    All  this  must  be  supplied  by  imagination. 

His  report  for  October  1862  is  as  follows:  •  "She  oast 
quarter  might  not  inaptly  be  styled  the  hurly  -  burly  quarter. 
April,  May,  and  June  are  the  months  f*or  the  principal 
emigration  westward.    One  of  the  papers  at  Omaha  states  that 
not  less  than  6,000  emigrant  teams  have  crossed  the  river  this 
spring.    This  is  an  over-estimate;  but  some  thousands  at  least 
have  crossed.     I  have  counted  fifty  in  sight  at  a  time;  and 

this  when  there  were  at  least  fifty  more  in  town. 
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This  emigration  makes  a  large  amount  of  trade  in  this 
region.    During  its  passage  our  merchants  do  a  large  "business. 
Some  of  the  emigrants  stop  over  the  Sabbath,  and  attend  meet- 
ing; but  the  great  body  of  them  move  on.    Thousands  from  the 
States,  and  from  the  Old  World,  are  destined  to  Salt  Lake. 
Being  in  Eastern  Iowa  when  the  IJormons  decamped  from  Hauvoo , 
I  had  no  idea  that  they  would  remain  in  the  States  in  any 
considerable  numbers.     The  fact,  however,  is,  that  so  many 
stopped  at  this  place,  and  in  this  county,  that  they  have 
for  the  most  part  controlled  the  ballot  box.    The  country 
officers  have  been  generally  such  as  were  favorable  to  them, 
and  largely  of  their  number. 

A  year  ago  last  winter  they  had  Mormon  preaching  here, 
for  months,  every  evening.     I  can  not  speak  from  personal 
knowledge,  but  the  fact  was  patent,  that  polygamy  was  a  pro- 
minent point  in  their  harangues.     I  have  this  on  the  testi- 
mony of  responsible  persons  who  frequently  went  to  their 
meetings  from  curiosity.    Dame  Rumor  has  it,  also,  that  there 
are  many  'Spirituals'  in  this  region.    Previous  to  coming  to 
this  part  of  the  State,  it  was  my  belief  that  of  the  two 
classes,  the  men  were  more  generally  disposed  to  go  to  Salt 
Lake  than  the  women.    But  I  am  now  satisfied  that  the  reverse 
is  true.    That  it  is  so,  is  not  owing  to  the  supposed  fact 
that  the  men  are  best  acquainted  with  the  customs  at  Salt 
Lake.    They  are  not. 

As  to  their  belief,  unbridled  lust  undoubtedly  is  the 
root  of  it.    But  it  is  also  true,  that  between  Mormons  and 
Atheists  of  the  materialistic  school,  ther  is  a  relation 
closer  than  that  of  cousin-german.    They  also  believe  in  a 
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preexisting  state.    She  following  are  from  a  Hormon  Almanac: 
"God  the  Father  is  material.     Jesus  Christ  is  material. 
Angels  are  material.    Men  are  material.     Nothing  exists 
which  is  not  material.     Immateriality  is  the  modern  Chris- 
tian's Sod,  his  anticipated  Heaven,  his  immortal  self  -  his 
all.'    Again:     'As  we  do  not  envy  them  all  they  claim,  we 
will  now  leave  thern  in  the  quiet  and  undisturbed  enjoyment 
of  the  same,  and  proceed  to  examine  the  portion  still  left 
for  the  poor  liormons  to  enjoy."    After  taking  up  God  and 
Jesus  Christ,  the  writer  goes  on  after  this  sort:  'What 
are  Angels?    They  are  intelligence  of  the  human  species; 
many  of  them  are  the  offspring  of  Adam  and  Eve.     Chat  is, 
they  are  men  who  have,  like  Enoch  or  Elijah,  been  translated, 
or  like  Jesus  Christ,  been  raised  from  the  dead....  '.Tho  are 
men?    They  are  the  offspring  of  God  the  Father,  and  brothers 
of  Jesus  Christ.    They  7'ere  once  intelligent  spirits  in  the 
presence  of  God,  and  were  with  him  before  the  earth  was 
formed."     In  another  connection    men  are  spoken  of  as  being 
of  the  same  species  with  God,  and  destined  to  be  what  he  is; 
for  he  was  once  what  we  are.    They  perpetrate  theological 
poetry,  for  example: 

fWe  choose  all  substance  -  what  remains 

The  mystic  Sectarian  gains; 
All  that  each  claims,  each  shall  possess, 

Nor  grudge  each  other's  happiness. 
An  immaterial  God  they  choose, 

An  immaterial  heaven  and  hell; 
For  such  a  God  wo  have  no  use, 

In  such  a  heaven  we  can  not  dwell: 
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What  kind  of  amoral  atmosphere  such  sentiments  pro- 
duce, I  need  not  occupy  space  further  to  delineate,  except 
to  state  that  vile,  hitter,  scoffing  profanity  is  one  of 
its  elements.    What  is  worse  still,  the  children  and  youth 
of  other  than  Mormon  families  must  come  under  the  influence 
of  this  pestilence." 

In  the  fall  of  this  year,  186£,  by  some  maans  the  report 
had  got  into  circulation  that  Brother  Adams  had  been  trans- 
lated to  the  better  land. 

Brother  J.  A.  Reed  is  disposed  to  dispute  the  rumor  and 
writes  to  the  ITews-Letter  as  follows :     "Rev.  II.  Adams  was  a- 
live  last  week.    At  all  events  he  or  his  spirit  sent  me  a 
letter.     Be  speaks  of  having  recently  been  blown,  thrown,  or 
knocked  by  a  stroke  of  lightening,  about  eight  f set ,  into  a 
lot  of  sunflowers,  but  not  so  far  but  that  he  got  out  again." 

Mr.  Adams  himself  writes  to  the  Boston  Congregationalist : 
"The  University  of  Vermont,  in  its  mortality  list,  is  a  little 
ahead  of  Providence"  and  declares  that  no  is  still  a  member 
of  the  church  militant . 

In  December  of  this  year  he  sends  a  coDmunication  to  the 
llews-Letter  in  which  he  says:     "It  always  gives  those  of  us 
who  take  the  ICews-Letter  much  pleasure  to  receive  its  suc- 
cessive issues,  because  it  tells  us  so  much  of  what  is  mas- 
sing in  our  own  churches.    But  for  such  a  channel  of  communi- 
cation, we  should  know  little  more  of  eastern  Iowa  than  of 
Massachusetts,    y.he.  trade  and  business  relations  of  the  Slope 
are  southward  and  westward .     Of  Dubuque,  Burlington,  Daven- 
port, or  Heokuk  we  hear  little.     "7e  have  no  business  relations 
that  way.     But  with  Denver,  seven  hundred  miles  to  the  west  of 
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us,  we  are  well  acquainted.    Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
are  sent  there  every  year  in  produce  and  goods.    Not  a  day  is 
there,  when  there  are  not  those  in  town  direct  from  that  city. 
But  the  News-Let ter  is  making  us  acquainted  with  srou,  and  it 
will  be  our  own  fault  if  you  do  not  "become  better  acquainted 
with  us. 

The  Council  Bluffs  Association  has  just  held  its  semi-an- 
nual meeting.    We  met  at  Nevin,  a  real  New  England  settlement 
in  the  counties  of  Adams  and  Adair.    The  people  have  purchased 
about  twelve  thousand  acres  of  land,  mostly  in  a  body,  and 
have  already  made  a  good  beginning  in  the    erection  of  houses 
and  opening  their  farms.    They  have  a  Congregational  church 
of  between  twenty  and  thirty  members,  and  a  good  school  house 
24x36,  in  which  they  hold  their  meetings.     Father  Davis,  the 
oldest  Congregational  minister  in  the  state,  ministers  to  them. 
He  loves  them  as  a  father  his  children,  and  is  universally 
beloved  by  them.    Though  sixty  six  years  of  age,  he  is  active 
and  vigorous.    To  us,  his  juniors,  it  was  worth  a  tiresome 
journey  after  a  heavy  rain,  to  secure  the  hearty  welcome  he 
gave  us,  and  to  hear  the  many  words  of  encouragement  and  love, 
which  his  large  experience,  and  kind  feeling  enabled  and  dis- 
posed him  to  give," 

But  Bro.  Adams'  stay  in  Council  Bluffs  was  short.    He  ne- 
ver felt  at  home  there.    He  did  good,  faithful  and  effective 
service  there,  but  Farmington,  where  he  had  lived  and  labor- 
ed for  nearly  seventeen  years  was  his  home. 

He  writes  to  the  News-Letter  under  date  of  April  7,  1863, 
as  follov/s:     "Having  received  a  call  from  the  church  at  Farm- 
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ington,  where  I  preached,  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years, 
and  accepted  the  same,  you  will  please  to  direct  my  paper  to 
that  place.     I  would  like  to  have  all  postage  matter  for  me, 
sent  to  the  same  place  by  my  correspondents, 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  church  at  Farmington  had 
made  arrangements  to  give  us  a  much  better  support  than  for- 
merly.   This  fact  is  the  more  interesting  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  the  church  membership,  from  various  causes,  has 
been  reduced  more  than  one-half. 

The  Lord  has  been  visiting  some  of  the  churches  in  this 
part  of  the  State,  in  mercy.  I  understand  that  about  twenty 
give  the  evidence  of  a  saving  change,  at  Civil  3end,  in  Fre- 
mont Go.  under  the  labors  of  Rev.  0.  Cummings. 

There  has  also  been  more  than  usual  interest  in  the  church 
at  Magnolia,  in  Harrison  Co.    A  few  there  indulge  hope.  The 
church  is  under  the  care  of  Rev.  E.  D.  King." 

In  his  next  report  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society  (Nov- 
ember '65}  he  writes  from  Farmington  as  follows:     T'I  resumed 
my  labors  in  this  place  where  I  had  previously  spent  sixteen 
and  a  half  years,  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  Llay.     I  had  been  ab- 
sent on  the  Missouri  river,  three  hundred  miles  distant,  theee 
years.    During  this  time,  many  changes  had  taken  place;  some 
had  died,  some  had  removed,  others  had  come,  and  quite  a  large 
class  who  were  accounted  children  when  we  left ,  had  grown  ho 
much  as  to  rank  with  the  young  people.    Returning  here  on  Sat- 
urday, but  few  of  the  people  could  be  seen,  until  we  met  at 
church  the  next  day.    Knowing  that  the  congregation,  for  months 
preceding,  had  been  small,  considerable  interest  was  felt  in 
the  question.    How  many  would  come  to  hear  one  with  whose  voice 
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they  had  "been  for  so  many  years  familiar?    The  day  was  fine, 
but  there  were  four  other  congregations  in  the  place,  and 
the  notice  of  the  meeting  had  been  short.     I  entered  my  former 
pulpit  while  the  bell  was  tolling.    The  house  was  already  fil- 
led.   Others  came  in,  but  were  obliged  to  stand  up,  or  receive 
seats  of  such  as  gave  room,  to  stand  up  themselves.    The  ser- 
vices were  performed  just  as  usual.    Still,  the  silent  atten- 
tion, the  felt  sympathy,  and  the  many  tears  shed,  bespoke  as 
hearty  a  welcome  to  their  former  pastor,  as  is  often  given  in 
cases  of  a  welcome  more  formally  expressed.    I  was  enabled  to 
conduct  the  services  with  a  good  degree  of  composure;  but 
these  being  concluded,  there  was  considerable  shaking  of 
hands,  with  the  oft  repeated  expression;     'Welcome  home  again;' 
and  hands  were  often  joined,  with  no  expression  save  mutual 
tears • 

So  here  am  I  again,  among  familiar  scenes,  among  many 
happy,  and  many  desolate  homes,  among  many  families,  the  heads 
of  which  I  joined  in  marriage,  and  the  children  I  have  bap- 
tized, among  the  bereaved,  to  whom  I  have  addressed  words  of 
comfort  in  their  afflictions,  among  the  sleeping  dead,  whose 
funerals  I  have  attended.    All  these  things  have  a  sweet,  hal- 
lowed interest,  after  being  absent  from  them  for  three  years. 

The  field  of  labor  is  more  interesting,  and  promising 
than  I  expected  to  find  it.    The  church  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced in  numbers,  but  there  are  many  interesting  young  fa- 
milies, not  yet  connected  with  it,  but  who  appreciate  and  at- 
tend upon  the  means  of  grace;  there  is  also  a  large  and  in- 
teresting class  of  young  people  who  are  accessible. 
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After  all  the  drain  of  the  war,  our  congregation  is  yet 
good.    We  have  had  our  full  share.    This  number  can,  perhaps, 
"be  considerable  increased  by  personal  effort,    ^e  have  a 
flourishing  Sabbath  school,  and  have  maintained  a  weekly  pray- 
er meeting. 

Itaring  the  month  of  July  we  have  been  busily  engaged  in 
making  repairs  and  improvements  in  our  meeting  house.  When 
these  are  completed,  it  will  be  more  pleasant,  convenient, 
and  comfortable  in  many  respects,  and  seat  between  forty  and 
fifty  more  persons.     It  has  been  very  gratifying,  to  see  the 
people  oiitside  the  church  so  cheerfully  and  generously  assist 
us  in  this  work.    On  the  whole,  we  feel,  at  the  close  of  the 
quarter,  like  thanking  God  and  taking  courage." 

The  church  had  lost  ground  during  Mr.  Adams'  absence, 
and  was  obliged  to  ask  aid  from  the  Society  again,  but  the 
people  rallied  about  their  old  minister;  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  the  congregation,  and  several  additions  to  the  church 
so  that  again  within  a  year,  the  church  was  self  supporting. 

The  people  thought  to  bind  their  old  pastor  to  them  fast 
and  tight  by  the  bonds  of  an  Installation.    The  News-Letter 
of  November  1863  gives  a  report  of  the  Installation  services. 

"An  Ecclesiastical  Council  convened  at  the  Congregational 
meeting  house  in  Farmington,  Iowa,  Oct.  8th,  1863,  for  the 
purpose  of  installing  Rev.  H.  Adams  Pastor  over  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  that  place.    Rev.  S.  Eemenway  of  Salem,  was 
chosen    moderator,  and  Rev.  J.  D.  Sands  of  Keosaqua,  Scribe. 
The  following  was  the  order  of  exercises:     Introductory  ser- 
vices, by  the  Lloderator;  Singing  by  the  choir;  Prayer  by  the 
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Moderator;  Benediction  "by  the  Pastor;  Singing  of  the  Doxo- 
logy  by  the  Congregation. 

SAM1 1  HEMENWAY  Moderator, 
J.  D.  SA5TDS,  Scribe. 

Rev.  E.  Adams  writes:     'We  have  made  valuable  improve- 
ments in  our  Meeting-house  this  summer.    77  e  have  also  pro- 
cured six  additional  lamps  for  it.    It  is  now  for  the  first 
time  since  it  was  built,  well  and  pleasantly  lighted  for  our 
evening  services.    The  arrangement  of  the  house  internally 
is  far  more  convenient ,  and  the  number  of  sittings  has  been 
increased  at  least  forty.    What  we  now  greatly  need  is,  s  re- 
freshing from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  for  the  quickening  of 
believers,  and  the  conversion  of  sinners. 

As  far  as  can  be  discovered,  things  in  the  church  are  in 
a  pleasant  condition,  and  the  members  are  encouraged  and 
hopeful  as  to  our  prospects.    Still,  there  is  a  great  lack 
of  spiritual  life  and  action.    But  having  mostly  completed 
our  repairs  and  improvements,  we  feel  somewhat  more  in  readi- 
ness to  address  ourselves  to  matters  spiritual.'" 

Eis  last  report  from  Farmington,  dated  March  1864,  has 
this  caption:    Twenty  Years  Ago.    He  says: 

Several  of  us,  ministers  in  this  State,  have  just  passed 
a  period  which  to  us  is  memorable- -the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  our  arrival  in  Iowa.    Those  of  us  who  came  without  wives, 
reaehed  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  opposite  Burlington, 
October  S3,  1845,  after  sunset.    We  came  from  Chicago,  218 
miles,  in  two,  two-horse  wagons.     vThen  we  arrived  at  the  ri- 
ver, the  steam  ferry  had  just  left  the  east  bank  for  the  last 
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tine,  that  night.    The  ferrymen  rare  deaf  tc  our  call.  The 

only  cover  on  the  east  side  was  a  log  cabin,  roofed,  partly 

floored,  but  wanting  windows,  doors,  chinking,  and  chimney. 

There  was  no  dwelling  near.    But  the  owner  of  this  (future) 

dwelling  was  still  there,  and  had  a  "dug-out",  or  log  canoe, 

with  which  he  offered  to  take  six  of  us  over  the  river  safely, 

provided  we  would  "sit  down  on  the  bottom,  and  sit  still". 

Accordingly,  six  of  us  embarked,  and  were  safely  landed  on 

the  Iowa  soil  that  night,  after  dark.    The  other  brethren 

with  the  teamsters,  occupied  that  cabin,  sleeping  in  their 

buffalo  robes,  after  partaking  of  the  supper  we  sent  them 

from  Iowa.    77e  six  sought  the  residence  of  Mr.  Edwards, 

then  editor  of  the  Hawk  Eye.    le  all  there  enjoyed  genuine 

hospitality.    At  family  worship  that  night,  LLrs.  3dwards 

read  the  531st  humn  from  the  Village  Hymns,  commencing: 

"Brethren,  beloved  for  Jasus1  sake, 

A  hearty  welcome  here  receive,"  etc. 

It  was  sung  amid  many  tears.    Such  was  our  introduction  to 

Iowa.    TThat  a  change  in  twenty  years!" 

But  this  second  pastorate  at  Jarmington  was  of  short  du- 
ration -  only  three  years.     I  do  not  know  why  he  left  so  soon. 
A  second  pastorate  is  usually  questionable.    Probably  he  felt 
that  things  had  about  reached  their  limit  under  him.  People 
were  not  coming  into  the  community  as  they  had  done  in  former 
years.     In  a  manner  the  town  had  reached  the  limit  of  its 
first  growth.    He  felt  again  that  he  would  like  to  try  a  new 
place  in  a  new  country. 

The  tides  of  immigration  were  then  setting  in  strongly 
toward  the  north,  up  in  the  Cedar  Valley  country.    A  score  or 
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more  of  churches  had  been  organized  up  there  within  the  hounds 
of  the  Mitchell  Association. 

Among  them  was  the  church  at  New  Hampton,  organized 
Feb.  14,  1858. 

During  the  first  eight  years  the  church  had  a  settled 
pastor  only  two  years.  Rev.  1'.  H.  Skinner,  was  the  pastor 
from  1862-1864. 

Now  in  1866,  having  been  pastorless  for  two  years,  the 
church  was  ready  for  a  settled  minister.    They  thot  that  Har- 
vey Adams  of  the  Iowa    Band,  an  educated  minister,  and  tho- 
roughly Congregational  was  about  what  they  wanted.    Mr.  Adams 
accepted  the  call.     The  News-Letter  notes  the  call  in  the 
following  paragraph. 

"Rev.  Harvey  Adams  of  ^'armington,  has  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  the  Congregational  church  at  New  Hampton,  Chick- 
asaw county,  and  has  entered  upon  his  labors  there.    We  con- 
gratulate this  church  on  having  secured,  after  long  waiting, 
a  minister  of  tried  ability  and  faithfulness." 

He  found  a  church  of  twenty  five  members,  seven  absent. 
It  was  the  pastor's  happy  privilege  on  his  first  Christmas 
day  (December  25,  '66)  in  his  new  parish  to  dedicate  a  little 
meeting  nouse ,  wnich  served  the  people  well  for  twenty  years. 
The  News-Letter  reports:     "The  Congregational  meeting  house 
at  New  Hampton,  erected  some  time  since,  but  only  recently 
completed,  was  dedicated  on  Christmas  day,  the  sermon  being 
preached  by  Rev.  E.  Adams,  minister  of  the  church." 

The  building  was  erected  during  the  pastorate  of  Mr. 
Skinner.    He  worked  every  week  from  one  to  three  days  on  the 
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building.  [The  whole  C03t  of  it  was  yl570;  tTro  hundred  dol- 
lars of  this  coning  from  the  Congregational  Union,  and  $5C0 
from  Jay  Ccoke. 

Mr.  Adams  refers  to  the  ;,finishing  touches"  on  the  buil- 
ding when  he  reports  in  the  News-letter  of  Harsh  '67  "that 
his  people  during  the  past  season,  expended  nearly  $400  upon 
their  meeting  house,  including  stove,  painting,  graining, 
seating  etc." 

In  August  of  '68,  he  reports  to  the  Home  Lissionary  So- 
ciety as  follows:     "The  Catholics  have  published  proposals 
for  building  a  church  here.     Shere  are  but  two  families  ir_ 
town  in  sympathy  with  them,  cut  they  Trill  do  their  best  to 
secure  settlers  of  their  07m  belief.     Should  they  secceed, 
they  may  make  us  some  trouble.    ~e  see  plenty  of  evidence 
that,  if  they  nad  the  power,  all    matters  would  have  to  be 
according  to  their  will.    Only  last  week,  report  says  that 
one  of  the  families  in  town  disowned  an  adopted  boy  because 
he  would  not  attend  the  Catholic  meeting,  and  join  the  church. 
The  boy  says  he  has  read  the  Bible  through,  and  that  he  'can- 
not find  a  passage  which  directs  any  one  to  go  to  the  priest 
for  forgiveness  of  sin'.    He  asked  them,   'There  did  the  priest 
get  his  authority?'     'Prom  the  bishop.'     There  did  the  bis- 
hop get  his  authority?'     ':Troiii  the  pope.1    HThere  did  the  pope 
get  his?'     'Prom  Jesus  Christ.'     'xhen,'  said  the  boy,  'I 
guess  I'll  go  to  headquarters.'     But  perhaps  3-od  is  sending 
the  Romanists  among  the  Christians,  that  they  may  learn  the 
gospel.    Certain  it  is  that  civil  and  religious  freedom  has , 
in  a  great  many  instances,  been  instrumental  of  good  tc  them. 
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On  the  first  Sabbath  in  April  we  admitted  twelve  to  our 
church;  and  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  May,  four  more;  making 
twenty  who  have  joined  since  the  year  came  in.    Many  of  these 
are  among  the  best  educated  and  most  influential  of  our  peo- 
ple.   Seventeen  of  the  twenty  united  by  profession.    At  our 
next  communion  we  expect  to  receive  several  more." 

In  November  of  the  same  year  he  reports  another  one  of 
those  hottest  seasons  ever  experienced  in  the  history  of  the 
territory.    He  says:     "The  mercury  has  marked  the  last  quarter 
as  the  hottest,  upon  the  average,  ever  know  in  this  region. 
Thile  we  are  here  exactly  upon  the  43d  parallel,  the  ther- 
mometer on  a  great  many  days,  ranged  from  100  degrees  to  103 
degrees  Fahrenheit.     One  would  not  expect  sun-strokes  to  be 
frequent  so  far  north;  yet  such  has  been  the  fact.    A  great 
many  were  prostrated,  wiio  subsequently  recovered.     In  nearly 
every  town,  or  township,  more  or  less  were  suddenly  cut  down. 
The  marked  characteristic  of  mortality  hereabout  has  been, 
death  by  sun-stroke.    A  great  many  have  been  so  suddenly  pro- 
strated, that  they  had  to  be  earried  from  the  field  to  their 
dwellings.     Some  died  immediately,  and  the  most  of  those  cut 
down  in  this  way,  survived  but  a  few  hours.    One  young  man 
here  was  seen  to  stagger  upon  a  load  of  nay  in  the  field.  He 
was  at  once  taken  off,  but  died  a  little  after  midnignt  fol- 
lowing.   He  was  one  of  those  who,  we  trust,  found  the  Savior 
last  winter. 

This  county  has  greatly  increased  in  population  the  pre- 
sent season,  and  will  more  still,  in  all  probability,  during 
the  year  to  come.     One  railroad  already  strikes  across  the 
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south-west  corner  of  "the  County,  and  the  contract  for  grading 
the  one  from  LIcG-regor  to  Sioux  City  is  let  to  the  —est  line 
of  the  County,  via  Hew  Hampton.    Doubts  as  to  whether  we 
should  be  killed  or  allowed  to  live,  have  kept  the  town  near- 
ly stationary  this  seascn,  till  the  location  of  the  railroad 
as  near  as  is  desirable.    77e  may  now  expect  some  increase  by 
immigration.    Yet  we  trust  j-od  has  mere  of  the  present  popu- 
lation to  be  gathered  in." 

In  the  lilarch  number  of  1870  is  the  following:     "Rev.  Har- 
vey Adams  writes  of  great  depression  among  his  people  and 
those  of  Chickasaw  county  generally,  on  acount  of  the  loss  of 
the  heavy  crops.    Continued  rains  rotted  early  potatoes,  in- 
jured the  hay,  and  so  damaged  the  grain,  that  thousands  of 
bushels  of  wheat  were  sold  at  25  cents,  and  the  very  best 
quality  for  50  to  60  cents  a  bushel;  while  early  frosts 
injured  the  corn  and  froze  thousands  of  bushels  of  potatoes. 
Many  farmers  failed  to  gather  enough  to  feed  their  families 
and  pay  their  help." 

His  pastorate  at  Hew  Hampton  also  was  short  -  only  four 
years.  TChy  so  short  I  do  not  know.  Why  hundreds  of  pastor- 
ates in  Iowa  have  been  so  short  is  a  mystery  to  me. 

In  the  Hay  Home  Llissionary  for  1871,  he  makes  his  final 
report  from  Hew  Hamptcng,  and  reviews  the  four  years  of  his 
ministry  there.    The  report  is  as  follows: 

"With  the  usual  Sabbath  and  Bible  class  services  at  home, 
and  preaching  in  a  school-house  six  and  a  half  miles  distant 
in  the  afternoon  of  alternate  Sabbaths,  sickness  and  death 
have  called  for  unusual  labors.     I  was  sent  for,  one  frosty 
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night  to  go  eight  miles  to  visit  a  sick  man.    It  was  dark, 
muddy,  and  chilly,  and  was  near  midnight  when  I  reached  the 
dwelling.     The  patient  was  a  man  of  about  eighty  years,  who 
had  never  made  a  profession  of  religion,  but  had  long  in- 
dulged hope.    Ee  was  a  Baptist,  but  being  old  and  infirm, 
had  hesitated  about  going  into  the  water.    He  appeared  re- 
markably well;  Christ    was  all  in  all  to  him.    Eight  of  his 
sixteen  children  were  present,  and  he  conversed  and  prayed 
with  them  before  I  arrived.     I  repeated  to  him  the  20th  and 
2Sd  Psalms,  read  selections  from  Clarke's  Scripture  Promises, 
and  prayed  with  him.    He  survived  only  three  or  four  days;  but 
I  was  well  repaid  for  my  visit,  by  many  hearty  thanks  of  the 
old  man.     The  place  was  in  the  open  prairie,  where  scarcely 
a  settler  yet  has  a  fence. 

This  auarter  terminates  four  years  of  my  labor  here,  and 
at  its  close  I  leave.    The  church  now  numbers  sixty-seven. 
Forty-seven  have  joined  during  my  ministry;  twenty-eight  of 
them  by  profession.     Quite  a  number  Presides  have  found  Christ, 
while  with  us,  who  have  removed,  have  joined  other  churches, 
or  have  gone  to  be  with  the  Lord.     I  trust  that  not  less  than 
from  sixty  to  seventy  have  been  renewed  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  our  congregation,  since  we  came  here.    Three  years  out  of 
the  four  have  been  marked  by  special  religious  interest.  Very 
many  of  the  converts  have  been  heads  of  families.     One  of  the 
young  men,  had  he  lived,  intended  to  be  a  missionary  to  China. 
Perhaps  he  is  doing  more  for  China  than  if  he  had  lived.  He 
had  a  little  property,  and  he  willed  a  part  of  it  to  that  mis- 
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sion.    Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  that  in  all  our  special  in- 
terest here,  we  have  "been  without  outside  help,  depending 
only  on  the  Eoly  Spirit.     The  work  has  "been  promoted  by  even- 
ing prayer  meetings  and  personal  conversation." 

Before  this  report  had  been  published,  Mr.  Adams  was 
already  established  at  Fairfax  near  Cedar  Rapids,  April  first 
being  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  his  work  there.     In  the 
October  Home  Missionary  of  this  year  he  reports:     "My  coming 
to  this  field  was  clearly  providential,  though  entirely  unex- 
pected by  me.    The  township  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  State 
for  agricultural  purposes..  There  is  an  excellent  church,  of 
between  60  to  70  members;  the  larger  portion  scattered  from 
one  to  five  miles  from  town.    The  peoole  have  good  farms,  good 
fences,  young  groves  and  orchards,  but  not  as  yet  barns,  nor 
good  carriages  in  which  to  come  to  meeting.    A  year  or  two  of 
favorable  crops  and  fair  prices  will  place  them  in  much  eas- 
ier circumstances.    There  are,  mostly  from  New  York  and  lie- 
England  many  excellent  f ami lit s,  who  come  to  meeting,  even 
if  they  ride  in  lumber  wagons. 

The  ladies  of  our  congregation,  young  and  old,  possess 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence.    Many  of  sach  class  have 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  regular  course  of  study,  at  South 
Hadley,  Burlington,  Vt.,  our  State  University,  or  some  other 
good  school. 

So  you  see  that  Providence  has  placed  us  in  a  good 
field.    7?e  have  a  beautiful  meeting  house,  good  brethren, 
a  good  congregation.    Things  are  looking  up,  and  we  are  happy 
in  our  work." 
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In  December  of  1873  he  tells  of  broken  ribs  and  thirty 
years  of  labor  in  Iowa. 

Although  seriously  injured  early  in  the  autumn,  I  was 
not  long  confined  to  the  house.    The  second  Sabbath  after  the 
hurt,  with  my  wife  and  a  staff  to  lean  upon,  I  ventured  to  go 
to  the  meeting-house  and  preach  once.    The  broken  ribs  are  far 
from  being  well,  but  I  am  able  to  be  about  my  usual  work. 

Tilth  the  month  of  October  closed  thirty  years  of  my  la- 
bor in  Iowa.    When  our  "Band11  came  from  Andover,  Buffalo  was 
the  western  terminus  of  railroads.    Now,  Iowa  has  more  miles 
of  railroad  than  the  whole  country  had  at  that  time.    We  then 
had  but  a  handful  of  small  churches  in  Iowa;  now  there  are 
between  200  and  300,  and  many  of  them  are  strong.    Then  we 
were  "tabooed"  as  a  denomination,  "having  no  rights  which" 
other  denominations  "were  bound  to  respect."    T7e  even  lost 
caste  in  Uew  England!    At  present,  we  are  at  least  recognized 
and' counted  in'  with  God's  people,  both  at  the  East  and  the 
Test.    And  coming  years  may  show,  that  it  was  not  in  vain 
that  the  Lord  directed  our  steps  to  Iowa.     Grey  hairs  are 
here  and  there  upon  us ,  but  we  thank  G-od  for  h.is  mercy  in 
time  past,  and  take  courage  for  the  time  yet  to  be  alloted. 
May  we  have  grace  to  fill  it  all  with  useful  labor I" 

The  pastorate  at  Fairfax  also  was  short  -  only  from  A- 
pril  '71  to  April  '75. 

In  1875  he  took  charge  of  the  church  at  Bowens  Prairie. 

In  his  first  report  from  this  field  he  hints  at  the 
cause  of  his  leaving  Fairfax.    He  says: 

"Lly  new  field  I  found  upon  the  high  prairie,  nearly 
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midway  between  the  two  forks  of  the  Maquoqueta,  on  the  well 
traveled  road  from  Llont icello,  to  which  place  the  railroad  has 
taken  most  of  the  business,  except  farming.    There  is  a  good, 
but  small  meeting-house,  40x28  feet,  in  good  repair,  and  with 
an  excellent  bell.    The  church  numbers  about  forty,  mainly 
elderly  persons,  resolute  to  maintain  the  gospel,  with  quite 
a  number  of  young  people  belonging  to  Christian  families. 

One  thing  that  largely  moved  us  to  come  here  was  the 
people's  strong  preference  for  "a  minister  of  considerable 
experience."    I  frankly  told  them  that  some  at  Fairfax 
thought  me  too  old  to  preach.    They  as  frankly  replied  that 
I  was  "not  too  old  for  them."    I  am  an  old  minister  for  the 
West  (nearly  67),  but  I  need  no  horse  for  a  field  of  this  size. 
I  have  walked  to  Honticello ,  about  five  miles,  and  my  courage 
is  unflagging.    With  divine  aid,  I  hope  to  oe  of  service  to 
the  good  cause  for  a  season  longer." 

In  the  picture  of  Brother  Adams  most  vivid  in  my  memory, 
I  see  him,  about  this  time,  shaking  from  head  to  fcot  with  the 
palsy,  but  protesting  that  he  never  could  tralk  so  far  or 
pfceach  so  well  as  now. 

In  IPebruaty  of  1880  he  writes  of  the  college  and  of  an 
enforced  vacation. 

""rhile  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  college,  and  the 
care  of  it  is  an  important  work  in  any  new  State,  during  many 
years  of  its  earliest  history,  it  lays  a  pretty  heavy  tax  upon 
home  Missionaries  who  have  a  part  in  that  business.    Four  of 
us,  who  came  to  Iowa  in  1843,  have  from  the  first  been  trus- 
tees of  Iowa  College.     In  the  earlier  years  we  often  had  to 
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make  two  trips  annually,  with  no  railroads  and  few  bridges, 
each  round  trip  making  a  journey  of  nearly  or  quite  300  miles; 
and  this  at  our  own  charges  up  to  the  present  time.     This,  too, 
besides  giving  from  our  small  salaries  not  a  little  to  help 
forward  the  enterprise.    One  year  we  gave  from  thirty-six 
to  one  hundred  dollars  each,  for  the  purchase  of  books  in 
the  professors'  departments.    But  we  see  enough  at  every  com- 
mencement amply  to  compensate  for  all.    The  college  is  a 
child  of  Home  llissions  -  of  home  missionary  prayers.  Christ 
abides  there.    At  the  senior  farewell  prayer-meeting,  at 
last  commencement,  one  of  the  class  who  came  from  Ohio,  stated 
that  he  debated  for  some  time  whether  to  go  to  a  college  near- 
er home  or  to  come  to  Iowa  College.    He  was  then  impenitent. 
If  he  came  to  Iowa  College  he  considered  it  equivalent  to  be- 
coming a  Christian.    He  thanked  God  that  he  came  and  had  be- 
come a  Christian.    The  twenty  who  graduated  all  left  as 
Christians.     Such  testimony  is  consoling  and  rewarding  for 
the  efforst  made  for  the  college. 

I  must  also  speak  of  my  vacation.      Going  to  commence- 
ment at  General  Association  allows  a  change  of  occupation, 
but  not  rest.     I  had  not  taken  a  vacation  of  a  week  for  five 
or  six  years.    Last  summer  the  opportunity  came  unsought, 
and  on  this  wise:    A  few  days  after  returning  from  commence- 
ment I  went  into  a  cherry-tree  to  gather  cherries,  when  a 
large  limb,  rotten  at  heart,  broke,  and  gave  me  a  fall  of 
about  eight  feet.    My  left  shoulder  was  so  badly  dislocated 
that  it  took  the  strength  of  four  men,  besides  the  surgeon, 
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and  a  full  half  hour*s  tine,  tc  replace  it.    Jot  two  weeks 
I  could  not  have  on  coat  or  vest.     I  was  obliged  to  lie  oft 
for  that  time;  but  as  soon  as  I  could  endure  the  necessary 
clothing,  I  began  again.     It  was  a  serious  hurt  of  the  kind, 
and  prostrated  the  whole  nervous  system  for  a  time;  but  I  t'-iz 
got  a  vacation  of  twu  weeks  witnout  seeking  it." 

In  June  of  1882  he  again  reviews  his  ministry  in  Iowa. 

"The  close  of  this  quarter  has  for  me  a  special  signifi- 
cance, as  the  end  of  thirty-eight  years1  labor  in  Iowa,  Wh»n 
the  "Iowa  .Band"  came  to  this  then  Territory,  their  commissions 
all  dated  November  1,  184b.    Some  things  during  the  past  quar- 
ter have  crought  freshly  to  mind  those  days  of  pioneering. 
Twenty  years  of  ministerial  and  home  missionary  life  we  spent 
at  Farmington,  then  a  growing  town  in  Van  3uren  County.  The 
church  ther  under  my  care,  as  Br.  5adger  informed  me,  was  the 
first  one  in  Iowa  to  become  self-sustaining.    3y  adverse  cir- 
cumstances it  is  now  almost  extinct.    ?cr  many  years  that 
county  has  had  an  "Old  Settlers'  Association."    They  make 
great  account  of  their  annual  meeting,  always  r.eld  at  the 
county-seat,  Xeosaqua,  where  brother  Lane  was  first  located. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  spoken  of  came  on  the 
17th  of  August.    Having  previously  accepted  an  invitation  tc 
act  as  chaplain,  and  to  deliver  the  annual  address,  I  attend- 
ed; the  more  readily  as  the  distance  frcm  here  by  rail  in  on- 
ly 226  miles.     To  me  the  occasion  was  memorable.     -here  -rere 
not  less  than  4,000  present.    It  brought  to  recollection 
things  taken  at  the  time  as  only  ordinary,  but  which  I  should 
not  care  to  repeat.     I  remembered  how,  in  going  there  in  for- 
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mer  days,  I  had  forded  several  streams  where  the  water  oame 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  saddle,  I  myself  getting  upon  my 
knees  upon  the  saddle,  and  the  saddle  upon  a  very  tall  horse. 
The  current  too  was  stiff  enough  to  oe  dangerous.     I  remem- 
bered that  the  first  work  I  did  in  Iowa  was  to  go  out  in  com- 
pany with  brethren  Salter  and  E.  B.  burner  and  help  raise  a 
milli     I  remembered  fording  the  DesHoines  River  on  horse- 
back, when  it  was  so  covered  with  a  yellow  scum  that  you  could 
see  it  for  miles,  and  smell  it  as  far  as  you  could  see  it,  if 
the  wind  was  right.     I  remembered  once  fording  that  stream  in 
a  buggy,  with  a  lady  by  my  side,  when  the  water  came  up  to  the 
seat,  and  this  after  I  had  put  blocks  in  the  elliptic  springs 
to  raise  the  seat  as  high  as  possible.    Several  times  the  cur- 
rent so  lifted  us  as  to  sweep  the  buggy  down,  and  make  the 
horse  head  up  stream.    The  river  is  between  forty  and  fifty 
rods  wide  in  that  region.    On  the  whole,  this  annual  meeting 
was  one  of  interest  to  all,  but  specially  so  to  me,  as  it  was 
the  only  one  I  ever  attended.    Looking  back  to  1843,  it  seems 
but  yesterday;  looking  at  the  changes  wrought  here  in  the 
world,  it  seems  like  centuries.     I  was  accounted  a  young  man 
then;  now  I  am  old  and  gray  headed  -  one  of  "the  fathers." 
Yet  abating  a  nervousness  in  the  fingers,  I  feel  young  and 
vigorous.    My  general  health  never  was  better.    The  ministerial 
field  here  at  the  Prairie  is  now  left  wholly  to  me.  Indeed, 
I  have  done  the  most  of  the  pastoral  work  since  cooing  here. 
If  the  people  would  only  all  remain,  we  could  be  supported 
here.    But  some  of  the  best  families  sell  out  and  go  elsewhere. 
A  most  excellent  Methodist  family,  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
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we  had,  have  gone  to  Grinnell,  purposely  to  send  their  son 
to  Iowa  College.    There  are  ten  children.    The  father  is 
both  wealthy  and  generaous,  a  good  man  for  any  place,  and 
so  a  great  loss  to  this  community.     Several  others  have  sold, 
and  will  leave,  and  Germans  are  tailing  their  places." 

In  May  of  1883  he  sends  his  final  farewell  to  the  Home 
Missionary  Society.    The  secretaries  give  this  caption  to 
his  communication. 

"AN  •IOWA  3AM) "  VETERAN'S  GOOD-BYE. 

With  this  report  closes  my  correspondence  with  the  So- 
ciety as  a  Home  Missionary.    Henceforth  I  shall  have  no  spe- 
cial charge,  but  preach  as  occasional  supply,  as  needy  out- 
posts and  neighborhoods  may  require.     It  is  hard  for  me  to 
realize  that  my  age  calls  me  to  lay  some  of  these  labors  aside. 
The  people  here  have  been  good  to  serve.    There  has  been  no 
fault-finding,  nothing  captious.    Difficulties  existing  when 
we  came  disappeared  the  first  year.    As  to  our  own  family,  we 
have  had  little  sickness,  and  our  wants  have  been  supplied. 
Our  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  officers  for  securing  a 
"missionary  box"  of  clothing,  which  greatly  added  to  our  com- 
fort.    One  incidental  result  of  this  has  been  to  open  up  a 
friendly,  pleasant  correspondence  with  some  of  the  excellent 
donors,  who  have  insisted  upon  frequent  exchange  of  letters. 
Though  we  have  not  met  "face  to  face,"  we  feel  the  kindly  in- 
fluence of  these  distant  friendships  kept  alive  by  the  pen. 
My  wife  performs  our  part  of  this  writing.    Much  of  the  time 
she  has  also  served  as  clerk  both  of  the  church  and  society. 


We  have  had  a  pretty  stern  winter  in  Iowa.  Twenty-eight 
degrees  "below  zero  is  the  lowest  we  have  had  the  mercury  at 
our  north  door,  but  on  the  streams  it  has  "been  down  to  forty 
"below,  several  times.    We  had  to  omit  service  on  two  Sabbaths, 
it  was  so  cold,  and  blustering.    The  roads  were  blocked  up. 
During  the  Week  of  Prayer,  finding  7/e  could  hold  no  public 
meetings,  we  nightly  set  apart  the  hour  from  seven  to  eight 
in  our  own  family  and  observed  the  season  in  that  way.  We 
always  had  observed  it,  and  did  not  feel  that  we  could  then 
omit  it.    My  wife  and  myself  being  both  singers,  we  were  not 
dependent  at  all  upon  others  to  help  sustain  a  meeting.  In- 
deed, such  a  thing  was  not  quite  new  to  us  I 

But  thought  usually  so  well  in  our  own  family,  we  have 
been  partakers  of  deep  sorrow.     In  the  short  space  of  four 
months  we  were  called  to  bury  our  oldest  daughter  and  three 
of  her  children.    She  was  the  third  child  and  the  first  dau- 
ghter born  to  the  Iowa  Band.     She  early  became  a  Christian, 
and  well  adorned  her  profession.     She  was  rather  a  superior 
musician.    I  do  not  think  she  ever  saw  any  music  that  she 
thought  was  difficult.     When  a  mere  girl  she  set  music  to 
Whittier's  "ITegro  Boat  Song,"  which  was  quite  popular  in 
the  army.    The  music  of  the  old  masters  was  mere  pastime  to 
her.    But  I  trust  she  is  where  she  enjoys  sweeter  music  than 
that  which  human  voices  or  human  instruments  can  give.  She 
lived  a  hundred  miles  distant,  so  that  the  attending  of  her 
funeral  and  that  of  one  of  the  children  made  me  400  miles 
travel.    On  the  last  journey  a  train  I  expected  to  take  at 
9  P.  M.  was  delayed,  and  I  stayed  in  the  depot,  with  others, 
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all  night,  expecting  the  train  every  hour.  It  was  a  cold  night, 
and.  I  took  a  severe  cold,  of  which  I  an  not  yet  free. 

This  church  has  "become  reduced  in  numbers,  those  who  have 
come  in  being  nearly  all  German  and  Irish  Catholics.    The  pre- 
sent indication  is  that  the  few  members  remaining  will  have 
to  remove  their  relation  to  Monticello,  five  miles  distant. 

Although  in  tailing  leave  of  the    A.H.I.I.S.  I  lay  off  some 
responsibilities,  I  trust  there  will  be  no  "stepping  down  and 
out.  '    There  are  outlying  neighborhoods  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  place  where  we  go  that  have  no  preaching.     Our  home  will 
be  with  a  son-in-law,  in  New  Hampton,  Chickasaw  County,  Iowa, 
where  I  preached  from  1866  to  1871.     I  our  declining  days  we 
are  thus  welcomed  to  a  good  Christian  home  where  plenty  and 
kindness  reign.-  God  bless  the  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety. " 

This  was  nis  farewell  but  a  month  later  (June  '83)  he 
sends  in  a  postscript  as  follows:     "$his  brings  me  to  the  end 
of  thirty-nine  years'  labor  in  Iowa.     Our  commissions  (those 
of  the  Band)  all  bore  date  Nov.  1,  1843.    Every  time  the  pen- 
is taken  up,  it  reminds  me  of  the  first  winter  spent  in  Iowa. 
Being  obliged  to  cross  the  Des  Moines  River  on  the  ice,  on 
horse-back,  the  norse  slipped,  the  saddle-girth  broke,  land- 
ing me  hard  upon  the  ice,  the  chief  fall  being  upon  the  tip 
of  the  right  shoulder.     It  was  some  weeks  before  I  could  use 
the  right  arm;  and  from  that  time  to  this,  the  deltoid  mus- 
cle, from  the  tip  of  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow,  has  been  ten- 
der and  weak.    Hence  one  source  of  my  zigzag  writing.  The 
left  hand  is  quite  steady. 
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My  first  correspondence  with  the  A.H.M.S,  was  when  Dr. 
Badger  was  senior  Secretary.    The  present  indication  is  that 
I  shall  BLLose  missionary  service  with  the  Society  when  Rev. 
Joseph  3.  Clark  is  one  of  the  secretaries  -  he  Those  father, 
Rev.  Joseph  S.  Clark,  D.  D. ,  gave  me  "the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship" when  I  was  ordained.    He  was  then  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Home  Llissionary  Society.    It  is  now  a  matter 
of  curiosity  to  look  over  letters  of  that  date  and  see  post- 
marks of  eighteen  and  three  quarters,  and  twenty  five  cents. 
In  one  of  these,  father  Turner  gives  this  advice:  "3ring 
Yankee  wives,  who  will  not  he  afraid  of  the  checked  apron; 
who  can  pail  the  cow  and  churn  the  butter." 

In  I,  Kings  20.  11,  we  read:   'Let  not  him  that  girdeth 
on  his  harness  boast  himself  as  he  that  putteth  it  off.' 
While  my  age  (74  nearly)  notifies  me  that  I  must  soon  lay  it 
off,  I  do  not  exactly  rejoice  at  the  thought.     Rather,  past 
experience  and  present  inclination  would  choose  the  vigor  of 
1843,  and  push  again  frr  a  hard  and  needy  post  at  the  front. 
There  is  some  satisfaction  in  the  retrospect.    Not  for  an  in- 
stant has  there  been  regret  for  coming  to  Iowa  when  it  was  on 
the  frontier.    Any  early  or  late  hardships  seldom  gain  a  mo- 
ment's consideration.    They  do  not  deserve  it.    Doing  work  for 
Christ  makes  the  retrospect  pleasant.    The  most  that  is  un- 
pleasant in  Christian  work  comes  of  the  thought  that  apparent- 
ly so  little  is  accomplished.    And  yet  a  minister  is  both  sur- 
prised and  encouraged  to  see  what  God  does  by  him,  when  for 
years  he  did  not  know  it.     I  will  give  one  case.    Many  years 
ago,  a  lady  was  converted  under  my  preaching,  though  at  the 
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time  I  did.  not  know  it.    She  soon  removed  to  Missouri,  mar- 
ried there,  organized  a  Sunday-school,  and  sent  away  a  num- 
ber of  miles  for  a  minister  to  come  and  preach  occasionally. 
The  outcome  of  all  this  was  a  prosperous  Sunday-school  and 
church,  and  both  acknowl edged  to  he  directly  traceable  to  the 
efforst  of  this  lady.    So  God  works  when  at  the  time  we  see 
not  his  hand.    The  bread  still  is  upon  the  waters." 

As  indicated  in  his  farewell  to  the  Society,  lie  retired 
to  New  Hampton  to  live  with,  or  near,  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Dr. 
Fabcock.    For  the  most  part  they  did  not  live  at  the  doctor's 
house,  but  in  a  little  home  of  their  own  nearby. 

Prom  various  sources,  we  gather  information  as  to  how  he 
spent  his  time  in  these  years  of  his  retirement    at  New  Hamp- 
ton.   His  chief  occupation  seems  to  have  been  reading  the  Bi- 
ble and  working  in  the  garden.    He  read  other  books  of  course, 
all  solid  reading,  and  he  preached  occasionally;  and  he  at- 
tended Associations  and  college  commencements  faithfully, 
and  now  and  then  sent  a  contribution  to  Congregational  Iowa. 

In  March  of  1891  he  write  respecting  his  first  convert: 
"One  Sabbath  morning  in  the  summer  of  1844,  just  as  I  left  my 
room  to  go  to  meeting  a  member  of  the  church  came  hurriedly 
in  saying,   'Did  you  know  that  Mr.  S's  family  and  a  proces- 
sion are  right  here  expecting  you  to  perform  funeral  services 
for  his  boy?'     The  reply  was,   'I  did  not  know  there  was  such 
a  man  in  the  community. *     I  stepped  back  in  my  room,  laid 
down  my  sermon,  took  down  Cruden,  and  turned  to  the  case  of 
the  Shunamite,  2  Kings  4:26,  to  the  words:    'And  she  answered 
It  is  well,'  and  Trent  at  once  into  meeting.    As  I  had  never 
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spoken  from  these  words,  the  remarks  made  ?/ere  of  course  ex- 
tempore. A.  thunder  shower  came  up  just  before  the  procession 
reached  the  church  and  continued  during  service.     I  did  not 
know  anything  of  the  circumstances  respecting  the  death. 
Calling  on  the  family  a  day  or  two  after,  I  learned  that  the 
man  had  been  more  nearly  infidel  than  anything  else.  TThen 
the  child  died,  he  wanted  to    bury  him  without  ceremony.  His 
wife  decidedly  objected.    Then  he  tried  twice  to  get  a  neigh- 
bor to  come  in  and  perform  a  service.    They  both  declined, 
but  offered  to  help  him  come  to  town  and  ha¥e  me  do  it. 
His  objection  was  the  fear  his  belief  would  be  disturbed  if 
a  minister  officiated.    At  the  time  I  called  his  skeptisism 
was  all  gone.    He  said  the  funeral  sermon  took  his  founda- 
tions all  away.    He  v/as  under  deep  conviction  of  sin.  Ef- 
fort was  made  to  lead  him  to  Christ.     .Being  obliged  to  be 
absent  some  ^eeks,  on  my  return,  I  found  him  rejoicing  in 

hope,  and  that  the  family  altar  had  been  erected.    At  the 
next  communion  he  united  with  the  church.    He  was  a  gray- 
headed  man  and  the  change  in  him  was  so  marked  that    no  one 
doubted  his  sincerity.    When  he  was  about  to  receive  the  rite 
of  baptism,  in  a  whisper  he  said  to  me,   'Let  me  kneel.1  I 
need  not  say  there  were  many  moist  eyes  during  the  ceremony. 
It  remains  to  say  that  his  conversion  was  an  important  link 
in  the  development  of  extensive  religious  interest  the 
following  winter,  and  in  the  conversion  of  the  three  older 
children  in  the  same  family.    This  was  the  first  conversion 
under  ray  labors  in  Iowa." 
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In  the  same  issue  of  Congregational  Iowa  he  writes 
facetiously  of  sundry  additions  to  the  Iowa  Band:     "Hot:  the 
'Iowa  Band'  grows  I    When  father  Turner  died  he  was  called 
'The  leader  of  the  famous  Iowa  Band.'    Then  Bro.  Reed  died 
he  was  added  to  the  Band.    Father  Taylor,  who  labored  for 
many  years  at  Algona,  has  been  added;  and  a  correspondent 
from  Earlan  in  "The  Register"  of  Tuesday,  Feb.  £4th,  adds 
a  Rev.  Ilr.  French!    A  goodly  number  already,  and  constantly 
increasing! " 

In  September  of  1891,  he  writes  of  another  conversion: 
"Some  time  ago  I  gave  an  account  of  the  first  conversion  a- 
fter  coming  to  Iowa.     In  the  case  now  to  be  given  there  was 
nothing  unusual  in  the  circumstances.    A  young  lady  came  to 
our  place  simply  on  a  social  visit.    She  stopped  with  a  fami- 
ly which  attended  our  meeting,  but  at  that  time  no  one  of 
them  was  a  member  of  the  church,  or  professed  Christianity. 
She  attended  with  them  and  by  so  doing  became  interested,  and 
was  led  to  consecrate  herself  to  Christ.    Soon  after  the  in- 
dluged  hope  she  returned  to  her  home  in  Liissouri.    LTone  of 
us  knew  anything  of  the  incident  at  that  time.     I  do  not  know 
that  I  ever  spoke  with  her,    But  her  light  was  not  to  be  hid. 
This  was  in  the  early  spring.    At  her  home  there  was  no 
church,  no  preaching,  no  Sabbath  school.    So  she  at  once 
went  to  work,  gathered  and  conducted  a  Sabbath  school  her- 
self.    Not  satisfied  with  this,  she  solicited  a  Presbyterian 
minister  to  preach  occasionally  during  the  summer  -  and  here 
it  should  be  said,  this  was  in  the  days  of  slavery.    He  then 
had  no  Congregational  ministers  or  churches  in  Liissouri.  In 
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the  autumn  this  minister  held  a  series  of  meetings  there, 
which  resulted  in  quite  a  revival,  and  the  organization  of 
a  Presbyterian  church.    A  member  of  our  church  was  at  this 
place  the  following  winter,  to  whom  the  lady  narrated  the 
whole  thing,  ascribing  her  conversion,  under  God,  to  the 
preaching  she  heard  while  visiting  at  Farmington. 

The  moral  of  the  narrative  is,  that  ministers,  in  their 
ordinary  work,  may  often  touch  springs,  or  stir  agencies  for 
good,  which  they  neither  know  of,  nor  suspect  at  the  time." 

His  next  communication  is  in  the  Pebruary  issue  of  1892, 
and  relates  to  Sunday  travel.    He  says:     "The  design  of  this 
paper  is  to  show  that  not  only  are  these  great  moral  and 
spiritual  benefits  to  be  secured  by  observing  the  Sabbath  --hen 
traveling;  but  also  there  is  often  pecuniary  advantage,  -  there 
is  a  saving  of  money  by  so  doing.     Sometimes  this  is  the  case 
when  to  human  view  there  must  unavoidably  be  additional  expense. 

Case  I.     In  the  spring  of  1845,  four  Hat  boats  were 
constructed  on  the  Des  Lloines  River  at  Farmington,  by  means 
of  which  to  ship  corn  to  New  Orleans.    Corn  here  was  worth 
fifteen  cents  per  bushel.    But  there  was  no  sale  for  it  at 
that  price,  i.e.,  for  money.    There  was  little  money  in  cir- 
culation, and  that  little  mostly  '  r7ild-cat'  money.    These  boats 
were  put  in  charge  of  a  member  of  our  church  at  Farmington,  by 
the  name  of  Stuart.    TThen  he  had  floated  them  out  of  the  Bes 
Moines  into  the  Mississippi,  he  there  fell  in  company  with 
four  more  similar  boats,  also  bound  for  ITew  Orleans.     They  all 
went  on  together  till  they  reached  St.  Louis  Saturday  night. 
Mr.  Stuart  directed  his  men  to  tie  up  to  the  shore,  and  lie 
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there  over  Sabbath.    The  other  boats  kept  cn.     -he  next  Thurs-* 
day  Llr.  Stuart  overtook  those  boats  and  kept  in  company  with 
them  till  the  next  Saturday  night,  and  then  tied  up  again. 
Earlier  the  next  week  he  overtook  them,  -  passed  by  them  ar.d 
saw  no  more  of  them  until  he  was  about  to  leave  New  Orleans 
for  home.     The  man  in  charge  of  the  boats  told  nim  he  had 
run  every. day  God  would  let  him,  that  two  of  his  boats  had 
sunk,  and  that  the  other  two  were  in  a  damaged  condition. 

Mr.  Stuart's  boats  all  reached  their  destination  in  good 
condition.    Iloreover,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  he  could 
run  so  much  faster  that  the  other  man,  except  that  by  keeping 
the  Sabbath  his  men  could  both  manage  and  work  the  better. 
Very  clearly  there  was  no  loss  by  the  Sabbath  keeping  in  Case 
I.     But  lest  I  take  too  much  space,  I  will  defer  other  cases 
for  another  paper." 

In  the  next  issue  he  continues:     "Case  II.  -  When  the 
'Iowa  Band'  came  west,  they  laid  their  plans  before  starting 
so  as  not  to  travel  on  the  Sabbath.    But  plans  carefully  made 
sometimes  miscarry.    The  design  was  to  spend  the  first  Sab- 
bath in  Buffalo  -  which  they  did  -  and  then  make  the  trip  to 
Chicago  the  week  following.    The  wind  however  'being  contrary,' 
lake  Huron  and  Michigan  were  very  rough,  the  most  of  the  pas- 
sengers and  some  of  the  seamen  were  very  sick,  and  our  pro- 
gress had  been  so  slow  that  at  10  o'clock  Saturday  night  we 
had  only  reached  Milwaukee.     '7e  were  still  ninety  miles  from 
Chicago,  with  the  prospect  of  reaching  there  some  time  during 
the  next  day.    The  lake  was  still  rough,  it  rained  and  it 
snowed,  and  our  fare  was  paid  to  Chicago.    Liany  were  still  so 
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sick  they  could  not  sit  Tip.    Calling  on  Rev.  D,  Lane  on 
Saturday,  and  asking  him  how  he  was  getting  along,  his  reply 
was,   'Not  very  well.'     At  the  sane  tine  he  put  his  head  out 
of  his  berth  and  vomited  fresh  blood.     But  a  half-dozen  of  the 
Band  who  could  'navigate,'  not  wishing  to  enter  Chicago  on 
the  Sabbath,  went  a  mile  or  more  up  town  to  a  hotel,  in  a 
wagon,  the  mud  being  hub  deep,    ^e  spent  the  Sabbath  pleas- 
antly, heard  Rev.  Mr.  Miter,  Cong'l,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Chapin, 
subsequently  president  of  Beloit  College,  preached;  and  we 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Hev.  Mr.  Peefc,  then  the  agent  of 
the  A.H.M.S.     On  Monday  we  had  an  agreeable  time  with  these 
brethren;  except  that  they  did  their  best  to  have  us  stay  in 
Wisconsin  while  our  faces  were  set  for  Iowa.     On  Monday  A.M. 
we  all  went  upon  the  bluff  between  the  town  and  the  lake  to 
look  for  a  boat.     Seeing  one  coming,  two  of  us  now  departed 
to  go  to  the  landing  $n&  engage  passage,  while  the  rest  went 
back  to  the  hotel  to  pay  the  bills  and  get  our  trunks.  How 
did  the  matter  come  out?    Very  agreeably  to  us,  most  certainly. 
Some  one  had  stepped  in  ahead  and  paid  our  hotel  bills,  while 
we  who  went  to  engage  passage  met  this  reception:     On  meeting 
the  captain  and  asking  him  if  half  a  dozen  of  us  could  take 
passage  with  him  to  Chicago,  his  answer  was  in  almost  exactly 
these  words:     'Yes,  gentlemen,  we  have  plenty  of  room  all  a- 
long  here.'     (This  was  in  the  cabin).     'You  can  select  for 
yourselves.    Our  usual  fare  from  here  to  Chicago  is  $5,  but 
you  will  see  how  we  treat  you,  and  if  when  we  get  to  Chicago 
you  are  disposed  to  give  us  a  dollar  apiece  you  may.     If  not, 
you  need  not  pay  us  anything.1 
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T7e  had  a  quiet  passage,  good  berths,  with  supper  and 
breakfast,  and  90  miles'  travel.    Vf  paid  our  dollar  each 
with  thanks,  and  found  that  still  we  had  spent  less  money  than 
had  those  of  our  number  who  had  felt  obliged  to  keep  on.  To 
them  the  Sabbath  had  been  a  day  of  confusion.    ffl  had  spent 
the  day  delightfully,  and  were  assured  by  the  ministers  at 
Milwaukee  that  our  stopping  as  we  did,  would  aid  more  in  en- 
forcing regard  for  the  Sabbath  than  any  sermons  they  could 
preach.     It  pays  to  keep  Sabbath  when  traveling." 

In  March  of  1894  he  turns  critic  and  makes  sundry  object- 
ions to  Dr.  Palmer's  famous  humn,  "My  ?aith  Looks  Up  To  Thee:" 

"D7hile  Life's  dark  maze  I  tread." 

"When  Death's  cold,  sullen  stream 
Shall  o'er  me  roll." 

"The  above  lines  are  selected  from  what  is  probably  the 
most  popular  humn  Dr.  Palmer  ever  wrote.    Llany  years  ago  Prof. 
Phelps  made  this  general  criticism  upon  it,  that  it  was  not 
spiritually  high  toned.     It  will  not  c:mpare  at  all  with  New- 
ton's commencing: 

"'Amazing  grace!    How  sweet  the  sound,' 
Nor  with  Dr.  Palmer's  later  hurnns  generally.    The  lines  quoted 
above,  however,  are  objectionable  on  other  grounds.     It  is  not 
spiritually  healthful  to  sing  such.     The  believer  is  not  to 
entertain  so  dismal,  so  chilling  a  view  of  life  and  death. 
The  Scriptures  do  not  warrant  it.    Christian  experience  does 
not  sustain  it.    litfc  such  declarations  as:     'My  grace  shall 
be  sufficient  for  thee;'     'Lo'.     I  am  with  you  always;'  'Re- 
joice in  the  Lord  always; '     'Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous 
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and  gladness  for  the  upright  in  heart;'  -  what  right  has  the 
Christian  to  take  a  dark  view  of  life?    And  as  to  the  exper- 
ience, very  many  have  suffered  for  years  all  that  life  could 
endure,  and  yet  you  could  get  hardly  a  word  from  them  except 
it  were  respecting  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  G-od.    You  have 
many  of  you  heard  of  Chloe  Lankton,  the  Salem  sufferer.  She 
endured  for  years  what  would  soon  have  taken  her  life,  hut  for 
her  spiritual  consolation.    Many  of  her  joints  were  dislocated 
"by  rheumatism,  yet  not  a  murmur  escaped  her.    But  she  was  full 
of  expression  of  the  goodness  of  God. 

Uor  should  the  Christian  entertain  a  gloomy  view  of 
death,   'Mark  the  perfect  man  and  "behold  the  upright;  for  the 
end  of  that  man  is  peace.'     Bunyan  makes  Christian  the  Pil- 
grim pass  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  long  hefore  the 
events  of  death.    Chat  evidently  meant  in    Bunyan' s  view  that 
with  the  Christian  the  fear  of  death  will  pass  away  ere  the 
hour  of  death.    And  speaking  from  experience  I  should  say,  the 
more  we  experience  of  the  grace  of  God  in  trials,  the  less  we 
fear  any  future  trials.    God  is  a  very  present  help  in  time 
of  need.    There  may  he  severe  suffering  in  death,  hut  the  "be- 
liever shall  have  all  needful  consolation.    Dr.  Payson  in  his 
last  sickness  said  he  suffered  every  fifteen  minutes  in  one 
of  his  thighs  as  much  as  the  pain  of  amputation.    At  the  same 
time  when  a  parishioner  saluted  him  with,  'Watchman,  what  of 
the  night?'     he  replied  'Should  think  it  about  noon.'     To  him 
the  sun  of  righteousness  was  full  orbed .    Prof.  Newman  in 
his  last  sickness  said  ne  had  often  wondered  what  the  prophet 
meant  by  the  espression,   'Then  had  thy  peace  been  as  a  river.' 
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But  now,  said  he,  'somehow  I  find  my  peace  is  like  a  river.' 

One  of  the  hymns  sung  by  many  of  the  Christian  martyrs 
when  on  the  way  to  execution  begins, 
'This  is  the  glorious  day 
"T;hen  we  shall  see  our  Sod.' 

Perhaps  the  New  Testament  most  often  represents  the  be- 
liever's death  as  falling  asleep  in  Jesus.    Peter  speaks  of 
his  own  violent  death  as  the  putting  off  of  his  tabernacle , 
much  as  we  would  speak  of  laying  aside  his  clothes.     If  trus- 
ting in  Christ,  we  need  not  fear  death." 

Mr.  Adams'  home  was  broken  up  in  1892,  his  wife  being 
taken  to  the  Independence  Hospital  where  she  died  June  14,  1895. 

Prom  that  time  on  to  the  end  of  his  days,  he  lived  of 
course  with  #is  daughter,  Mrs.  3abcock,  having  all  the  atten- 
tion and  care  that  filial  love  could  suggest. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  nis  wife  I  received  from 
Father  Adams  the  following  communication,  dated, 

"New  Eampton,  Iowa,  August  SO,  1894. 

Dear  Brother  Douglass, - 

With  September  commences  another  quarter  of  the  Minis- 
terial Fund. 

Brother  Merrill  once  intimated  to  me  that  the  executive 
committee  would  like  some  report  from  me  occassionally.  But 
there  is  little  that  I  can  report.    There  is  not  much  left  of 
me,  anyway.     I  preach  only  now  and  then;  and  do  not  attend  the 
prayer  and  other  evening  meetings  so  much  as  I  did,  as  I  have 
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not  my  wife  to  hold  me  up  going  and  coming.     I  am  liable  to 
stumble  in  the  night.    As  to  general  health  cannot  say  that  I 
have  had  an  unwell  day  for  more  than  a  year.    My  occupation  is 
largely  reading.     Still  read  the  Bible  occasionally.     Shall  be 
completely  through  it  for  the  ninth  time  since  the  year  came 
in,  very  early  in  September.    When  the  weather  has  not  been  too 
hot,  I  have  made  some  ministerial  calls.    Always  find  the  peo- 
ple here  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  am  treated  with  a  degree  of 
respect  I  do  not  deserve.    Also  take  more  or  less  part  in  the 
public  services  on  the  Sabbatth. 

Vestri  in  Christo, 
E.  Adams." 

The  end  came  September  ^3,  1896. 

We  began  this  sketch  with  quotations  from  Brother  Ephraim 
Adams,  and  we  will  close  it  in  the  same  way. 

The  younger  brother  relates  two  incidents  respecting  bro- 
ther Harvey  which  he  records  in  the  December  issue  of  Con- 
gregational Iowa.    The  first  is  respecting  "A  Notable  Funeral." 

"A  part  of  Brother  Harvey  Adams'  mission  in  Iowa  was  to 
assist  in  breaking  up  the  Abner  Kneeland  colony  -  or  the  in- 
fidelity of  it  -  at  Salubrina,  near  Farmington.    Among  the 
providences  working  to  this  end  was  the  following  incident 
which  occurred  in  1845:     The  Des  Moines  River,  says  Brother 
Adams,  had  been  free  from  ice  for  some  weeks,  when  there  came 
a  sudden  snap  and  froze  the  river  over  again.     The  ice  was 
thin  but  very  tough.    A  young  man  and  two  young  ladies  from 
the  Kneeland  neighborhood  crossed  over  the  river  the  morning 
after  the  freeze  to  a  sugar  camp  on  the  west  side.     The  day 
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was  very  pleasant,  and  they  enjoyed  their  adventure  so  well 
as  to  be  thoughtless  of  danger.    But  the  sun  had  so  softened 
the  ioe  that  they  had  not  reached  the  middle  of  the  stream 
in  returning  "before  they  broke  through  and  were  all  drowned. 
The  shock  of  the  disaster  was,  of  course,  general,  but  was 
especially  so  to  the  atheists.    They  had  usually  buried  their 
dead  as  they  would  a  beast,  talking  and  laughing  on  their 
way  to  the  grave.    Yet  so  they  did  not  now  feel  or  do. 

Soon  as  the  bodies  of  those  drowned  were  recovered,  I 
received  a  request  to  attend  the  funeral,  and  that  the  ser- 
vices should  be  held  in  the  Congregational  church.     The  re- 
quest was  of  course  complied  with.    The  three  coffins  were 
placed  in  a  row  in  front  of  the  pulpit.    All  the  sitting  and 
standing  room  in  the  house  was  occupied,  and  wagons  were 
placed  under  the  windows  outside,  and  these  were  filled.  And 
to  tnis  day  I  presume  those  families  to  which  the  young  peo- 
ple belonged  have  net  been  taunted  or  ridiculed  because  they 
cnose  to  bury  tiieir  dead  in  a  christian,  rather  than  in  an 
atheistic  manner.    As  providence  wpuld  have  it,  this  event 
was  one  of  the  occurrences  that  served  to  make  atheism  in 
that  region  a  thing  of  the  past.    Without  any  mistake  that 
occurrence  had  a  powerful  effect  for  good  upon  that  class  of 
people,  for  it  helped  to  break  up  the  organization  and  to 
banish  infidelity  from  that  region." 

The  second  incident  related  by  Mr.  Adams  refers  to  the 
pension  wnich  he  had  received  from  the  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety through  its  Ministerial  Kelief  Fund,  in  18     .    The  art- 
icle is  as  follows:     "I  was  a  guest  in  the  house  of  a  neighbor 
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of  his  awaiting  the  funeral.    He  talked,  of  his  traits  of 
character,  the  incidents  of  his  life,  especially  of  his  later 
years.     In  one  of  our  conversations  my  friend  related  to  me 
a  little  incident  which  much  impressed  me  at  the  time  and  in- 
terests me  still.     It  was  as  nearly  as  1  can  give  it  in  the 
following  words:     "As  I  was  going  "by  his  house  one  morning  in 
May  or  June,  1  tnink,  I  saw  him  at  work  in  his  garden.  Good 
morning,  good  morning,  said  1.    Whyi    aren't  you  going  to  as- 
sociation?   For  I  knew  that  he  loved  to  attend  and  had  always 
made  it  a  point  to  go.    it  was  the  morning  to  start  and  jl  was 
surprised  to  see  him  in  his  garden. 

Thy  no,  said  he.    No,  I  rather  thought  I  would  not  go 
this  year.    And  I  rather  thought,  said  my  friend,  I  knew  the 
reason  why.     I  was  confident  I  di ,  for  I  knew  his  circum- 
stances.    I  divined  at  once  it  was  not  "because  he  did  not 
wish  to  go  out  that  really  he  could  not  afford  it.     So  on 
that  day  as  others  7/ere  going  he  stayed  at  home  at  work  in 
his  garden.     But  you  should  have  seen  him,  continued  my  friend, 
you  should  have  seen  him  a  few  days  after,  as  word  came  that 
an  allowance  had  been  voted  him  of  $200  a  year  from  the  Be- 
lief Fund.    Thy,  I  never  saw  a  happier  man  than  he  seemed  to 
be  just  then.     It  was  so  unexpected  and  he  was  so  grateful. 
What  touched  him  was  that  his  own  brethren  had  done  it.  And 
it  lifted  him  right  out.    Ee  was  rich.    He  was  a  millionaire. 
Better  than  that  -  he  had  all  he  wanted  for  years  to  come. 
The  millionaire  is  not  satisfied,  he  was."     (The  friend  spo- 
ken of  was  Capt.  J.  E.  Po?/Brs,  of  New  Hampton.) 

Of  course  Sphraim  Adams  writes  the  obituary.     It  may  be 
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found,  in  Congregational  Iowa  of  November  1896.     The  first 
part  of  this  article  was  the  beginning  of  this  sketch. 

After  the  history  of  his  early  life  the  writer  speaks  of 
their  marriage,  of  Mrs.  Adams'  death  and  burial,  of  their 
seven  children,  only  three  of  them  living  to  mature  age,  and 
at  last  comes  the  general  summary  of  his  life  and  character. 
Mr.  Adams  says  that  "To  specify  prominent  features  of  his 
character  and  work  is  some  what  difficult.    These  are  dis- 
tinguished   rather  for  that  symmetrical  completeness  which 
produces  an  even,  steady  flow  of  life  force  into  other  lives, 
than  for  any  one  momentous,  things  startling  or  attractive. 
Still  a  few  things  are  easily  named. 

1.    He  was  a  man  of  prayer.    That  tone  of  voice  with 
which  he  used  to  lead  our  devotions,  how  it  sounded  the 
adoration  and  reverence  and  awe,  yet  the  childlike  faith  and 
trust  with  which  he  used  to  commune  with  God  the  father.  It 
was  in  prayer  that  he  sought  directions  to  questions  of  duty. 
Thus  in  the  night  watches  of  a  particular  date  which  in  the 
Seminary  he  decided  that  his  field  of  labor  should  be  at  the 
west  independently  of  others  and  before  he  knew  that  others 
were  considering  the  question. 

£.     He  was  scholarly.     In  intellect  he  was  clear  and 
logical.     In  investigation  patient  and  thorough.    He  knew 
what  he  believed  and  why  he  believed.    Hot  only  v/as  he  clear 
as  to  theological  views  but  he  took  in  also  the  drift  of 
scientific  thought.     Educational  matters  were  to  him  of  great 
interest.    Thus  was  he  equipped  for  usefulness  as  trustee  of 
Iov/a  College,  in  which  capacity  he  served  from  the  first. 
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3.  His  preaching  was  biblical,  appealing  to  the  reason 
and  judgment  rather  that  the  emotions.    He  sought  to  instruct. 
To  know  G-od's  word  and  declare  it  was  his  great  aim.    That  he 
might  know  it  the  bible  of  all  books  was  the  book  of  his  stu- 
dy.   He  traced  the  shades  of  its  meaning  in  the  original, 
being  familiar  with  both  Hebrew  and  Greek. 

4.  In  his  later  years,  towards  the  evening  of  life,  the 
bible  was  his  companion,  his  joy,  his  hope  and  stay.    He  read 
it  almost  constantly,  often  in  course,  from  beginning  to  end. 
In  one  year  he  read  it  thus  16  times.     In  another  14.  Hot 
dreamily  and  carelessly,  for  his  mental  vigor  was  in  force 
almost  to  the  very  end.    At  the  time  when  struck  with  para- 
lysis a  few  days  before  his  death,  the  stroke  came  upon  him 
with  the  bible  in  his  hands. 

As  showing  how  and  where  his  faith  rested,  it  was  but  a 
few  weeks  before,  in  speaking  of  his  funeral  when  it  should 
be,  &c,  he  said:     "As  to  the  text,  etc.,  I  have  no  directions 
to  give,  out  there  are  one  or  two  hymns  I  would  like  to  have 
sung;  one  in  particular.    The  hymn,   'Just  as  I  am,'  &c,  I 
would  like  to  have  them  sing  that  and  sing  it  all."    One  e- 
vening  he  said:     1  Good- night ,  brother.    Quite  likely  I  may 
see  brother  Lane  before  I  see  you  again."    For  we  had  spoken 
of  brother  Lane  and  others  who  had  gone  before.     So  when  death 
came  and  we  buried  him,  it  did  not  seem  like  death.    It  was 
rather  the  setting  of  a  sun  in  glory  for  a  more  glorious 
rising,  or,  to  change  to  a  more  scriptural  image,  like  a 
shock  of  corn  fully  ripe  being  garnered  in." 
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Second  Sketch,  EDTHJ  B.  TUSKER 

The  second  of  the  Band,  "beginning  with  the  oldest,  was 
Edwin  B.  Turner. 

He  and  William  Salter  were  the  David  and  Jonathan  of 
the  Band.    They  were  cronies  in  the  seminary.    They  selected 
fields  side  by  side  in  the  Black  Hawk  Purchase.    As  Jonathan 
survived  David,  of  course  he  wrote  his  obituary.    This  out- 
line record  of  Mr.  Turner's  life  will  make  a  good  "beginning 
for  his  sketch.     It  was  published  in  Congregational  Iowa,  the 
August  issue  of  1895,  and  is  as  follows:     "This  beloved  bro- 
ther was  the  sixth  of  the  eleven  members  of  the  1  Iowa  Band' 
of  1843  who  has  died.    He  was  a  descendant  of  Captain  Nat- 
haniel Turner,  who  came  to  America  with  Governor  Winthrop  in 
the  'Arbella'  in  1630,  and  of  whom  Leonard  Bacon,  in  his  'Thir- 
teen Historical  Discourses,'  makes  honorable  mention  as  in  the 
first  roll  of  representatives  in  the  Massachusetts  Colony 
(1634),  one  of  the  captains  in  the  Pequot  expedition  (1636), 
and  'one  of  the  most  valued  men1     among  the  Planters  of  NexY 
Haven  Colony  (1638).    His  ancestry  in  later  generations  inclu- 
des a  number  of  those  who  were  devoted  to  the  public  service 
in  church  and  state.    His  grandfather,  Capt.  Jabez  Turner, 
was  a  Revolutionary    soldier  at  Ticonderoga  and  the  battle  of 
Bennington.    His  father,  Timothy  Dwight  Turner,  was  an  elo- 
quent temperance  lecturer  in  the  early  days  of  that  reform, 
in  the  state  of  New  York  and  in  Illinois. 

He  was  born  in  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  October  2,  1812; 
worked  on  lis  father's  farm  until  sixteen  years  of  age  when 
he  was  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  machine  manufacturing. 
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During  the  last  year  of  that  apprenticeship  Rev.  Horatio  Poote 
afterwards  pastor  at  Quincy,  111.,  held  religious  services  in 
a  woolen  mill  near  by,  -  not  being  admitted  into  the  pulpits 
of  the  region  on  account  of  his  'new  measures,'  -  which  Mr. 
Turner  attended,  and  he  became  deeply  interested  and  joined 
with  other  young  men  in  holding  religious  meetings  that  re- 
sulted in  the  organization  of  a  church  in  that  manufacturing 
village . 

He  began  his  preparation  for  the  ministry  at  Kinderhook 
Academy,  BT.Y.     In  1837  he  removed  with  his  father's  family 
to  Illinois  and  entered  the  sophomore  class  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege where  he  graduated  in  1840,  and  then  for  three  years 
took  the  full  course  of  theological  study  at  Andover,  iiass., 
during  two  of  his  vacations  teaching  at  Manchester,  N»H«  He 
was  early  interested  in  foreign  missions,  but  as  he  became 
personally  acquainted  with  the  rrest  he  felt  that  the  wants  and 
claims  of  his  own  country  were  the  more  imperative  and  so  he 
expressed  his  convictions  among  his  classmates  at  Andover,  as 
they  were  considering  their  future  fields  of  labor.    The  only 
one  of  the  class  who  had  been  in  the  west ,  his  brethren  often 
enouired  of  him  about  that  vast  region.     Gradually,  one  and 
another  would  say,  'well,  I  am  going  west.'    kindred  minds 
thus  came  together  by  affinity,  and  finally  crystalized  in  the 
apostolic  number  of  'the  eleven1   (Acts  1:26). 

A  long  journey  around  the  lakes  and  over  the  prairies 
brought  the  band,  or  nine  of  them,  To  Father  Turner's  home  in 
Denmark,  who  was  then  agent  of  the  A.H.M.S.  for  Iowa  Terri- 
tory.   Under  his  advice,  and  after  conference  and  prayer  with 
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the  "brethren,  the  Rev.  3.  B.  Turner  went  forth  to  the  most 
distant  field  in  the  territory  upon  the  extreme  frontier  in 
Jones,  Dubuque  and  Delegare  counties,  then  the  farthest  set- 
tlements to  the  northwest  of  any  in  the  United  States.  He 
organized  churches  at  Cascade  and  Colesourg,  and  established 
preaching  places  and  Sunday  schools  over  a  wide  circuit.  j?or 
eleven  years  he  continued  these  missionary  labors,  facing  the 
bitter  and  howling  winds  of  the  desolate  prairies  in  meeting 
his  appointments  from  settlement  to  settlement  in  the  winter 
months,  the  howling  wolves  frequently  breaking  the  slumbers 
of  the  night.     Gradually  the  wild  prairie  was  subdued  and 
brought  under  the  plow,  and  the  rough  cabin  gave  way  to  a 
more  comfortable  home,  but  meanwhile  an  extreme  measure  of 
privation  and  exposure  had  to  be  endured.    Through  such  he- 
roic services  the  Iowa  wilderness  was  made  to  blossom  with 
schools,  and  churches  and  christian  homes. 

In  1854  Mr.  Turner  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  church 
in  Morris,  111.,  to  the  pastoral  office,  and  there  for  ten 
years  made  full  proof  of  his  ministry.     In  the  anti-slavery 
agitation  of  that  period  he  bore  a  faithful  part,  and  gained 
a  high  moral  position  and  increased  strength  for  the  church 
by  his  frank  and  earnest  utterances  from  the  pulpit.  While 
not  making  slavery  or  the  rebellion  a  hobby,  he  spoke  freely 
and  forcibly  as  occasion  demanded. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  civil  war  he  was  urgently  called 
to  become  superintendent  of  the  new  work  which  the  A.H.M.S. 
was  then  entering  upon  in  Missouri.    In  this  work  he  enjoyed 
the  full  confidence  and  support  of  his  old  friend  and  teacher 
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Dr.  Post,  of  St.  Louis.    Eis  labors  involved  much  long  and 
dangerous  travel,  and  were  attended  with  many  embarrassments 
from  the  social  repellances  and  distractions  of  the  civil 
was  and  the  antagonisms  of  an  old  and  a  new  civilization. 
Bravely  and  persistently  he  stood  to  his  work,  evolving  or- 
der out  of  chaos,  preparing  the  way  for  the  better  times  that 
have  since  dawned  in  Missouri.    He  found  in  that  state  only 
four  Congregational  chuarches,  viz:    Dr.  Post's,  in  St.  Louis, 
one  in  Hannibal,  and  two  small  churches  among  the  T.7elsh.  At 
the  end  of  eleven  years  and  nine  months  he  resigned  the  super- 
intendency  from  impaired  health,  leaving  a  roll  of  seventy- 
one  churches  included  in  the  G-eneral  Association  of  Llissouri 
and  in  three  District  Associations. 

In  1876  Mr.  Turner  made  a  trip  to  Europe,  and  among  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland  and  in  other  entranceing  scenes, 
gained  some  refreshment  and  invigoration.    He  afterwards  preach- 
ed for  the  church  at  Chenango  Forks,  IT.  Y. ,  and  engaged  in  mis- 
sionary labor  in  that  state,  wherein  he  enjoyed  the  confidence 
and  favor  of  his  old-time  friend  in  Iowa,  the  Kev.  Dr.  John  G. 
Holbrook,  formerly  of  Dubuque,  then  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Home  Missionary  Society,  now  still  hale  and  vigorous 
at  the  age  of  87  in  California.    He  spent  the  evening  of  his 
days  at  Owego,  K.i. ,  carrying  about  with  him  in  enfeebled 
powers  the  marks  of  the  exposure  and  hardship  of  his  early 
ministry  in  Iowa  and  of  his  later  ministry  in  Missouri, 
endearing  himself  by  his  manly  character  and  kindly  spirit 
to  many  friends,  and  enjoying  their  affection  and  respect 
until  he  rested  from  his  labors,  July  6,  1895. 
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He  was  married  on  the  17th  of  July,  1845,  to  Miss  Jane 
3msh,  principal  of  the  ladies'  department  of  the  City  Aca- 
demy of  Buffalo,  ff.Y.    They  reached  their  golden  wedding  all 
but  eleven  days,  having  made  thousands  in  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Missouri  and  the  state  of  New  York,  their  debtors  by  the 
hallowed  ministries  of  a  christian  home  in  unnumbered  acts 
of  kindness,  gentleness,  wisdom,  and  Iovg.    Their  two  child- 
ren died  in  infancy.    They  took  other  children  into  their 
home,  and  gave  them  the  test  nurture  and  care,    A  memorial 
service  was  held  in  the  Congregational  church,  Sunday,  July 
28th.    Mr.  Turner's  pew  was  decorated  with  ferns  and  palms 
and  evergreens  and  a  floral  stand  bearing  the  sacred  emblems 
of  the  anchor  and  the  cross,  a  loving  tribute  by  his  friends 
in  Owego.    Two  of  his  favorite  hymns  were  sung  and  addresses 
were  made  by  the  pastor  of  the  church  (Chas.  M.  Bartholomew) 
and  by  William  Salter  and  Addison  D.  Xinzer  of  Iowa.    The  three 
daughters  to  whom  Mr.  Turner  was  a  foster-father  -  Mrs.  Kin- 
zer  of  Perry,  Iowa,  Mrs.        H.  Butler  of  Evanston,  111., 
and  Miss  Ada  M.  Turner  of  Owega  -  were  present." 

This  brief  outline  can  be  easily  filled  out.     There  is 
abundant  material  for  it.    The  best  of  the  material  is  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Turner  himself.    He  did  things  to  write  about; 
and  he  was  a  good  reporter. 

He  contributed  tnree  excellent  articles  to  Congregational 
Iowa,  April,  May,  and  July  issues  of  1885,  giving  graphic 
descriptions  of  scenes,  events,  and  experiences  in  early  Iowa. 
Many  of  his  reports  to  the  home  Missionary  Society  were  pub- 
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lishod,  and  they  are  full  of  interesting  information. 

Eis  articles  in  Congregational  Iowa  are  as  follows: 

NO.  1 

It  may  be  well,  before  the  facts  are  wholly  forgotten, 
to  recall  some  reminiscences  of  the  early  experiences  of  the 
Iowa  Band.    The  day  has  gone  by  when  the  charm  of  romance 
adds  zest  to  the  tales  of  border  life.    Practically  there  is 
at  present  no  border  life.     The  line  that  once  encircled  our 
civilization  has  faded  out.     Tie  can  now  ride  in  parlor  cars 
entirely  through  what  forty  years  ago  was  the  G-reat  American 
Desert.    But  this  makes  it  none  the  less  real  that  the  fron- 
tier bordered  on  the  Mississippi  at  the  time  these  young 
men  began  their  missionary  work  in  what  was  then  Iowa  Territory. 

Their  journey  from  New  England  to  the  field  had  occupied 
three  weeks.    There  being  no  railroads  west  of  Buffalo,  they 
made  the  trip  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  by  boat,  and  from  Chi- 
cago to  the  Mississippi  by  lumber  wagons.    By  the  latter  style 
of  conveyance  they  went  from  Burlington  to  Denmark,  where 
they  were  warmly  welcomed  by  the  dear  good  Father  Turner. 

It  was  a  Sabbath  long  to  be  remembered  (Nov.  5th,  1043) 
when  in  Father  Turner's  humble  meeting-house,  also  used  as  a 
school  house,  seven  of  the  Band  were  ordained.     The  people 
having  heard  that  a  company  of  young  ministers  were  coming 
from  the  East  to  preach  in  the  Territory,  came  in  their  rude 
conveyances  from  all  the  surrounding  region,  packing  the 
school  house  full.    A  good  practical  discourse  from  Bro.  J. A. 
Reed  impressed  all  with  the  importance  of  being  thoroughly 
fitted  for  preaching  the  word  in  order  to  be  successful. 
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And  who  that  heard  it  can  ever  forget  Father  Turner's  or- 
daining prayer,  emphasized  with  tears? 

The  Band  had  nor:  reached  the  territory,  but  how  shall 
they  reach  their  respective  fields?    There  were  no  public 
conveyances  except  on  the  river.     Two  or  three  of  them  had 
been  disignated  to  fields  already  selected,  the  rest  had  to 
find  theirs.     Instead  of  cordial  invitations  to  spend  a  Sab- 
bath as  a  candidate,  with  promise  to  pay  expenses  of  travel, 
most  of  them  must  go  unasked,  on  their  own  expense,  and  with- 
out even  being  expected. 

Four  of  them,  Alden,  Salter,  Turner,  and  Bobbins  -  the 
latter  with  his  wife  -  left  Burlington  the  next  day  after  the 
ordination,  at  8  o'clock  at  night,  on  a  steamboat  bound  up 
the  river.     The  nest  morning  about  7  o'clock  they  have  in 
sight  of  the  ungainly  bluffs  under  which  nestled  a  little 
town  of  400  or  500  people,  called  Bloomington,  now  Lluscatine. 

The  chilly  November  winds  made  the  barren  bluffs  look 
.still  more  desolate  to  this  young  couple  who  were  to  make 
this  their  future  home.    And  it  created  especially  disagree- 
able sensations  when  they  discovered  that  not  a  solitary 
individual  came  to  the  landing  to  welcome  them. 

They  found  their  way  to  a  small  second  class  hotel,  the 
best  the  place  afforded,  and  made  it  thei'r  home  till  they 

could  look  up  the  people.    Alden  landed  here  also  to  go  out 
as  he  could  catch  a  ride  in  some  'chance'  wagon  sixty  miles 
to  Solon,  his  designated  field.     Salter  and  Turner  went  thirty 
miles  farther  up  the  river,  and  landed  at  noon  the  same  day 
at  Davenport,  a  little  place  opposite  of  what  was  then  called 
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Stephenson,  now  Hock  Island.    Here  they  found  Rev.  A.  3.  Hitch 
cock  just  moving  into  a  small  house,  and  beginning  his  labors 
in  a  new  field.    From  this  place  to  their  fields,  Salter  had 
to  go  60  miles,  and  Turner  £0.     It  was  an  almost  untraveled 
expanse  of  prairie,  with  no  public  or  private  conveyance  of 
any  kind.    How  to  cross  this  desert  was  a  hard  problem  for 
these  young  travelers.    A  brother  of  Mr.  Hitchcock,  seeing 
their  dilemma,  came  to  their  help  and  offered  to  take  them 
in  his  lumber  wagon  part  of  the  way.     The  day's  ride,  which 
proved  a  very  hard  one,  gave  them  their  first  experience  in 
wadding  thro1  sloughs,  and  crossing  bridge less  rivers.  They 
brought  up  at  night  at  the  log  dwelling  of  Hev.  0.  Emerson, 
in  Clinton  Co.,  who,  with  his  characteristic  cordiality,  wel- 
comed them  to  his  heart  and  hospitalities.    A  bright  morning 
greeted  them  after  a  refreshing  night's  rest  and  a  cheering 
visit  withthis  brother  and  family,  but  not  half  the  journey 
from  the  Mississippi  to  their  fields,  was  made. 

This  pioneer  missionary  was  not  long  in  deciding  how 
the  young  preachers  were  to  be  helped  on  their  way.    He  pro- 
vided the  best  conveyances  that  could  be  had.     It  was  the 
only  one  that  could  be  obtained  among  his  people,  a  'prairie 
schooner,1   (a  long  wagon  with  box  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a 
skiff).     In  this,  with  many  blessings,  and  hearty  wishes  for 
their  success,  he  sent  them  on  their  slow  and  winding  way 
over  30  miles  to  the  Forks,  afterwards  named  Springfield,  now 
I.laquoketa.    Things  serious  and  ludicrous  occured  on  this  day's 
trip.     The  narrative  would  fill  pages  in  these  sketches.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  two  green  bloods  just  from  the  East  found 
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much  new  experience  in  mending  broken  harness,  lifting  wheels 
out  of  the  mud,  dodging  showers,  and  extemporizing  "bridges. 
Starting  late  in  the  morning,  and  delayed  by  the  "bad  condition 
of  the  roads,  they  did  not  reach  the  Porks  till  10  o'clock 
at  night.    Tired  and  hungry,  the  welcome  they  received  at  the 
little  log  house  -  Salter's  future  home  -  helped  them  to  for- 
get the  hardships  of  the  day's  journey.    This  was  the  first 
night  on  their  field.    Heretofore  they  had  looked  forward  to 
it  in  imagination,  and  pictured  to  themselves  a  wide  harvest 
field  covered  with  golden  grain  ready  for  the  reaper's  sic- 
kle.   They  had  had  rose-colored  views  of  the  work  that  was 
to  be  done. 

In  their  forecasting  it  seemed  to  them  that  they  had 
only  to  thrust  in  the  Sickle  and  reap  the  golden  grain.  But 
these  visions  were  now  changed  to  reality.    They  found  that 
the  spiritual  soil  like  the  Tint i lied  prairies  was  to  bring 
forth  fruit  only  as  it  was  thoroughly  worked  -  there  must  be 
much  weeping  and  labor  along  the  hedged  and  highways  before 
the  laborers  could  return  rejoicing  with  their  sheaves. 
Their  first  day  in  the  field  was  Saturday.    This  they  spent 
in  looking  for  places  to  preach  on  the  Sabbath.     With  consid- 
erable effort  places  were  provided.     Salter  preached  in  the 
log  court  house  at  Andre*.v,  the  county  seat ,  to  about  forty 
people;  Turner  preached  at  the  Forks  in  a  12x14  log  school 
horse  to  about  thirty,  including  children. .This ,  their  first 
experience  in  meeting  an  Iowa  congregation  gave  them  much 
courage  and  hope;  they  found  themselves  among  a  kind  and  an 
intelligent  people.     Their  first  day's  visit  in  that  community 
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introduced  them  to  many  pleasant  families  from  the  Middle 
and  Ken  England  states. 

W.  II 

Mention  was  made  in  a  former  letter  that  Rev.  0.  Emerson, 
at  whose  cabin  in  De  ffitt  the  two  ministers  staid  the  first 
night,  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  ague  and  fever.  They 
remember,  while  the  fever  was  easing,  his  coming  before  the 
fireplace,  that  took  up  a  good  share  of  one  side  of  the  room, 
and  sitting  on  a  stool  and  taking  a  hot  coal  from  the  fire 
and  dropping  it  into  a  mug  of  water,  from  which  he  drank. 
But  by  the  next  morning  the  fever  had  abated,  and,  with  his 
characteristic  good-nature,  he  made  his  guests  feel  at  home, 
while,  in  his  enthusiastic  way,  he  expatiated  upon  the  glo- 
rious missionary  field  which  Iowa  presented. 

After  much  effort  he  found  a  Mr,  Thomas,  one  of  his  peo- 
ple, who  was  going  with  a  grist  to  LIcCloy's  mill,  near  the 
point  they  wished  to  go.    The  vehicle  was  so  clumsy  and  so 
poorly  fitted  for  comfortable  travelling  that  what  at  first 
was  rather  enjoyable  on  acoount  of  its  novelty,  proved  to  be 
anything  but  agreeable.    The  experiences  of  the  day  made 
lasting  impressions  upon  bodies  unused  to  hardships.  A 
board  running  across  the  wagon  box  was  their  spring  seat. 
In  its  lateral  motion,  as  the  heavy  conveyance  swayed  back 
and  forth  over  the  rough,  unbeaten  track,  the  travellers  were 
thrown  from  side  to  side,  and  they  could  prevent  being  pitch- 
ed out  headlong  only  by  holding  on  with  both  hands.    It  was 
a  raw  and  dreary  November  day,  and  the  chill  winds  had  full 
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play  upon  the  defenceless  voyagers.    After  an  hour  or  so  of 
this  rough  experience,  Salter,  turning  to  his  companion,  and 
with  a  woeful  expression,  said,   'Turner,  this  is  a  hard  "be- 
ginning of  life  in  Iowa;  I  wonder  if  all  the  roads  and  wagons 
are  like  these.1    These  freight  and  immigrant  wagons  were 
somewhat  familiar  to  Turner,  who  had  already  spent  three  years 
in  the  West.    Though  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  travelled 
in  one,  yet,  while  suffering  nimself  from  this  incessant 
pounding,  he  tried  to  comfort  his  suffering  "brother  by  as- 
suring him  things  would  improve  as  the  country  grew  older. 
'I  can't  wait  for  that,'  replied  Salter,  'I  must  have  things 
more  easy  right  away,  "before  I  am  bruised  beyond  recovery;  ' 
and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  jumped  down  into  the 
bottom  of  the  wagon-box  and  made  a  desperate  effort  to  hold 
on  to  the  bottom.    While  in  this  predicament,  trying  to  save 
himself  from  being  crushed  by  rolling  trunks  and  bags  of 
grist,  a  sudden  jolt  of  the  wheel  threw  Turner  from  his  seat, 
and  the  two  were  soon  floundering  together  in  the  general  melee. 

Owing  to  the  noise  which  the  wagon  made,  the  driver  was 
unaware  of  the  calamity  that  had  befallen  his  passengers,  un- 
til with  trumpet  voices  they  cried  out,   'Hold  onl    After  a 
hearty  laugh  the  readjusted  things  in  a  more  comfortable  way. 
Such  was  their  joy  to  find  that  they  had  not  been  annihilated, 
and  especially  to  have  a  more  comfortable  seat ,  they  in- 
voluntarily sang,  'Awake  my  soul  to  joyful  lays  I 

But  they  had  scarcely  begun  to  enjoy  their  new  situation 
before  there  was  a  sudden  halt.    The  travellers  both  leaped 
out  to  see  what  the  matter  was,  glad  of  a  moment's  rest  from 
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the  severe  shaking.    The  stoppage  was  caused  "by  a  break  in 
the  harness.    An  important  part  of  it  had  given  away.  The 
driver  was  amply  provided  for  the  emergency,    flflfh  a  pocket 
well  stowed  with  strings,  he  gave  the  young  minister  their 
first  lesson  in  harness  mending. 

They  had  not  gone  far  "before  they  came  to  a  marshy  spot, 
where  was  a  small  stream  that  seemed  to  have  no  limits  either 
in  width,  or  depth,  nor  was  there  any  apparent  way  around  it. 
It  was  a  small  branch  of  the  Wapsipinieon,  the  main  stream 
they  poled  across  on  a  flat  "boat  the  day  "before. 

Navigation  not  being  a  part  of  the  Seminary  course, 
these  young  ministers  found  themselves  unexpectedly  facing 
a  grave  problem. 

Salter  proposed  that  we  sing:    'On  Jordan's  stormy  banks 
we  stand. ' 

Turner  thought  it  would  be  more  to  the  point  to  send  for 
Hoses  to  stretch  out  his  hand  and  divide  the  waters. 

In  the  mean  time  the  driver  was  Quietly  arranging  to 
cross  the  stream  as  though  it  was  to  him  no  new  thing.  He 
jumped  upon  the  board  that  had  answered  for  his  seat  and  di- 
rected his  passengers  to  do  the  same,  and  look  out  and  not 

fall  off.    Tremblingly  they  obeyed,  feeling  quite  sure  they 
would  have  a  ducking  before  they  reached  the  opposite  bank. 
Fortunately  the  stream  was  forded  without  harm  to  man  or 
beast ,  the  water  not  being  as  deep  as  was  supposed.    The  tug 
of  war  came,  however,  when  the  team  attempted  to  ascend  to 
dry  ground  on  the  opposite  bank.    The  wheels  went  to  their 
hubs  into  the  soft  soil,  and  by  an  hour's  hard  work  in  lift- 
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ing  and  prying  by  levers,  which  tried  not  a  little  the  metal 
of  the  two  theologues,  terr  firma  was  reached. 

The  latter  part  of  the  day's  journey  was  without  incident. 

They  did  not  reach  the  mill  until  after  dark,  and  a  very 
dark  night  it  was.    To  their  dismay  the  travelers  found  no 
accomodation  for  the  night  could  "be  had  there.     There  was  no 
alternative  but  to  find  their  way  in  the  dark  to  Mr.  Shaw's  - 
their  destination  -  by  winding  their  way  along  the  banks  of 
the  mill-creek,  in  one  place  fording  it  when  they  could  not 
see  from  one  bank  to  the  other.    All  this,  however,  they  soon 
forgot,  as  well  as  all  the  perils  of  the  day,  in  the  ".-arm 
welcome  they  received  at  Mr.  Shaw's.    Though  so  late  at  night 
Mrs.  S.  insisted  upon  getting  them  a  warm  supper,  which  the 
two  tired  and  hungry  travelers  enjoyed  immensely,  especially 
the  dainty  dish  of  tomato  preserves. 

The  nouse  was  a  small  log  building,  of  one  story,  and  the 
family  consisted  of  husband  and  wife  and  two  or  more  children. 
The  one  small  room  answered  for  kitchen,  parlor,  dining  room 
and  bed  room.    Eow  they  were  to  manage  to  give  the  strangers  a 
place  to  sleep,  was  a  conundrum  to  the  new  comers,  as  they 
cast  furtive  glances  about  the  room.    But  the  good  woman  soon 
provided  a  place  for  them,  partitioned  off  with  a  blanket. 
The  weary  travelers  soon  forgot  the  hard  experiences  of  the 
day,  and  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  "Tired  nature's  sweet  restor- 
er," as  if  on  a  downy  bed  in  the  palace  of  a  king. 

The  next  day  being  Saturday,  the  two  ministers  spent  the 
forenoon  in  pastoral  calls  among  the  people  at  the  For'ks,  In 
the  afternoon  Salter  rode  to  Rowland  Cotton's,  son  of  I>ea. 
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Samuel  Cotton.     On  the  Sabbath  ne  preached  in  the  two  story 
log  court-house  at  Andrew,  the  court  room  being  in  the  upper 
story.    He  had  about  40  present,  who  seemed  much  interested 
as  he  told  them  about  how  the  churches  throughout  all  Judea 
and  Galilee  had  rest  and  were  edified,  walking  in  the  fear  of 
tiie  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  multi- 
plied.   After  the  sermon  a  kind-hearted  Methodist  brother 
gave  him  a  word  of  encouragement,  and  remarked,  !TIn  this  new 
country  we  receive  with  open  arms  all  ministers,  no  matter 
what  their  tenements  are.ir 

Turner  preached  at  the  ij'orks  in  the  log  school  hoiise,  the 
only  place  where  a  room  could  be  found,     it  was  one  low  story 
12  x  14,  with  a  half  window  on  each  side  of  the  room,  and  the 
door  so  low  that  he  had  to  stoop  to  get  in.    he  found  about 
35  hearers  seated  on  slab    benches,  and  a  small  stand  and  a 
Windsor  chair  for  his  pulpit.    Seldom  has  he  enjoyed  preaching 
more  than  that  day  in  the  midst  of  these  rude  surroundings. 
He  had  the  undivided  attention  of  his  audience  as  he  gave  them 
reasons  for  glorifying  in  the  cross,  from  Galatians,  6:14. 

In  the  evening  a  larger  audience  completely  filled  the 
room,  whose  faces  were  hardly  visible  in  the  dim  light  of  tal- 
lov;  candles,  but  all  seemed  interested  in  the  story  of  Mary, 
who  had  chosen  that  good  part  that  will  never  be  taken  from 
her.  This  was  the  first  Sabbath  of  their  missionary  work  in 
Iowa.    They  did  not  look  for  large  congregation8  in  such  a 
sparsely  settled  region.    Host  of  the  country  was  wild,  un- 
broken prairie.     Some  of  their  audience  had  to  come  many  miles, 
some  with  ox  teams  and  many  on  foot.    But  their  warm  welcome 
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to  missionaries  and  their  evident  enjoyment  of  the  Sabbath 
services,  indicated  an  intelligent  and  appreciative  class  of 
people.     Such  after  many  years  of  labor  among  them  they  found 
the  people  of  Iowa. 

In  the  week  following  the  two  ministers  were  busy  in  get- 
ting at  their  work  and  gaining  new  experiences.    One  in  set- 
tling down  at  the  Forks,  the  other  in  exploring  50  or  40  miles 
further  on,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  two  articles  are  substantial- 
ly descriptions  of  the  same  trip  from  Denmark  to  Llaquoketa, 
Turner  going  on  to  Cascade. 

It  will  be  seen  also  that  in  the  nest  article  Mr.  Turner 
turns  back  to  a  trip  taken  before  the  ordination  and  before 
this  journey  to  Jackson  and  Jones  Counties. 

NO.  Ill 

After  their  first  Sabbath  of  labor  in  the  missionary  field 
the  time  had  come  that  these  brethren  must  be  separated. 

Years  of  happy  acquaintance  as  classmates  in  the  seminary 
and  the  journey  of  weeks  to  the  field  in  company,  had  increased 
the  attachment  between  them.    They  were  designated  the  David 
and  Jonathan  of  the  company.    They  had  travelled  also  in  the 
Territory  together  a  week  before  their  ordination. 

The  arrival  of  the  Band  at  Denmark  was  a  week  too  early 
for  the  meeting  of  Denmark  Association.    This  interval  was  im- 
proved by  Salter  and  Turner  in  a  trip  to  what  was  then  called 
the  Kew  Purchase.    They  left  Denmark  on  Priday  Oct.  28,  '43. 
Their  first  days  travel  brought  them  to  Parmington  where  they 
spent  the  night  with  a  family  by  the  name  of  Houghton.  This 
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place  they  learned  7ms  one  of  the  stations  on  the  under  ground 
railroad  where  slaves  resorted  for  safety,  having  learned  the 
^vay  by  coming  there  to  mill  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  in 
Missouri.    The  Hev.  Mr.  Dutton  the  minister  of  the  place  was 
confined  to  his  bed,  suffering  with  the  common  fever  of  the 
west . 

Saturday  they  dined  at  Bentonsport  with  Mr.  Seth  Richards 
who  cordially  welcomed  them  to  the  best  he  had,  whose  plain 
fare  has  now  become  princely,  and  who  since  then  has  contri- 
buted so  liberally  to  the  endowment  of  Denmark  Academy. 

Here  they  found  the  people  of  the  place  hard  at  work  - 
trying  to  raise  the  timbers  of  a  mill,  and  needing  some  help, 
the  ministers  were  very  glad  to  lend  a  halping  hand,  "he 
crowd  who  had  come  in  from  the  surrounding  country  to  assist 
in  the  bee,  judged  "by  their  clothing,  would  have  passed  for 
ex-convicts.    Their  garments  were  all  patterns,  mostly  of  the 
style  of  many  years  gone  by,  and  not  a  few  of  them  badly  torn. 
Though  coarse  and  somewhat  ragged  in  drapery,  there  was  no 
course  or  profane  language  among  them,    The  mass  of  them  ap- 
peared like  men  of  self-respect,  and  intelligence,  and  were 
evidently  with  cheerful  hope  of  soon  making  comfortable  homes 
for  themselves  and  families. 

The  timbers  of  the  mill  were  soon  in  place,  and  the  two 
travellers  went  on  thier  way.     It  was  a  charming  October  day. 
The  almost  perfect  weather  added  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  delightful  scenery  along  the  banks  of  the  Des  I.Ioines.  3y 
night  they  reached  Xeosaqua,  where  they  were  kindly  entertain- 
ed by  good  Dea.  Hadden.     They  found  him  not  only  an  earnest 
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christian,  but  a  man  of  enterprise,  and  of  enlarged  views 
respecting  the  future  prospects  of  Iowa. 

He  had  just  purchased  a  mill-site  on  the  lapsipinicon 
where    Independence  now  stands,  and  it  was  then  expected  a 
college  would  be  located  there.    He  was  very  enthusiastic 
over  the  project  of  planting  educational  institutions  in  the 
rising  communities  of  the  Territory.    The  travellers  remained 
over  the  Sabbath  at  Keosaqua  and  accompanied  the  deacon's 
family  to  the  Methodist  meeting. 

This  was  their  first  opportunity  to  listen  to  a  preacher 
of  that  order.    He  was  one  of  their  pioneer  missionaries, 
and  not  especially  qualified  to  present  a  consistent  theology, 
or  promote  the  learning  of  his  hearers.    His  crude  interpret- 
ation of  his  text,  and  his  frequent  violation  of  the  rules  of 
Murray,  made  his  performance  a  novelty  to  the  young  preachers. 
And  the  writer  is  here  reminded  of  an  other  specimen  of  these 
early  preachers  whom  he  met  some  ten  years  after  this.  He 
went  with  his  wife  some  three  miles  to  fill  one  of  his  after- 
noon appointments  in  a  log  school  house.    !7hen  they  arrived 
they  found  the  methodist  minister  who  had  preached  in  the 
forenoon  just  winding  up  the  exercises  of  the  Sabbath-schcol , 
of  which  he  was  the  superintendent  and  teacher,  as  the 
minister  and  his  wife  came  in  he  seemed  somwhat  embarrassed 
and  the  children,  of  whom  there  wera?  twelve  or  fifteen,  all 
turned  their  attention  the  the  stranger.    The  superintendent 
soon  recovering  himself  said  'children  don't  be  afraid  because 
the  priest  and  nis  wife  came  in,  we  will  go  on  with  our  lesson.' 
He  evidently  had  not  much  system  in  his  course  of  instruction, 
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the  day  of  international  lessons  had  not  come.  'Children,1 
said  he,   'how  long  did  it  take  Sod  to  make  Adam?'     They  seemed 
utterly  stunned  by  such  a  profound  poser,     'I  will  tell  you. 
It  took  him  just  six  days.    Do  you  know  why  it  took  so  long? 
It  was  "because  in  that  climate  where  the  Lord  made  him,  it 
took  all  that  time  for  a  lump  of  clay  to  dry  through. 1  Ee 
also  asked  the  children  what  gifts  the  wise  men  brought  to 
the  infant  Savior:     They  answered  'gold  ,  frankincense,  and 
myrrh.'     'These,'  said  he,  'are  typical  of  the  Trinity,  the 
father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.'     The  same  preacher  at  another 
time  when  the  writer  was  in  the  pulpit  with  him  broke  out  in 
the  middle  of  his  discourse  with  the  exclamation.     'I  thank 
the  Lord  I  am  not  one  of  those  lamed  preachers,  and  that  I 
never  rubbed  the  back  of  my  coat  against  a  college  wall.' 

On  Monday,  October  31,  the  travellers  proceeded  on  their 
way  into  Davis  county.    Passing  through  Troy  they  reached  the 
Indian  Agency  at  night  and  found  hospitality  with  Captain 
Wilson,    Next  day  they  dined  with  Mrs.  Street  the  widow  of 
General  Street,  a  daughter  of  General  M.  Posey.    Eer  husband 
was  Indian  Agent  at  Prairie  De  Chi en,  Wis.,  during  the  Black 
Eawk  war.    She  afterwards  became  a  warm  friend  of  Rev.  B.A. 
Spaulding  one  of  the  Band  stationed  at  that  place,  who  at  the 
time  of  her  death  prepared  an  interesting  memorial  of  her 
useful  life  for  the  Burlington  Hawkeys.    They  visited  the 
graves  of  General  Street  and  Wapello  the  Indian  chief.  At 
the  head  of  the  latter  stood  a  post  with  drawings  in  red 
paint  of  a  decapitated  human  body,  showing  the  exploits  of 
the  chief. 
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Thence  they  returned  to  Denmark  passing  through  Pair- 
field  where  they  passed  a  night  with  Rev.  J.  A.  Reed  the  Past- 
or of  Iowa  Congregationalism,  and  through  Salem  a  settlement 
of  Quakers. 

The  wanderings  of  the  young  preachers  for  the  present 
had  ended.    They  must  now  settle  down  to  hard  work.  They 
had  been  sent  to  a  portion  of  country  much  newer  than  that 
further  south.    The  people  at  the  Porks  and  further  north, 
where  they  were  to  begin  their  labors,  had  but  recently  come, 
and  were  living  in  the  most  primitive  way.    They  had  greatly 
enjoyed  the  novelty  of  this  new  life  while  together,  but 
separated  as  they  were  now  to  be,  what  will  be  their  exper- 
iences in  the  future. 

Evidently  Mr.  Turner  intended  to  follow  these  articles 
with  others,  but  for  some  reason  they  did  not  materialize. 
He  was  at  the  time,  living  in  retirement  at  Owego,  H.Y.  I 
presume  it  was  his  frail  health  that  cut  off  the  further 
communications . 

The  story,  however,  beginning  with  these  articles,  is 
carried  on  in  Mr,  Turner's  characteristic  style,  in  his 
communications  to  the  Home  Missionary. 

His  first  report  may  be  found  in  the  Home  Missionary 
of  April,  1844,  and  is  as  follows: 

"In  this  new  country,  it  is  with  religion  as  with  farm- 
ing -  it  takes  a  great  while  to  get  a  start.    There  are  so 
many  things  that  need  to  be  done  at  once,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  labor  upon  one  thing  long  enough  to  complete  it , 
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without  letting  other  things  suffer, 

I  landed  in  Iowa  Territory  on  the  25th  of  October. 
Circumstances  being  such  that  we  could  not  decide  upon  our 
destinations  immediately,  brother  Salter  and  I  concluded  to 
improve  a  week  in  travelling. 

".re  went  first  to  Denmark,  where  we  found  a  very  inter- 
esting settlement  of  eastern  people.    Had  I  seen  the  high 
mountains,  the  rough,  rocky  soil,  and  the  stone  fence,  I 
should  have  thought  myself  in  New-England.    Their  houses  and 
fields  show  enterprise  and  habits  of  industry  which  are 
truly  commendable    and  worthy  of  imitation. 

We  want  from  there  to  Farmington,  in  Van  Buren  county, 
where  we  found  a  large  settlement  of  people,  mostly  from  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States.    The  minister  who  had  been  labor- 
ing there  during  the  summer,  we  found  upon  a  sick  bed.  Meet- 
ings had  been  interrupted  for  several  weeks  by  sickness. 
We  found  a  few  good  people,  who  welcomed  us  to  their  homes, 
and  were  anxious  to  have  one  of  our  number  settle  among  them, 
On  our  way  to  this  place,  we  passed  through  T7est  Point,  a 
settlement  of  some  importance,  a  county  seat.     It  stands 
upon  a  high  rolling  prairie,  and  commands  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  prospect.    There  is  a  church  in  Farmington  of  about 
twenty-five  members,  some  of  them  excellent  men,  and  disposed 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  establishe  gospel  institutions 
among  them.    There  are  many  young  men,  who  are  exposed  to 
Kneelandism,  though  I  know  not  that  any  of  them  have  embraced 
his  view.    Abner  Kneeland,  you  are  aware,  lives  but  a  short 
distance  from  this  place,  and  has  often  lectured  in  the  village. 
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From  there  we  went  up  the  banks  of  the  Des  Moines  River, 
through  Bentonsport  and  one  or  two  other  small  settlements, 
to  Keosauqua,  the  country  seat  of  Van  Buren  county.     It  is 
beautifully  situated  in  the  "bend  of  the  river,  and  the  scenery 
around  it  is  wild  "but  charming  to  the  lover  of  nature.  They 
have  hut  few  good  buildings  -  a  small  neat  court-house  stands 
back  upon  the  bluff;  a  public  house  of  some  dimensions  is 
near  it.    The  place  is  new,  and  hence  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  what,  in  the  future  changes  of  the  country,  it  will 

come  to.     It  has  a  very  favorable  location,  and  will  proba- 
bly at  no  distant  day,  become  a  place  of  some  note,    fie  found 
a  Presbyterian  church  there  of  some  six  or  seven  members. 
They  worship  in  a  school-house  which  was  built  by  a  good 
deacon,  whose  family  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the 
church. 

From  thence  we  went  to  Davis  county,  on  the  new  purchase, 
to  a  place  called  Troy.    We  found  an  interesting  settlement 
from  East  Tennessee.    A  Presbyterian  church  has  been  formed, 
of  about  thirty  members.    The  people  were  hungry  for  the 
bread  of  life,  and  were  extremely  anxious  that  one  of  our 
company  should  settle  among  them.    They  are  poor,   (like  all 
other  settlements  in  this  country,)     but  were  willing  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  support  the  Gospel.    Prom  there  we  wont 
to  the  Indian  Agency,  in  Wapello,  county,  on  the  Hew  Purchase. 
On  our  way  to  that  place,  we  passed  through  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try which  had  been  settled  but  two  or  three  months.     It  was 
literally  a  new  country.    Many  of  the  settlers  had  not  struck 
a  furrow  or  erected  a  fence.    All  that  reminded  us  that  we  were 
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in  a  settled  country,  was  the  occasional  sight  of  an  uncom- 
pleted cabin,  in  which,  we  found  families  staying,  rather  than 
living.     They  were  not  only  destitute  of  all  conveniences, 
but  were  so  open  that  the  family  could  be  seen  about  as  well 
from  the  outside  as  by  going  into  the  door  -  or  rather,  the 
hole  which  was  left  for  the  door.    How  those  families  were 
to  be  kept  comfortable,  and  now  they  were  to  be  supplied  with 
provisions  during  the  inclement,  season,  were  questions  which 
often  occurred  to  us.     Ite  found  but  few  inhabitants  at  the 
Agency.    A  few  were  anxious  to  have  the  G-ospel  preached  in 
that  place,  and  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  nave  one  of  cur 
numoer  settle  among  them.    It  will  probably  be  a  thickly  set- 
tled place  in  a  few  years.    A  town  has  been  laid  out  near 
the  Agency  house,  and  such  is  the  character  of  the  land,  and 
the  facilities  for  procuring  timber,  that  settlers  will  soon 
be  induced  to  come  in.    A  good,  faithful,  perserving  minister 
might,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  build  up  a  flourisning 
church  there. 

TCe  visited  the  grave  of  General  Street,  the  late  Indian 
Agent,  and  also  the  grave  of  Vlapello,  an  Indian  chief,  which 
are  side  by  side.    The  tribe  of  which  'Tapello  was  chief,  were 
devotedly  attached  to  General  S.  and  his:  family,  and  as  an 
expression  of  their  friendship  they  presented  him  a  section 
of  land  containing  640  acres,  which  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  his  widow. 

Prom  the  Agency  we  turned  our  course  towards  Denmark, 
passing  through,  Fairfield,  a  flourishing  and  beautiful  town, 
the  county  seat  of  Jefferson  county;  also  through  Salem,  a 
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flourishing  settlement  of  Quakers.    '7e  were  gone  from  U. 
six  days  -  travelled  nearly  two  hundred  miles,  and  expended 
but  fifty  cents  in  the  whole  route.     ':e  returned  with  a  deep 
conviction,  that  the  Gospel  only  is  needed  to  make  this  a 
happy  and  prosperous  country.     It  is  literally  true,  thai 
this  people  have  a  goodly  heritage!    A  more  beautiful  country 
was  never  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man.    This  people  must  soon 
be  a  wealthy  people;  but  it  will  be  a  wretched  people  just  in 
proportion  as  they  are  wealthy,  unless  they  have  the  Gospel. 
'How  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher,  and  how  shall  they 
preach  except  they  bo  sent?'     Oh,  that  Zion  would  'pray  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  would  send  forth  more  laboreresl" 

Ee  now  transports  himself  to  northern  Iowa  as  it  then 
was,  and  thus  describes  the  commencement  of  his  labors,  in 
the  field  assigned  him  there: 

"My  first  business,  on  coming  to  my  field,  wht&h  is 
Cascade  and  Jones  counties,  was  to  find  out  who  was  here.  I 
borrowed  a  horse  sometimes,  and  sometimes  caught  a  ride  with 
others,  and  at  other  times  went  on  foot  from  one  settlement 
to  another,  and  preached  in  every  place  I  visited.     I  did  not 
travel  a  day  in  which  I  did  not  find  Christians  who  welcomed 
me  to  the  country  and  to  their  homes.     Some  of  them  had  come 
from  the  land  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  had  lived  here  for  years, 
without  hearing  a  single  sermon.     One  old  lady  I  found  of  a- 
bout  seventy  years  of  age,  from  Connecticut.    You  can  better 
imagine  than  I  can  describe  the  ioy  which  beamed  from  her 
countenance  at  the  sight  of  a  New-England  minister.  'Espe- 
cially1,    said  she,  'do  I  rejoice  to  see  one  from  Andover. 1 
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In  the  whole  circuit  which  I  have  travelled,  I  have  found 
twenty  or  twenty-five  professors,  Congregationalisms  and 
Presbyterians,  with  their  letters  in  their  hands,  from  three 
to  six  years  old.    They  had  "been  situated  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  Join  the  church,  and  some,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  have  so  lived  that  their  neighbors  did  not  know  that 
they  wero  professors.     I  found  others  who  came  here  with  let- 
ters, but  who  carried  them  so  long  in  their  pocket  that  they 
wore  them  out;  and  still  others  have  come  without  any  letters. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  many  of  these  Christians  have  become 
cold  and  back  slidden;  but  without  an  exception,  I  have  found 
them  anxious  to  return  and  do  their  first  works,  and  come 
once  more  into  communion  with  God's  people.     Of  these,  I 
have  collected  twelve  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place,  and 
formed  a  Congregational  church  ::ere.    !7e  completed  the  forma- 
tion of  the  church  last  Sabbath,   (January  28,  1844)  and  par- 
took of  the  communion  together.     It  was  truly  a  good  season 
to  us  all.     It  not  only  reminded  us  of  the  happy  scenes  we 
once  enjoyed  in  lands  far  away,  but  also  of  the  kindness  of 
Him  who  has  watched  over  us  in  our  wanderings,  and  permitted 
us  to  sit  together  and  with  God  in  these  ends  of  the  earth. 
Llore  would  have  joined  us  had  not  the  severe  cold  weather 
kept  them  away. 

To  show  you  the  anxiety  that  Christians  feel  here  on  the 
subject  of  forming  churches,  and  promoting  Christ's  kingdom, 
I  have  only  to  state  that  two  of  the  men  who  assisted  in 
forming  this  church,   (one  being  over  fifty  and  the  other  over 
sixty,)  came  twelve  miles  on  foot,  and  that  too  when  the  walk- 
ing was  exceedingly  bad.    ^e  have  at  present  no  house  of  wor- 
ship -  there  is  some  talk  of  putting  uv  one  for  thi«  *w~.v 
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next  summer. 

I  have  made  considerable  effort  to  interest  the  people 
in  this  place  in  a  Sabbath-school.     I  have  obtained  about 
thirty  scholars,  and  expect  to  increase  it  to  forty,  and 
perhaps  more.     I  am  in  hopes  to  establish  one  or  two  Bible 
classes.    The  school  Trill  be  opened  as  soon  as  the  spring 
Trill  admit. 

"Then  I  came  here  there  had  been  some  little  done  for 
the  cause  of  Temperance.     "e  have  made  vigorous  efforst  to 
increase  the  interest,  and  the  result  has  been  that  a  socie- 
ty has  been  formed,  and  the  number  of  names  on  the  pledge 
increased  from  about  twenty  to  seventy." 

In  July  of  the  same  year,  1844,  he  reports  again: 
"My  labors  since  my  last  report ,  have  been  much  the  same 
as  they  were  the  three  months  before.     I  have  been  perpetual- 
ly on  the  move.     I  have  travelled  800  miles  and  preached 
thirty-three  times,  in  eighteen  different  places,  and  visited 
about  seventy-five  families,  whom  I  tried  to  benefit  by  con- 
versation, distributing  tracts,  and  books,  and  the  Bible.  The 
Tract  Society  made  me  a  donation  of  ten  dollar's  worth  of 
books  and  tracts  when  I  left  New  York,  which  I  find  inva- 
luable service  to  me  while  going  from  house  to  house.  M$ 
plan  is  to  keep  the  books  in  circulation.     I  go  round  at 
stated  periods,  and  exchange  the  old  books  for  new  ones.  I 
have  found  but  one  individual  who  refused  a  book  or  tract. 
They  all  seem  to  be  glad  to  read  the  books.    Many  have  told 
me  when  I  went  to  make  the  exchange,  that  they  had  read  them 
over  and  over  again. 
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Our  church  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper  last  Sabbath, 
for  the  second  time.     One  was  added  to  our  number  on  profes- 
sion.    It  was  a  good  season  to  our  souls,  though  it  was  a 
rainy  day,  and,  consequently,  but  a  small  number  were  present 
yet  we  found  it  good  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  and  trust  our 
strength  was  renewed.    Two  more  have  professed  hope,  and  have 
signified  their  wish  to  join  our  church,  but  they  were  pre- 
vented from  attending. 

Our  Sunday  school  is  in  successful  operation.    The  aver- 
age attendance  is  about  forty;  and  the  interest  appears  to 
be  increasing.    We  have  adopted  the  plan  of  the  American  S.3. 
Union.    We  have  no  less  than  four  denominations  connected. 
We  use  the  Union  question  books,  and  ours  is  a  Union  library." 

At  the  end  of  tis  first  year  (Home  Missionary,  February, 
1845 , )  he  writes: 

"With  this  communication  closes  my  first  yearfs  service 
for  the  A.H.M.S.     I  can  hardly  realize  that  twelve  months 
have  rolled  away  since  I  came  to  this  field.     I  look  about 
me  for  some  fruits  of  my  year's  toil,  but  I  find  I  have  only 
made  a  beginning.     Though  I  am  sensible  that  many  hard  day's 
labor  have  been  performed,  and  not  a  fevr  sleepless  nights 
spent,  yet  there  has  apparently  been  but  little  accomplished. 
You  have  already  been  informed  that  the  field  which  I  occupy 
was  entirely  new,  so  far  as  the  labor  of  a  Congregational  or 
Presbyterian  minister  was  concerned,  when  I  came  here.  The 
Methodists  have  formed  a  small  class,  and  a  small  Baptist 
church  was  organized. 

The  principal  part  of  my  labor  for  the  first  six  months, 
consisted  in  going  from  .-ouse  to  house,  forming  acquaintances, 
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and  distributing  tracts  and  good  books. 

One  important  ooject  which  I  kept  in  view  in  my  visits, 
was  to  ascertain  how  many  professors  there  were  Of  our  order, 
and  whether  they  had  a  desire  to  unite  and  form  a  church. 
The  number  of  tnis  class  that  I  found  far  exceeded  my  expect- 
ations, and  they  were  net  only  unanimous  in  opinion,  but  were 
strongly  desirous  that  a  church  should  be  formed,  which  should 
embrace  the  doctrines  and  adopt  usages  to  which  they  were 
accustomed.    Many  of  them  had  been  praying  for  some  time  for 
it,  and  rejoiced  to  hear  that  a  gospel  minister  of  their  own 
order  had  come  to  settle  among  them.    The  church  was  formed 
the  last  Sabbath  in  January,  1844,  when  a  little  band  of 
twelve  celebrated  the  Lord's  supper  together,  for  the  first 
time,  and  entered  into  solemn  covenant  with  each  other  and 
with  God.     This  little  flock  is  scattered  over  a  region  of 
twelve  miles,  though    the  largest  part  of  them  get  together 
at  our  quarterly  communions.     We  have  not  had  a  communion 
since  our  formation  without  some  additions,     ihree  have 
joined  us  on  profession,  and  one  by  letter  -  making  our  pre- 
sent number  sixteen. 

In  consequence  of  the  church  being  so  much  scattered 
we  have  not  been  able  to  get  together  for  prayer  and  con- 
ference meetings  as  we  have  desired;  and  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  cooperate.    Our  only  hope  in  building  up  a 
permanent  church  here,  is,  that  the  Lord  will  pour  out  his 
Spirit  to  convert  some  of  the  impenitent  ones  among  us,  and 
also  that  He  will  cause  some  good  people  to  emigrate  from 
the  Bast  and  settle  here.    ?or  those  two  objects,  many  pra- 
yers have  ascended  and  I  trust  we  shall  not  cease  to  pray 
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Being  destitute  of  a  place  of  worship,  my  church  thought 
it  "best  to  make  some  effort  to  build  one.    We  started  a  sub- 
scription paper  for  that  purpose,  and  by  the  help  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  vicinity  we  raised  about  $500.    We  have  obtained 
from  the  East  about  $250,  and  have  a  frame  erected  26  by  26, 
on  a  solid  stone  wall  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  the  frame 
is  partly  enclosed.    We  are  hoping  to  get  it  finished  far 
enough  to  use  before  winter,  but  we  shall  probably  be  pre- 
vented by  the  weather.    We  now  meet  in  a  log  cabin  whiek  is 
rented  for  a  school.    I  preach  here  every  other  Sabbath,  and 
the  intermediate  Sabbath  at  a  Scotch  settlement  ten  miles 
south  of  here.     I  have  establisned  a  Bible  class  in  this 
place  which  I  attend  every  Sabbath  that  I  am  here.    Our  Sab- 
bath school  is  suspended  for  want  of  a  place  to  hold  it. 

Our  temperance  society  meets  once  in  three  or  four  weeks, 
and  new  names  are  added  every  meeting.    This  society  was  form- 
ed since  I  came  here,  and  now  numbers  about  150.     The  morals 
of  this  place  are  evidently  improving.     It  is  not  three  years 
since  it  was  resorted  to  by  the  whole  rejoin  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  day  was  spent  in  gambling,  horse-racing,  and  conse- 
quently Sabbath  breaking  has  greatly  diminished,  though  the 
day  is  now  regarded  much  less  than  it  should  be.    Being  on  a 
public  thoroughfare,  we  are  not  a  little  annoyed  with  travel- 
lers." 

It  is  time  now  to  hear  about  a  new  meeting  house.  A  new 
meeting  house  was  the  early  ambition  of  every  missionary.  At 
the  end  of  their  first  year  the  church  began  to  move  in  the 

matter  of  building.    Mr.  Burner  reports  these  beginnings  in 
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the  Home  Missionary  of  Bay,  1845.  It  need  not  "be  said  that 
all  the  events  narrated  in  the  Home  Missionary  are  reported 
some  weeks  after  they  occurred.  The  report  of  the  building 
and  of  a  revival  meeting  is  a  s  follows: 

"Since  my  last  report,  much  of  my  time  has  been  taken 
up  in  attending  to  the  erection  of  a  church,  which  we  com- 
menced about  the  first  of  October.    By  a  great  deal  of  exer- 
tion we  have  erected  our  frame,  enclosed  it,  and  laid  the 
floor.    We  are  now  putting  on  the  lath,  and  hope  to  get  it 
completed  by  the  first  of  May. 

While  the  Lord  has  blessed  us  in  temporal  things,  he 
has  rejoiced  our  nearts  by  the  best owment  of  rich  spiritual 
blessings.    ?or  some  weeks  past  I  have  taken  special  pains  to 
visit  the  memoers  of  the  church  to  inquire  into  their  spiri- 
tual state,  and  endeavored  to  exhort  them  to  earnest  prayer 
for  the  revival  of  the  work  of  grace  in  their  own  hearts  and 
in  the  community.     I  ref joiced  to  find  that  a  few  of  them  were 
already  calling  earnestly  upon  God,  and  were  expecting  a 
blessing  upon  their  own  soiils,  while  they  were  labouring  for 
the  salvation  of  their  neighbors  and  friends.  It  was  scon 
evident  that  the  majority  of  our  little  church  were  becoming 
more  earnest  in  their  supplications  for  the  divine  blessing. 
Nor  was  this  interest  excited  by  praying  with  each  other  and 
exhorting  one  another  in  the  prayer  meeting,  for  they  live 
so  much  scattered  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  sustain 
such  meetings;  but  each  one  seemed  to  feel  that  he  had  an 
individual  responsibility  which  oonstrained  him  to  pray, 
though  he  had  to  go  alone  to  the  mercy  seat. 
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We  invited  "brother  Kolbrook  of  Dubuque  to  assist  us  in 
a  three  days'  meeting,  and  on  the  second  day  previous  to 
the  meeting,  (January  14th,)  I  started  after  him.     I  had 
made  an  appointment  on  the  road  six  miles  from  this  place, 
and  when  I  arrived  there  I  found  about  twenty  persons  wait- 
ing  to  hear  the  Oospel  preached.  My  subject  was  the  'new 
birth; '  a  deep  solemnity  seemed  to  pervade  the  room  -  some 
were  weeping. 

3efore  we  were  ten  miles  on  our  way,  the  rain  poured 
down  in  torrents,  accompanied  with  hail  and  sleet,  and  at- 
tended with  most  terrific  thunder  and  lightining.    ^e  began 
seriously  to  question  whether  we  ought  not  to  return  to  Du- 
buque; but  concluded,  that  we  were  in  the  path  of  duty, 
and  that  'He  who  rides  upon  the  whirlwind'  could  control 
this  war  of  the  elements  and  give  us  a  clear  sky  for  our 
meeting.    We  were  put  back  so  much  by  the  storm,  that  we 
were  obliged  to  stip  at  the  house  where  I  held  the  meeting 
two  days  before.    ~e  sent  out  word  immediately  that  we  would 
have  a  meeting.    Before  we  coula  dry  ourselves  and  get  sup- 
per, the  neighbors  were  all  in.    Brother  H.  preached,  and 
then  called  for  inquirers  to  manifest  their  concern.  Six 
soon  presented  themselves,  and  among  them  was  a  man  of  gray 
hairs,  his  son    and  daughter,  and  a  grand-child  mingling  their 
tears  together  in  view  of  their  sins.    It  was  the  most  in- 
teresting sight  I  was  ever  permitted  to  behold;  a  heart  of 
adamant  could  not  have  remained  unmoved  at  such  a  scene. 

The  next  morning  the  clouds  rolled  away,  and  wa  came  to 
this  place  (Cascade)  and  held  a  meeting  in  the  evening,  and 
through  Saturday  and  Sabbath,  and  the  last  sermon  was  preach- 
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ed  on  Monday  evening,  when  there  were  about  100  present, 
and  great  solemnity  pervaded  the  meeting.    About  fifteen 
professed  a  hope  during  these  meetings,  and  many  are  still 
anxious.    Six  of  these  have  since  united  with  our  church, 
and  two  by  letter.     It  was  just  one  year  from  the  time  of 
our  organization.    We  feel  compelled  to  exclaim,  as  we  look 
back  upon  the  last  year,   'What  hath  God  wrought?1     We  will 

thank  him  and  take  courage.     I  am  endeavoring  to  follow 
up  this  interest  by  holding  meetings  in  different  neighbor- 
hoods during  the  week  there  are  eight  or  ten  more  who  will 
probably  unite  with  the  church  at  our  next  communion.  This 
is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes." 

There  is  no    record  of  the  completion  or  dedication  of 
this  house  at  Cascade,  and  there  is  no  description  of  the 
building,  but  in  his  communication  of  April,  1846,  Mr.  Turner 
speaks  of  the  benefits  of  the  building  to  the  work  of  the 
church,  together  with  other  matters: 

"There  have  been  no  remarkable  changes  here  since  my 
last  report,  though  there  is  manifestly  an  increasing  inter- 
est felt  in  religious  things.     Since  we  opened  our  new  house 
of  worship,  our  congregations  have  been  considerably  larger 
and  are  gradually  increasing.    The  truth  is  listened  to  with 
respect,  and  in  some  cases,  we  trust,  with  heartfelt  inter- 
est.    The  members  of  the  church  appear,  in  some  instances,  to 
be  growing  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  in  conformity 
to  the  spirit  of  their  Divine  master.    Though  they  are  not 
all  manifesting  that  zeal  for  the  cause  which  we  desire  to 
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see,  yet  there  are  some  of  our  little  church  that  are  truly 
praying,   'Thy  kingdom  come,'  and  are  putting  forth  corres- 
ponding efforts.    There  is  a  growing  interest  felt  here  in 

supporting  the  regular  institutions  of  the  Gospel.  The 
people  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  permanent 
ministry. 

You  are  aware  that  this  church  is  very  much  scattered. 
This  renders  it  impossible  for  them  to  meet  together  in  one 
place  for  prayer  meetings.    This  induced  us  to  establish 
prayer  meetings  in  three  different  settlements  to  be  held 
on  the  same  evening.    These  meetings  have  been  mostly  well 
attended,  and  in  tiro  of  these  settlements  they  are  increas- 
ing in  numbers  and  interest.     Some  time  in  the  month  of  Nov- 
ember last,  after  preaching  a  sermon  upon  the  duty,  impor- 
tance, and  advantages  of  studying  the  Bible,  I  organization 
a  Sabbath  school  and  Bible  class.    At  the  time  of  organiza- 
tion the  Sabbath  school  consisted  of  but  five  members,  now 
it  numbers  from  twenty- five  to  thirty,  and  is  increasing 
and  the  Bible  class  has  averaged  from  tan  to  fifteen. 

I  ought  to  state  that  these  children  are  mostly  of  fa- 
milies that  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  church, 
and  were  consequently  entirely  ignorant  of  what  was  taught 
in  the  Sabbath  school,  and  even  some  of  the  parents  were  a- 
fraid  our  charges  would  be  too  highi 

In  closing,  I  cannot  but  express  my  gratitude  to  God 
for  the  existence  of  the  A.H.M.S.    Whatever  good  has  been 
accomplished  here  has  been  tbrough  its  instrumentality. 
Then  your  missionary  arrived,  two  years  since,  it  was  one 
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widespread  moral  waste,  and  though  it  is  yet  far  from  being 
the  garden  of  the  Lord,  yet  important  changes  have  been  made 
for  the  better.     In  that  time,  a  church  has  been  gathered,  of 
nearly  thirty  members,  a  house  of  worship  nearly  completed, 
a  temperance  society  of  nearly  150  members  has  been  formed, 
and  much  of  the  time  a  Sabbath  school  sustained.  Previous 
to  that  time,  there  was  seldom  preaching  here  on  the  Sab- 
bath, but  the  day  was  devoted  to  gambling,  horse-racing,  &c." 

The  next  report,  November,  1846,  relates  principally 
the  missionary  labors  in  outlying  districts.    No  missionary 
in  those  days  was  content  to  stay  in  his  own  little  parish 
proper.    Wide  spread  destitution  and  opportunities  took  him 
far  afield.     Often  times  the  missionary  ?/orked  himself  out 
of  the  old  field  into  a  new  one,  because  the  new  was  so  ap- 
pealing with  its  needs  and  prospects;  as  was  the  case 
With  Mr.  Turner,  just  a  little  later.    The  report  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"A  portion  of  my  time  has  been  spent  in  visiting  from 
house  to  house,  in  destitute  settlements,  when  I  generally 
take  with  me  religious  tracts,  and  a  few  volumes  of  the  Tract 
Society's  publications,  for  distribution.    These  visits,  with- 
out exception,  have  been  kindly  and  thankfully  received,  and 
the  tracts  and  books  were  received  with  a  cordiality  that  as- 
sured me  they  would  be  read.     I  have  also  spent  much  time  in 
visiting  different  settlements,  and  labored  to  interest  the 
peoole  in  Sabbath  school.     I  visited  five  different  settle- 
ments for  this  purpose,  and  succeeded  in  organizing  a  Sabbath 
school  in  each.     In  some  of  these  communities,  this  is  nearly 
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all  the  religious  inst  ruction  they  have,  and.  in  some  of 
them  there  is  no  other  school  of  any  kind.     I  have  been  fur- 
nished with  hooks  for  these  schools  mostly  by  the  A/S.S.  Union. 
Their  interest  increases  with  their  acquaintance  with  the  hooks, 
and  the  character  of  the  institution.     I  have  been  highly  gra- 
tified as  I  have  visited  these  schools,  to  see  the  manifest 
improvement  of  children  and  parents. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  the  school  in  this  place,  with  all 
the  surrounding  schools,  met  in  this  village.    Three  or  four 
appropriate  addresses  were  delivered  in  the  church;  thence  we 
marched  to  a  grove,  where  we  found  an  ample  table  loaded  with 
the  bounties  of  Providence,  by  which  the  appetites  of  more 
than  200  were  gratified  to  the  full.    After  singing  an  appro- 
priate hymn,  we  dispersed. 

I  mention  this,  because  the  occasion  was  entirely  new  here, 
and  has  done  much  to  excite  an  interest  among  parents  and 
children  in  Sabbath  schools;  since  that  occasion,  the  school 
in  this  village  has  doubled  its  number.     I  ought  not  to  con- 
ceal it  from  you,  that  here  is  great  opposition  manifested 
here  to  these  schools,  not  by  the  wicked,  but  by  some  who 
ought  to  be  friends. 

I  am  happy  to  say,  that  our  church  are  increasing  their 
diligence.    They  seem  to  be  more  than  ever  attached  to  their 
minister  and  to  the  ordinances  of  God's  house.    We  have  es- 
tablished a  prayer  meeting  on  Sabbath  morning,  an  hour  before 
public  worship,  which  has  been  well  attended,  and  the  brethren 
manifest  an  earnest  desire  for  the  outpourings  of  the  Spirit 
upon  the  church  and  the  wicked.     Our  audiences  are  increasing 
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and  attentive.    When  I  behold  these  desolations,  and  reflect 
that  amidst  all  this  darkness,  the  Gospel  in  its  purity  and 
simplicity  is  publicly  advocated  here  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath, 
is  exemplified  to  some  extent  in  the  lives  of  this  infant 
church,  is  carried  from  house  to  house,  and  impressed  weekly 
upon  the  minds  of  most  of  the  children  and  youth  here  in  the 
Sabbath  school,  I  cannot  express  my  gratitufle  to  God  for  the 
existence  of  the  A.H.M.S.    This  feeble  church  could  never 
have  arisen  without  help,  and  had  it  not  existed,  and  had 
this  people  been  deprived  of  the  labors  of  a  Gospel  minis- 
ter, these  blessings  would  not  have  been  enjoyed.    With  the 
continuance  of  your  fostering  care,  and  with  the  ordinary 
blessing  of  God  upon  our  labors,  this  church  will  not  only 
become  a  light  in  this  wilderness,  but  villi  be  a  coworker 
with  your  Society,  in  giving  the  Gospel  to  other  destitute 
places . " 

One  of  the  results  of  the  missionary  labors  was  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Colony  church,  now  Colsburg,  which  he  added 
to  his  Cascade  field.    The  date  of  the  organization  is  Dec- 
ember 5 ,  1846. 

In  1847  he  moved  to  the  Colony,  leaving  Cascade  to  the 
pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Robert  Stuart. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  moving  in  the  Home  Missionary. 

His  first  report  from  Colony  is  dated  July  1848,  and 
tells  of  the  organization  of  still  another  church  to  be  join- 
ed with  his  Colony  field.    The  report  is  as  follows: 

"Through  the  kindness  of  God  I  have  been  permitted  to 
perform  the  labors  of  another  quarter.     I  have  preached  re-u- 
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larly  during  the  last  three  months  at  this  place  and  Yankee 
Settlement,  one  half  of  the  time  in  each  place.    Cur  meetings 
are  increasing  in  numbers  and  interest.    Our  weekly  prayer- 
meeting  has  been  kept  up,  but  owing  to  the  distance  most  of 

our  church  members  have  to  come,  and  to  the  want  of  means  of 
conveyance,  they  have  been  thinly  attended.    "re  have  always 
had  enough,  however,  to  claim  the  promise  and  our  meetings 
have  been  precious  seasons.     Our  young  people  have  become  in- 
terested in  the  reading  and  study  of  the  Bible.    About  18  of 
them  have  pledged  themselves  to  read  the  Bible  through  in  a 
year,  and  are  reading  it  together  in  course,  at  the  rate  of 
25  chapters  a  week.    7!e  are  to  meet  together  occasionally  to 
propese  and    answer  questions,  and  explain  difficutl  passages. 

Yankee  Settlement  consists  of  about  20  families,  mostly 
from  the  easter  states.    The  settlement  is  new;  it  is  only 
about  four  years  since  the  first  settler  went  there.  They 
appear  much  gratified  that  they  can  enjoy  the  labors  of  one 
of  your  missionaries,  and  promise  to  do  something  for  his 
support . 

Brother  Hill,  of  Garnavillo,  and  I,  went  there  in  Jan- 
uary, and  commenced  a  protracted  meeting,  and  continued  five 
days.     The  school  house  being  occupied,  we  could  only  nave 
preaching'  in  the  evening.     7/e  held  prayer-meet ings  and  visit- 
ed during  the  day  time.    Among  the  impenitent,  there  was  no 
very  much  special , interest ,  but  professing  Christians  were 
very  much  revived.    At  the  close  of  the  meeting  we  formed 
a  Congregational  church  of  five  members  (Llarch  5,  1848). 
There  are  others  there  who  will  probably  unite  when  the 
Lord's  supper  is  administered." 
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The  preface  of  llr.  Turner's  next  report,   (February,  '49) 
by  the  secretaries,  is  as  follows: 

"As  the  friends  of  Llissions  at  the  East  go  up  to  the 
house  of  God  with  the  multitude  of  those  who  keep  holy  day, 
or  retreat  from  the  wintry  storm  and  gather  around  the  even- 
ing fire  in  all  the  abundance  of  domestic  comforts,  let  them 
remember  the  missionary  in  his  distant  cabin,  far  out  on  the 
prairie,  away  on  the  very  verge  of  civilization.     It  is  no 
summer  life  he  leads  now,  shut  in  by  many  a  league  of  snow 
drift  from  the  thicker  settlements.    "That  is  the  condition 
of  his  wardrobe  during  this  cold  and  tedious  month?    How  is 
the  flour  bag  and  the  meat  barrel?    Our  hearts  ache  when  we 
remember  that  many  of  these  men  have  not  had  their  last  quar- 
ter's missionary  salary,  because  the  Society  had  not  fund 
with  which  to  pay  thern." 

The  report  itself,  however,  does  not  deal  in  snowdrifts, 
or  empty  flour  sacks  or  meat  barrels,  but  tells  of  nappy 
labors,  a  joyful  meeting  of  the  local  Association,  and  the 
beginning  of  a  house  of  worsnip: 

"I  have  the  happiness  to  record  the  history  of  another 
quarter's  labor  as  your  missionary.     It  has  been  to  me  and  my 
family  a  period  of  almost  uninterrupted  health.     I  have  been 
able  to  fulfil  all  my  appointments,  and  have  spent  a  good 
portion  of  my  time  in  visiting  from  house  to  nouse.     I  can- 
not say  there  have  been  instances  of  conversion  within  the 
last  three  months;  though  in  some  instances  there  has  been, 
and  still  continues  to  be  deep  seriousness.    There  is  a  mani- 
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fest  increase  of  interest  on  the  part  of  many  in  religious 
tilings.     This  has  augmented  our  congregations,  and  given  an 
increased  interest  to  our  meetings.     Cur  prayer  meetings, 
allien  were  thinly  attended  during  the  "busy  months  of  summer, 
are  now  filling  up,  and  there  is  a  spirit  of  prayer  among 
the  brethren.     Our  Sabbath  school  has  been  sustained  to  the 
present  time,  but  is  about  to  close  up  for  the  winter. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  last  quarter  was,  the 
meeting  at  this  place,  of  the  northern  Iowa  Association. 
There  were  ten  ministers  present,  and  a  number  of  delegates 
from  the  churches.    This  was  enought  to  excite  no  little  cur- 
iosity and  interest  among  the  people,  as  so  many  ministers 
were  never  here  together  since  the  first  settlement  of  the 
place.     On  the  part  of  the  church  and  people,  there  was  a 
manifest  pleasure  in  'using  hospitality. 1     Their  houses  and 
hearts  were  open,  and  though  the  fare  could  be  dignified  with 
no  higher  term  than  log  cabin,  from  the  minister  down  to  his 
poorest  parishioner,   (there  not  being  a  finished  frame  dwel- 
ling in  this  county,  to  my  knowledge,)  yet  the  brethren  went 
away  apparently  pleased  with  their  vi^it  to  this  people. 
The  sessions  of  the  association  continued  through  three  e- 
venings  and  two  days,  and  were  characterised  for  harmony 
and  kindness  of  feeling.     In  some  few  churches  there  are 
signs  of  life.     Some  are  prospering  temporally  and  others 
spiritually.    There  have  been  a  few  cases  of  conversion. 
7our  churches  are  erecting  houses  of  worship.     There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  growing  interest  in  the  benevolent  objects 
of  the  day. 
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The  attention  of  our  brethren  is  being  called  parti- 
cularly to  the  religious  culture  of  baptized  children.  Three 
pastors  have  already  formed  these  children  into  classes,  and 
meet  them  once  a  month  for  religious  instruction.     This  sub- 
ject is  gaining  a  deep  held  on  the  hearts  of  our  ministers 
and  churches,  which  we  cannot  but  regard  as  a  most  hopeful 
sign,  when  we  consider  the  relation  we  sustain  to  the  multi- 
tudes that  will  soon  cover  this  valley.     There  was  a  delight- 
ful tone  of  spirituality  pervading  all  our  meetings;  our 
hearts  were  refreshed,  and  our  spiritual  strength,  we  trust, 
was  renewed  for  the  conflicts  and  labors  of  the  next  six 
months.     The  good  influence  of  the  meeting  is  still  felt  by 
this  church  and  people. 

Our  house  of  worship  is  nearly  enclosed;  we  do  not  ex- 
pect to  finish  it  until  Spring.     This  church  are  making  very 
commendable  sacrifices  to  build  a  house  for  the  Lord;  four  of 
them  have  subscribed  $95,  and  not  one  of  them  has  a  comfor- 
table dwelling." 

There  is  also  a  postlude  to  this  report  by  the  secre- 
taries, as  follows: 

"This,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  at  present  on  the  ex- 
treme north  western  corner  of  the  missionary  field  in  Iowa. 
Surely,  we  may  hope  well  for  a  community,  where  their  early 
efforts  to  help  themselves,  evince  so  much  self  denial. 
Too  often,  people  prefer  to  get  'ceiled  houses'  for  them- 
selves, while  the  Lord's  house  is  suffered  to  lie  'waste.'" 
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The    constancy  and  fidelity  of  Mr.  Turner's  pastoral 
and  missionary  labors  are  apparent  in  every  report.     The  re- 
port for  August  '49,  telling  of  another  quater's  faithful 
service,  is  no  exception: 

"Our  weekly  prayer  meetings  have  been  well  sustained, 
and  seme  of  the  time  the  Spirit  of  God  was  manifestly  with 
us.     The  brethren  seemed  to  be  bowed  down  with  a  sense  of 
their  unworthiness ,  while  they  felt  unusually  burdened  for 
souls.     These  meetings  were  at  one  time  crowded,  with  the 
impenitent,  and  deep  seriousness  prevailed.     Our  determina- 
tion is,  to  continue  to  cast  the  bread  upon  the  waters,  and 
trust  the  results  with  Him  who  has  promised  that  we  shall 
find  it  after  many  days. 

God  has  visited  this  community  in  a  most  solemn  manner 
during  the  last  four  weeks.    Pour  adult  females  have  in  this 
time  been  removed  from  this  world. 

Our  Sabbath  school  has  been  organized  under  favorable 
auspices.    ^7e  have  also  a  large  Bible  class  of  young  men,  and 
another  of  young  ladies.     The  demand  for  3ible  among  them 
indicates  an  increasing  desire  for  religious  knowledge.  The 
Sahbath  school  is  conducted  on  the  union  plan;  and  though 
another  school  is  held  in  the  same  house,  at  a  different 
hour  of    the  day,  it  increases  in  number  every  Sabbath. 

The  children's  meeting  which  I  established  last  fall, 
and  suspended  during  the  cold  weather  in  winter,  is  now  well 
attended,  and  the  children  appear  deeply  interested  in  it.  I 
give  them  two  questions  of  the  catechism  for  each  meeting, 
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which  I  illustrate  with  anecdotes  and  familiar  lectures.  A- 
bout  half  of  the  hour  I  occupy  in  ashing  familiar  questions, 
or  in  a  familiar  lecture  on  some  character  or  event  in  Bible 
history.  The  children  have  beccne  very  much  attached  to  the 
meeting.  The  weather  and  the  traveling  must  be  very  bad  to 
keep  them  away.  Some  of  their  parents  are  also  becoming  in- 
terested, and  would  gladly  attend  if  -hey  were  permitted. 

Our  church  building  is  progressing  slowly.    Te  hope  to 
completee  it  this  summer.     The  facilities  for  building  here 
are  very  limited,  and  much  patience  is  needed,  when  we  must 
be  four  months  in  doing  what  would  be  accomplished  in  New 
York  in  four  weeks. 

Every  fourth  Sabbath  I  Dreach  at  Yankee  Settlement,  an 
interesting  and  growing  neighborhood.    The  small  church  plant 
ed  there  is  slowly  thriving.    During  the  last  quarter  I  have 
preached  at  Hartge's  mill,  a  small  settlement  at  the  mouth 
of  the  River  El  It,  on  the  Turkey  river.     There  are  some  ^ood 
people  there,  who  are  calling  for  the  Gospel.     I  promised 
to  supply  them  as  often  as  I  could,  and  organized  a  Sabbath 
school . 

Occasionally  I  preach  in  a  settlement  east  of  this 
eight  miles.     It  is  sparse,  but  the  people  attend  meeting 
well,  and  wish  me  to  preach  there  as  often  as  I  can. 

I  have  marked  out  for  the  summer  a  thorough  course  of 
visiting,  which  if  life  and  health  is  spared  me  I  hope  to 
carry  out.    There  are  many  families  in  the  outskirts  of  these 
settlements  who  seldom  enj'oy  the  benefits  of  meetings  and 
other  means  of  grace." 
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There  is  no  account  of  the  dedication  at  Cascade,  but 
there  is  a  fine  report  (January,  1850)  of  a  glad  October 
day  1849,  at  the  Colony  (Colsburg)  when  Mr.  Turner  and  his 
people  consecrated  the  fruits  of  their  prayers,  gifts,  and 
labors  to  the  service  of  C-od. 

"The  most  important  event  that  has  transpired  with  us  the 
past  quarter,  was  the  dedication  of  our  house  of  worship.  We 
have  been  able,  after  struggling  for  more  than  a  year,  to  com- 
plete it.    It  is  a  substantial  frame  building,  well  finished 
and  neatly  painted  outside  and  in;  and  by  the  kindness  of 
friends  abroad,  we  have  a  handsome  set  of  lamps  and  a  good 
stove . 

On  the  21st  of  October  we  met  to  consecrate  these  re- 
sults of  our  prayers  and  labors  to  God.    The  weather  was  fine, 
and  the  house  was  filled  to  overflowing.     To  the  church  it 
was  an  interesting  and  solemn  day.    They  could  give  vent  to 
their  feelings  only  in  tears.    Many  of  them  have  said  that 
.it  was  the  happiest  day  of  their  lives.    After  having  so 
long  occupied  the  slab  seats  of  the  log  school-house,  they 
were  prepared  to  appreciate  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
they  now  possessed;  and  more  especially,  as  they  had  obtained 
them  mostly  by  their  own  efforts.    Their  minister  was  also 
somewhat  prepared  to  appreciate  a  convenient  pulpit  and  tight 
walls  and  a  good  roof,  after  having  preached  for  two  years 
from  the  bach  of  a  chair,  or  the  crown  of  a  hat,  and  being 
often  obliged  to  stand  with  his  notes  in  his  hand  to  keep 
them  from  blowing  away,  or  to  dodge  the  rain  as  it  poured 

through  from  the  leaky  roof. 


7Te  all  felt  this  tc  ~ e  truly  a  great  day  f:r  -  his 
pie,    Could  you  have  met  wit 2:  us  in  the  evening,  _-t  our  first 
prayer  meeting  in  the  church,  you  would  have  partieigacei  in 
the  joy  which  was  felt  and  expressed,    -ere  —3  raised  :ir 
'Zbeneser,1  and  inscribed  upon  it,   'Zithertc  hath  the  herd 
helped  us.'      Vt  thanked  Sod  and  tech  courage,  ani  endeavcr- 
ed  to  consecrate  ourselves  anew  to  -ids  service.     Cur  weohly 
prayer  meetings  have  been  much  better  attenied  since,  and 
our  Sac  bath  congregations  have  been  much  larger,     ~e  are  new 
praying  ani  hoping  and  locking  for  a  reviT&i .    Scne  cf  the 
church  are  araticusiy  pleading  ::r  tie  :uto curing  ei  the  Spi- 
rit.   Te  hope  we  tav  have  your  prayers  that  this  little  Tine 
in  the  wilderness,  planted  we  trust  by  the  hand  cf  Jed,  nay 
be  abundantly  watered  by  the  refreshing  shewers  cf  iivine 
grace,  and  that  these  multitudes  abcut  us  that  are  -ithcut 
Christ  nay  be  convert  ei  ar.i  unite  tierselves  with  Z-ci!e  rec- 
ple. 

I  new  preach  here  three  fourths  cf  uy  tine,  ani  the 
other  fourth  at  Yankee  Hettienen.     Ihe  state  cf  things  at 
the  latter  place  are  as  enccuraging  as  could  ce  ecrgeeted. 
They  are  not  able  to  sustain  a  prayer  nesting  cn  account  cf 
the  distance  at  wnich  they  live .     Cur  meetings  on  the  Sab- 
bath are  well  attended,  and  much  interest  is  evinced  among 
the  people  in  sustaining  the  Gospel.     I  am  very  aunleus  tc 
have  a  minister  go  there;  he  could  be  profitably  emglcyed 
there  and  dn  the  settlements  north  ani  west,  where  I  have 
not  tine  tc  go  at  all.     There  is  a  large  population  r.crth  ar.i 
west  of  this  ulace  which  is  entirelv  unsucolied  with  or each- 
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ing  by  our  denomination.    We  hope  it  will  be  in  the  power 
of  the  Board  to  do  something  for  that  destitute  region  soon. 
If  we  do  not  go  up  and  possess  the  land  now,  others  will; 
and  perhaps  it  -Trill  be  error  in  some  form,  which  having  the 
advantage  of  gaining  a  foothold  in  the  infancy  of  the  settle- 
ment, years  of  hard  labor  will  be  necessary  to  root  out. 

Ten  families  from  Ohio  came  here  last  summer  and  en- 
camped in  a  grove  three  weeks  -  but,  in  looking  about  for  a 
home,  they  found  that  there  ?.rere  too  many  meetings  and  tco 
much  religion  here  for  them.    They  have  gone  on  to  the  fron- 
tier to  plant  the  standard  of  Universalism,  where  they  hope 
none  will  molest  or  make  them  afraid.  ■' 

Three  months  later  (May,  1850)  he  reports  again  of  the 
meeting  house  and  the  revival: 

"It  is  with  an  overflowing  heart  that  I  sit  down  to  give 
you  a  record  of  the  labors  during  another  three  months,  and 
of  some  of  tne  results.     Since  the  dedication  of  our  church, 
there  was  evidently  an  increase  of  interest  in  religion  both 
in  the  church  and  out  of  it,  until  the  month  of  January, 
when  we  set  apart  a  season  for  special  effort  for  the  revi- 
val of  G-od's  work.    We  commenced  by  increasing  the  number  of 
our  meetings  for  prayer.    "Te  then  commenced  public  preac  .ing 
and  continued  it  nearly  three  weeks.    Brother  Ho lb rook  of 
Dubuque  was  with  us  nine  days,  and  other  neighboring  ninis- 
ters  were  with  us  a  part  of  the  time.     The  church  seemed 
deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  entire  dependence 
upon  God.    There  were  strong  cryings  and  tears  on  their  part , 
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and  a  willingness  to  go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges  to 
hunt  up  lost  sinners.      Some  of  then  Trent  out  with  their 
teams  to  bring  in  the  impenitent  to  the  meetings.     One  ?cod 
deacon  from  brother  H's.  church  rendered  himself  very  useful 
with  hi3  team,  wnieh  never  failed  to  come  In  loaded.  Ze 
sometimes  went  out  four  miles  after  then.    Ze  had  his  reward 
in  the  evidence  that  some  of  them  were  converted.  Another 
good  deacon  rendered  very  essential  service  with  his  horse 
in  this  way,  while  he  ceased  not  to  warn  the  ungodly  with 
tears,  and  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  members  of  the 
church  by  his  counsels  and  prayers. 

During  the  meetings  about  thirty  exhibited  anxiety  for 
their  souls,  sixteen  of  whom  are  indulging  hope.    A  number 
are  still  under  conviction,  and  the  work  is  evidently  going 
on.    Seven  have  been  propounded  for  admission  to  the  church, 
and  more  are  expecting  to  unite  at  out  next  ccmmuniion.  Some 
will  Join  the  Methodists.    Eleven  of  those  who  indulge  hope 
are  heads  of  families,     ihere  are  also  five  young  men,  some 
of  wnom  we  hope  will  study  for  the  ministry. 

The  work  was  as  remarkable  in  the  church  as  out  of  it . 
Many  of  the  members  were,  as  it  were,  reconverted,  and  exhi- 
bited all  the  ardor  of  young  converts.    At  such  results 
you  may  well  suppose  our  hearts  are  overflowing  7-ith  grati- 
tude.    I  regard  tnis  work  as  intimately  connected  with  the 
sacrifices  which  this  church  have  recently  made  to  erect  their 
house  of  worship.     It  was  a  long  and  hard  struggle,  but  they 
1  had  a  mind  to  work' ,  and  persevered  until  it  was  completed, 
-.hey  vere  assured  that  their  reward  would  come  ere  long  - 
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and  it  has  come  with  an  overf lowing  measure. 

One  brother  who  had  "begun  to  feel  that  he  had  given  more 
than  he  ought  to,  when  he  saw  two  of  his  children  and  a  son- 
in-law  among  the  anxious,  remarked,  'I  am  well  paid  for  my 
fifty  dollars.'     The  church  have  nearly  all  remarked,  that 
the  enjoyment  they  have  experienced  during  this  work,  has 
far  overbalanced  all  their  labor  and  expense  on  this  building. 

A  number  of  the  brethren  remarked  during  the  meeting, 
that  'they  were  thankful  that  God  had  directed  their  steps  to 
the  West.'     Some  of  them  were  compelled  to  come,  having  failed 
in  business  in  the  East.    They  now  saw  the  hand  of  God  in  it. 
"heir  afflictions  have  proved  their  greatest  blessings.  One 
of  them  remarked  that,   "he  had  enjoyed  more  of  the  presence 
of  God  for  a  few  days  than  he  had  in  all  his  life  before.' 
One  of  the  young  men  who  were  converted  expressed  his  thank- 
fulness that  he  had  been  spared  to  enjoy  this  meeting.  On 
his  way  from  Philadelphia  to  this  place  he  narrowly  escaped 
death.    While  descending  the  Ohio  river  on  a  steamboat,  the 
boilers  exploded  and  killed  nearly  all  on  board.    His  life 
was  saved  by  his  having  been  on  his  knees,  crying  for  mercy, 
in  consequence  of  7/hich  the  fragments  of  the  boilers  passed 
above  his  head.    That  night  he  staid  on  shore,  and  went  to 
bed  with  two  others,  one  of  whom  died  with  the  cholera  be- 
fore morning,    Ee  took  a  berth  with  another  man  on  his  way  to 
St.  Louis,  who  also  died  with  the  cholera.    Another  man  is 
among  the  converted  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  army 
for  sixteen  years.    He  was  in  the  Florida  war,  and  was  in 
the  campaign  in  Mexico.    Ha  stated  that  he  had  many  times  re- 
solved in  the  midst  of  battle  scenes,  when  the  dead  and  the 
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dying  were  falling  around  him,  that  if  God  would  spare  his 
life  to  return  home,  he  would  consecrate  it  to  his  service. 
I  trust  he  will  make  a  good  soldier  in  the  army  of  Christ. 

I  often  wished,  during  this  work,  that  the  officers 
and  patrons  of  the  A.H.M.S.  could  witness  these  scenes.  I 
thing  their  feelings  would  "be  similiar  to  those  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  church  in  reference  to  their  efforts  in  erecting 
a  house  for  the  Lord  -  that  they  have  "been  amply  remunerated 
for  all  their  toils  and  expense.    Had  it  not  been  for  the 
A.H.M.S.  this  church  would  not  have  been  established,  and 
could  not  have  been  sustained.    This  little  'white  meeting 
house'  would  not  have  lifted  up  its  cheerful  front  among 
these  log  dwellings,  and  these  souls  would  have  been  left 
to  wander  hopelessly  on  in  sin." 

In  July  of  the  same  year  (1850)  Mr.  Turner  writes 
again,  and  has  a  fine  report  of  progress  and  prospects,  and 
joy  in  the  service: 

Fifteen  joined  our  church  at  the  communion  in  February. 
Thirteen  of  them  united  by  profession  and  two  by  letter. 
At  our  last  communion,  two  more  united  by  letter.  Though 
there  are  now  no  special  manifestations  of  the  Spirit's  pre- 
sence, there  is  an  increase  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
community  in  religious  things.     Our  congregations  are  much 
larger  than  they  have  ever  been.    A  much  larger  portion  of 
the  community  attend  church  on  the  Sabbath  than  have  hereto- 
fore attended.    More  respect  is  paid  to  the  Sabbath,  and  more 
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interest  manifested  in  Sabbath  schools,  than  has  been  common 
here.    The  population  of  this  community  is  rapidly  increasing; 
twelve  families  recently  came  in,  in  one  week.    Many  of  them 
are  professors,  and  all  of  them  appear  to  be  friendly  to  reli- 
gion.   Almost  every  day  there  is  an  arrival  of  emigrants  from 
Pennsylvania  or  New  York.    Some  are  emigrating  here  from  Wis- 
consin and  Illinois,    lluch  of  my  time  has  been  occupied  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  in  visiting  these  strangers.     In  some 
instances  I  have  been  cheered  and  refreshed,  to  find  that  their 
religion  has  not  suffered  by  transportation.     In  other  cases 
I  was  apprehensive  that  their  professions  were  nothing  more 
than  second-hand  cloaks,  when  they  started,  and  having  suffered 
by  the  journey,  are  very  poorly  fitted  to  endure  the  rough  and 
tumble  of  western  life.    Alas,  how  many  a  bright  profession 
has  lost  its  glory  in  this  soul-trying  country.    Nothing  short 
of  real  peity  will  qualify  a  man  to  go  through  the  fires 
and  the  deep  waters  of  this  new  countryl 

I  have  been  invited  by  two  or  three  surrounding  settle- 
ments to  spend  a  part  of  my  Sabbaths  with  them.     I  propose  to 
preach  here  one  sermon  in  the  morning  and  visit  these  settle- 
ments in  P.  M« ,  as  they  are  only  from  three  to  eight  miles 
distant.     I  also  propose  to  organize  a  Sabbath  school  in 
each  one,  and  furnish  them  with  books.    The  plan  was  agreed 
to  by  the  church,  and  last  Sabbath,  I  visited  one  of  the  set- 
tlements and  organized  a  Sabbath  school.    The  parents  and 
children  were  all  much  delighted.    Next  Sabbath  I  shall  visit 
another  settlement,  this  church  will  then  have  four  schools 
under  its  care  -  all  superintended  and  taught  by  members  of 

our  church.    While  they  are  in  this  way  furnished  with  act- 
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ive  employment,  they  will  find  it,  I  doubt  not,  a  most  ef- 
fectual way  of  keeping  their  christian  graces  "bright. 

Our  church  sustains  the  regular  monthly  concert,  and 
contributions  are  taken  at  each  meeting.    Though  we  must 
give  out  of  our  poverty,  we  are  determined  not  to  cease 
giving.    The  weekly  prayer  meeting  has  "been  sustained  thus 
far,  and  we  have  resolved  that  the  "busy  season  shall  not  de- 
prive us  of  this  priceless  luxury. 

I  continue  to  preach  every  fourth  Sabbath  at  Yankee 
Settlement.    The  interest  there  is  about  the  same  that  it 
has  been.     I  am  waiting  anxiously  for  the  arrival  of  a  mini- 
ster to  take  this  church  off  from  my  hands."     (Before  the 
year  had  closed,  K.  N.  Gates  was  at  Yankee  Settlement.) 

"There  is  a  large  and  increasing  population  within  seven 
or  eight  miles  of  this  place,  that  I  am  obliged  to  neglect, 
on  account  of  my  having  the  care  of  that  church.     I  hope  the 
Society  will  be  able  to  send  a  reinforcement  of  ministers 
into  this  state  the  present  season,  to  meet  the  demands  of 
our  rapidly  increasing  population." 

How  the  Home  Missionary  Society  is  a  stay  and  support 
and  an  inspiration  to  the  missionary  on  the  field  comes  out 
in  Mr,  Turner's  next  report,  January  1851;  and  there  is  an 
illustration  of  how  "a  little  child  shall  lead  them;"  and 
there  is  mention  of  temperance  efforts;  and  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Dubuque  Association,  newly  organized  (in  1850): 

"The  renewal  of  my  commission  has  always  been  an  event 
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of  deep  interest  to  me.    Though  I  have  had  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect it  would  be  withheld,  yet  when  it  comes,  it  gives  fresh 
vigor  to  my  hopes  and  courage.     It  says,  'Go  on,  "brother,  in 
your  arduous  and  responsible  work,  and  God  speed  you.'     It  is 
a  fresh  assurance,  not  merely  of  your  pecuniary  aid,  but  of 
your  sympathies  and  prayers,  a  blessing  which  neither  silver 
nor  gold  can  buy. 

Our  Sabbath  school  has  continued  to  be  well  attended. 
A  number  of  the  children  have  been  committing  to  memory  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  expecting,  as  a  reward,  a  small  Bible, 
which  was  promised  through  the  benevolence  of  some  gentlemen 
at  the  East,  to  as  many  of  them  as  would  learn  it.  About 
twenty  children  have  completed  it,  and  I  expect  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  them  their  3ibles  week  after  next. 
One  family  of  children  have  been  so  anxious  to  attend  the 
Sabbath  school  that  they  have  walked  four  miles.    They  have 
been  laboring  with  their  father,  who  never  attends  meeting, 
to  induce  him  to  go  to  church.     Sabbath  before  last,  they 
succeeded.    Their  father  came  with  his  ox-team,  and  brought 
them  all.     I  have  seldom  seen  children  more  delighted  than 
they  seemed  to  be.    Two  of  the  other  three  Sabbath  schools, 
which  I  organized  in  the  spring,  have  been  kept  up  until 
recently.    The  third  was  suspended,  on  account  of  there  be- 
ing no  place  to  hold  it. 

The  cause  of  temperance  has  been  considerably  revived 
here  within  a  few  weeks  past.    A  society  of  about  fifty  mem- 
bers has  been  organized,  auxiliary  to  the  State  Temperance 
Society,  making  it  a  permanent  object  to  secure  the  passage, 
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in  our  next  Legislature,  of  a  prohibitory  law,  doing  away 
entirely  with  the  manufacture  and  traffic,  except  for  mechan- 
ical or  medicinal  purposes.     She:    friends  of  temperance  in 
this  State,  are  fast  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  this 
way  only,  can  the  great  object  of  the  temperance  cause  he 
accomplished. 

During  the  last  quarter,  the  Dubuque  Association  held 
its  first  annual  meeting  in  this  place,    'i'here  was  a  full 
attendance  of  ministers,  and  a  number  of  churches  were  rep- 
resented by  delegates.    The  meeting  was  of  a  very  spiritual 
character.    The  Lord  was  evidently  with  us.    The  brethren 
seemed  to  long  for  a  new  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  and  there 
was  evidently  a  new  consecration  to  their  work,    ^e  hope  to 
enjoy  many  refreshing  seasons  in  our  churches  the  coming 
winter." 

In  April,  1851,  Mr,  Turner  reports  another  church  or- 
ganized -  another  illustration  of  Congregationalism  as  the 
solvent  of  sects: 

"At  Bankston  Settlement,  which  is  about  seventeen  miles 
from  this  place  towards  Dubuque,  I  found  several  families  of 
Presbyterians  and  Gongregationalists;  three  weeks  since  they 
took  steps  to  organize  a  church,  and  last  Sabbath  the  organ- 
ization was  completed.    Ten  persons  united  in  the  organization, 
one  half  of  them  being  males.     It  was  an  occasion  of  uncommon 
interest  when  they  mutually  covenanted  together,  and  with 
God,  and  gathered  around  the  emblems  of  the  Saviour's  broken 
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body  and  shed  blood.    Some  of  them  had  crossed  the  ocean, 
some  had  come  from  the  north  of  New  England,  one  or  two  had 
come  from  the  Middle  States,  and  others  were  born  west  of 
the  Alleghanies.    Various,  and  in  some  instances,  peculiar, 
had  been  the  dangers  through  which  they  had  passed  in  their 
progress  to  this  place.     Some  had  resided  in  the  wilds  of 
Texas;  others  had  experienced  the  terrors  of  the  yellow  fever 
of  the  South;  and  another  had  seen  the  destroying  angel  make 
rapid  inroads  into  his  family  -  his  own  life  also  being  in 
great  jeopardy  -  while  residing  in  a  sickly  portion  of  the 
^est.    Diversified  had  been  their  education  and  ha,bits;  their 
modes  of  thinking  were  various,  and  their  theological  views 
in  some  minor  respects  dissimilar.    But  God,  in  his  myster- 
ious providence,  had  thrown  them  together  in  this  new  country; 
they  felt  it  a  precious  privilege  to  waive  their  individual 
peculiarities,  that  they  might  unite  in  the  holy  bonds  of 
Christian  fellowship,  and  sit  together  in  heavenly  places  in 
Christ  Jesus.     I  was  happy  to  see  that  these  brethren  real- 
ized in  some  degree  the  importance  of  the  step  they  were 
taking;  they  felt  that  they  were  'laying  the  foundations 
for  many  generations.'     It  was,  therefore,  a  solemn  as  well 
as  a  joyful  occasion  to  them.     I  trust  that  God  was  there, 
and  planted  this  vine  with  hia  own  right  hahd. 

The  settlement  in  which  this  church  is  located  is  quite 
numerous,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.    There  is  no  other  or- 
ganized denomination  there  except  the  llethodists.     The  church 
are  already  beginning  to  agitate  the  question  of  erecting  a 
house  of  worsr.ip.    This  would  be  an  excellent  point  for  a 
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devoted  missionary;  he  could  preach  half  of  the  time  to  that 
church,  and  half  of  the  tins  to  the  church  at  Durango,  eight 
or  ten  miles  distant." 

There  is  just  a  slight  tinge  of  melancholy  in  his  nezrt 
report,  (November  '52)  "because  he  cannot  see  his  heart's 
desire  in  all  its  fulness,  but  he  is  comforted  t  nat  sc  mucn 
has  been  accomplished: 

"I  am  grieved  as  year  after  year  passes  on,  that  so 
little  apparently  has  been  done  for  Christ.     It  is  true  the 
cause  of  religion  is  evidently  gaining  in  its  influence  among 
my  people;  but  there  are  many,  on  -.Those  salvation  my  heart 
has  been  set,  who  are  still  unreconciled  to  God,  and  manifest 
little  or  no  interest  in  the  matter  beyond  a  decent  respect 
to  the  external  forms  of  religion.    Day  after  day,  and  month 
after  month,  my  sould  has  wept  in  secret  places  for  them. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  of  labor,  I  looked  for- 
ward With  confident  hope  that  we  should  sit  with,  them  in 
heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus  before  its  close.    And  these 
hopes  have  been  strengthened  from  time  _co  time  by  a  more 
than  usual  attention  to  the  work,  and  a  marked  solemnity  in 
the  house  of  G-od.     But  the  year  has  rolled  away,  and  we  have 
not  seen  one  enter  our  church  by  profession.     I  hope,  however, 
the  labors  of  the  year  have  not  been  for  naught.     Good  seed 
has  been  sown,  which  I  hope  will  ere  long  spring  up  and  bear 
fruit  to  the  praise  of  divine  grace. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  outward  appearance,  there 
is  progress  in  divine  things  among  us.     Our  congregations 
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have  been  fall,  and  an  increasing  attention  is  given  to  the 
truth,     The  time  has  "been  here,  when  most  of  the  people  would 
go  farther  to  hear  the  frothy  ebullitions  of  some  off-hand 
declaimer,  even  though  he  had  no  regard  for  the  logic  or 
order  of  his  harangue,  than  they  would  to  listen  to  a  stu- 
died discourse.    NoWj  however,  they  are  manifestly  pleased 
with  a  somewhat  studied,  and  even  written  sermon.    There  never 

has  been  time  since  my  residence  here,  when  the  average  num- 
ber who  attend  meeting  was  as  great  as  now*    A  small  log 
school  house  would  once  hold  many  more  than  usually  came  to 
our  meetings;  now  there  are  two  churches,  having  services  u 
at  the  same  hour,  and  both  are  generally  well  filled.     It  was 
with  great  effort  that  a  Sabbath  school  could  be  maintained 
here  at  all  when  I  commenced  my  labors;  nor;  there  are  tow 
Sabbath  schools,  with  from  40  to  60  scholars  each.  Sabbath 
breaking  was  a  matter  of  common  occurrence  then;  nor;  the  crack 
of  the  rifle,  the  shout  of  the  riding  party,  or  the  click  of 
the  ax  are  seldom  heard. 

During  the  present  summer  I  have  preached  one  sermon  in 
our  meeting  house  each  Sabbath,  and  one  at  some  outpost  in 
the  vicinity.    Hy  audiences  in  the  latter  places  have  been 
overflowing,  and  a  great  interest  is  manifested  in  the  word. 
But  the  congregations  are  so  mixed  up  with  'sprinklings'  of 
almost  all  the  isms,  that  I  hardly  know  to  what  extent  the 
hearers  are  benefited. 

I  strive,  however,  to  do  them  all  the  good  I  can;  deeming 
it  of  little  importance  in  what  form  of  chariot  they  go  to 
heaven,  if  they  only  get  a  safe  passage. 
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The  fact  is,  your  missionaries  frequently  do  a  great  deal 
of  work  for  other  denominations,    They  shake  the  tree,  and  the 
fruit  is  often  gathered  by  others.    But  their  reward  I  sup- 
pose is  the  same.     Hot  being  willing  to  resort  to  such  hasty 
and  doubtful  measures  to  increase  the  number  of  church  members, 
these  who  have  been  brought  in  under  their  influence  and  labors 
are  frequently  hurried  away  to  other  churches.     "re  are  tried 
not  a  little,  too,  by  the  system  of  means  that  is  generally 
resorted  to  herer,  by  certain  denomination;  which  has  an  ef- 
fect to  unsettle  the  regular  religious  habits  of  the  community, 
and  to  create  a  disrelish  for  the  ordinary  means  of  grace. 
It  associates  religion  with  noise  and  excitement,  and  presents 
a  strong  obstacle  to  the  usefulness  of  the  means  of  sober  in- 
struction and  conviction,  and  to  all  the  regular  labors  of 
the  ministry.'* 

In  June  of  1853  he  reports  progress  in  his  own  parish, 
in  the  communities  round  about,  and  in  expanding  and  far- 
reaching  Iowa  in  general: 

"My  congregations  on  the  Sabbath  continue  to  be  good, 
^ith  the  opening  spring,  the  periodical  tide  of  emigration 
set  in  upon  us,  and  often  it  has  brought  in  four  or  five 
families  in  a  single  day.    "his  is  continually  adding  to  the 
labor  of  your  missionaries  to  the  new  States.    For  weeks,  of- 
ten, they  have  little  time  for  anything  except  looking  after 
strangers,  selecting  them  a  home,  aiding  them  in  various  ways, 
that  they  may  draw  them  under  a  religious  influence,  and  their 
children  into  the  Sabbath  school. 

Emigration  has  added  much  to  my  labors  this  spring.  Some 

have  come  among  us  who  77111  unite  cordially  ~ith  cod's  people- 


others  there  are  who  Trill  at  least  "be  friendly  and  give  their 
influence  to  the  support  of  religious  institutions;  and  many 
are  hostile  to  all  good. 

Our  Sabbath  school  commences  next  Sabbath  for  the  summer, 
with  the  prospect  of  being  greatly  increased  in  numbers. 

I  find  my  field  is  grorlng  much  beyond  my  strength. 
Calls  for  preaching  are  pouring  in  upon  me  from  every  quarter, 
The  church  at  this  place  have  voted  to  have  but  one  service 
on  the  Sabbath  here,  to  give  me  opportunity  to  comply  with 
some  of  these  I.Iacedonian  calls  in  the  afternoon.    Te  need 
very  much  that  more  laborers  should  be  sent  into  this  part  of 
the  vineyard.     There  are  large  communities,  from  five  to  ten 
miles  around  us,  where  very  little  if  any  preaching  is  en- 
joyed.   And  there  are  only  two  ministers  of  the  N.3.  Presbyt- 
erian or  Congregational  denominations  on  the  North  and  "est 
of  me  in  this  state.    These  counties  are  rapidly  filling  up 
with  emigrants.    2ven  hot:,  there  are  thriving  villages  -."here 
industry  and  enterprise  are  changing  the  wilderness  into 
pleasant  homes.     I  was  riding  along  through    the  extreme  JJorth 
of  my  parish  the  other  day,  and  met  a  man  very  busily  engaged 
with  two  young  men  who  were  seeking  a  home  in  the  "est.  He 
told  them  to  'go  to  Auburn  by  all  means.'     On  inquiring,  I 
found  tr.is  to  be  a  'smart  little  village,'  about  40  miles  to 
the  U.  W.  of  this,    he  described  the  country  in  that  region 
in  glowing  colors,  and  assured  me  that  the  population  was 
rapidly  covering  the  prairies  and  filling  the  groves.  At 
every  landing  place  in  Iowa,  I  hear  of  emigrants  coming  to 
the  State  by  boat  loads.    At  the  small  town  of  Bell- 
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evue,  25  miles  below  Dubuque,  over  300  emigrants  have  landed 
in  three  or  fotir  weeks.     I  hope  that  some  of  the  young  men, 
who  are  leaving  the  seminaries  this  summer,  will  set  their 
faces  Iowa -ward.     There  are  two  or  three  churches  in  this 
region  which  are  without  ministers;  and  there  are  other  places 
where  churches  could  be  organized  soon.    I  hope  we  nay  not 
have  to  look  out  upon  and  mourn  over  these  unoccupied  fields 
much  longer.     I  hope  our  young  brethena  will  not  be  afraid 
of  the  toils  and  hardships  of  this  new  country.    There  is  no 
small  sacrifice,  it  is  true,  in  leaving  a  well-provided  home 
in  New  England  for  a  log-cabin,  plain  fare,  and  a  positive 
dearth  of  social  comforts  (except  within  his  own  doors),  a- 
midst  a  wild,  unsettled  community.    But  the  'shadey  side1 
has  its  bright  counterpart  in  the  joyful  privilege  of  working 
hard  for  Christ ,  and  the  honor  of  laying  the  foundations  of 
many  generations. 

If  I  know  what  true  enjoyment  is,  I  have  found  it  in 
laboring  for  the  salvation  of  souls  in  this  new  country  - 
enjoyment  which  a  log  cabin  life  of  almost  ten  years  has 
not  in  the  least  diminished." 

In  January  of  1854,  reviewing  the  ten  years  of  his  mis- 
sionary life  in  Iowa,  he  admits  that  here  is  a  "shady  side" 
to  it,  but  demonstrates  that  his  own  abiding  place  is  on  the 
Sunny  Side,  and  that  Iowa  is  growing  brighter  from  day  to  day: 

"The  promise  of  aid  which  you  give  to  us  who  are  labor- 
ing on  these  outposts,  backed  up  as  it  is  by  the  past  history 
of  your  punctuality  in  redeeming  your  pledges,  is  a  source  of 
encouragement  to  us  which  we  are  qualified  to  appreciate. 
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The  meagreness  of  our  present  supplies,  and  the  poor  pro- 
spect of  an  adequate  support  in  future,  gives  peculiar  in- 
tensity to  the  darlcness  of  the  "Shady  Side"  in  many  of  these 
western  parishes.     I  do  not  intend,  however,  to  give  a  homily 

on  western  grievances,  nor  furnish  any  more  texts  for  the 
preacher  at  the  "old  Parsonage." 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  while  the  western  missionary  has 
enough  to  keep  him  from  starving,  he  has  not  so  much  as  to  ex- 
pose him  to  the  snare  of  worldly-mindedness . 

There  are,  after  all,  many  things  to  cheer  the  toiler  in 
this  wilderness. 

I  have  now  "been  on  the  extreme  Home  Missionary  field  ten 
.years,  having  just  received  my  eleventh  commision  from  your 
Society.    I  know  that  the  life  of  a  western  minister,  while 
it  is  not  all  bright  and  cheering,  has,  after  all,  many 
broad  streaks  of  sunshine. 

There  is  unmingled  pleasure  in  the  assurance  that  ycur 
labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.     It  is  a  pleasure  to  know 
that  the  tears,  and  prayers,  and  labors  you  have  bestowed 
upon  an  infant  church,  have  been  blessed  to  its  enlargement 
and  permanent  growth. 

To  see  some  who  were  found  here  ten  years  ago  the  en- 
emies of  God  by  wicked  works,  who,  by  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  prayer  and  the  preaching  of  his  TJord,  are  now  advancing 
to  christian  manhood,  and  becoming  pillars  in  the  churches; 
to  see  refinement  and  intelligence,  the  means  of  education, 
and  a  strong  gospel  influence,  and  moral  and  church-going  ha- 
bits, where  you  once  saw  a  destitution  of  all  these,  is  in 
the  highest  degree  cheering.     It  is  worth  more  than  the  pro- 
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spect  of  a  comfortable  support,  of  the  luxuries  of  a  convenient 
and  tasteful  home.    How  gratifying,  too,  to  look  over  the 
territory  embraced  in  the  northern  half  of  this  State,  and 
behold  what  the  Lord  hath  wrought  in  ten  short  years.  "There 
there  are  now  between  thirty  or  forty  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  churches,  there  were  not  ten;  and  two  thirds  of 
these  have  comfortable  houses  of  worship  completed,  or  buil- 
ding, while  at  that  time  there  were  only  two  or  three.  She 
six  or  seven  lonely  ministers  who  then  occupied  this  same 
region,  are  now  surrounded  with  a  band  of  more  than  thirty. 
Nor  have  these  brethren  labored  in  vain.    The  refreshing 
showers  of  grace  have  descended  upon  many  of  these  churches, 
and  scores  have  been  added  to  them  of  such  as  shall  be  saved. 
The  cause  of  temperance,  Sabbath  schools,  and  all  the  bene- 
volent institutions  of  the  day,  find  a  home  and  a  warm  sup- 
port throughout  this  whole  region,  much  of  which  was  then  the 
home  of  the  savage.    Almost  two  thousand  dollars  were  contri- 
buted to  benevolent  objects  on  this  field  the  last  year, by 
the  churches  connected  with  your  Society.     Ought  not  those 
who  are  permitted  to  witness  such  changes  as  these,  to  feel 
cheered  and  encouraged?    Surely  here  is  brightness  enough  for 
one  life.     I  doubt  whether    it  would  be  best  for  an  ambassador 
of  Christ  to    have  more." 

The  report  of  December  1854  pictures  truthfully  the  pre- 
vailing attitude  of  the  western  missionary  with  his  face  to- 
wards the  east,  looking  for  help  from  the  hills  of  New  England 
and  otner  hills  and  plains  this  side  the  Hudson.    Wnen  I  came 
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to  Iowa,  in  1858,  this  was  still  the  attitude  of  the  mini- 
sters and  churches  of  this  state  -  looking  to  the  East  for 
help.  It  took  us  a  long  tine  -  too  long  -  to  realize  that 
■we  could  go  alone;  raise  up  our  own  material,  and  generate 
on  the  ground  the  material  and  spiritual  forces  that  should 
build  up  the  churches.     I'his  is  the  report: 

"Among  the  immigrants  there  are  some  good  families,  who 
have  the  means  and  the  ability  to  do  much  in  moulding  this 
land  for  Christ.    Nothing  can  be  more  encouraging  to  your 
missionaries,  of  a  worldly  nature,  than  to  welcome  christian 
families  of  these  destitute  fields.     None  but  missionaries 
can  realize  their  joy,  on  entering  the  dwelling  of  a  stranger, 
to  find  that  family  prayer  is  sustained,  that  there  is  a  long- 
cherished  love  for  the  G-ospel,  and  a  desire  to  enjoy  its  be- 
nefits, and  snare  its  responsibilities.     Tith  what  pleasure  does 
he  learn  that  they  have  long  been  regular  attendants  at  prayer- 
meotings,  and  that  they  are  determined  to  sustain  one  in  their 
neighborhood,  that  they  have  all  been  either  teachers  of  scho- 
lars in  the  Sabbath  school,  and  that  all  the  family  can  sing. 
It  does  more  to  encourage  and  cheer  his  heart ,  than  the  news 
of  a  discovery  of  a  gold  mine,  or  even  than  the  announcement 
that  a  railroad  is  to  be  run  through  his  town.    T7hile  your 
missionaries  are  longing  and  praying  for  the  coming  of  gospel 
ministers  to  supply  these  waste  places,  they  are  also  ^leading 
for  a  large  emigration  of  self-denying,  godly  families,  to  come 
and  plant  this  country  over  with  christian  firesides.    Oh,  if 
our  voice  could  reach  across  the  Alleghanies,  we  would  beg 
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tiioso  numerous  christian  families,  who  can  be  spared  just 
as  well  as  not  -  'Come  over  and  help  usl,M 

This  was  Hr«  Turner's  last  report  from  Colesburg.  In- 
deed, before  the  report  had  been  published,  he  had  accepted 
a  call  to  the  church  at  Morris,  111. 

These  records  of  the  pastorate  at  Colesburg  may  be  sup- 
plemented a  little  by  portions  of  a  brief  sketch  of  the  church 
furnished  me  by  Hev.  W.K.Gif f ord,  pastor  of  the  churcn  in  1909: 

"The  Congregational  church  of  Colony,  Delaware  County, 
Iowa,  was  organized  Decemoer  5,  1846,  with  Rev.  J  A  Heed  of 
Davenport  as  moderator.    The  closing  prayer  was  by  Rev,  J.  £, 
Hill  of  Garnaville,  Seven  members  united  with  the  church  upon 
this  occasion.     The  2.  13.  Turner  became  pastor  of  the  church. 
Bay  20,  1848,  two  deacons  were  chosen,  and  at  the  same  meeting 
it  was  decided  to  build  a  church,  the  same  to  be  of  -ood, 
24x30  feet,  and  a  building  committee  was  chosen.     The  first 
service  in  the  new  church  was  held  llovember  5,  1849,  at  which 
time  the  pastor  presented  the  church  with  a  handsome  communion 
service,  the  gift  of  the  Sunday  School  Missionary  Association 
of  the  Carmine  Street  church,  Uew  York  City.     On  November  g , 
1850,  the  pastor  presented  the  church  with  a  beautiful  pulpit 
Biole,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Long,  of  Manchester,  Llass.,  and 
purchased  with  a  gold  piece  left  by  his  little  daughter  of 
twelve  who,  when  she  was  passing  away,  requested  that  the 
money  be  donated  to  missionary  purposes.    At  this  service, 
in  consideration  of  the  need  of  a  parsonage ,  the  church  do- 
nated the  lumber  to  the  pastor,  and  he  was  allowed  to  build 
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upon  a  lot  purchased  by  himself,  and  0:711  the  property. 

In  those  days  the  Puritan  spirit  largely  prevailed;  there 
was  no  respect  of  persons,  and  in  1851,  several  of  the  deasons 
and  procainant  members  "/ere  arraigned  for  drinking  intoxicating 
liquors  as  a  "beverage.    After  repentance  and  confession,  they 
were  restored  to  favor  in  the  church;  also  Deacon  Halve m  ac- 
knowledged he  did  wrong  in  walking  home  to  his  family  on  the 
Sabbath,  the  distance  being  only  two  miles." 

How  far  this  spirit  of  Puritanism  reflects  the  spirit  of 
the  pastor  may  be  a  question.    There  is  a  further  record  that 
a  new  church  was  dedicated  November  14,  1875,  at  a  cost  of 
^2,214.98,  and  the  building  offered  to  the  Lord  free  from 
debt . 

Why  Llr.  burner  left  Iowa  I  do  not  know.    He  gives  no 
reason  for  so  doing  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover. 
The  Home  Missionary  makes  no  comments  on  the  change.     Dr.  Sal- 
ter assigns  no  cause  for  his  leaving  Iowa.    Da:.  MoGoun  says 
(Asa  Turner  and  His  Times,  page  255)  "Failing  health  sent  him 
to  Morris  111.  for  a  ten  years  pastorate; '  but  this  is  hardly 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question  why  he  should  leave 
the  land  of  the  Band  that  had  come  to  spend  their  lives  in 
Iowa.     I  confess  to  a  keen  disappointment  that  Mr.  Turner, 
one  of  the  "Major  Prophets"  of  the  Band,  should  leave  so  soon, 
and  retreat  to  an  easier  work  in  an  older  state.     ¥.0  doubt  he 
had  good  reasons,  and  was  conscientious  in  the  matter,  and  it 
is  certain  that  his  heart  was  still  in  Iowa,  and  in  the  Home 
Missionary  work. 

The  Home  Missionary  (March  issue  185G)  publishes  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Turner  with  a  complimentary  preface  as  follows: 
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"Che  f cllOTrinc  letter,  tr.cv.rr.  r.ct  intended  fcr  publi- 
cation, and  —Titter  ov  ere  ~r.es e  rare  rc  Icrrer  stands  ir  the 
list  of  our  nissicnaries ,  is  too  valuable  to  be  lost,  "re 
kind  fe  lirrs  cf  its  author ,  ar.i  cf  t he  church  —hi eh  has  -iver. 
such  honorable  ieroonstraticr.  cf  its  3~tu;ath--  — ith  rs,  ar.i 
— ith  these  for  —her.  — e  are  latcrirr,  is  res:  ecriiallv  reci- 
procated,    "e  tahe  ali  the  nere  pleasure  ir.  re co puis ire  it, 
as  Tie  have  the  anplest  proof,  that  it  is  cut  ar.  exervlifi na- 
tion cf  the  spirit  that  -oervades  th:s  churches  at  the  "est 
~hi eh  have  rrcv r.  st  rcr.r  uraer  the  festcrirr  care  cf  this 
Society.    Surely,  Christians  at  the  East  e&v  feel,  that  so 
long  as  thev  can  have  such  recipients  of  their  bounty,  *  it" 
is  mere  blessed  to  rive  than  to  deceive.' 

Benevolent  and  cautious  nien  have  scraetines  leaned  r.cr.ev 
to  deserving  youths,  cn  the  condition  that  the;:  should  repeat 
the  loan  and  its  conditions,  ar.i  repav  bv  a  hininess  te  / 
third  person,  the  "benefactions  — hieh  the;*  had  received.  Ihese 
who  cent ri "out e  for  the  support  of  our  missionary  churches, 
nay  he  sure  of  tais  hind  of  recerrper.se.    ?or  rcthir.r  is  r.cre 
certain  than  that  these  —ill  o:rsiier  i~  a  greater  privilege 
to  give  to  others,  than  thev  erer  did  to  receiYe.    Thus  does 
all  the  ncney  —rich  is  vriselv  expenied  for  the  hir.ricn  cf 
heaven,  continue  to  reproduce  itself,  free:  generation  to 
generation,  till  time  is  ended." 

Mr 4  Shinier' s  oeirrauricat  ion  to  the  hene  hissienar;.-  io- 
ciety,  of  which  this  is  the  preface,  is  as  fellers: 

"The  ladies  of  the  Congregational  church  of  this  place 
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have  made  up  recently  a  box  of  clothing,  and  sent  it  to  Rev. 
David  Knowles,  oi  Iowa.     It  was  valued  at  something  over  MOO. 
Rev.  Mr.  K.  has  acknowledged  it,  and  assures  us  it  waa  very 
timely,  valuable  and  acceptable.    We  knew  the  number  and  ages 
of  -lis  children,  and  we  had  the  sizes  of  himself  and  wife  and 
oldest  daughter,  and  also  knew  about  all  the  children,  and 
sent  $30.00  in  money  for  his  own  clothing. 

Rev.  Mr.  Kent,  your  Agent,  was  here  a  week  or  two  since, 
and  seemed  much  gratified,  and  even  surprised,  that  a  church 
so  young,  and  having  so  recently  begun  to  sustain  itself, 
should  be  able  to  make  so  valuable  a  donation;  and  said  it 
should  be  acknowledges  in  the  'Home  I.Iissionary '  .     It  is  thru 
his  request  that  I  send  the  above.     The  box  was  got  up  mainly 
thru  the  efforts  of  my  wife,    "/e  have  been  so  long  on  mis- 
sionary ground,  that  we  appreciate  the  missionary's  wants. 
This  church  makes  a  regular  monthly  contribution  to  your 
treasury,  which  I  suppose  you  from  time  to  time  receive. 

last  Sabbath  evening,  at  the  monthly  concert,  I  took  up 
the  whole  evening  upon  Oregon,  California,  and  Kansas.  The 
church  seem  to  be  sensible  that  they  owe  the  Rome  Missionary 
Society  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  evidently  take  pleasure  in 
remembering  it  in  their  oenef actions  and  prayers." 

There  is  scant  record  of  the  decade  of  Mr.  Turner's  pas- 
torate at  Morris.    He  was  in  a  self-supporting  church,  and  did 
not  report  to  the  Society.    He  was  not  then  a  correspondent  to 
the  Prairie  Herald,  or  Congregationalist .     STo  doubt  these  pa- 
pers made  references  to  the  Morris  church  during  his  pastorate, 
but  the  files  of  these  periodicals  are  not  within  easy  reach. 
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That  his  pastorate  there  was  faithful  and  fruitful  and 
cheerful,  is  certain  "beyond  a  peradventure ,  for  his  services 
before  and  after,  in  Iowa  and  ,Hissouri,  of  which  we  have  full 
reports,  were  of  this  sort. 

There  has  just  come  to  my  hand  from  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  City  Missionary  Society  and  the 
following  letter  which  explains  itself; 

"Chicago—October  19,  1212. 

My  dear  Dr.  Douglass :- 

Mr.  James  of  Morris  has  referred  to  me 
the  inquiry  which  you  made  of  him  respecting  the  labors  of 
Rev.  E.  B.  Turner.     It  was  during  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Turner 
that  I  united  with  that  church,  in  1859.     I  was  there  two  dif- 
ferent winters  in. school.    Subsequently,  I  was  absent  for  three 
years  in  the  army  and,  therefore,  knew  little  of  his  work 
during  my  army  life  of  three  years.    However,  I  have  gleaned 
the  following  from  reports. 

Mr.  Turner  was  called  to  the  church  October  or  ITovember 
1st;  both  dates  are  given  in  the  State  Minutes  in  different 
years.     -Then  called  there,  the  church  membership  was  60,  with 
30  in  the  Sunday-school.    Mr.  Turner  was  the  pastor  from  1854 
to  1864.    I  think  but  nine  years,  as  the  State  Minutes  are 
never  very  accurate  on  such  matters.    He  may  have  closed  his 
labors  immediately  after  the  State  Minutes  were  made  out. 
However,  during  his  pastorate  I  notice  that  68  united  on  con- 
fession and  77  by  letter,  a  total  of  145.    There  were  losses, 
of  course,  during  those  years,  but  in  1864  the  membership  of 
the  church  was  111  and  the  Sunday-school  166.     In  1859  there 
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Avery  of  Ohio  conducting  these  services.    Eis  preaching  was 
of  that  severe  sort  of  the  old  time  evangelist.     I  joined  the 
church  previous  to  his  coning,  but  was  greatly  quickened,  and 
my  spiritual  life  deepened  very  much  by  his  ministration.  Of 
course,  these  personal  experiences  have  nothing  to  do  with 
what  you  want  to  know  respecting  the  work  of  Mr.  Turner. 

Mr.  Turner's  salary  reported  in  1855  and  56  was  .£600. 00 
each  year.     In  1857  the  salary  was  increased  6100.00.  Subse- 
quent to  that  day  and  during  Mr.  Turner's  pastorate  in  Ilorris, 
I  could  find  no  reports  of  money  given  for  benevolence,  or 
the  salary  of  pastors.    ISvidently  the  good  brethren  in  those 
days  believed  it  was  not  the  proper  thing  to  let  your  right 
hand  know  what  your  left  hand  is  doing. 

The  present  church  building  was  erected  soon  after  the 
withdrawal  of  Mr.  Turner.    He  was  present  when  the  new  church 
was  dedicated  and  preached  a  very  acceptable  sermon  from  the 
text  "The  old  is  better".    Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turner  were  very 
sweet  spirited  and  devoted  people.    They  lost  a  child  in  Llor- 
ris,  a  boy  I  think,  of  tender  age,  and  they  welcomed  to  their 
home  two  girls  whom    they  reared,  and  in  the  home  of  one  of 
them  living  in  New  York,  I  understand  that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Turner  passed  away. 

This. information  is  somewhat  meagre,  but  is  the  best  that 
I  can  give  you. 

I  am,  with  kind  regards, 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  C.  Armstrong.  " 
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Rev.  G-.  7.  James,  the  present  pastor  of  the  Morris 
church,  under  date  of  October  21,  1912,  writes: 

"In  addition  to  what  Dr.  Armstrong  nas  vrritten,  I  can 
give  a  little.    Mr,  Turner  bagan  Ms  ministry  with  the  Mor- 
ris  church,  llov.  22,  1854.    A  year  late  he  was  installed, 
and  his  "hole  pastorate  with  the  church  continued  ten  years . 
In  1057  the  church  building  was  enlarged. 

Four  seasons  of  special  revival  interest  were  held 
during  La-.  Turner's  labors,  occuring  in  1855,  1356,  1858  and 
1861. 

While  this  church  has  passed  thru  stormy  times,  Mr* 
Turner's  ministry  here  was  spent  in  perfect  harmony." 

It  is  evident  that  the  Hew  York  secretaries  had  their 
eyes  on  Mr.  Turner  right  along.     They  could  not  forget  his 
efficient  work  in  Iowa;  his  faithful  pastoral  labors;  his 
missionary  instincts  and  passions;  his  skill  in  organization; 
his  record  of  gathering  churches,  and  building  nouses  of 
worship;  so,  when  they  wanted  a  man  for  the  hardest  job 
they  had  to  offer — to  Congregationaliso  Missouri  in  the  pe- 
riod of  Civil  Reconstruction,  they  called  on  this  man,  E.B. 
Turner.     I  have  no  complaint  about  his  going  to  Missouri, 
he  nad  there  a  special  call,  a  unique  and  difficult  task. 
Probably  no  man  in  all  our  fellowship  v/as  quite  so  well 
fitted  for  it  as  he . 

TTCiile  the  -Tar  was  still  in  progress  and  battles  raging, 
though  the  issue  had  been  practically  settled  in  Missouri , 
the  Home  Missionary  Society  v/as  planning  for  the  Christian 
reconstruction  of  that  part  of  the  South,  and  had  chosen 
their  leader  for  it. 
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Idr.  Turner  entered  upon  this  reconstruction  work  in 
the  fall  of  1864  (a"bout  the  time  I  was  leaving  Missouri , 
more  dead  than  alive  inheriting  a  life  long  physical  dis- 
ability from  brief  army  experience)  . 

In  the  annual  reoort  of  the  Home  Lissionary  Society  for 
1865  (published  in  the  July  issue  of  that  year)  is  the  fol- 
lowing record: 

"During  the  larger  portion  of  the  year  now  reported, 
the  Society  was  withcu\  an  Agent  in  I.Iissouri  and  the  con- 
dition of  things  was  such  that  the  tr.ro  missionaries  who  had 
been  laboring  there  left  the  State.     In  the  autumn  of  1864, 
the  Committee  appointed,  as  Agent  of  the  Society  for  I.Iis- 
souri, Rev.  Edwin  13.  Turner,  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  in  Ilorris,  Illinois.    Having  had  much  experience  as 
a  pioneer  missionary  in  Iowa,  and  as  pastor  of  an  important 
church  in  Illinois,  he  v;as  regarded  as  possessing  a  peculiar 
fitness  for  the  work  of  reconstruction  to  be  performed  in 
I.Iissouri.    His  people  generously  relinquished  him  at  the 
call  of  the  Society,  and  he  entered  upon  his  labors  in  Dec- 
ember last.    He  has  visited  all  the  important  towns  on  the 
line  of  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Hailroad,  and  extended 
his  observations,  to  some  extent,  into  the  cov.ntry  on  either 
side  of  that  thoroughfare.    Most  of  the  churches  that  exist- 
ed in  that  region  before  the  war  are  now  extinct.  Their 
ministers,  who  did  more  to  oromotc  the  rebellion  than  all 
others,  have  absconded;  their  sanctuaries  are  closed  or  burned 
most  of  the  members  are  scattered  or  dead,  and  only  a  feeble 
remnant  remain.     Of  these,  a  portion  are  still  sympathizers 

with  the  rebellion,  and  cannot  be  gathered  into  nev.r  organisa- 
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tions  till  their  prejudices  are  somewhat  softened,  and  their 
wounds  and  bruises  mollified  w$th  the  ointment  of  christian 
kindness  and  love.    By  others,  the  Agent  is  received  with 
tears  of  joy,  and  assurances  of  hearty  cooperation.     Ihe  tide 
of  immigration  is  also  bringing  in,  from  the  East,  materials 
which  -.Till  be  readily  wrought  into  Puritan  churches.    At  se- 
veral points,  congregations  have  been  gathered;  t?70  ministers 
have  already  been  introduced,  and  have  commenced  their  labors; 
and  several  others  are  making  preparations  to  enter  the  field 
in  the  course  of  the  present  spring.     With  the  return  of  peace, 
and  under  the  reign  of  freedom,  Missouri  must  enter  upon  a 
career  of  material  prosperity  equal  to  that  of  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  "est.    As  the  new  order  of  things  emerges  from 
the  existing  chaos,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  social  and 
religious  reconstruction  go  hand  in  hand.     In  no  other  way  can 
we  direct  the  forces  whioh  are  to  determine  the  great  future 
of  this  imperial  State." 

Mr.  burner's  first  report  from  Hiss ouri  (March  '66)  an- 
nounces the  death  of  Hev.  George  W,  Stinson  at  I.Iaysville, 
December  17,  I860.     In  this  communication  the  Agent,  the  dying 
minister,  and  typical  Missouri  are  revealed.    Kr.  Turner  says: 
"I  went  there  with  the  expectation  of  assisting  him  in  the 
organization  of  a  church,    lie  was  so  low  that  I  could  have 
but  very  few  words  with  him.     I  hoped  that  on  the  next  day 
(the  Sabbath)  he  might  be  better.    But  on  Sabbath  morning  he 
was  more  weak  than  ever.     I  could  have  cut  a  few  words  with 
him.     I  went  to  the  court  house  and  preached  to  a  very  atten- 
tive and  serious  audience,  and  returned  to  his  house  to  see 

him  die. 
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I  remained  and  attended  the  funeral  on  Tuesday  morning. 
It  was  a  bitter  cold  day,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with 
sleet  and  ice,  and  so  slippery  that  hardly  man  or  beast  could 
stand.    Two  lumber  wagons,  one  carrying  the  corpse,  and  the 
other  the  afflicted  mother  and  children  seated  on  straw,  were 
all  the  conveyances  that  could  be  obtained.    A  few  people  fol- 
lowed behind  on  foot.    Thus  we  went  to  the  village  grave  yard, 
an  open  space  without  fence,  and  containing  a  few  unprotected 
graves.    There  we  laid  the  dear  missionary  in  his  resting 
place,    Wild  and  uprotected  as  it  was,  It  seemed  to  me  a 
hallowed  spot.     It  is  the  resting  place  of  the  first  mission- 
ary fallen  on  the  emancipated  soil  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Stinson 
fell  with  his  harness  on." 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society  for 
1866  speaks  of  Mr.  Turner's  work  as  follows: 

"The  fourteen  months  since  Mr.  Turner  entered  on  his 
agency  have  been  given  by  him  mainly  to  explorations  with  re- 
ference to  founding  churches  and  supplying  them  with  pastors. 
In  this  work  he  has  traveled  more  than  fifteen  thousand  miles, 
and  made  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  visits  to  towns  in  the 
State.    Nineteen  missionaries  have  been  commissioned,  who 
have  preached  the  word  to  twenty-five  congregations.  One 
missionary  has  changed  his  wearing  toils  for  the  rest  of 
heaven.     Eighteen  churches  have  been  orgair.ized,  two  of  which 
are  composed  of  colored  persons.    Two  churches  have  commenced 
houses  of  worship;  five  ethers  intend  to  build  the  coming 
season.    Most  of  these  new  churches  have  been  Planted  along 
the  line  of  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseoh  Railroad  -  a  section 
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of  the  State  in  which  the  disloyal  pro-slavery  element  has 
been  gradually  giving  way  to  an  incoming  population,  chiefly 
from  our  Home  Missionary  fields  in  the  Northwest.    Yet  even 
here  there  remains  so  much  of  the  virus  of  rebellion  as  makes 
the  founding  of  loyal  churches  a  most  ardous  work,  and  keeps 
up  constant  solicitude  as  their    to  permanency.    The  tradi- 
tional hatred  to  Northern  men  and  Puritan  institutions  is  in- 
tensified by  the  practical  kindness  whieh  our  missionaries  and 
their  allies  are  seen  to  bestow  on  those  lately  held  in  bond- 
age.    Churches  of  every  name,   'Exploded'  by  the  war,  bind  up 
their  scattered  fragments  with  the  common  bonds  of  disloyalty, 
hatred  of  freedom,  and  tolerance  of  the  loosest  living,  and  - 
forgetful  of  their  former  mutual  hostilities  -  set  themselves 
in  array  against  the  new  organization  known  as  the  friend  of 
the  Government,  of  the  freedmen,  and  of  pure  christian  morals. 
The  classing  of  our  church  members  with  negroes,  and  the 
heaping  upon  them  of  every  epithet  of  contempt,  is  one  of 
the  mildest  methods  of  the  baffled  enemy.    How  well  and  how 
long  these  young  churches  will  bear  up  under  all  forms  of 
persecuting  opposition,  remains  to  be  seen.     The  Agents,  who 
best  knows  their  spirits,  is  confident  of  success.    He  says: 
'These  churches  are  founded  on  scriptural  principles,  and  are 
aiming  to  proclaim  God's  work  faithfully,  following  their 
great  Head  in  despising  not  one  of  his  little  ones.     God  has 
promised  that  such  labor  shall  not  be  in  vain.     Indeed,  his 
favor  has  already  crowned  them.  Nearly  every  church  has  in- 
creased in  numbers;  some  of  them  have  mare  than  doubled  al- 
ready, though  not  one  year  old.     In  five  of  them  have  been 
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precious  revivals  the  past  winter.    Other  congregations 
have  steadily  increased  notwithstanding  the  prejudice  and 
opposition.    All  would  fill  up  much  more  rapidly,  had  they 
comfortable  houses  of  worship ,  instead  of  "being  obliged  to 
resort  to  a  railway  station,  an  unplastered  store,  a  dila- 
pidated schoolhouse ,  or  the  open  street! 

The  Agent  notes  indications  of  greatly  increased  iiomi- 
gration  from  'the  free  States.1     'Of  these  multitudes,'  he 
says,   'it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  many  will  prefer  our 
organization.'    He  adds;     'God  has  great  things  for  the  So- 
ciety to  do  in  Missouri.    Prejudice  can  not  long  endure  the 
Gospel  light.    The  intolerance  which  has  so  long  reigned  here, 
shutting  our  the  Gospel,  resisting  all  efforts,  for  education 
and  reform,  must  disappear.    She  spirit  of  the  age  can  not 
endure  it.    VJhat  we  want,  under  God,  is  men  and  money.     Give  us 
earnest  faithful,  self-sacrificing  ministers,   'faithful  to 
Christ',  to  freedom,  and  the  poor,'     and  help  in  erecting 
houses  of  worship  and  instead  of  twenty  two  churches  in 
Missouri,  we  shall  soon  have  twice  that  number!" 

Mr.  Turner's  second  report  (December  '66)  records  the 
death  of  another  missionary,  Rev.  M.  leff ingwell ,  of  Cameron, 
Missouri,  September  5,  1866:     nEis  labors  in  Missouri,  though 
brief  from  Kay  '65  to  September  '66).    He  was  able  to  gather 
a  church  and  see  it  more  than  double  in  number.    Ee  was  a 
faithful  preacher,  and  was  very  active  in  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance, and  other  reforms  so  needed  in  a  community  that  has 
been  demoralized  by  slavery  and  war.     T.7here  two  liquor  saloons 
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had  received  ample  support,  there  ims  not  one  place  where 
it  was  sold  by  the  dram  at  the  time  of  his  death.    A  dilap- 
idated school  house  had  "been  repaired,  where  Sabbath  day 
services  are  held,  instead  of  the  railroad  depot  where  he 
first  began  to  preach.    He  had  welcomed  many  new  settlers  in- 
to the  village,  and  beheld  the  erection  of  many  substantial 
buildings,  giving  to  the  place  an  aspect  of  life  and  progress 
quite  unlike  the  dullness  and  dilapidation  which  he  found. 
Thus,  though  the  home  missionary  may  have  a  short  record  of 
labor,  the  results  may  oe  extensive  and  permanent.1' 

The  next  communication  from  Mr.  Turner  (February  '67) 
reports  "The  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,"  or  "A  Visit  of  the  State 
Conference  to  Pilot  Knob:" 

"It  was  a  delightful  day  in  October,  1866,  when  the 
memoers  of  the  Missouri  Congregational  Conference,  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  Iron  Mountain  R.  H.  Company,  set  out  to  visit 
Pilot  Knob.    The  way  did  not  seem  long,  though  nearly  ninety 
miles,  since  the  society  of  the  ladies,  the  welcome  presence 
of  beloved  brethren  from  other  States,  and  the  cheerful  inter 
course  that  caused  all  to  feel  at  home,  made  it  simply  a 
prolonged  sociable.    These,  with  the  varied  and  charming 
scenery  by  the  way,  made  it  a  most  enjoyable  trip.  But 
though  relasation,  after  a  summer's  work  without  a  vacation 
in  addition  to  the  eshaustive  excitement  and  care  of  the 
meeting  just  closed,  seemed  a  great  luxury,  yet  this  was 
not  what  we  chiefly  sought.     Our  thoughts  were  on  Pilot  Knob, 
or  rather  upon  that  valley,  spread  out  before  it,  dotted  with 
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rich  farms  and  neat  and  comfortable  homes.    This  was  the 
Plymouth  we  sought . 

Uo  sooner  had  the  party  reached  the  Knob  than,  with  all 
haste,  we  ascended  to  the  summit.    As  our  eyes  swept  the  ho- 
rizon, and  rested,  now  on  the  charming  hills  that  rose  one 
upon  another  in  the  distance,  and  now  upon  the  battlefield 
where  more  than  1,200  rebel  soldiers  bit  the  dust  under  the 
wellGaimed  fire  of  General  Ewing,  they  were  fixed  at  length 
upon  the  spot  where  the  lonely  New  England  family  set  up  its 
tabernacle,  and  its  household  church,  nearly  thirty  years  ago 
-  then  a  wilderness,  now  not  simply  a  highly  cultivated  valley, 
but  rich  with  hallowed  associations  and  seed  thoughts.  It 
was  the  spot  where  was  the  first  organization  of  a  Puritan 
church,  and  the  first  house  erected  for  Puritan  worship  in 
Missouri.     There  the  faithful  father  was  minister,  and  deacon, 
and  trustee,  in  supporting  and  dispensing  the  Gospel. 

While  carrying  on  his  farm  and  providing  for  a  dependent 
family  he  built  the  house  of  worship  alone,  and  then  invited 
in  his  neighbors  and  ministered  from  the  altar,  by  reading 
sermons,  and  otner  exercises,  to  their  spiritual  wants. 

That  single  household  has  become  many,  -  more  than  fifty 
persons  now  bear  the  name  and  lineage  of  this  patriarch,  and 
carry  forward  the  christian  work  which  he  began.    A  family  of 
five  sons  and  four  daughters  have  married  and  located  around 
the  old  homestead,  embracing  some  thirteen  thousand  acres, 
in  all  their  farms,  making  the  whole  valley  teem  with  beauty 
and  life,  and  abound  with  golden  crops.     God's  protecting 
care  has  been  over  tnem.     During  the  four  dark  and  dreadful 
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years  of  "the  war,  though  the  outspoken  friends  of  the  Govern- 
ment ,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  bushwhackers ,  not  one  of  them 
fell  by  the  assassin's  hand. 

llore  than  this  -  the  church  which  the  father  planted, 
though  he  has  gone  to  his  reward,  is  still  cherished  in  the 
family.    Kis  children  are  all  active  members  and  the  chief 
supporters;  and  though  it  has  changed  its  ecclesiastical 
relations  and  characted,  it  is  still  maintained  by  them  and 
enjoys  prosperity.    While  they  would  much  prefer  that  simple 
polity  they  learned  to  love  in  their  New  England  home,  they 
cheerfully  sustain  the  church  as  it  is.    When  the  party  des- 
cended from  the  Knob,  two  of  this  original  family  met  us,  and 
gave  us  the  warm  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  expressed  great  interest 
in  our  visit,  and  their  joy  at  the  advent  and  progress  of 
their  loved  church  polity  in  the  State.    We  left  the  place, 
feeling  that  we  had  stood  upon  consecrated  ground,  and  wit- 
nessed a  new  instance  of  the  value  and  blessedness  of  the 
Home  Llissionarey  7/ork.     Suppose  every  christian  family  that 
emigrates  into  xhe  Western  wilderness  should  do  liltewise; 
how  soon  would  these  destitute  regions  abound  in  strong  and 
influential  churches!" 

In  the  annual  report  of  1867,  Mr.  Turner  says: 
"The  past  year  has  been  one  of  peculiar  trial  to  the 
infant  churches  on  this  field.     'During  the  first  year  of  our 
labors',  says  the  Agent,  'we  met  with  comparatively  little 
opposition.    Our  beginnings  were  so  feeble  that  the  lookers- 
on  imagined  that  our  walls  would  not  bear  the  weight  of  a  fox. 
B*at  since  we  have  demonstrated  our  ability  not  only  to  live, 
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but  to  grow,  since  our  efforts  have  been  in  a  good  degree 
successful ,  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  especially 
since  the  meeting  of  our  General  Conference  at  St.  loiiis,  in 
October  last,  notices  of  which  were  extensively  copied  into 
the  papers  of  the  State,  denominational  envy  and  hatred  to 
Northern  institutions  have  been  active  in  throwing  obstacles 
in  our  way;  sometimes  it  has  been  by  erecting  prejudice  against 
us  on  anti-slavery  grounds,  and  sometimes  by  organizing  other 
churches  in  places  where  we  had  commenced,  thus  putting  two  or 
three  organizations  where  one  was  sufficient  to  do  all  the  work, 
exhausting  all  the  means  of  support.    But,  with  all  these  dis- 
advantages and  hindrances,  we  have  relatively  made  encourag- 
ing progress,  not  so  much  in  numbers,  as  in  real  strength  and 
moral  influence.    The  character  of  our  preaching  and  our  more 
refined  and  dignified  methods  have  attracted  to  us  the  more 
intelligent  classes,     -his  has  been  much  to  our  advantage. 
In  the  long  run,  I  am  confident  that,  with  the  divine  bless- 
ing we  shall  have  the  rest  of  the  battle  and  the  race,  though 
now  we  are  not  among  the  stronger  or  the  swiftest.    7Je  are  not 
anxious  to  build  up  rapidly,  except  so  far  as  we  can  do  it 
surely.    A  few  substantial  members  and  a  few  well-established 
churches  will  do  more  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness 
amid  the  low  piety  and  disordered  condition  of  things  in  this 
State,  than  much  larger  and  more  numerous  churches  which  do 
not  command  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people. 

That  our  churches  are  in  a  condition  of  feebleness  and 
dependence,  is  plainly  a  necessity.    To  begin  at  all,  in  the 
midst  of  such  surroundings,  with  so  much  political  and  reli- 
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gious  prejudice  arrayed  against  us,  necessitates  a  day  of 
small  things.    But  we  work  on  patiently  and  believingly. 
'God  will  help  us  and  that  right  early.'     There  can  "be  no 
truer  missionary  field  than  is  presented  here.    The  work  is 
not  the  "building  up  of  churches  in  a  State  newly  settled,  but 
the  planting  of  gospel  institutions  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins 
of  an  old  and  corrup  civilization.    A  more  just  and  equitable 
civil  order,  not  only,  but  a  higher  tone  of  morality  and  a 
truer  type  of  religion  are  an  imperative  necessity.  Indeed 
the  very  foundations  of  society  are  to  be  relaid  on  the  basis 
of  a  true  Christianity.    ?or  such  a  work  your  Society  is  e- 
minently  fitted,  as  its  first  great  object  is  the  permanent 
establishment  of  the  means  of  grace  in  which  all  true 
civilization  originates." 

The  issue  of  November  '68  records  interesting  notes  of 
travel  by  Mr.  Turner.    He  says: 

"In  the  temperature  of  the  weather,  this  has  been  the 
most  remarkable  quarter  I  have  spent  in  Missouri.     So  long  a 
term  of  intense  heat  was  a  new  thing  to  the  oldest  inhabitant 
here.    The  season,  however,  nas  been  healthy.     Such  a  thing 
as  sunstroke,  so  common  in  the  north,  has  hardly  been  known 
here.    During  the  very  hottest  of  the  season,  I  was  in  cars, 
stage  coaches,  and  private  conveyances,  nearly  five  weeks,  on 
an  exploring  trip  to  the  south-western  part  of  the  State  and 
southeastern  Kansas* 

I  went,  via  St.  Louis  and  the  southwestern  branch  Pacific 
Railroad,  to  Holla,  or  Piney,  and  thence  by  stage  to  Lebanon, 
.-lore  I  spent  my  first  Sabbath.    Lebanon  is  a  place  of  400 
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people,  the  county  seat  of  Laclede  Go,    I  found  several  in- 
telligent families  from  the  north,  who  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  attending  Congregational  services  elsewhere,  and  among  them 
four  or  five  members  of  Congregational  churches.     They  were 
anxious  to  have  a  minister  of  our  ordei*.    They  had  a  Union 
church  building,  which  they  had  put  in  pretty  good  repair 
since  the  war,  it  being  the  lower  story  of  a  Masonic  Hall.  I 
suggested  that,  since  there  were  not  members  enough  to  form 
a  church,  they  form  an  ecclesiastical  society,  which  they  did; 
fifteen  members  united,  some  of  whom  were  the  leading  lawyers 
and  merchants  of  the  place. 

I  next  called  at  Springfield,  containing  3,000  people,  and 
growing.    There  I  found  eight  Congregational  members,  who  are 
expecting  six  or  eight  more  this  fall.    One  man  will  give  at 
least  $1,000  towards  a  church  building,  and  his  brother,  a 
Congregational  minister,  who  has  recently  gone  there,  I  have 
encouraged  to  remain. 

At  Neosho,  near  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  state,  I 
found  the  church  enterprising  and  hopeful.     They  nave  selected 
a  lot,  and  are  collecting  materials  to  build  a  church  edifice, 
which  they  hope  to  get  into  before  winter.    I  went  with  the 
pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  Shattuck,  to  several  of  the  neighborhoods 
where  he  has  preahed,  and  to  Baxter  Springs  and  Lowell,  in 
southeastern  Kansas.    At  the  latter  place  we  organized,  by 
request,  a  church  of  twenty  members,  and  Mr.  Shattuck  has 
consented  to  preach  to  them  during  the  next  three  months. 
This  region  is  very  attractive  as  an  agricultural  country, 
and  northern  immigration  is  pouring  in. 
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On  m^r  way  "back  towards  Sedalia,  through  the  western  "bor- 
der counties,  I  found  at  Carthage,  the  county  seat  of  Jasper 
Co.,  a  few  members.     It  is  a  growing  place,  rising  up  out  of 
the  ashes  of  the  conflagration  caused  by  the  rebels  in  the 
time  of  the  war,  by  whom  the  whole  place  was  consumed. 

I  several  times  crossed  the  track  of  Gen.  Si gel's  splen- 
did retreat,  and  beheld  marks  of  desolation  all  along  the  way. 
More  than  100  chimney  stacks  are  standing  along  the  road,  in 
those  border  counties — all  that  is  left,  save  a  few  scattering 
fruit-trees,  to  mark  the  places  where  the  border  ruffians 
plotted  villainy  towards  struggling  Kansas,  and  latterly, 
treason  against  the  government  of  the  United  States,    She  men 
were  killed  on  the  spot,  during  the  war,  and  their  families 
fled  to  'Texas  and  Arkansas. 

I  called  at  Windsor,  Henry  Co.,  by  request,  and  assisted 
in  organizing  a  church  of  eighteen  memoers,  in  a  beautiful 
farming  region." 

In  1670  the  fiiends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turner  observed  their 
silver  wedding.    A  little  mention  of  this  event  may  be  found 
in  the  September  issue  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society  for 
that  year: 

"The  Society's  indefatigable  Superintendent  in  Missouri 
lately  ceased  work  for  a  day,  and,  with  his  wife,  celebrated 
their  silver  wedding.     Gifts  flowed  in  freely  from  the  Han- 
nibal church  from  guests  from  St.  Louis,  from  personal  and 
family  friends,  --  among  the  rest  a  silver  ice  pitcher  and 
goblets,  'a  love  token  from  the  missionaries  of  north  Missouri,' 
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a  grateful  recognition  of  Mr.  (Turner's  services  in  the  organi- 
zation of  more  than  fifty  churches  in  the  state  within  less  thar 
six  years,     -he  best  thing  about  the  presents  is,  that  they 
were  richly  deserved.    7'e  hope  the  future  of  the  recipients 
rrill  be  as  happy  and  useful  as  their  pas  has  been." 

The  leading  article  in  the  Hone  Llissionary  of  June  1871 
is  from  the  pen  of  LIr.  Turner  on  Llissouri  as  a  field  of  mis- 
sionary 3-abor. 

In  this  article  he  prophecies  a  great  future  for  Llisscuri; 
because  of  its  geographical  position,  its  pleasant  climate, 
its  fruit  culture,  its  minerals,  its  growing  manuf acturies ,  its 
railroad  building,  etc,  etc;  but  ne  also  speaks  of  the  draw- 
backs and  handicaps  to  the  work  of  planting  the  institutions 
of  Christianity  of  the  Pilgrim  type. 

Upon  this  point  he  says: 

"The  religious  interests  of  all  the  states  have  suffered 
from  immigration,  and  from  the  influx  of  f oreigners .     In  all, 
the  gospel  has  had  to  contend  with  infedility,  intemperance, 
the  love  of  gain,  and  with  the  difficulties  that  arise  from 
newness  of  settlement  and  sparseness  of  population.  Missouri 
is  inferior  to  neither  of  the  others  in  the  richness  and  va- 
riety of  her  natural  resources.    The  increase  of  her  population 
for    the  ten  years  ending  in  1850  was  nearly  eighty  seven  per 
cent,  and  that  of  Illinois  was  less  than  seventy  nine  per  cent, 
"what  then  is  the  occasion  of  this  -.Tide  contrast  in  the  success 
of  religious  efforts?    Thy  are  not  the  churches  of  Missouri  as 
numerous  and  as  vigorous  today  as  those  in  Illinois?    'Thy  are 
they  not  advancing  like  those  of  Iowa?    77 hy  is  it  that,  in  all 
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the  states  south  of  the  Ohio,  a  similar  ill  success  has  at- 
tended missionary  operations?    These  Questions  force  them- 
selves with  sorrowful  emphasis  upon  the  mind,  will  not  be 
silenced,  and  demand  of  us  an  honest  answer.     The  answer  comes 
in  on  word,  and  that  one  of  the  saddest  words,  that  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  is  ever  called  to  write,  —  SLAVERY." 

The  work  has  made  wonderful  progress ,  but  not  without  toil 
self  denial  and  prayer.    The  chaotic  condition  of  things  in 
church  and  state  consequent  upon  four  years  of  devestating  war, 
the  deeply  rooted  prejudices  against  union  men  and  institutions, 
the  chronic  sectarianism  inherent  in  the  old  organizations 
found  here,  and  more  than  all,  the  demoralized  character  of  the 
prevailing  religion  of  the  state,  make  the  planting  of  the 
churches  of  the  pilgrims  a  difficult  undertaking.     These  of- 
stacles  have  been  decidedly  but  kindly  met.     Religion  has  been 
held  up  as  embracing  love  of  country  along  with  love  of  God. 
The  church  has  been  seen  to  be  no  respector  of  -oersons,  the 
patron  of  individual  freedom,  the  friend  of  universal  educa- 
tion, the  bold  reprover  of  the  vices  engendered  by  slavery, 
the  advocate  of  Sabbath  observance,  temperance,  chastity, 
honesty — so  commending  itself  to  the  conscience  of  true  men, 
and' with  the  influx  of  northern  and  western  people,  and  the 
converting  power  of  the  spirit  attending  the  faithful  preach- 
ing of  the  Word,  gaining  for  our  spiritual  faith,  and  simole 
polity,  a  firm  foothold." 

In  his  annual  report  for  1871,  Ilr.  Turner  says:  "The 
openings  for  missionary  labor  are  more  inviting  and  important 
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than  ever.  Eastern  enterprise  is  spanning  the  State  in  every 
direction  with  railways,  and  developing  our  mineral  wealth. 
New  places  are  calling  loudly  for  more  missionaries.  But 
much  as  the  field  has  grown  in  extent  and  importance,  we  have 
no  more  laborers  than  we  had  a  year  ago.  Can  you  not  send  us 
at  least  ten  men,  to  gather  churches  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
multitudes  that  have  no  means  of  grace  ?!I 

In  his  report  for  1875  (July  issue)  he  said: 
"This  year  has  been  the  most  trying  of  the  last  eight. 
The  severe  monetary  stringency  has  embarrassed  those  who  have 
bought  property  since  the  war.    Llany  of  them  were  our  best 
supporters.     This  -  with  changes  in  towns;  old  ones  going 
down  and  new  ones  coming  up  -  has  enforced  removals  that  have 
almost  disheartened  some  churches.    But  we  are  doing  our  best 
to  follow  up  those  that  move.    Much  labor  has  been  spent  to 
cheer  depleted  churches  to  fresh  effort.    Precious  seasons 
and  many  additions  have  oeen  the  result.     Out  of  our  poverty, 
too,  we  are  trying  to  give  more  than  in  former  years.  fh% 
field  was  never  more  inviting;  the  physical  growth  of  the 
State  never  more  rapid,  despite  the  hard  times.    iTe—  veins 
are  being  opened  in  the  vast  coal  fields.    The  immense  iron 
deposits  are  developing  fresh  mines  of  wealth,  stimulating 
manufactures  of  all  kinds,  creating  new  centers  of  population 
and  bringing  immigrants  from  all  quarters.    Lead  was  lately 
found  underlying  a  whole  county,  and  more  than  3,000  people 
came  together  in  six  months.    One  o±  our  missionaries  at  once 
took  up  his  quarters  among  the  rough  shanties,  and' has  gather 
a  church  of  twenty  members.     Such  new  centers  need  the  gospel 
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rude  "beginnings.    A  dozen  men,  of  apostolic  zeal  and  self- 
denial,  could  to-day  find  open  doors  for  labor  where  they 
could  not  "boast  in  another  man's  line  of  things  made  ready 
to  their  hand.     But  how  can  -re  go  forward  without  men  for 
this  foundation  work,  or  without  means  to  sustain  them?" 
In  July  of  1874-  he  reports: 

"The  present  number  of  churches  in  Missouri  is  sixty- 
nine,  of  which  only  twelve  are  self-supporting,  and  two  of 
these  have  had  to  ask  for  temporary  aid  tnis  year.     It  should 
be  borne, in  mind,  however,  that  only  three  of  these  churches 
date  their  existence  earlier  than  1864.     Jwo  colleges  hid 
fair  to  become  valuable  helpers  in  the  work  of  bringing  the 
State  under  the  influence  of  the  gospel,     Thayer  College,  at 
Kidder,  has  about  forty  students  and  two  ne~'  professors;  and 
Drury  College,  at  Springfield,  has  commenced  work  with  four 
teachers  and  about  100  students.    !Ehe  'hard  times'  have  very 
severely  tried  the  churciies  and  the  missionaries,  but  so  many 
of  them  have  been  spiritually  refreshed,  that  on  the  —hole 
there  is  a  decided  advance  on  the  former  year.     But  hundreds 
of  miles  of  railroad  now  building  are  opening  new  fields;  the 
trains  for  Southern  Kansas  and  Texas  are  loaded  with  immi- 
grants; parties  of  twenty  and  thirty  are  often  met,  from  Iowa, 
111.,  Mich.,  Ind.,  and  further  3ast ,  looking  up  unoccupied 
land,  and  the  prospect  is  for  an  unusual  influx  of  settlers 
this  spring.     T/e  new-comers  (as  well  as  those  now  here)  must 
not  be  left  v/ithout  religious  institutions." 
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In  June  of  1675,  summing  up  the  results  of  ten  years  of 
labor,  he  v/rites: 

"The  close  of  ten  years'  labor  as  Superintendent  in  Mis- 
souri leads  hev.  S.  B;  Turner  to  say,   'Nearly  all  of  cur  church 
in  this  State  have  come  into  existence  Curing  the  decade.  Be- 
tween 1865  and  1875  they  increased  from  two  to  seventy,  with  a 
membership  of  2,454  -  a  gain  of  over  eight  hundred  in  1874  - 
and  having  si:-:  thousand  Sunday  school  children  and  youth  under 
their  care.     I;1orty-one  of  these  churches  have  erected  houses 
of  worship ,  six  of  them  were  building  at  the  close  of  1874, 
forty-one  of  them  report  an  aggregate  property  of  ■;357,600, 
twelve  are  self-supporting,  and  four  others  are  only  tempora- 
rily aided.     Colleges  have  been  founded  at  Kidder  and  Spring- 
field, and  partly  endowed.     They  had  last  year  a  total  of  two 
hundred  and  ten  students." 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  home  l.issionary  Society  for 
this  year,  1875,  is  the  following  paragraph: 

"The  churches  of  Llissouri  are  suffering  greatly  from 
sectarian  rivalry.     The  Superintendent  writes*     'Scarcely  any- 
where have  ?.re  formed  a  church,  that  others  have  net  brought 
in  rival  organizations,  until  in  some  places  where  two  at 
most  should  supply  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people,  from 
five  to  eight  divide,  weaken,,  and  discourage  all  Christian 
effort,1     Nor  are  these  aggressions  confined  to  the  ignorant 
sects  that  swarm  in  all  new  fields.     In  repeated  instances 
this  Society's  work  has  been  encroached  upon  and  crippled  by 
those  who  should  know  and  do  better,  and  who  profess  to  be  go- 
verned by  generaous  Christian  comity  in  their  dealings  with  us. 
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In  his  annual  report  for  1876,  Lr.  Sfarnar  speaks  with  the 
frankness  and  inconsiderateness  of  one  -who  is  ah out  to  retire 
from  the  field.    He  dares  to  say: 

"lleanwhile  the  general  work  has  heen  retarded,  in  part, 
by  unusual  changes  among  the  ministers.     Eleven  left  the  State 
and  t-.vo  others  changed  their  field.     'At  one  time  there  ---ere 
twenty-one  vacant  churches.'     'Another  hindrance  has  heen  the 
difficulty  of  securing  the  right  kind  of  men.     There  arc  ec- 
clesiastical tramps  "ho  pester  Superintendents,  and  often  v/ith- 
out  their  knowledge  worm  themselves  into  a  vacant  church  by 
pathetic  stories  of  poverty  or  persecution.'" 

In  August  of  this  year,  1876,  he  makes  his  last  report 
as  Superintendent,  reviewing  his  twelve  years  of  labor  in 
Liissouri.     The  report  is  as  follov/s: 

"This  quarter  closes  twelve  years,  lacking  three  months, 
of  service  for  the  Society,  as  Superintendent.    With  tremb- 
ling and  doubting  I  entered  this  field,  in  December,  1864; 
twenty-one  years  of  previous  service  in  missionary  fields 
having  in  a  measure  fitted  me  for  such  a  work.     But  in  a , 
State  still  bleeding  from  the  desperate  struggle  to  resist 
the  army  of  freedom  and  save  her  cherished  institution;  where 
swarming  bands  of  outlaws  were  still  in  hot  pursuit  of  the 
freedmen  and  their  friends;  where  confusion  and  every  evil  *.vork 
prevailed;  and  especially  where  our  polity  was  unknoy/n,  and  a 
spirit  totally  foreign  to  its  genius  had  made  its  impress 
upon  the  thoughts  and  even  the  language  of  the  -.v::ole  peoole; 
what  prospect  was  there  for  doing  a  work  for  your  Society? 
With  the  lack  of  sympathy  and  ready  material,  there  were  want- 
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ment of  our  principles  and  doctrines  must  be  prepared  and  gown 
broadcast;  and  that  the  people  might  'know  of  the  doctrine*, 

they  must  also  be  visited  and  instructed  orally.     It  is  not  a 
new  State  of  forming  settlements,  but  with  local  and  old  com- 
munities that  the  scourge  of  war  has  left  almost  as  destitute 
as  the  wild  frontier.    There  is  no  time  to  wait  for  dilapidated 
churches  and  school-houses  to  be  repaired.    People  must  be  gat- 
hered in  private  nouses,  temporary  depots,  or  in  the  groves,  and 
fed  with  the  bread  of  life.    A  whole  State,  with  its  score  or 
more  of  years  of  history  and  development ,  struck  down  in  the 
fearful  strife,  holds  out  its  bleeding  hands  for  the  only  re- 
medy -  the  gospel  of  Christ.    These  cries  must  be  responded 
to,  though  the  lines  of  communication  are  nearly  broken  up, 
and  travel  in  every  form  is  difficult  and  dangerous.  During 
the  eleven  years,  this  work  lias  called  for  over  130,000  miles 
of  travel,  the  average  of  over  two  sermons  a  week,  and  a  still 
larger  number  of  addresses.    In  the  eleven  years,  ninety  chur- 
ches have  been  orgainized  in  the  State,  whore  there  were  but 
two.    There  is  now  a  mambership  of  nearly  4,000,  where  Y/ere 
less  than  SCO.     The  two  Sabbath-schools  have  become  over  200, 
with  10,000  attendants.     Occupying  large  and  needy  fields  at 
each  end  of  the  State,  are  two  institutions  of  learning,  which 
are  the  outgrowth  of  these  churches,  already  training  over 
300  pupils  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  and  bringing 
forward  candidates  for  the  ministry.    She  serious  embarrass- 
ments that  have  been  felt  in  agriculture  and  business  affairs 
in  I.'iissouri,  in  the  last  three  years,  have  greatly  hindred 
missionary  work.    Removals  of  members  have  weakened  many  of  the 
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churches.    With  the  renewal  of  better  times  these  embarrass- 
ments will  disappear,  and  the  work  of  the  Society  will  go  on 
with  greater  vigor  than  ever.    Missouri ,  with  her  vast  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  wealth,  and  a  climate  so  genial  as  to  promise 
longevity  under  reasonable  moderation  in  labor,  still  presents 
a  magnificent  field  for  Christian  work.    A  large  number  of 
counties,  outside  of  the  more  than  fifty  already  explored  and 
occupied,  are  waiting  for  the  sickle  of  the  reaper  -  'Pray 
ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest.1" 

In  the  next  annual  report  of  the  Society,  July  '77,  a 
change  of  Superintendents  is  announced:     "Rev.  Edwin  B.  Tur- 
ner having  been  compelled  by  ill-health  to  lay  dov.n  the  super- 
intendency,  in  which  he  has  served  faithfully  for  twelve  years, 
the  Rev.  Rooert  77est  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and.  entered 
upon  his  labors  in  November,  1876." 

Glosing  his  work  in  Missouri  in  the  fall  of  '76,  he  spent 
a  few  months  abroad  as  noted  by  Dr.  Salter  in  his  obituary. 

Returning  from  this  trip,  he  supplied  the  church  at  Owego, 
U.  Y. ,  1877-1878. 

The  habit  of  reporting  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society 
from  Missouri  being  fixed  upon  him,  in  May  of  187  7  he  reported 
the  death  of  Harvey  G.  Murch:  "He  was  remarkably  successful," 
says  Mr.  Turner,  "in  building  houses  of  worship,  having  Milt 
twenty-five  for  the  Methodists  before  he  came  to  us,  and  built 
two  in  Barton  County.  He  would  not  dedicate  a  house  in  debt, 
and  has  been  known  to  pay  the  last  $50  himself,  that  the  buil- 
ding might  be  a  free  will  offering  to  the  Lord.  '7ith  all  this 
he  kept  up  his  studies,  as  his  well-worn  Greek  books  and  Bible 
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testify.    He  wrote  many  of  his  sermons,  and  spent  much  time  in 
their  preparation.    Ho  Llissouri  missionary  has  been  more  de- 
voted, if  more  successful .    He  has  fallen  v/ith  his  armor  on, 
in  the  midst  of  a  revival.    His  noble  work  in  Barton  County 
is  his  oest  memorial.     I  am  sorry  to  know  that  he  leaves  his 
family  poor,  with  a  debt  of  §j50Q  on  his  little  home." 

In  this  pastorate  at  Owego,  he  made  at  least  two  contri- 
butions to  the  Advance,  one  of  which  was  reprinted  in  the 
February  issue  of  the  Home  Missionary,  1878.    In  these  articles 
he  betrays  the  fact  that  his  heart  is  still  in  the  West,  and 
in  the  home  missionary  work.     In  this  article  he  writes  of 
Home  llissionaries  and  Privations: 

"If  you  have  room  Around  Our  Table  for  another  chair,  I 
would  like  to  occupy  it  a  moment  to  say  that  responses  to  my 
article  in  the  Advance  of  Sept.  IS,  entitled  'How  Shall  Home 
Missionary  Families  be  Cared  for?'     have  come  from  Iowa,  Neb- 
raska, and  Michigan,  indicating  that  this  question  is  no  new 
or  strange  intruder  into  missionary  households.    One  response 
is  from  the  author  of  the  report  in  the  Home  Missionary 
which  suggested  the  article.    He  writes,   'The  promise,  'Trust 
in  the  Lord  and  do  good,'  etc.,  has  been  very  precious  to  me. 
The  night  before  I  read  your  article  there  came  to  my  mind 
precious  memories  of  what  that  promise  had  done  not  only  for 
me,  but  for  some  of  my  friends,  and  then  your  words  made  it 
seom  still  more  precious.     I  do  have  anxious  thoughts  about 
the  future  of  my  four  boys  at  times,  and  yet  I  cannot  but 
believe  that  God  will  help  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  getting 
education,  and  so  prepare  them  for  some  useful  business  or 
profession. ' 
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His  oldest  is  fifteen  and  the  youngest  four,  and  he  is 
teaching  them  to  work  as  well  as  to  study,  that  they  may  "be 
self-reliant,  which  he  thinks  will  he  better  than  a  fortune 
for  them.     I  want  simply  to  say  that  the  brother  has  hit  the 
point  most  admirably.    Missionary  parents  can  he  sure  of  the 
fulfillment  of  God's  promises  when  their  trust  in  him  is  con- 
nected with  the  right  use  of  their  means  and  opportunities. 
'God  will  help  to  put  those  hoys  in  the  way  of  getting  an  edu- 
cation' ,  when  their  parents  use  wisely  every  means  to  effect 
it,  or  in  other  words,  when  they  obey  the  law  of  success. 
With  a  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  knowledge,  and  a  heart 
purified  by  grace,  the  life  of  those  boys  can  never  be  a 
failure. 

So  the  temporal  supplies  of  the  missionary  family  will 
not  fail  when,  with  a  daily  sense  of  dependence  upon  God, 
they  use  wisely  what  they  have.    God  bestows  his  blessings  on 
the  most  natural  principles.    Ee  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves.   He  saves  no  man's  life  who  goes  into  water  beyond 
his  depth,  or  throws  himself  down  a  precipice.    Ee  keeps  no 
missionary  family  from  starving,  or  from  privation  and  want, 
when  they  disregard  the  commonest  rules  of  prudence  and  eco- 
nomy.   All  of  the  appropriations  of  the  Eome  Missionary  So- 
ciety, and  the  careful  forethought  of  the  parish  fail  to  give 
an  improvident  family  a  comfortable  support.    To  the  shiftless 
and  wasteful,  therefore,  even  if  they  are  very  good  people, 
there  can  come  no  fulfillment  of  the  promise  to  'dwell  in  the 
land  and  be  fed.'     If  instead  of  downcast  hearts  and  fearful 
looking  for  of  future  want,  and  new  demands  upon  the  A.H.I.T.S., 
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there  is  a  resolute  effor  t  to  make  the  wisest  and  "best  use 
of  what  is  already  at  hand,  there  will  he  no  failure  to  those 
who  'trust  in  the  Lord.'     To  such  there  is  no  uncertainly 
in  the  fulfillment  of  the  divine  pledgee.     It  is  no  experi- 
ment unattested.     Thousand  of  receipts  are  already  passed  in,  and 
certified,  and  recorded  in  the  history  of  those  who  have  in  the 
past  thus  labored  and  trusted,  and  there  is  a  great  company 
of  living  witnesses  who  can  testify  that  'God  is  not  slack 
concering  his  promises,'  to  those  who  do  as  well  as  believe." 

For  a  few  months  (1878-1879)  Mr.  Turner  was  Home  I.Iission- 
ary  pastor  at  Columbus,  U.  Y. ,  and  made  a  report   (Jan.   '80)  in 
which  he  again  let  out  the  secret  that  his  heart  was  still  in 
the  west  and  in  the  home  missionary  work: 

"Until  I  had  made  a  thorough  visitation  of  all  our  families 
lately,  I  had  been  wondering  what  there  was  for  me  to  do  with 
so  small  church,  where  the  population  is  not  increasing,  but 
probably  growing  less  every  year.     It  is  a  farming  region, 
somewhat  old  and  worn  out,  and  five  miles  from  a  railroad. 
The  church  has  a  very  comfortable,  plain  edifice,  a  very  good 
parsonage,  something  less  than  forty  members,  only  ten  of  ■fhem 
males,  scattered  over  a  rough-,  hilly  country,  three  to  five 
miles  square.    The  young  peoole  have  been  and  are  still  going 
to  the  railroad  towns  and  the  great  Test;  and  the  old  people 
are  dying  off.     Hence,  there  are  very  few  children  upon  whom 
to  build  for  the  future.    The  great  contrast  between  this 
state  of  things  and  that  in  the  "Test ,  where  I  have  spent  all 
my  ministerial  life,  made  me  feel  at  first  that  it  is  time  and 
labor  lost  to  try  to  prolong  the  existence  of  these  small  chur- 
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ch.es.     It  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  "better  to  advise  all 
the  farmers,  and  the  misionaries  too,  to  'go  "'est,'  where 
the  hope  of  success  in  "both  physical  and  spiritual  tillage  is 
so  much  more  promising. 

But,  after  a  better  acquintance  with  the  field,  I  see  the 
matter  in  another  light.    These  people  are  anchored  to  the  soil; 
they  cannot  dispose  of  their  property;  they  have  not  enough, 
most  of  them,  to  go  there  and  settle,  if  they  should  sell. 
Besides,  all  their  life-associations  and  experiences  are  here, 
and  here  the  mass  of  them  at  least  must  live  and  die.  To 
minister  to  those  who  have  'stayed  by  the  stuff,'  and  held  on 
while  the  tide  has  rushed  by  them  to  better  homes,  is  a  good 
and  deserving  work.    For  the  sake  of  those  who  are  going  out 
from  them,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  old  nest  warm  with  re- 
ligious life;  and  what  can  so  conserve  the  morals  of  these 
rural  populations  which  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
older  States,  as  these  churches  which  the  Lord  has  so  blessed 
in  times  past?    TThat  will  become  of  those,  too,  who  are  unsaved? 
I  find  that  more  than  half  of  the  people  of  this  township  are 
impenitent,  and  one-third  of  the  children  without  religious 
instruction.    Many  of  them  never  attend  worship,  or  pay  any 
regard  to  the  Sabbath.    And  what  is  true  here,  is  true  pro- 
bably of  the  great  majority  of  the  inland  places  in  these  older 
States.    For  the  encouragement  of  those  who  are  'holding  the 
fort',  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  those  going  out  from  them, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  unsaved,  it  seems  to  me  important  now, 
as  it  was  in  Kezekiah's  day,  to  'pray  for  the  remnant  that  are 
left.'     These  small  remains  of  churches,  with  God's  blessing, 
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are  essential  to  holding  this  land  from  going  over  to  "barbar- 
ism, infidelity,  and  Romanism,     'j/hile  the  great  work  is  to 
take  theWWest  for  Christ,  it  will  be  poor  economy  to  let  the 
devil  have  the  East,  or  any  considerable  portion  of  it. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  good  economy  for  the  farmers  on  these  old 
hillsides,  to  'clean  up  the  corners,'  and,  with  a  more  tho- 
rough cultivation,  make  every  acre  tell,  instead  of  going  '.Test. 
It  certainly  will  pay,  in  the  great  spiritual  harvest,  to 
clean  up  these  neglected  corners  in  the  vineyard  of  the  lord, 
and  keep  them  from  becoming  breeders  of  moral  pestilence  and 
death.    The  work  has  very  little  in  it  to  gratify  ambition, 
or  foster  pride;  but  if  the  Master  is  glorified,  and  souls 
are  saved,  is  not  that  honor  enoughf" 

His  last  pastorate,  ('80-82)  was  at  Chenango  Porks,  K.Y. 

In  1882,  quite  broken  in  health,  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
he  retired  from  active  service,  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
Owego,  to  live  there  in  quite  retirement  until  the  end  should 
come . 

It  was  thirteen  years  before  he  found  his  final  release. 
They  were  years  of  frail  health,  and  growing  feebleness.  It 
was  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  retirement  (1883)  that  he  wrote 
those  three  charming  articles  for  Congregational  Iowa.  V.hat 
a  pity  that  the  series  coald  not  have  been  lengthened  out  to 
a  score  or  morel 

His  provision  for  old  age  was  meagre.     Indeed,  he  felt 
constrained  to  accept  a  little  aid  -  -:;250.00  from  the  Iowa 
Relief  Fund,  but  made  provision  that  it  should  be  paid  back 
to  the  Fund  after  the  decease  of  his  wife.    I.Irs.  Turner  also 
had  a  little  aid,  -13200.00,  which  was  refunded  after  her  death. 


The  end  came  as  described  in  Dr.  Salter's  obituary,  July 
6,  1895.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.     It  was  with  him 
as  with  the  average  man  that  lives  to  old  age  -  he  spent  half 
of  his  life  in  maturing  and  decaying,  and  only  half  in  active 
service,  though  the  maturing  and  decaying  is  living,  too. 

His  was  a  "beautiful,  "benignant,  blessed,  and  busy  life. 
He  organised  at  least  four  churches  in  Iowa,  and  he  had  to  do 
with  the  organization  of  nearly  four  score  in  Missouri,  He 
had  a  share  in  the  building  of  four  commonwealths.    He  had 
much  to  do  in  making  Iowa  and  Missouri. 
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Third  Sketch, 

DANIEL  LANE 

The  next  of  the  Band,  in  order  of  age ,  is  Daniel  Lane. 

He  was  "born  at  Leeds,  Maine,  March  10,  1813.    His  anes 
cestors  were  English  Puritans  from  Gloucester,  England. 

When  he  was  seven  years  of  age,  he  went  to  live  with 
his  grandfather  at  Paris,  Maine,  and  here  grew  up  to  manhood. 

He  made  a  public  profession  of  religion  at  the  age  of 
seventeen. 

He  prepared  for  college  at  Bridgton;  graduated  from 
Bowdoin  in  1838,  and  spent  two  years  as  a  teacher  of  modern 
language  and  English  at  North  Yarmouth  Academy  before  enter- 
ing the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover. 

He  was  the  first  of  the  Band  to  decide  for  Iowa.  "After 
a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  he  came  out  of  his  room  at  evening 
saying,  'Well,  I  am  going  to  Iowa,  whether  anyone  else  goes 
or  not.     I  am  going.'" 

Ephraim  Adams  was  prompt  with  his  response:     "And  I  think 
I  will  go  with  you."    Thich  was  his  modest  way  of  saying  that 
he  too,  had  decided  to  go  to  Iowa. 

The  two  were  special  friends.    Brother  Adams  tells  how 
this  special  friendship  began.     "It  was  in  Andover,"  he  said, 
"sometime  in  my  Junior  year,  that  he  sent  me  word  to  meet 
him  the  next  morning  at  the  front  seminary  gate.    The  message 
seemed  a  strange  one.     I,  of  course,  had  3een  him  as  a  class 
mate,  but  I  do  not  now  recollect  before  that,  ever  exchanging 
with  him  more  than  a  passing  word.    Then  the  hour  named  seemed 
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a  strange  one.    Early,  before  daylight,  not  yet  summer,  the 
weather  frosty.    The  facts  were  these:     I  was  in  poor  health. 
Though,  so  far  as  I  knew  ,  never  better  than  when  I  entered  the 
seminary,  yet  before  long  I  somehow  found  myself  getting  into 
the  blue  miseries  of  a  pitiable  dyspeptic.    Both  flesh  and 
strength  were  rapidly  wasting.    He  had  seen  it;  thought  he 
knew  my  case  and  that  he  could  do  me  good.    So  he  sent  for  me 
to  meet  him  at  the  gate,  and  so  I  met  him.     'Gome,'  said  he 
in  a  cheery  voice,  'come,  let's  take  a  walk,'  and  I  went. 
After  a  few  friendly  inquiries  he  told  me  just  how  I  felt. 
He  seemed  to  know  all  about  me.  Said  he  had  the  dyspepsia 
once  but  had  got  over  it.     Out  of  his  experience  he  gave  me 
advice  as  to  diet  and  exercise.     'And,1  said  he,   'don't  be 
impatient,  expecting  to  get  well  at  once.     If  on  looking 
back  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  you  have  gained  a  little  take 
courage,  persevere  an  d  you'll  come  out  all  right.1    This  and 
more,  closing  all,  as  on  our  return  at  the  gate  we  parted  with 
I  take  a  walk  every  morning,  and  any  time  you  please  I  would 
like  to  have  you  go  with  me.'    He  was  older  than  I  and  seemed 
so  fatherly  and  kind  and  brotherly  too.    Out  of  himself  seeking 
to  do  me  good,  I  never  forgot  it.    And  that  was  the  way  I 
came  to  know  him  in  that  unselfish,  large  hearted  kindness  he 
always  had.     I  need  not  say  we  took  many  walks  together." 

Previous  to  starting  West,  he  was  married  September  9, 
1843,  to  Hiss  Elizabeth  J.  Staples,  who  came  out  to  share 
with  her  husband  the  pioneer  fortunes  of  a  western  life.  There 
is  no  occasion  here  to  repeat  the  incidents  of  the  journey  to 
Iowa.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  ordained  at  Denmark,  November  5, 
1843. 
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At  the  Denmark  ordination,  a  layman  from  over  on  the 
Des  lloines,  picked  him  out  of  the  hunch  for  Keosauqua;  and  to 
Keosauqua  he  went,  and  stayed  for  a  full  decade.    We  have  the 
picture  of  the  Keosauqua  of  that  day  given  us  "by  father  Turner; 

"My  nest  preaching  place  was  Keosauqua  (formerly  Van 
Buren,)  the  county  seat  of  Van  Buren  Co.,  18  miles  from 
Parrnington.    This  place  is  also  situated  on  the  Des  Lloines 
river  -  very  new  -  about  200  inhabitants.     I  arrived  about 
sunset,  very  feeble  from  my  chill  the  day  past,  -  still  I 
must  preach.    With  half  an  hour's  notice,  about  100  persons 
assembled.     I  talked  to  them  of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  - 
its  adaptation  to  form  the  character  of  a  people,  especially 
of  a  new  place,  so  as  to  qualify  them  for  the  greatest  amount 
of  enjoyment,  here  and  hereafter.    After  meeting,  several 
pledged  a  hundred  dollars  each,  to  help  build  a  house  of 
worship;  and  a  strong  desire  was  that  a  minister  might  be 
sent  them.    A  Presbyterian  would  suit  them. best. 

This  I  regard  as  another  post,  that  must  be  occupied  - 
thus  giving  to  the  county  of  Van  Buren,  and  the  lower  part 
of  Lee,  two  ministers." 

Here  is  another  picture  of  Keosauqua,  given  by  3.  B. 
Turner: 

"?rom  there  we  went  up  the  banks  of  the  Des  lloines  River, 
through  Bentonsport  and  one  or  two  other  small  settlements, 
to  Keosauqua,  the  county  seat  of  Van  Buren  county.     It  i& 
beautifully  situated  in  the  bend  of  the  river,  and  the  scenery 
around  it  is  wild  but  charming  to  the  lover  of  nature.  They 
have  but  few  good  buildings  -  a  small  neat  court-house  stands 
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back  upon  the  bluff ;  a  public  house  of  some  dimensions  is  near 
it.    The  place  is  new,  and  hence  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
what,  in  the  future  changes  of  the  country,  it  will  come  to. 
It  has  a  very  favorable  location,  and  will  probably,  at  no 
distant  day,  become  a  place  of  some  note.    Tfe  found  a  Presby- 
terian church  there  of  some  six  or  seven  members.    They  worship 
in  a  school-house  which  was  built  by  a  good  deacon,  whose  fa- 
mily constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  church." 

Brother  Sphraim  Adams  gives  us  a  little  glimpse  of  the 
home  of  the  young  couple  when  they  wore  first  beginning 
house-keeping.    Visiting  them  July  16,  1844,  he  writes; 

"Here  are  brother  Lane  and  wife  in  their  little  home  with 
two  rooms.    They  have  a  chair  or  two  now,  and  a  table;  out 
they  say  they  set  up  housekeeping    without  either,  using  in- 
stead, old  boxes.     They  have  a  church  of  a  few  members,  a  vil- 
lage of  promise,  and  the  people  are  kind.     On  the  whole,  they 
are  in  good  spirits  and  hopeful,     ihe  church  is  organised  as 
Presbyterian;  but  its  members  are  not  all  of  that  way  of 
tninking.    Brother  Lane  is  coming  to  be  very  decided  that  Con- 
gregationalism is  the  true  Bible  way;  is  really  quite  con- 
scientious about  it.    A  majority  are  with  him  in  opinion. 
How  things  will  turn  out,  I  can't  tell." 

In  addition  to  his  pastoral  work,  Mr.  Lane  established 
a  school  in  which  he  taught  English  and  the  classics. 

A  memorial  window  in  the  Congregational  church  at  Xeo- 
sauqua  bears  testimony  to  the  place  he  won  in  the  hearts  of 
its  members  by  his  faithful  labor  during  the  first  ten  years 
of  its  history. 
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Some  of  the  incidents  and  experiences  of  this  decade  at 
Xeosauoua  will  appear  in  his  reports  to  the  Home  Missionary. 

What  I  take  to  be  I.Ir.  Lane's  first  report  is  published 
without  signature  in  the  Home  Missionary  for  April,  1*644,  and 
is  as  follows: 

"I  have  found  many  men  here  who  have  large  farms  enclosed, 
and  comfortable  nouses,  who  cannot  raise  money  enough  to  pay 
the  postage  on  a  letter.     3ut  this  cannot  "be  the  case  long. 
In  a  few  years  people  will  not  only  he  able  to  sup pert  the 
Gospel  here,  but  they  will  soon  give  their  hundreds  and  thous- 
ands to  send  the  G-ospel  to  the  heathen    world.     I  rejoice  that 
I  have  been  permitted  by  Divine  Providence  to  come  to  this 
field,  notwithstanding  the  trials  incident  to  this  work.  I 
have  had  my  hours  of  sadness  ana  discouragement,  but  I  have 
also  had  seasons  of  joy  that  I  have  been  counted  worthy  to  ore- 
ach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  here.     I  would  not  for  the  world 
give  up  this  field.    So  long  as  God  makes  me  useful  here  I 
shall  remain.    To  the  West  I  have  given  my  life  and  my  all. 
Her  destiny  is  my  destiny,  and  with  her  sufferings  I  wish  to 
suffer.     I  find  that  men  will  willingly  come-  -  here  and  suffer 
all  manner  of  fatigue — will  put  up  with  rude,  uncomfortable 
houses  -  will  be  content  with  coarse  fare,  and  will  wear  pat- 
ched clothing,  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  property,  and  why 
should  not  a  servant  of  Christ  be  willing  to  suffer  as  much 
to  save  souls  from  going  down  to  the  pit?" 

In  July  of  1844  he  writes,  not  to  the  Home  Missionary 
Society,  but  to  a  fellov;  member  of  the  Band.    Ihe  epistle  is 
a  reverie,  and  is  as  foll07"s: 
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"We  shall  be  continually  sending  for  new  volunteers  from 
Eastern  theological  seminaries  to  take  possession  of  the  new 
counties  in  the  Hew  Purchase,  and  the  occasional  parishes, 
which  by  the  blessing  of  (J-od,  r;e  hope  to  maize  nere  in  the 
vicinity  about  us.    Do  not  think,  my  dear  brother,  that  I 
am  scheming,  that  v/e  are  going  to  make  parishes  here,  as 
easily  as  a  farmer  will  enclose  forty  acres  of  land,  and 
then  put  ministers  into  them  as  readily  as  the  farmer  could 
put  tenants  upon  his  enclosed  fields.    We  shall  do  no  such 
thing.    We  are  hoping,  however  that  the  Great  head  of  the 
Church  will  do  this  work  for  us.     I  believe  the  time  is  not 
far  distant,  when  this  work  will  be  clone.     .Sometimes  I  try 
and  vrrap  myself  up  in  the  future,  and  by  contemplating  what 
will  be,  take  courage  to  labor  for  the  church;  a  large  con- 
gregation is  convened  to  listen  to  the,  reports  from  various 
churches;  one  numbers  200  members,  another  150,  others,  140, 
59,  66,  500,  517,  etc.     Pastors  have  been  settled  fifteen, 
twenty,  and  thirty  years,  revival  has  succeeded  revival,  and 
all  is  indicative  of  prosperity  within  the  bounds  of  the  as- 
siciation  assembled.    Delegates  from  sister  associations  are 
there.    Brother  Salter  flocks  whitened  with  age)  addresses 
the  audience,  representing  Zion's  prosperity  in  northern 
Iowa.    Brother  burner  ("leaning  upon  the  top  of  his  staff") 
gives  an  account  of  what  God  has  done  for  his  people  in  Jones 
County.    Brother  Hill,  from  Clapton,  although  baldhcaded, 
yet  retaining  nearly  all  the  physical  vigor  of  youth,  makes  a 
speech.    Brother  Alden  represents  Tipton;  Brother  Bobbins, 
Bloomington.    The  ten  are  there  and  the  voice  of  each  is  heard. 
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Then,  in  Tier;  of  the  past,  we  "ill  exclaim,   '31ess  the  Lord, 
0  our  souls,  and  all  within  us  bless  his  holy  name.1 

This  association  adjourns  on  Friday,  Cct.  IS,  1890.  Shall 
we  live  to  see  this?    No  natter  whether  we  do  or  not,  some- 
thing similar  to  that  now  described  will  exist  in  the  churches 
in  Iowa,  without  doubt.    If  we  see  it  not  in  this  world.  Sod 
grant  that  we  may  look  down  from  heaven  and  see  it!" 

The  meeting  of  which  he  prophesied  was  not  in  October, 
but  in  Hay.    It  was  held  in  the  Plymouth  church,  Des  Moines. 
Hutchinson,  Spaulding,  Ripley,  Hill,  and  Lane  himself  just 
translated  were  not  there,  but  in  the  assembly  of  "those  whose 
names  are  written  in  Eeaven."    Brother  Turner  was  not  there, 
for  he  was  in  retirement  at  Owego.    Alden  was  not  there,  for 
he  was  far  away  in  I.lassachussetts ,  pastor  Emeritus  at  Marsh- 
field.    Only  four  of  the  hand  were  there ,  'ihphraim  Adams,  Har- 
vey  Adams,  Hobbins  and  Salter.     This  "/as  the  semi-centennial 
of  Congregationalism  in  Iowa,  sure  enough    the  churches  of 
the  vision  were  there  with  their  one  hundred,  two  hundred, 
and  even  three  hundred  members.    Davenport  had  exactly  the 
317  prophesied;  Tabor  528,  Dubuque  400,  and  Des  Moines,  Ply- 
mouth, way  beyond  the  scope  of  the  vision,  had  482  members, 
while  Grinnell,  then  undreamed  of  had  720. 

His  next  report   (Feb.   '4-5),  with  a  secretarial  prelude, 
is  as  follows: 

"Ilr.  Lane,  besides  supplying  Keosauoua,  visits  three  or 
four  other  neighborhoods.     In  these,  Christians,  infidels 
and  worldlings,  are  mingled  together,  and  an  audience  of 
from  thirty  of  fifty  persons  attend  in  each  place.     In  K.  the 
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attendance  is  greater,  and-  it  is  becoming  more  popular,  a- 
mong  certain  classes,  to  frequent  the  sanctuary.  Increasing 
interest  is  manifested  in  the  Sabbath  School,  and  50  or  60 
pupils  attended  even  after  the  commencement  of  cold  weather. 
l.Ir.  L.  writes: 

"'.Te  have  formed  a  county  i3ible  Society  here,  and  a  branch 
society  at  Farmington.     In  both  places  about  $60  have  been 
subscribed,    fe  shall  order  some  200  Bibles,  and  3  or  4-00 
Testaments  from  New  York,  and  hope  to  secure  the  aid  of  the 
inhabitants  in  the  good  cause." 

In  July  1845,  there  is  another  report  from  Mr.  lane  in 
which  he  records  victories  of  the  Gospel  in  the  strongholds 
of  infidelity: 

"I  am  nor/  witnessing  the  results  of  the  late  revival  of 
God's  work  among  us.     Thanks  to  the  Great  head  of  the  Church, 
for  what  my  eyes  behold.     It  is  cheering  to  hear  the  voice  of 
prayer,  from  those  who  six  months  ago  were  profaning  God's 
name.     I  felt,  last  Wednesday  night,  at  our  weekly  prayer- 
meeting,  while  I  was  listening  to  the  petitions  and  confessions 
of  one  of  our  attorneys  -  a  recent  convert  -  that  permission 
to  hear  such  a  prayer,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
offered,  was  worth  leaving  New  England  and  coming  to  Iowa 
for.    Thus  far  the  converst  hold  out  well.     They  are  few  in 
numbers,  but  I  believe  that-. most  of  them  are  strong  in  the 
grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.    Three  of  the  subjects  of  the 
revival,  united  with  our  church  last  Sabbath.     Three  others 
united  by  letter.     Some  five  or  six  more  will  probably  join 
us  at  our  next  communion  -  among  whom  will  doubtless  be  the 
lawyer  above  alluded  to  and  his  lady  -  both  recent  converts. 
The  results  of  the  revival,  ha  ever,  are  not  confined  to  those 
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who  became  hopefully  pious, 

A  very  influential  member  of  our  community,  formerly  a 
sceptic,  has  renounced  infidelity,  and  declared  his  belief 
in  the  revelation  of  G-od's  word.    Jailing  in  company  with  this 
man  some  four  months  ago ,  I  commenced  religious  conversation 
With  him,  and  found  he  had  difficulties  relating  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement.     I  referred  him  to  what  I  regarded  as 
being  the  only  source  of  proof  on  this  subject  -  the  Bible. 
He  confessed  that  he  was  sceptical  respecting  the  truths  of 
the  Bible,  but  added,  with  some  evidence  of  feeling,  that  ha 
thought  he  was  willing  to  receive  the  truth  of  the  scriptures, 
provided  the  proper  evidence  could  be  adduced  in  their  favor. 
I  immediately  put  into  his  hands  Leslie's  'Short  and  Easy  Met- 
hod with  the  Deist.1     He  read  this,  and  subsequently,  ''.Vise- 
man's  Lectures  on  Science  and  Hevealed  Religion.,1     The  result 
has  been,  what  has  been  intimated  above.    He  has  not  yet  become 
a  Christian.    But  he  is  one  of  my  most  constant  hearers,  and  is 
occasionally  at  our  weekly  prayer-meeting,  and  has  intimated 
his  intention  of  joining  a  Bible  class  which  I  conduct  every 
Sabbath  evening,  as  a  third  service.     Others,  I  thinly,  have 
had  their  minds  greatly  aroused  on  the  subject  of  revealed 
religion,  and  many  of  their  doubts  have  been  removed.  An 
impression  has  been  made  on  "che  minds  of  by  far  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  community,  that  religion  -  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  here  been  said  against  her  -  is  the  mother  of 
infinite  good  to  men. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  most  popular  class  of  society  here, 
were  the  disciples  of  Abner  Kneeland.    This  state  of  the  com- 
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munity  does  not  now  exist.     Infidelity  is  now  almost  dead  - 
now  and  then,  there  is  an  occasional  struggle;  but  it  is  only 
the  spasmodic  straggle  of  a  dying  man.     The  strength  of  the 
giant's  power  is  gonel    These  remarks  apply  to  all  the  prom- 
inent towns  on  the  Des  lloines  river.    The  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
has  taken,  and  is  taking  possession  of  -.-mat  the  enemy  of 
Christianity  has  heretofore  regarded  as  his.     The  Devil  has 
been  resisted,  and  in  accordance  with  the  scripture  doctrine 
he  is  nov;  fleeing  -  the  only  sign  of  his  presence,  is  the 
noise  sometimes  heard,  of  his  retreating  footsteps." 

Upom  this  report  the  secretaries  remark: 

"What  friend  of  missions  does  not  feel  it  to  be  his 
unspeakabe  privilege,  thus  to  carry  the  Gospel  fo  the  grace 
of  God  into  the  strongholds  of  infidelity?    The  Son  of  Man 
came  to  seek  and  to  save  them  that  are  lost.    A  Saul  of  Tarsus 
found  mercy.    And  the  disciples  of  Atheism,  deluded  and  debased, 
under  the  power  of  truth  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
become  sons  and  daughters  of  the  lord  Almighty.     How  short 
the  period,  since  in  all  the  region  her  described,  a  chir 
christian  church  and  a  christian  minister  were  not  to  be  found? 
How  great  the  changes  of  a  single  year!    And  yet,  we  look  for 
greater  things  than  these." 

Still  other  triumphs  of  the  Go-pel  he  has  to  record  in 
his  next  report  (November  1845): 

"Some  three  months  ago,"  he  says,  "I  was  called  to  preach 
a  funeral  sermon  of  a  young  lawyer  who  had  recently  come  to 
this  territory.    A  few  days  previous  to  his  death,  he  sent  for 
me  to  come  and  converse  with  him.     I  hastened  to  his  bedside, 
and  found  him  in  a  very  interesting  state  of  mind.     His  peace 
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was  made  with  God,  and  he  evidently  felt  that  God  was  about 
to  take  him  to  himself.    The  christian  feeling  which  he  ex- 
hibited was  so  satisfactory,  that  I  could  not  look  upon  him  as 
upon  an  ordinary  Christian.    Ee  seemed  to  have  outstripped 
all  the  christian  friends  who  stood  around  him  -  between  him 
and  the  'Celestial  City,'  the  1  Hiver , 1  and  the  'L'ighty  Hill1 
were  nearly  all  that  separated,    he  had  passed  the  land  of 
discouragements,  distress  and  conflict,  arising  from  darkness 
of  mind.     'Doubting  Castle,'  and  'Giant  Despair,'  and  the 
'Enchanted  Ground,'  were  all  in  his  rear.    As  I  stood  by  his 
side  I  felt  that  it  Was  good  to  be  there  -  that  not  only  those 
are  blest  'who  die  in  the  Lord,'  but  also  those  who  'in  the 
Lord,'  are  about  to  die. 

There  was  only  one  thing  that  had  troubled  him  during  his 
short  illness;  it  was  that  he  had  not  spent  his  days  in  the 
ministry,  rather  than  in  the  study  and  practice  of  law.  This 
thought  had  often  given  him  uneasiness  when  in  health.    He  even 
exoressed  a  dissatisfaction  with  himself  in  this  particular  to 
a  relative,  who  was  himself  an  attorney  in  this  place,  no 
longer  than  some  two  or  three  days  previous  to  his  last  illness. 

In  his  last  sickness  he  felt,  that,  although  in  some 
respects  he  had  departed  from  God,  yet  God  had  graciously 
forgiven  him.    ITo  one  doubted  the  forgiveness  of  all  his  sins, 
who  stood  around  his  dying  bed.    His  peace  was  like  a  river  - 
it  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  for  he  felt  that  the  price 
of  his  redemption  7/as  the  precious  blood  of  the  Son  of  God." 

Of  course  a  new  meeting  house  will  be  coming  in  some 
where  about  here.    He  tells  aboxit  the  beginning  of  it  in  his 
next,   (October,  1846): 
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"On  my  arrival  at  this  place  from  the  East  last  Llay,  the 
different  religious  sects  had  got  such  possession  of  the 
"buildings  where  we  had  formerly  worshipped,  that  for  us,  as  a 
denomination  of  Christians ,  the  place  was  altogether  too  strait. 
Tve  deliberated  a  while,  and  the  result  was,  a  determination 
to  erect  a  house  of  worship  to  oe  wholly  unde  our  own  control. 
The  brick  will  oe  ready  now  in  about  three  weeks.    The  lot 
was  given  by  one  of  our  merchants;  the  trench  is  dug  for  the 
foundation;  the  corner  stone  will  oe  laid  in  the  course  of 
two  weeks,  and  we  are  in  hopes  to  enclose  the  building  during 
the  present  season.    The  size  will  be  30  by  40,  and  15  feet 
posted.     I  wish  we  had  Hehemiah  here  to  see  that  the  work  goes 
on.     The  members  of  our  church  have  done  nobly  in  their  sub- 
scriptions.    One  individual  gives  <,:;100.    He  thinks  himself 
too  poor  to  build  a  dwelling-house  for  his  faaily,  occupying 
only  a  log-cabin,  which  no  farmer  in  liassachusetts  would 
think  a  fit  snelter  for  his  horse.     In  addition  to  this  he 
will  probably  be  willing  to  pay  some  thirty  or  forty  dollars 
towards  my  support,  provided  it  should  be  necessary?    If  every 
good  deacon  of  the  East  would  do  as  much  in  proportion  to 
his  property,  for  the  A.H.M.Soc,  as  this  man  does  for  our 
infant  cnurch,  you  might  not  only  sustain  your  missionaries 
in  their  several  fields,  but  help  us  build  meeting-houses 
also,  which,  with  most  of  our  churches,  is  a  protracted  and 
difficult  work. 

What  is  to  oe  t..e  result  of  our  efforts  here  in  trying 
to  establish  the  means  of  grace,  is  known  only  to  Omniscience. 
TThile  this  effort  is  made  for  a  church  building,  I  snail  preach 
here  only  half  of  the  time.     The  remainder  is  spent  in  the 
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neighborhoods  adjoining.    While,  however,  I  see  nothing  spe- 
cially encouraging,  on  the  other  hand,  I  see  no  more  discou- 
ragements than  formerly.    Ms  is  the  human  view.     'The  field 
presents  another  aspect  when  I  think  of  the  Great  Eead  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  divine  influence  of  God's  Spirit." 

In  January  of  1847  he  reports  sickness,  death,  and  the 
meeting-house  "slowly  advancing."    ne  says: 

"Sickness  here  has  been  very  general;  and  in  this  place, 
and  in  the  several  neighborhoods  where  I  am  accustomed  to 
preach,  there  have  been  some  forty  deatns.    One  member  of  our 
little  church  has  left  us,  and  gone,  as  we  believe,  to  join  th 
church  above.    She  was  a  convert  in  the  revival  here,  which 
took  place  nearly  two  years  ego.    God  has  nercifully  supplied 
her  place  by  recently  giving    us  another  convert,  who  will 
unite  with  us  in  one  week  from  next  Sabbath.     It  is  expected 
that  three  others  will  join  us  at  the  same  time  by  letter. 
Thus,  the  Great  Head  of  the  church  takes  away  and  gives. 

The  sickness  now  is  nearly  over,  and  my  impression  is, 
that  there  are  some  indications  of  good  among  us,     They  are 
however  not  of  such  a  decided  character  as  to  authorize  me, 
at  present,  to  speak  confidently  respecting  them.    My  audience 
for  a  few  weeks,  has  increased,  and  under  such  circumstances, 
that  I  cannot  but  take  some  courage.    Thanks  to  God  for  the 
hope  we  have  in  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  when  attended  by  the 
melting  energies  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     0,  the  'glorious  Gospel 
of  the  blessed  Godl 

The  meeting-house  in  contemplation  here,  is  slowly  ad- 
vancing.   T7e  are  exoecting  to  have  the  walls  finished,  and  tho 
roof  completed  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks ,  should  the 
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weather  be  favorable.    Thus  far,  my  anticipations,  with  regard 
to  it,  have  "been  all  realized.     I  hope,  one  day,  to  see  it 
finished.    3hen  this  will  "be  is  uncertain.    Earthly  funds  will 
soon  be  scarce  for  defraying  the  expense  of  finishing  it.  So 
it  now  seems. 

Amid  all  the  sickness  here,  myself  and  wife  have  been 
kindly  preserved.     I  have  been  able  to  meet  all  appointments 
except  in  some  instances,  where  funeral  services  have  pre- 
vented.   The  general  sickness  here  suspended  our  Sabbath 
school  for  a  few  weeks.    The  interest  in  this  institution  is 
about  the  same  as  formerly." 

His  next  report,   (August   '47)  has  the  same  themes,  much 
sickness,  many  deaths,  and  the  house  unfinished: 

"I  have  attended  some  thirty  funerals,  and  performed  the 
funeral  services,  and  in  most  cases  preaching  a  funeral  ... 
sermon,  the  whole  number  of  deaths  in  this  town,  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  during  the  past  year,  has  been  between 
40  and  50  -  a  great  proportion  compared  7/ith  the  population, 
which  amounts  only  tt>  some  seven  or  eight  hundred.     The  cause 
of  all  this  is  not  attributed  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
climate;  a  part  of  these  deaths  have  been  occasioned  by  epid- 
emics, which  are  common  to  this  country  and  to  all  the  east. 
We  are  now,  for  the  most  part  free  from  disease,  and  I  am 
hoping  for  a  healthful  season. 

Amid  all  this  sickness  and  death,  God  has  mercifully 
preserved  my  own  health  and  that  of  my  family. 

Our  growth  is  very  slow,  but  I  believe  it  has  till  now, 
been  steady,  and  the  influence  we  have  gained,  for  the  most 
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part,  of  the  right  stamp.    My  impression  is,  that  most  of  the 
members  are  truly  pious.     In  their  efforts  to  sustain  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  here,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
the  permanent  means  of  grace,  I  think  that  they  have  done 
nobly.     It  is  true  they  have  paid  but  $100  the  last  year  to- 
wards my  support.    Could  some  of  our  eastern  churches  know  the 
circumstances  under  which  that  $100  was  raised,  they  would 
say  the  Church  at  Keosauoua  has  done  'what  she  could. 1  last 
year  we  made  an  effort  to  build  a  meeting-house.    There  was  one 
individual  member  of  the  church  who  paid  $100  for  the  erection 
of  that  house,  who  told  me,  a  few  days  since,  that  when  his 
debts  were  paid,  and  his  one  hundred  dollars  on  subscription 
for  the  house  were  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of 
our  Church,  he  would  not  have  'three  bits'   (37%  cents)  left. 
Another  member,  who  has  paid  $100  cash,  has  not  in  his  pos- 
session $300  worth  of  property  of  any  kind.    Another  who  paid 
$100  was  the  deacon  of  my  church,  about  whose  circumstances  I 
have  already  written  you.  (See  E.  Miss.  Oct.  1846,  p.  124.)  In 
regard  to  him,  I  will  only  add,  that  he  has  been  sick  during 
most  of  the  time  since  last  August.    Two  other  members  of  the 
church  gave  $50  each,  whose  circumstances  "/ere  better  than  the 
above  named,  but  whose  property  was  in  such  a  condition  that 
they  were  not  able  to  give  more.     The  remainder  of  the  sub- 
scription, amounting  to  about  #800,  was  made  up  by  the  people 
of  the  town,  and  by  the  small  subscriptions  of  the  poor  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  some  of  them  living  four  miles,  and  some 
eight  miles  from  town.    The  building  is  of  brick,  30  by  40 
feet,  and  will  cost  us  when  finished,  at  least  $1200 .     le  want 
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•,'400  you  perceive,  to  complete  it.    Where  it  is  coming  from, 
I  do  not  know.     In  the  mean  time,  we  will  try  to  be  confident 
in  the  text:     'The  Lord  will  provide.1" 

"Steadily  onward"  is  the  caption  of  the  nest  report, 
(February,  1848):     but  the  meeting-house  was  still  unfinished: 

"I  hope  that  more  has  been  done  for  the  hearts  of  my 
people  during  this  quarter  than  now  appears  to  be  manifest. 
There  has  been  but  one  hopeful  conversion,  a  young  man 
nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age.    One  other  young  man,  a 
hopeful  convert  of  some  four  or"  five  months  since,  united  with 
our  church  at  our  last  communion.    At  our  next  commiinion, 
which  is  in  about  two  weeks  from  the  present  time ,  some  few 
more  will  probably  join  us;  one  by  profession. 

The  Great  nead  of  the  church,  is  gradually  building 
us  up.     If  ".e  could  grow  as  a  church,  a  little  faster,  with 
a  corresponding  increase  of  real,  christian  strength,  it 
would  seem,  to  human  view,  better.    Perhaps,  God  may  nave 
greater  things  in  reserve  for  us.     Thanks  to  His  name  for  what 
has  been  done.    Hay  we  wait  for  him,  as  the  eyes  of  a  servant 
are  towards  his  master,  or  as  the  eyes  of  a  maiden  to  the 
hand  of  her  mistress. 

Our  meeting  house  is  still  unfinished.     There  was  a 
prospect ,  a  few  days  since ,  that  we  should  be  able  to  finish 
it,  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  worship  in  it  the  present  winter. 
The  mechanic  contracted  with  for  this  purpose  is  now  sick, 
and  I  fear  will  not  be  able  to  fulfill  his  engagement." 

The  next  communication  (November  1848)  reports  the 
blessed  monotony  of  "Regular  Progress." 

"At  the  commencement  of  the  quarter,"  he  says,  "there 
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were  six  persons,  who  united  with  our  church  here,  on  pro- 
fession of  their  faith.    Meetings  are  well  sustained,  both 
public  and  social,  "better  for  eight  or  nine  months  past,  than 
at  any  previous  time  since  I  havw  "been  in  Iowa.      During  the 
quarter  now  in  review,  I  have  preached  without  interruption, 
at  my  regular  appointments.     One  new  Sabbath  school  has  been 
organized  in  a  neighborhood  six  miles  distant,  with  some  30 
scholars. 

The  Sabbath  school  here  in  town,  is  flourishing.  I 
am  giving  to  this  school  a  course  of  lectures,  delivered 
monthly,  on  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  commencing  with 
the  founder  of  the  nation.    These  lectures  are  given  in  con- 
nection with  Robinson's  &  Smith's  map  of  Palestine,  which 
has  added  much  to  their  interest. !T 

The  meeting  house  for  which  brother  Lane  and  his  people 
waited  and  worked  so  long  was  dedicated  December  14,  1848. 

Ho  account  of  the  servicers  given  in  the  Home  Missionary, 
but  Mr.  Lane  begins  his  next  report  (July  '49 (  with  reference 
to  the  sanctuary  now  at  last  completed.    Ee  says: 

"Since  our  house  of  worship  was  completed,  my  audience 
on  the  Sabbath  has  been  more  permanent  than  heretofore.  I 
now  preach  in  this  place  every    Sabbath  at  11  o'clock,  and  e- 
very  Sabbath  afternoon  at  some  one  of  three  points  on  the  sur- 
rounding prairie.    A  new  school  house  has  been  built  three 
miles  north  of  this  place,  and  by  request  of  the  people  in 
that  neighborhood,  I  now  preach  in  this  school  house  once  in 
four  weeks  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.     It  is  a  settlement  that  has 
stood  aloof  from  my  influence  for  the  most  pari,  until  recently. 
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I  am  soon  to  organise  a  Sabbath  school  among  them.    The  house 
is  a  frame  "building,  sufficiently  commodious  for  70  or  80 
persons;  it  is  pretty  well  filled  at  each  meeting.     If  no 
divisive  influences  get  among  them,  there  will  he  some  30 
or  35  children  in  the  Sabbath  school.     Some  of  the  members 
of  my  church  in  town  will  go  out  and  assist  in  this  school  if 
necessary.     There  will  be  another  school  in  another  neighbor- 
hood, of  about  the  same  number  of  scholars,  in  a  very  com- 
fortable school  house,  built  some  three  years  since.     I  preach 
in  this  neighborhood  once  in  two  weeks,  at  3  o'clock  P. II. 
This  is  six  miles  from  town.    We  are  sustaining  our  Sabbath 
school  in  town  2-s  usual,  and  with  the  usual  success.     I  lecture 
to  the  school  once  in  four  week3  on  the  history  of  the  Israel- 
ites, and  illustrate  the  lectures  by  maps.     '7e  use  Robinson 
and  Smith's  large  map  in  connection  with  one  roughly  drawn 
by  myself  and  the  superintendent  of  last  year,  representing 
Palestine  and  the  surrounding  countries.     On  Wednesday  night 
of  each  week,  I  give  an  expository  lecture  at  our  house  of 
worship . " 

In  his  report  for  August  1850  he  tells  about  his  efforts 
in  the  line  of  extemporaneous  speaking,  and  of  his  installa- 
tion, after  a  candidacy  of  eight  years.    The  date  of  the  in- 
stallation was  April  25,  1850.    He  writes: 

"For  more  than  three  years  past  I  have  preached  a  regular 
weekly  lecture  to  my  church  here  in  t'own,  and  to  the  people 
who  are  disposed  to  attend.    These  lectures  are  familiar 
expository  sermons;  my  object  being  not  so  much  to  give  a 
critical  exegesis  of  the  text,  as  to  draw  from  it  the  various 
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practical  duties  of  the  christian  life.    This  course  gives  me 
an  opportunity  to  say  a  great  many  things  respecting  piety 
and  a  pious  life,  which  would  not  be  likely  to  be  said,  did 
I  trust  wholly  to  the  more  formal  discourse.     I  am  now  lec- 
turing on  the  Bpistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  have  advanced  in 
a  regular  series  to  the  fourth  chapter  -  my  intention  is  to 
continue  the  course  through  the  "back.     In  the  same  way  I  have 
lectured  through  the  epistles  to  the  Galatians ,  Phillipians, 
and  also  through  First  Peter  -  all  being  done  on  '.Tednesday 
night  of  each  week. 

The  Des  Moines  River  Associations  met  here  some  three 
weeks  since,  at  which  time  I  was  installed  pastor  of  this 
church.     The  exercises  of  the  Association  were  mostly  of  a 
devotional  character,  and  we  had  agood  meeting  to  the  hearts 
of  the  brethren.     In  two  of  our  churches,  Sddyville  and  Fair- 
field, there  has  been  unusual  attention  to  the  subject  of 
religion,  and  several  hopeful  conversions  during  the  year. 
I  think  our  churches  are  becoming  more  established,  and  through 
the  body  of  them  there  is  an  increasing  unity  of  feeling.  A 
church  in  the  TTest  hastily  gathered  and  composed  of  some  Uew 
School  Presbyterians,  some  Old  School  Presbyterians,  some 
Cumberland  Presbyterians,  some  Baptists,  some  Congregational- 
ists  Jbo. ,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  church  in  the  older 
states  composed  of  more  homogeneous  materials.    At  first  there 
is  a  want  of  unity  in  their  feelings  both  in  the  particular 
church  to  which  they  belong,  and  in  the  body  of  churches 
associated  with  them.    13ut  time  and  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  blessing  of  God  are  cementing  these  elements  - 
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creating  unity  of  feeling,  unity  of  belief,  and  unity  of  ac- 
tion." 

In  Hay  of  1851,  he  sends,  a  brief  note  to  the  Society, 
telling  of  special  religious  interest  in  his  parish: 

"There  is  now  an  interesting  work  of  grace  in  this  town. 
Three  individuals,  two  of  whom  have  been  noted  for  their 
unbelief,  have  renounced  all  their  former  erroneous  views, 
and  have  publicly  expressed  their  belief  in  the  great  doc- 
trines of  Christianity. 

lumbers  of  cur  citizens  are  awakened  to  the  great  in- 
terests of  religion;  some  are  enquiring  what  they  must  do  ;o 
be  saved,  -  I  do  not  know  how  many." 

This  was  his  last  report  from  Xeosauqua,  and  he  was  not 
heard  from  again  in  the  home  Missionary  for  more  than  a  decade. 
This  was  not  the  end  of  his  Xeose/uqua  pastorate,  out  the  church 
had  come  to  self-support   (in  1852)  .    his  last  comr.iicsion  from 
the  Society  is  dated  Hay  15,  1851. 

He  was  installed  in  1850,  and  doubtless  it  was  his  pur- 
pose to  remain  indefinitely  at  Xeosauqua;  but  he  '"as  wanted  for 
a  professorship  in  Iowa  College.    At  first  he  refused,  but  in 
1853,  he  accepted  the  principalship  of  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment, to  which  was  soon  added  (1855)  a  professorship  of 
mental  and  moral  science. 

Ee  stayed  with  the  College  until  it  closed  up  in  1858, 
preparatory  to  moving  to  Grinnell. 

In  these  five  years  of  his  college  work  he  did  not 
confine  himself  to  the  college.     Sunday  usually  found  him 
occupying  some  pulpit.     Julius  A.  Reed  records  that  he 
organized  the  church  at  Scott  Center,  out  in  a  country  com- 
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munity  about  eight  miles  from  Davenport,  July  5,  1857,  the 
church  consisting  of  five  members*    T~o  -ere  added  in  1857, 
and  six  in  '58.    LEr.  Lane  was  the  only  minister  supplying  the 
church  while  he  was  professor  in  Iowa  College,     lie  received 
no  missionary  aid.     Services  were  held  in  a  school  house. 
:.Ir.  ?.eed  adds  "On  leaving  Davenport,  thinking  they  could  not 
be  supplied  with  preacning,  he  advised  them  "^o  join  an  Cld 
School  Presbyterian  Church.     Congregationalism  is  Scott  Coun- 
ty is  confined  to  Davenport  and  le  Clair,  but  if  the  scattered 
elements  had  been  cared  for,  probably  full  employment  for  a 
missionary  could  ere  this  have  been  found  in  the  rural 
districts. " 

He  remained  at  Davenport  a  year  after  theCCollege  closed, 
reaching  a  private  school,  and  ministering  to  the  church  at 
Scott  Center. 

In  1859,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  citizens, 
he  returned  to  Xeosauqua  "under  an  engagement  for  three  years, 
to  conduct  private  school  for  the  youth  of  that  place  and 
vicinity. ■ 

Rev.  J.  D.  Sands  "(father  Sands")  was  then  pastor  at 
Keosauc[ua. 

Of  course  Brother  Lane  was  not  idle  on  Sunday.  The 
minutes  of  the  State  Association  record  that  the  Rockville 
church  was  organized  April  14,  1860,  Rev.  Daniel  Lane,  cas- 
tor; and  that  he  Tas  pas  cor  of  this  church  in  '01,  and  '62. 

It  was  a  little  country  church  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
members,  out  a  little  from  Keosauoua.    Bo  doubt  Mr.  Lane 
gathered  the  people  together  and  organized  the  church,  and 
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served  them  as  pastor  as  long  as  he  remained  in  Keosauqua. 

In  186£  he  "rent  bach  into  the  pulpit  (which  indeed,  he 
had  never  abandoned, )  and  became  pastor  of  the  church  at 
3ddyville.     The  Iowa  News-letter  announces  the  event  as 
follows : 

"Te  understand  that  the  Hddyville  church  has  extended 
a  call  to  ?.ev.  Daniel,  lane,  formerly  a  professor  in  Iowa 
College,  and  more  recently  the  principal  of  a  high  school 
at  Zeosauqa,  to  become  their  pastor,  and  he  has  accepted  the 
same . " 

Now  we  begin  to  hear  from  Mr.  lane  again,  through  his 
communications  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society. 

His  first  report  from  3ddyville  is  published  in  August 
of  1864,  and  records  the  dedication  of  a  new  house  of  worship: 

"Our  new  church,  which  was  dedicated  on  Sabbath  morning, 
of  the  7th  of  February,  is  becoming  a  means  of  grace  to  many, 
who  have  not  heretofore  attended  worship,  with  any  regularity. 
The  slips  are  all  numbered.     The  church  voted  to  rent  the 
even  numbers,  and  to  reserve  the  odd  numbers  for  free  seats. 
This  makes  every  other  slip  free,  throughout  the  house.  The 
remainder,  of  course,  are  for  rent.    This  arrangement  is 
regarded  with  favor  by  all.    Ho  other  method  could  so  well 
accomodate  both  the  opposers  and  advocates  of  rented  slips. 

Five  families,  unaccustomed  to  attend  our  church  here- 
tofore, have  rented  slips.     Others,  "ho  —ore  strangers  in  cur 
congregation,  no-  attend  our  Sabbath  services,  and  occupy 
free  seats.    Our  congregation,  instead  of  numbering  seventy 
five,  eighty  and  ninety,  now  counts  uo  to  140,  150,  and  160, 

and  sometimes  higher.    Whether  it  will  continue  thus  pros- 
perous, rernn.-i  ■nnn  ±n  ooo-n 
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During  the  week  succeeding  the  dedication  services, 
Brother  H.  Adams,  from  7armington,  in  Van  Buren  county,  on 
the  Des  I.Ioines  river,  was  with  us,  and  with  one  exception, 
preached  every  night.  Some  of  the  church,  if  not  all,  were 
"benefitted  "by  his  very  instructive  sermons.     On  one  Sight, 
the  Rev.  I.:r.  Haines  (0.3.  Presbyterian)  preached  instead  of 
llr.  Adams.    I.Ir.  Haines  and  myself,  with  our  congregations, 
had  held  a  series  of  union  prayer  meetings,  during  the  month 
of  January,  commencing  with  the  week  of  prayer  and  closing 
on  the  week  previous  to  our  dedicatory  services.  Between 
the  two  congregations,  the  best  of  feeling  exists.    We  bid 
this  brother  in  the  ministry,  and  hie  people,   'God  speed.' 
On  the  day  of  consecrating  our  house  of  worship,  Brother 
Eaines  and  his  congregation  were  with  lis ,  he  himself  tailing 
part  in  the  services. 

Our  new  church  edifice  has  cost  a  little  more  than 
$5,000.    The  Congregational  Union  aided  us,  to  the  amount 
of  §400;  and  a  wealthy  and  benevolent  friend  in  Van  Buren 
county,  gave  us  ©100.    With  this  aid  from  abroad,  we  have 
succeeded  in  providing  for  the  remaining  B2,500,  so  that  the 
house  is  now  free  from  all  incumbrances  -  a  result,  demand- 
ing from  us,  the  most  cordial  gratitude  and  thanksgiving  to 
God.     The  senior  deacon  of  my  church  gave  0600,  toward  makin 
up  the  amount  of  money  required  to  liquidate  the  debt  on  the 
new  house  of  God. 

To  complete  our  prosperity,  only  one  thing  is  -.Tanting, 
that  is  -  more  piety.    Tie  are  not  without  hope,  that  even 
this  favor  will  be  granted;  that  Go  ,  through  the  merits  of 
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our  "blessed  Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ,  will  warm  all 
our  hearts  with  love  to  him,  to  one  another,  and  to  dying 
sinners  around  us  and  throughout  our  lost  and  perishing  world. 

I  have  just  purchased  a  supply  of  the  Assembly! s  Shorter 
Catechism,  for  all  the  families  of  my  church,  with  the  intent- 
ion of  having  it  committed  to  memory  "by  the  children.     I  pro- 
pose to  meet  the  children  occasionally,  hear  them  recite 
from  this  invaluable  little  book,  and  talk  with  them  about  the 
meaning  of  what  they  commit  to  memory.     Children  at  both 
Sast  and  TUst ,  need  more  of  ti.is  kind  of  training.     If  they 
receive  it,  we  shall  have  stronger  church  members,  and  more 
efficiency  in  all  departments  of  christian  enterprise." 

(The  "benevolent  friend"  spoken  of  above,  was  Mr.  Seth 
Richards,  of  Bentonsport . ) 

There  is  a  little  fuller  report  of  the  dedication  in  the 
ITews- letter  of  April  '64,  in  which  LIr.  Lane  says: 

"The  Congregational  church  at  liddyville  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  new  house  of  worship.     Size,  54  x  36;  cost,  a  little 
more  than  §3,000.     ^ith  -the  exception  of  $400 ,  the  funds  for 
the  completion  of  the  building  have  been  provided  by  the 
church  and  Congregation.    The  blinds,  sofa,  chairs,  table 
and  carpet,  were  for  the  most  part  furnished  by  the  enter- 
prise and  generosity  of  the  ladies.     The  house  was  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  Cod  on  Sabbath  morning,  April  7.    The  exer- 
cises were  as  follows: 

Introductory  Service,  by  Hev.  A  D  French.    ?,ev.  Mr, 
Kaynes  of  the  0.  S.  Presbyterian  church  in  the  place,  read 
the  Scripture,  and  offered  the  prayer  before  the  sermon.  The 
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sermon  was  "by  the  pastor,  Hev.  D.  Lane.    Rev.  Harvey  .-.dans 
of  Farmington,  offered  the  dedicatory  prayer.    A  collection 
was  taken  for  the  A. H.I.I. S.  amounting  to  the  sum  of  -,'24.56. 
The  house  will  seat  290  persons.     It  was  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity  by  an  attentive  and  intelligent  audience.  Brother 
Adams  remained  with  us  for  a  week,  preaching  every  evening. 
His  sermons  were  very  instructive,  pervaded  with  the  Gospel 
Spirit,  and  listened  to  with  appreciative  interest.  Much 
good  has  "been  done  by  his  efforts.     The  day  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  days  in  the  life  of  the  paster. 11 

The  Hews-Letter  for  Hay  of  1864  reports  that  "Hev.  D. 
Lane  and  wife,  of    Eddyville,  acknowledge  presents  fro:.;  their 
people  within  the  last  few  months,  amounting  in  value  to  more 
than  3100 ,  of  which  sum  more  than  .'30  is  cash,  and  about  040 
in  merchandise  given  by  a  surprise  party  a  few  evenin  s  since. 

Eddyville  as  a  Hew  England  village,  is  the  theme  of  Mr. 
Lane's  report  to  the  Home  Missionary,   (Ocxober,  '64): 

"My  labors  are  very  much  like  those  of  a  Hew  England 
village  pastor;  there  is  very  little  to  break  the  ordinary 
routine.    The  largest  protion  of  my  church  and  audience  are 
of  New  England  origin  -  some  of  them  a  little  modified  by 
Western  influences,  and  some  not.     Indeed,  our  whole  village, 
were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  style  of  its  houses,  which  -ere 
built  at  an  early  day,  for  the  most  part,  would  present  about 
the  same  appearance  as  a  country  village  located  on  the  bank 
of  a  New  England  river.     Approaching  our  town  from  a  distance 
the  first  objects  which  meet  the  eye  of  the  traveler  are  the 
spires  of  our  churches.     The  view  reminds  the  man  from  the 
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far  East  of  his  former  Puritan  hone.     On  arriving  here,  such 
a  traveler  would  find  many  Puritan  influences  in  the  commun- 
ity.    In  addition  to  the  cnurches,  five  in  number,  there  is  a 
good  graded  school,  with  an  excellent  Hew  England  teacher  at 
its  head.    We  have  a  railroad  depot,  from  which  great  quan- 
tities of  goods  and  freight  of  all  kinds  are  taken  westward 
and  northward.    3ddyville,  for  the  present,  is  the  terminus 
of  the  Keokuk,  Ft.  Des  Moines,  and  Minnesota  Railroad.  There 
are  some  twenty  five  different  trading  establishments,  eight 
or  nine  of  them  being  dry  goods  stores.    Some  of  them,  un- 
fortunately, are  liwuor  shops.     The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
about  fifteen  hundred." 

In  December  of  '64  I.Ir.  Lane  writes  to  the  Iowa  News- 
letter: 

"I-  am  now  making  an  effort  to  introduce  the  good  old 
practice  of  our  father,  in  catechising  the  children  o  f  the 
church  and  congregation  -  making  the  Assembly  Catechism  the 
text  book.    The  prospect  is  that  the  effort  will  be  tolerably 
successful.    Children  and  youth  must  have  some  meat.     It  is 
only  babes  that  live  on  milk  alone.    We  want  stronger  Chris- 
tian men,  and  if  we  ever  see  them,  we  shall  find  that  they 
nave  been  made  by  vigorous  training." 

In  June  of  1865  Mr.  Lane  reports  again  a  revival  and 
accessions  and  a  fraternal  spirit  among  Christians.    He  says: 

"Yesterday  was  a  blessed  day  for  the  Congregational  church 
in  Eddyville.     Twenty  two  persons  united  with  us  by  profession 
and  one  by  letter.    The  revival  in  which  these  persons  have 
been  renewed,  commenced  and  progressed  in  a  union  prayer 
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meeting  of  four  denominations  of  Christians.    ?ifty  six  of  the 
converts  have  already  united  with  these  churches,  and  each 
church  *.7ill  doubtless  receive  further  accessions.     The  prayer 
meeting  commenced  with  the  "week  of  prayer,"    and  continued 
nearly  every  evening,  with  the  exception  of  Sabbath  evening, 
for  more  than  seven  weeks. 

VThile  the  meetings  were  in  progress,  nothing  was  said  to 
the  converts  about  uniting  with  a  church.    When  it  was  thought 
best  to  close  these  union  exercises,  the  converts  were  re- 
quested to  make  their  own  choice,  with  regard  to  church  mem- 
bership, without  any  interference  of  the  members  or  ministers 
of  the  four  churches.    They  were  to  express  their  choice  by 
attending  church  on  the  following  Sabbath  with  the  congrega- 
tion of  their  preference.     This  was  done  in  the  same  fraternal 
spirit  that  had  characterized  the  meetings  during  their  pro- 
gress . " 

After  the  revival  comes  a  donation  reported  in  the  Iowa 
News-Letter  as  follows: 

"Last  week"  says  brother  Lane  of  Eddyville,  "my  people 
made  me  a  donation  of  $108,  y78  of  which  was  in  green  backs. 
The  revival  of  last  winter  has  made  a  great  change  for  the 
better  in  my  church  and  congregation.    Thanks  to  God's  grace  I" 

October  1865  is  the  date  of  the  next  report,  and  Mr.  Lane's 
last  from  Eddyville,  for  the  church  had  come  to  self  support; 
and  this  is  the  theme  of  this  jubilant  communication: 

"I  rejoice  to  inform  you  that  in  my  absence  at  the 
National  Council  our  church  came  to  the  manly  and  Christian 
conclusion  that  hereafter  it  will  be  an  almoner  to  the  churches 
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rather  than  their  beneficiary.    The  grace  of  God  bestowed 
upon  us  the  last  winter,  has  secured  us  this  generous  result, 
including  in  it  not  only  the  salary  of  their  minister  the  last 
year,  which  was  -v600 ,  but  the  additional  sun  of  -3100,  making 
the  salary  for  the  present  year  $700, 

The  announcement  of  this  action  of  my  church,  on  my  re- 
turn from  Boston  and  my  visit  to  Eastern  friends,  made  me  feel 
ten  years  younger  than  when,  two  months  previously,  I  left  here 
for  the  East.     I  was  then  fifty  two  years  of  age.    At  present, 
I  am  only  a  little  beyond  my  fortieth  annual  round.     There  is 
certainly  a  difference  of  more  than  ten  years  in  my  feelings. 

Our  church  has  long  been  a  receiver  from  the  benevolent 
treasury  of  your  Society.    Like  all  other  Congregational 
churches  in  this  valley  of  the  Des  Moines,  she  owes  her  exis- 
tence and  progress,  under  God,  to  that  treasury.  Self-sus- 
taining for  the  present — and  I  hope  for  all  futurity  she  will 
occupy  the  same  independent  position—the  church  will  not 
fail  hereafter  to  cooperate  with  the  Home  Missionary  Society 
in  every  good  work.    For  all  past  favors,  you  and  yours  co- 
laborers  in  office  have  our  sincere  and  cordial  thanks.  For 
the  future,  we  ask  the  great  Head  of  the  church  to  bless  each 
one  of  you,  to  lengthen  your  useful  lives,  and  to  guard  all 
the  interests  of  the  noble  Society  which  you  all  have  so  faith- 
fully represented." 

The  Llews-Ietter  for  October  1865  reports  the  same  glad 
event  with  comments: 

"The  Congregational  church  at  jlddyville  has  become  self- 
sustaining,  and  added  §100  to  the  minister's  salary."  The 
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remainder  of  the  quotation  is  taken  directly  from  Llr.  Lane's 
report  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society.    The  comment  is  as 
follows : 

"TTould  it  not  be  well  for  churches  desirous  of  young 
ministers  to  follow  the  example  of  the  church  at  Eddyville? 
They  might  in  that  way  secure  the  freshness  of  youth  and 
wisdom  of  experience  at  the  same  time." 

In  the  fall  of  1866  Hr,  Lane  resigned  at  3ddyville. 

His  letter  of  resignation,  dated  August  12,  1866,  is  as 
follows: 

"To  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Congregational  church 
in  Eddyville,  and  to  all  others  a'cciistomed  to  worship  with  them 
in  their  weekly  Sabbath  services: 

Bear  Brothers  and  friends:     It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I 
feel  compelled  hereby  to  tender  to  you  officially  my  resigna- 
tion as  your  acting  minister.     I  need  not  say  to  you  with  whom 
my  relation  for  the  last  four  weeks  have  been  so  pleasant,  that 
this  decision  on  my  part  has  cost  me  a  severe  struggle.  Some 
of  you  would  believe  this  even  though  unannounced  by  my  own 
pen  or  voice. 

Acting  with  you  from  the  first  day  of  my  entrance  among 
you  in  almost  perfect  harmony,  and  being  treated  by  you  with  a 
generosity  and  tenderness,  adapted  to  win  the  heart  of  any 
minister  who  can  appreciate  kindness,  I  could  not  determine  to 
separate  mysolf  from  you  without  not  only  a  struggle  but  a  se- 
vere one.    The  step  however  is  taken,  and  I  trust  in  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  the  Great  Shepherd  of  Israel. 
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The  consideration  whidh  has  brought  me  to  this  result  is 
one  "beyond  the  control  of  either  pastor  or  people.    It  is  one 
in  fact  which  arrested  my  attention  some  five  or  six  years 
since  and  which  at  that  time  directed  my  thoughts  to  a  more 
northern  climate  as  a  source  of  relief.     Since  then  and  es- 
pecially during  the  last  six  months  my  conviction  has  been  gre- 
atly strengthened,  that  sooner  or  later  a  more  tonical  region 
of  country  must  be  sought,  if  I  would  maintain  any  proper  ef- 
ficiency as  a  minister  of  the  gospel.    And  now  having  come  to 
a  final  decision  in  the  matter  my  anxiety  is  to  do  all  I  can 
for  you  while  yet  with  you.     If  I  can  assist  you  in  procuring 
a  minister,  who  will  hereafter  go  in  and  out  among  you,  suc- 
cessfully breaking  to  you  the  bread  of  life,  it  will  be  my 
greatest  pleasure  to  do  so. 

Praying  that  the  great  head  of  the  church  speedily 
send  you  a  pastor  and  teacher  and  that  you  may  ever  dwell  in 
harmony  and  love  and  in  the  light  of  his  countenance  whose 
presence  is  life  and  whose  loving  kindness  is  better  than  life. 

I  remain  most  affectionately  yours  in  the  bonds  of  the 
gospel . 

Daniel  Lane. 

On  the  Wednesday  evening  following  the  above  announcement , 
the  church  unanimously  adopted  the  following  letter  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  feeling  of  the  church: 
Rev.  Daniel  Lane, 

Dear  and  .Beloved  Brother: 

Having  learned  with  painful  re- 
gret you  determination  to  sever  your  connection  with  this  church 
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and  terminate  the  happy  and.'  harmonious  relations  that  have 
existed  for  the  past  four  years  between  yourself  and  us,  as 
pastor  and  people,  we  can  hut  faintly  express  the  deep  sorrow 
that  fills  our  hearts,  and  we  reluctantly  look  forward  to  the 
anticipated  moment  when  we  shall  part.    ITo  ties  that  bind 
human  hearts  together  are  so  tender  as  the  chords  of  Christian 
love.    ITo  emotions  glow  with  such  radiant  warmth,  and  givn 
such  bouyancy  and  hope  to  the  soul  of  man  as  the  emotions  that 
spring  from  the  depths  of  Christian  hearts,  and  there  are  no 
bonds  that  bind  together  any  of  the  Associations  of  earth, 
the  severance  of  which  is  frought  with  more  momentous  and 
thrilling  interests,  than- those  that  unite  a  Christian  mini- 
ster with  the  people  he  loves  and  serves. 

During  the  years  it  has  been  our  happy  lot  to  listen  to 
your  kind  words  and  Christian  counsel.    Propsperity  has  at- 
tended us.    Sod  in  his  infinite  goodness  and  mercy  has  mul- 
tiplied our  members,  and  increased  our  ability  to  do  his  will. 
We  hope  and  trust  that  in  his  providence  and  in  his  ways  we 
have  a  desire  to  do  that  will. 

Tfe  cannot  but  feel  deeply  that  we  have  been  instructed  by 
the  -,-ords  of  hope  and  cheer  you  have  spoken  to  us  from  Sabbath 
to  Sabbath,  and  from  day  to  day,  and  by  the  exemplary  life  you 
have  lived,  exhibiting  to  us  as  we  believe  and  feel  a  Christian 
life  and  a  Christian  hope.     we  know  and  realize  that  our  se- 
paration will  be  a  source  of  sorrow  to  us,  but  we  will  trust 
in  him  who  is  the  fountain  of  joy  and  the  giver  of  good 
things  to  men. 

The  harmony  and  peace  that  has  surrounded  and  attends  us 
is  unalloyed  by  a  single  discord  and  the  admonitions  and 
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the  gentle  chi  dings  that  wa  have  received  at  your  hand,  we 
will  treasure  up  for  our  future  good.    Tie  acknowledge  a  debt 
of  gratitude  and  love  to  you  we  can  never  repay.    You  have 
directed  our  feet  in  the  way  to  Heaven,  and  you  have  loved  us 
and  sympathized  with  us  in  our  sorrows,  and  rejoiced  with  us 
in  our  joy. 

Beloved  Brother,  if  indeed  our  separation  must  now  be 
final  and  complete,  he  assured  our  hearts  will  he  with  you 
and  our  prayers  shall  continue  to  go  up  to  God  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  your  usefulness  and  the  preservation  of  your  life, 
and  wherever  you  lot  may  he  cast,  in  whatever  sphere  of  action 
you  may  be  called  to  labor,  we  shall  remember  yon  for  your 
love  and  pray  for  your  eternal  peace. 

Signed, 

Isaac  W.  Stanley, 

Secretary.  ■ 

The  resignation  was  announced  in  the  News  letter  in  the 
following  note: 

"Hev.  William  Windsor  of  Davenport  has  accepted  a  unan- 
imous call  to  the  Congregational  church  at  Eddywille,  made  va- 
cant by  the  recent  resignation  of  Rev.  Daniel  Lane.  Considera- 
tions of  health  induced  Mr.  Lane  to  seek  a  change  of  field, 
greatly  to  the  regret  of  his  people  who  in  parting  with  him 
adopted  resolutions  expressive  of  the  highest  appreciation  of 
his  personal  character  and  ministerial  labors,  and  of  their 
regret  at  the  necessity  of  his  removal.     IThey  are  very  for- 
tunate in  so  soon  obtaining  the  services  of  a  worthy  successor 
to  Llr.  Lane." 
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The  church  at  Belle  Plaine  was  organized  by  3ev.  S.  ?. 
La  Due  July  51,  1866.    But  this  was  Mr.  La  Due's  mission  to 
gather  the  people,  organize  a  church,  and  pass  on.    This  nevj 
church,  now  pastorless,  applied  to  "brother  Lane  for  help,  and 
the  appeal  so  appealed  to  him  that  he  accepted  the  call,  and 
in  the  fall  of  this  year  began  a  pastorate  of  six  years  at 
Belle  Plaine. 

Of  course  this  was  a  Home  Missionary  church,  and  of 
course  Mr.  Lane  made  his  regular  reports  to  the  Society. 

The  first  item  reported  from  the  new  field  may  be  found 
in  the  Ue?fs-Letter  of  February,   '67,  and  is  as  follows: 

"The  friends  of  Hev.  D.  Lane  and  wife  in  Belle  Plaine 
and  vicinity  met  them  on  the  eve  of  January  1,  at  the  Hart 
House  in  Belle  Plaine,  and  in  token  of  their  affection  and 
good  will,  left  $121  in  greenbacks  and  their  equivalent.'1 

His  first  report  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society  from 
Belle  Plaine  relates  to  his  prayer  meetings,  and  work  in  an 
out  station.    He  writes: 

"In  the  Beaman  District,  some  three  miles  east  of  Irving, 
there  has  been  a  good  degree  of  religious  interest  for  some 
weeks.    I  think  the  work  has  been  a  thorough  one.    Most  of  the 
persons  interested  have  been  heads  of  families.    Altars  of 
prayer  have  been  erected,  and  nine  individuals  are  to  unite 
with  the  Irving  church  next  Sabbath,  as  the  result  of  the 
effort  here.    Two  others  will  unite  soon,  and  some  are  yet 
inquiring  'what  they  must  do  to  be  saved.'     I  asked  one  of 
the  converts  a  few  days  since,  'if  he  had  ever  felt  himself 
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to  be  such  a  sinner  that  God  would  be  just  in  refusing  to 
grant  him  forgiveness . '    Eis  reply  was,  'yes,  and  I  feel  so 
now. 1     I  give  this  as  a  specimen  of  the  nature  and  depth  of 
the  convictions  of  some  of  the  converts." 

His  next  communication  strikes  a  jubilant  note  as  he 
reports  a  "glorious  revival:" 

"We  have  had  a  glorious  revivalof  God's  work  in  Belle 
Plaine,  commencing  with  the  "77eek  of  Prayer."    The  result  has 
been  not  far  from  one  hundred  hopeful  conversions  in  the 
three  churches  here.    Between  twenty  ana  thirty  have  given 
their  names  to  me  for  admission  to  our  church.     The  particu- 
lars I  will  give  in  my  quarterly  report,  due  now  in  two  or 
three  weeks.     I  am  now  holding    a  series  of  meeting  in  the 
'Beaman  District'  with  the  Irving  church.     There  are  good  in- 
dications there.    Your  missionary  commenced  labor  here  not 
quite  one  year  and  six  months  age.    There  were  then  but  four 
members  of  the  church.    The  prospect  now  is  that  in  the  course 
of  one  week,  our  number  will  be  fifty,  perhaps  more.     To  the 
Great  Shepherd  of  Israel  be  the  glory  forever  and  ever  I"  The 
date  of  the  above  is  July,  1868. 

In  the  next  report  (February  '69)  he  reviews  his  two 
years'  work  in  Belle  Plaine,  and  his  quarter  of  a  century 
in  Iowa: 

"The  second  year  of  my  ministry  in  Belle  Plaine  has 
terminated.    The  church  has  increased  in  its  membership  from 
four  to  sixty,  and  yet  we  have  no  church  edifice  which  -;c  can 
call  our  own.     Our  Sabbath  service  is  still  held  in  the  church 
of  the  German  Evangelical  Association,  once  during  eacii  month, 
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and  only  once.     I  am  trying  to  make  arrangements  to  secure  a 
place  of  worship  which  we  may  have  under  our  control.  Te 
greatly  need  such  a  provision.    A  church  edifice,  I  suppose, 
we  can  not  secure  this  season.    The  pecuniary  ability  of  the 
church  is  small,  and  if  we  can  obtain  a  room  sufficient  to 
hold  our  congregation,  which  will  be  comfortable  during  the 
winter  months,  we  must  be  satisfied  for  the  present.     This , 
I  think,  we  shall  be  able  to  do.     It  must  be  done.     It  shall 
bo  done,  God  being  our  helper. 

Our  town  is  growing  quite  rapidly,  there  being  now  some 
twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  people  here.     It  s  age  is  only  a 
little  more  than  four  years.    The  country  around  us  is  regar- 
ded as  among  the  best  agricultural  regions  of  the  State.  The 

people,  should  there  be  no  pecuniary  reverses  in  the  country, 
will  soon  be  in  a  situation  to  pay  their  own  ministers,  build 
their  own  churches,  and  help  others  do  the  same.    At  present, 
farmers  are  making  more  raoid  strides  toward  independence 
than  tradesmen.    This  will  be  different  in  process  of  time. 
Ultimately,  all  classes  having  commendable  diligence,  energy 
and  foresight,  are  sure  of  success  -  as  sure  as  anything  in 
human  affairs  can  be,  the  development  of  which  is  in  the  future. 
No  settlements  were  ever  made  by  any  nation,  or  in  any  coun- 
try, where  success  in  the  future  has  been  more  promising  than 
in  these  new  settlements  now  being  made  in  interior  and 
western  Iowa.     It  is  a  glorious  privilege  to  be  here  at  work, 
laying  the  foundations  of  that  religious  and  intelligent  so- 
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myself  and  "rife  have  son  been  in  this  State  twenty-five 
years.     -Ve  comae  need  our  ministerial  life  here  when  the  State 
v/as  a  Territory.    "Te  have  never  regretted  the  choice  of  our 
field  of  labor.     On  the  contrary,  ire  have  rejoiced  in  it  from 
the  "beginning.    A  fe-,7  days  since,  Wji  celebrated  our  'Silver 
bedding.1     Our  people  and  friends  in  the  State  made  it  a  time 
of  great  interest  to  us,  and  one  which  7rill  never  be  forgotten. 
We  did  not  expect  gifts  of  silver;  nevertheless,  they  came  - 
a  beautiful  silver  service,  gold-lined,  with  our  names  in- 
scribed on  the  most  valuable  pieces,    heaven  bless  the  donors, 
now  and  for  ever  I 

During  cur  residence  of  twenty- f ive  years  in  this  State, 
there  nave  been  some  850,000  people  added  to  the  number  who 
7,rere  here  on  our  arrival  in  1845.     la  the  --nole  number  -'est 
of  the  Mississippi,  in  184-3,  there  have  been  added  during  the 
twenty-five  years,  not  far  from  4,000,000  pecole,  one  million 
more  than  there  -::ere  in  the  -hole  country  at  the  cemmencement 
of  .'The  Revolutionary  7ar. '     Our  state  is  550  miles  wide. 
In  1845,  a  narrow  tract  of  less  than  fifty  miles  in  -idth, 
lying  along  on  the  we stern  shore  of  oho  'Father  of  '.Taters,' 
was  all  that  contained  white  settlements.    Beyond  this  narrow 
strip  of  land  was  the  remaining  portion  of  the  State,  300  miles 
wide,  to  be  occupied  by  those  who  should  come  after  us.  The 
■'hole  number  of  settlors  in  the  State,  at  that  time,  was  not 
more  than  75,000.     The  traveler  w::c  now  passes  through  Iowa, 
from  east  to-  west,  on  the  great  railway  which,  in  one  year 
from  now,  will  unite  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is 
scarecely  out  of  sight  of  the  7rhite  man's  home,  during  the  ""hole 
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distance  iron  the  JSississippi  to  the  Hi s 3 our i  River  - 
550  miles.     The  whistle  of  the  engine  is  almost  constantly 
notifying  him  of  the  vicinity  of  either  some  city,  or 
village,  or  hamlet,  or  station  of  one  or  two  houses  just 
erected,  which.,  in  one  year's  time,  -."ill  be  the  center 
of  a  nev,r  town  of  four  or  five  hundred  inhabitants.  Pas- 
sing over  this  road,  last  June,  I  could  scarcely  believe 
what  my  own  eyes  saw  -  so  rapid  had  been  the  improvements 
and  the  settlement  of  the  country,     the  'jongregat  ior.al 
churches  in  Iowa,  in  1643,  were  sixteen  in  number.  Their 
present  number  is  185.    The  membership  of  these  sixteen 
churches  was  about  400;  it  is  now  6,677.    The  Congrega- 
tional ministers  then  numbered  only  six;  there  are  now 
in  the  State,  occupied  in  various  ways,  139. !f 

In  January  of  1870  he  reports  a  house  of  worship  in 
prospect,  and  under  way.    He  says: 

"I  did  not  suppose,  three  years  age,  that  I  shculu 
preach  here  so  long  without  a  house  of  -crs  .ip;  but  sc 
it  is.     Ood,  in  his  good  providence,  has  now  permitted 
us  to  commence  -  the  work  of  building.    Part  of  the  Brisks 
are  on  the  ground,  for  the  foundation  of  a  small  chapel, 
28  by  40  feet.     7e  have  secured  subscriptions  for  the 
house  and  lot,  amounting  to  ^1,525.    A  friend  in  Phila- 
delphia has  promised  me  f&OQ,  fifty  of  whieh  is  already 
paid.    This  pays  for  the  lot,  and  leaves  our  available 
means  for  the  building  ^1,265.     I  shall,  doubtless,  se- 
cure more  from  individuals  here,  and  if  I  can  obtain  --4C0 
(from  the  Congregational  Union,  the  darhnes.    of  the  pass 
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•Till  be  dispersed,  and  our  little  church  will  see  the 
sun.     I  third:  $1,700  will  cover  all  expenses.    Were  it 
not .for  the  dullness  of  trade,  and  the  stringency  of  the 

money  market,  we  might  "build  this  edifice  without  outside 

aid." 

In  Jflarch  of  1870  he  reports  a  long  and  serious  illness, 
"but  in  the  midst  of  it ,  a  notable  conversion: 

,u''or  nine  weeks  of  this  quarter,  I  was  unable  to  preach 
on  ao count  of  illness;  but  he  who  separated  Paul  and  Silas 
for  the  missionary  'work  "hereunto  he  had  called  them1  has 

permitted  me  again  to  proclaim  Ohrist  and  him  crucified. 
Last  Sabbath  evening,  I  preached  the  opening  sermon  of  our 
union  services  for  the  week  of  prayer.     I  have  not  yet  my 
former  strength,  but  the  prospect  of  complete  restoration  is 
very  encouraging.    Thanhs  to  God  for  His  merciful  eare. 

During  my  sickness  there  was  one  hopeful  conversion, 
One  of  our  most  wealthy  citizens,  aged  about  fifty  years, 
called  to  see  me,  lying  on  my  couch  but  partially  recovered, 
to  inquire  what  he  must  do  to  be  saved.     In  the  midst  of  his 
tears  and  sobs,  I  pointed  him  to  the  Lamb  of  God.     In  a  few 
days,  he  loved  what  he  had  had  no  relish  for,  and  hated  what 
he  had  loved.     I  hope  he  is  a  true  Christian.    The  immediate 
instrumentality  of  this  transformation  was  the  sight  of  our 
new  church  edifce.     That  reminded  him  of  God,  and  so  turned 
his  attention  to  his  own  moral  condition.     Such  peculiar 
instrumentalities  in  arresting  and  giving  a  religious  direct- 
ion to  men's  thoughts  ought  to  teach  us  not  to  undervalue 
what  seem  feeble  efforts,  nor  to  forget  that  what  appears  to 
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us  a  powerful  instrument  may  "be  the  weakest  of  all  in- 
fluence to  "bring  men  to  a  Savior." 

Of  course  Mr.  Lane  was  a  trustee  of  Iowa  College.  In 
October  of  1871,  he  reports  a  recent  commencement ,  and  ap- 
peals for  financial  aid. 

"The  trustees  of  iowa  College,"  he  says,  "held  their 
annual  meeting  in  connection  with  the  commencement  exercises, 
and  I  have  just  returned  from  it.     There  were  nine  graduates 
in  the  classical  department,  two  in  the  scientific,  and  se- 
ven in  the  ladies'  course.    Every  year  gives  us  additional 
encouragement .     I  hope  there  will  be  no  rest  of  the  friends 
of  the  institution,  until  it  shall  "bear  the  same  rela/tion 
to  Iowa  that  old  Yale  does  to  Connecticut. 

The  nine  graduates  were  all  orofessors  of  religion,  and 
five  or  six  of  them  rill  probably  be  ministers-     There  has 
always  been  a  good  religious  influence  in  the  college,  and 
many  students  have  been  converted  during  their  connection 
with  it.     The  under-graduates  have  sustained  a  daily  prayer 
meeting  in  the  instigation  from  its  beginning,  even  as  a 
preparatory  school,  and  hope  that  it  will  be  continued  as 
long  as  the  college  shall  exist.    On  the  Sabbath  afternoon 
preceding  Commencement,  there  is  always  a  "farewell  prayer 
meeting,"    led  by  the  president,  the  time  being  mainly 
occupied  by  the  graduating  class,  and  former  graduates.  To 
the  religious  friends  of  the  institution,  this  meeting  is 
one  of  the  great  interest,  indicating,  and  to  some  os^ent 
determing,  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  college  and  its 
influence  on  the  outside  world. 
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One  of  the  most  pleasing  thoughts  connected  with  our 
colleges,  is  their  annually  accumulating  influence.  Young 
as  is  Iowa  College,  the  influence  of  its  graduates  is  now 
felt  in  the  ministry  in  Blaine.  Massachusetts,  Tennessee,  and 
other  States,  beside  our  own.     One  of  the  graduates  is  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  one  who  has  just  received  his  diploma,  con- 
templates a  mission  to  China.    How  can  wealthy  philanthropists 
make  better  investments  for  all  coming  time,  than  in  the  in- 
terests of  institutions  like  these?    During  the  past  year,  we 
have  raised  in  this  State  some  $28,000,  in  behalf  of  the  col- 
lege, mostly  in  the  form  of  individual  notes.    We  need  at  this 
moment,  that  the  college  may  meet  the  wants  of  our  State,  al- 
ready numbering  1,200,000  inhabitants,  not  less  than  f £00, 000. 
The  rich  man  or  men  who  should  provide  for  the  college  such  a 
sum,  would  live  in  the  grateful  hearts  of  succeeding  gene- 
rations -  perhaps  I  may  say,  to  the  end  of  time." 

In  the  report  of  Hay  1872,  he  speaks  of  the  purpose  and 
effort  of  the  church  to  come  to  self-support,    he  says: 

Our  people  mean  to  be  independent  of  outside  aid  here- 
after.   There  is  some  financial  pressure,  but  none  which  should 
compel  the  church  to  apply  again,  and  at  any  rate,  they  must 
sustain  the  expenses  of  the  present  year.    Five  years  ago 
last  October,  your  missionary  came  to  this  place.     The  church 
then  consisted  of  four  members.     There  have  been  since  added, 
105,  of  whom  64  came  on  profession.     Removals  and  deaths  leave 
the  membership  87.    A  small,  but  neat  church  edifice  has  been 
built,  and  paid  for,  with  aid  from  the  "Union"  and  personal 
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friends.     (The  church  "building  was  dedicated  in  May,  1870). 
The  congregation  numbers  from  100  to  150,  and  sometimes  as 
high  as  160;  the  Sabbath  school  has  more  than  100  scholars, 
and  a  library  costing  jlSO.    77  e  have  reason  to  say,   'Thus  far 
the  lord  has  led  us  on!   "    and  ::e  may  add,  he  has  dene  it 
through  and  instrumentality  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society. 
Nothing  could  have  been  done  here,  by  our  denomination,  with- 
out the  help  of  this  Mother  of  TTestern  churches.     '.That  the  fu- 
ture may  develop  respecting  the  self-sustaining  power  of  this 
church,  we  know  not,  but  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  no  fur- 
ther aid  will  ever  be  needed. 

Thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  Society  for  kind  words  of 
cheer;  for  generous  deeds  in  prompt  responses  to  our  urgent 
requests  for  help.    Llay  Eeaven  bless  you  all  with  favors  pe- 
culiar to  those  who  work  with  Godl" 

Evidently  the  attempt  of  the  church  to  come  to  self-sup- 
port was  a  success,  for  here  his  communications  to  the  Home 
Missionary  Society  close,  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  So- 
ciety close,  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  Society  show  that 
the  date  of  his  last  commission  was  October  4,  1870;  so  that 
in  October  of  1871,  at  the  end  of  his  fifth  year  of  service 
at  Belle  Plaine,  the  church,    at  least  for  the  time  being, 
came  to  self-support. 

Another  year  closed  his  work  at  3elle  Plaine ,  and  in  the 
pastorate.    Mr.  Adams  (3phraim) ,  says:     "His  health  not  being 
firm,  and  his  hearing  somwhat  impaired,  unfitting  him,  as  he 
thought,  for  the  duties  of  a  pastor,  especially  in  the  sick- 
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room,  he  relinquished  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  1872,  and 
during  six  years,  spent  portions  of  his  time  as  financial 
agent  of  Iowa  College." 

In  these  sis  years  of  service  for  the  College,  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Belle  Plaine. 

How  much  he  did  for  the  College,  in  these  years  of  his 
financial  agency,  I  do  not  know.     I  doubt  whether  he  was  a 
good  f inancialist .    He  was  too  good,  and  gentle,  and  consider- 
ate, and  kind  to  "be  a  good  beggar.    However,  he  did  get  money 
for  the  College.     I  remember  that  he  came  up  to  Osage,  -hen  I 
was  pastor  there,  and  we  did  not  send  him  away  empty.    His  con- 
spicuous goodness,  his  evident  sincerity,  and  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  College,  made  friends  for  himself,  and  for  the  insti- 
tution everywhere. 

In  1878,  he  removed  from  Belle  Plaine  to  Oskaloosa.  That 
was  then  the  home  of  Father  Turner.    Brother  Adams  says: 
"Seldom  has  a  placcl  contained  two  such  spirits  as  theirs,  and 
"olessed  was  their  communion  together." 

In  1882,  he  went  east  to  live  at  Freeport,  Maine.  Free- 
port  was  the  native  place  of  Mrs.  Lane.     This  was  their  home 
until  the  end  came  to  each  of  them.    For  eight  years  he  waited 
here  for  his  release. 

A  little  communication  to  Congregational  Iowa    in  April 
1885,  shows  how  much  he  loved  Iowa.    The  exact  date  of  the 
letter  is  March  9,  1885.    The  ctumminication  is  as  follows: 

"Enclosed  is  payment  for  Congregational  Iowa  for  1885. 
Can  you  send  me  the  back  numbers  of  1885?    Your  paper  is  a 
valuable  assistant  in  the  Home  Missionary  work  in  your  state. 
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I  read  everything  from  Iowa  with  great  interest.    Heaven  "bless 
the  state,  and  all  Christian  work  within  it.    Eeaven  bless  the 
people  in  their  efforts  to  bury  the  liquor  traffic.     She  Lord 
make  the  whole  population  the  exectitive  officers  of  the  temp- 
erance law  of  the  state." 

Ee  finished  his  course,  April  3,  1890. 

His  wife  survived  him  for  ten  years,  dying. April  10,  1900; 
She  also  received  a  little  aid  from  the  Relief  Fund,  which  was 
refunded  from  her  small  estate.     They  had  no  children. 

There  is  no  need  for  extended  comment  upon  the  life  of 
this  good  man.     That  life  speaks  for  itself,  and  its  lessons 
are  so  plain  that  one  who  runs  may  read. 

Brother  Benjamin  St.  John  has  a  good  story  to  tell  of 
Father  Lane.    He  writes  from  Des  i.ioines,  in  July  of  '89; 

"A  brief  notice  or  two  in  the  papers  tell  us  that  Father 
Lane  has  gone  to  his  rest.    Doubtless  some  one  will  fittingly 
tell  the  story  of  his  life.     I  wish  to  give  but  one  incident 
illustrating  the  purity  and  goodness  and  unconscious  influence 
of  the  man.     In  my  first  parish  (El don)  lived  a  man  of  in- 
temperate habits,  profane  and  rough,  reputed  in  former  years 
as  a  gambler  and  sporting  man.    He  had  once  lived  in  a  town 
where  Father  Lane  preached.     On  one  or  two  occasions  Father 
Lane  came  to  fill  my  pulpit  and  this  man  always  attended  the 
service  to  hear  nim.    ^fter  one  such  time  I  met  him  on  the 
street  and  spoke  of  the  fact.    He  said,  "Father  Lane  is  the 
best  man  that  ever  lived."     I  replied  that  I  thought  he  was 
one  of  the  best.     The  man  looked  at  me  a  moment,  and  then 
replied  in  a  most  emphatic  way,  "Young  man,  I  tell  you  God 
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Almighty  never  made  a  better  man  than  Daniel  Lane."  I  did 
not  care  to  dispute  him.     Later  I  learned  that  Father  Lane 
had  once  openly  and  boldly,  yet  in  the  kindest  spirit,  re- 
buked him  for  his  wickedness.     That  and  the  purity  of  his  life 
had  won  his  respect  and  love.     Truly  there  is  no  more  powerful 
sermon  than  that  of  a  pure  and  fearless  life  such  as  Daniel 
Lane  lived." 

Brother  Ephraim  Adams  is  best  qualified  xo  speak  the  last 
word  concerning  brother  Lane. 

"Now  as  to  the  time  I  saw  him  last,:!  says  brother  Adams, 
writing  in  July  of  1890. 

"It  was  this  past  summer,  at  his  Freeport  home,  a  visit 
of  two  weeks.     Sometimes  our  v/ives  by  themselves,  sometimes  we 
by  ourselves,  and  sometimes  we  all  together  talked  of  things 
that  had  been.    He  had  failed  much.    Recent  sickness  had  -cold 
upon  him  heavily.    3ut  his  interest  in  Iowa  was  fresh,  his  old 
friendships  still  hearty,  and  his  desire  to  be  doing  something 
for  God's  honor  the  same  as  ever.    Living  a  distance  out  of  the 
village,  he,  with  not  a  little  effort  was  keeping  his  place 
filled  at  the  churhh,  the  Sabbath  School,  and  the  weekly  prayer 
meeting.    Besides  this  he  had  started  a  Tuesday  evening  prayer 
meeting. in  a  school  house  near  his  residence  which  was  there 
held,  until  on  account  of  his  failing  strength,  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  nis  own  nome.     On  the  evening  after  our  arrival  the 
subject  was  heaven.     In  his  preparation  for  the  meeting  he  had 
gone  thru  the  gospels  'co  see,  as  he  said,  "what  Ohrist  had  told 
us  about  heaven."    Those  present  that  night  will  not  I'orget 
how  he  repeated  and  had  sung  the  hymn,  "Lly  Faith  looks  up  to 
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Thee."    That  hymn  was  opening  to  him  in  new  beauty  and  meaning. 
He  often  in  conversation  alluded  to  it,  repeating  often  in  his 
own  deep,  emphatic  way  the  closing  line,  "a  ransomed  soul." 
He  was  as  ever  watching  for  opportunities,     HT7e  are  invited," 

he  said  one  morning,  "we  are  invited  to-day  to  tea  at  . 

'Tell,  we'll  go  and  enjoy  it,  and  perhaps  there  will  be  a  chance 
to  do  sometiiing  for  the  Kingdom,     I  like',  he  continued,  "I 
always  like  when  I  can  to  drop  a  word  that  may  do  somebody 
some  good." 

So  the  days  flew.     The  parting  soon  came.     It  was  somewhat 
sad,  for  we  felt  it  final.     It  was  a  pleasant  morning  when  we 
left,  and  we  chose  to  walk  to  the  station.     Glancing  back  when 
almost  out  of  sight  of  his  home,  he  was  standing  in  the  street, 
leaning  on  his  cane  and  gazing  after  us.    And  that  was  when 
and  where  I  last  saw  him.    It  seems  as  though  he  were  there 
still,  and  yet  I  know  they  have  laid  his  body  in  a  quite  cor- 
ner of  the  little  graveyard  we  passed  that  morning.     I  am  told 
he  kept  up  his  little  prayer  meeting  till  ten  days  before  his 
death;  that  at  the  last  one  a  number  of  children  were  present 
and  repeated  verses;  that  he  enjoyed  this  greatly;  that  in  his 
last  days  he  was  obliged  to  retain  a  sitting  posture;  that  his 
mind  was  clear;  that  before  it  came  he  was  conscious  of  the 
approaching  end.    ?7hen  his  sight  had  failed  and  friends  had 
gathered,  "Are  you  all  there?"    he  askod.     "All  here",  said  his 
wife.     "And  Jesus  best  of  all",  i-e  said.    Then  after  thanking 
them  for  being  there,  these  words:     "This  is  the  last  of  earth 
for  me.    Live  for  Jesus,  then;  this  is  the  last  struggle." 
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So  he  died,  and  then  doubtless  he  found  an  answer  to  that  pe- 
tition of  the  hymn  so  precious  to  him  in  his  latter  ftaya  

Then  in  love 

Bear  me  safe  above 

A  ransomed  soul.:I 

Mr.  Adams  closes  his  obituary  of  LIr.  Lane  with  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

"As  a  preacher  Mr.  Lane  was  thoroly  Biblical  and  earnest, 
as  a  pastor  faithful  and  loving,  as  a  teacher  able  and  thoro, 
by  his  spirit  attaching  to  him  his-  pupils  and  moulding  their 
characters  in  a  marked  degree.    As  trustee,  teacher,  and  finan- 
cial agent,  his  services  to  the  college  were  most  valuable,  and 
his  deep  interest  in  its  welfare  never  abated  till  hia  dying  day 

Among  men  he  was  so  evidently  unselfish  and  pre-eminently 
large-hearted  as  to  ?;in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  classes 
It  was  natural  to  be  bound  to  him.    Eis  friendships  -.vere  hearty. 
As  a  Christian  he  was  reverential,  prayerful  and  devout,  in  all 
things  most  thoroly  conscientious.    His  convictions  were  strong 
and  his  adherence  to  them  always  firm.    All  in  all,  few  have 
been  the  characters  in  which  were  conbined  such  rare  excellen- 
cies, few  the  lives  in  all  relations  so  constantly  useful  as 
his.    To  do  something  everywhere ,  somehow  for  the  kingdom, 
was  his  abiding  aim. 

In  looking  back  on  his  life  we  will  not  say  another  brother 
fallen,  but  risen  rather  to  be  with  the  Lord.     He  walked  with 
G-od,  and  G-od  hath  taken  him  home." 
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Fourth  Sketch,  ERASTUS  RIPLEY 

Erastus  Ripley  comes  next  in  age. 

He  was  horn  in  Coventry,  Connecticut,  in  March  of  1815. 
He  graduated  from  Union  College,  Schnectady,  H*ew  York,  in  1840. 
He  took  a  part  of  his  theological  course  in  Union  Seminary, 
New  York  City,  hut  of  course  graduated  from  Andover  with  others 
of  the  Band  in  the  spring  of  1843. 

However  he  did  not  go  with  the  others  of  the  Band  to  his 
Iowa  field,  hut  remained  at  the  Seminary  as  the  "Abbott  Resi- 
dent" until  the  fall  of  1684. 

He  was  married  September  26,  1844  to  Lliss  Harriett  Rose 
Riggs  of  Drakeville,  ITew  Jersey.  Their  wedding  trip  was  the 
journey  to  Iowa. 

His  only  parish  in  Iowa,  or  anywhere,  was  at  Bentonsport 
(1844-1847)  covering  a  period  of  a  little  more  than  three 
years . 

His  first  report,  (August  1845)  is  a  brief  one,  but  it 
rings  true,  and  shows  the  spirit  of  the  man,  and  the  secre- 
taries commend  both  the  man  and  his  work.    He  writes: 

"We  have  recently  been  blessed  with  a  refreshing  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.     Something  like  15  or  16  cases  of  hopeful 
conversion  have  rejoiced  our  hearts.    Much  has  also  been  done 
for  the  cause  of  Christ,  by  lessening  prejudices  against  our 
church,  by  breaking  up  the  skepticism  of  some  individuals,  by 
bringing  a  larger  number  under  the  influence  of  the  preached 
word,  and  in  this  way  enlarging  the  sphere  of  ministerial 
influence,  and  last,  not  least,  by  raising  the  standard  of 
piety  in  this  place  and  vicinity. 
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Both  myself  and  my  wife  have  enjoyed  thus  far  uniformly 
good  health.    We  have  a  comfortable  dwelling  and  good  society. 
Hot  a  "long,  lingering  look  behind,"  has  been  cast  by  either 
of  us,  I  think,  since  landing  at  Keokuk,  the  first  of  November. 

This  is  the  commendation: 

"Besides  realizing  the  special  blessing  of  God  upon  his 
first  efforts  with  the  people  of  his  peculiar  care,  the  pre- 
sence and  labors  of  this  missionary  with  his  brethren  and  the 
churches  in  the  vicinity,  have  done  much  to  encourage  their 
hearts,  and  to  multiply  the  number  of  the  faithful.    Tell  may 
the  servant  of  God  be  contented  and  happy,  when  met  at  his  very 
entrance  into  his  Master's  vineyard,  with  the  tokens  of  his  fa- 
vor, and  permitted,  so  early,  to  gather  fruit  unto  eternal  life 
""ell  may  parents  rejoice,  in  the  privilege  of  giving  up  their 
sons  and  daughters  to  a  work  of  soia  much  apparent  privation, 
when  assured  that  they  enter,  at  once,  upon  the  present  and  the 
everlasting  recompense  of  those  who  turn  many  unto  righteous- 
ness . " 

In  a  preface  to  his  next  report,  November  1845,  the  se- 
cretaries say: 

"The  following  extracts,  from  missionaries  who  entered 
the  new  purchase  nine  months  ago,  show  that  the  influence  of 
the  Gospel  is  already  apparent  in  the  formation  and  improvement 
of  society  in  that  section,  so  recently  the  abode  of  savage  men 

The  report  is  as  follows: 

"This  day  commences  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  first  year 
of  my  missionary  Services  in  Iowa.     I  think  I  can  truly  say 
that  it  has  been  one  of  the  pleasantest  portions  of  my  life. 
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Within  the  time  included  in  this  report,  five  additional 
members  have  been  connected  with  the  church  over  which  I  am 
settled--two  by  letter  and  three  by  profession.     I  have  com- 
menced preaching  at  Bonaparte,  on  the  river  four  miles  below 
us,  once  every  fourth  Sabbath.     I  have  already  preached  four 
times  there,  and  the  audiences  thus  far  have  been  encouraging 
both  as  to  numbers  and  attention. 

In  addition  to  this,  every  fourth  Sabbath  I  preach  on 
the  little  Cedar,  some  eight  miles  northeast  of  3entonsport. 
The  greater  part    of  this  settlement  came  from  Philadelphia. 
A  church  was  organized  some  two  years  since  in  that  settle- 
ment by  Brother  Clark,  of  Madison. 

Between  Bentonsport  and  that  settlement  is  a  beautiful 
prairie  which  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  neat  and  comfortable 
dwellings.    On  this  same  prairie,  six  years  ago,  there  was  not 
a  house  to  be  seen  for  many  miles;   I  believe  not  one  on  the 
whole  prairie--eighteen  miles  in  length.     Taking  a  new  route 
to  the  Cedar  Settlement,  a  few  days  ago,  I  saw  the  most  thick- 
ly settled  and  best  portions  of  the  prairie,  and  as  I  rode  a- 
long  between  farms  and  crops  of  grain  that  would  make  our  ■ 
eastern  farmers  stare,  and  reflected  that  probably  not  one  in 
twenty  of  the  proprietors  of  that  fertile  soil  was  a  servant 
of  Him  whose  is  "the  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof",  I  prayed 
that  his  claim  to  all  those  broad  and  waving  fields  might  ere 
long  be  acknowledged.    Lly  plan  is  regularly  and  systematically 
to  visit  them  with  tracts  and  testaments  in  my  pocket  for  dis- 
tribution, and  talk  to  them  of  the  Savior  of  our  fallen  race, 
and  urge  them  personally  to  test  the  merits  of  his  blood;  thus 
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going  to  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  come  to  me  on  the  Sab- 
bath. 

I  fear  our  eastern  friends  do  not  know  how  much  it  en- 
courages us — how  it  nerves  the  arm  and  stimulates  to  untiring 
effort  the  western  missionaary,  "co  know  that  those  who  sup- 
port him  by  their  contri but ions  are  not  unmindful  of  him  in 
their  supplications  at  a  throne  of  grace." 

In  the  report  of  May  '46  he  tells  of  an  interesting 
experience  with  the  ague,  and  of  the  organization  of  a 
church.    The  report  is  as  follows: 

"It  is  now  nearly  six  months  since  I  was  first  taken 
v;ith  the  ague;  and  though  I  have  "broken"  it  twelve  times,  I 
have,  as  yet,  been  unable  to  find  any  permanent  cure.    My  sys- 
tem has,  in  consequence,  been  so  much  reduced,  that  often  but 
a  slight  exertion,  or  exposure,  or  even  excitement,  is  suffi- 
cient to  bring  on  the  ague  with  redoubled  energy. 

I  have  deeply  regretted  the  necessity  thus  laid  upon  me 
of  lying  still,  while  the  demand  for  labor  was  so  great. 

Four  weeks  ago  I  organized  a  Congregational  Church  on  the 
Little  Cedar,  and  at  the  first  invitation,  twenty  individuals, 
nearly  all  heads  of  families,  signified  their  wish  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  church  to  be  formed.     It  is  to  me  a  dee  - 
ly  interesting  church;  I  trust  it  will  prove  an  efficient 
one  in  the  Master's  service." 

The  church  spoken  of  above  was  organized  in  January  of 
this  year  1856.     In  a  former  report  it  will  be  remembered, 
LIr.  Ripley  speaks  of  a  Presbyterian  church  on  the  Little 
Cedar.     It  would  seem  from  this  record  that  this  it  a  new 
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organization,  different  from  the  Presbyterian  church  spoken 
of  before,  and  probably  there  were  for  a  tine  two  churches 
on  the  Cedar  ministered  to  by  Hp,  Ripley. 

Julius  A.  Reed  informs  us  that  a  little  Cedar  presbyterian 
church  became  Congregational,  while  Mr.  Ripley  was  supplying 
it.    Mr.  Reed's  account  of  the  affair  is  as  follows: 

"Rev.  E.  Ripley,  another  member  of  the  Band,  located  at 
Bentonsport,  preached    a  sermon  at  Little  Cedar,  and  at  the 
close  of  it  was  requested  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time 
to  that  church,  to  which  he  assented,  remarking  carelessly, 
without  any  intention  of  influencing  them,  that  he  did  not 
know  how  he  would  work  in  the  Presbyterian  harness.    At  his 
next  appointment  he  found  the  church  had  become  Congregational 
Host  of  them  came  from  an  independent  Presbyterian  church  in 
Philadelphia,  and  were  virtually  Congregationalists . ;' 

Whether  there  were  two  Little  Cedar  Congregational 
churches  to  which  l.Ir.  Ripley  ministered,  is  a  matter  of 
doubt.     It  may  be  that  the  organization  just  spoken  of  refers 
to  the  re-organization  of  the  Presbyterian  church.     On  the 
other  hand  there  may  have  been  for  a  time  the  two  churches  on 
the  river  uniting  into  one,  when  the  Presbyterian  church  be- 
came Congregational.     Only  one  Little  Cedar  church  is  recog- 
nized in  the  Minutes,  and  that,  according  tc  I.Ir.  Reed  or- 
ganized in  January  of  1846,  agreeing  in  date  with  that  of 
the  the  organization  r.ere  reported. 

In  his  next  report  (July  '46)  Mr.  Ripley  again  speaks 
of  the  organization  of  the  church.     £he  report  is  as  follows: 

"Some  two  months  since,  I  organized  an  interesting 
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church  of  eighteen  members.    Nearly  all  --ere  heads  of  families 
and  posess  an  unusual  degree  of  intelligence  and  refinement. 
I  thiak  that  six  or  eight  more  "Till  Join  scon. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  newly  organized  ohureh  is  a 
maiden  lady  95  years  old.     She  came  from  Ohio  to  this  terri- 
tory, last  fall,  '.7ith  a  family  of  her  relatives.     She  once 
lived  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Beecher,  in  Litchifiedl,  Conn. 
She  is  so  "blind  and  deaf,  that   ,  when  I  first  visited  the 
family,  though  I  spent  the  night  there,  and  twice  sat  at 
the  table  with  her,  she  wag  not  aware  of  my  presence  until 
apprised  of  the  fact  by  her  niece.    She  —as  told  that  "a 
minister  was  in  the  house."     'Share  is?"    she  exclaimed, 
"Staid  here  last  night,  did    you  say?"     I  was  soon  seated  by 
her  side,  and  ,  though  she  was  so  deaf,  a  long  and,  to  me, 
deeply  interesting  conver sating  ensued.     I  found  her  an 
experimental  christian — walking  and  talking  with  God.  She 
spoke  of  her  sinfulness — her  longing  after  holiness  and  her 
communion  with  3-od.     Cn  the  latter  subject  she  remarked,  that, 
since  leaving  Ohio,  she  had  lived  in  a  cabin  with  but  two 
rooms,  in  a  large  family,  where,  of  course,  she  could  have 
no  closet.     (This  she  regretted  very  much.     She  immediately 
added,  however,  that  she  enjoyed  one  advantage  over  most 
others  in  similar  circumstances:     She  was  so  blind  and  deaf, 
that  she  could,  in  some  good  measure,  be  alone,  even  in  the 
midst  of  company- -while  others  who  were  free  from  these  in- 
firmities, Were  not  thus  privileged.     I  was  much  affected 
when,  with  great  simplicity,  she  told  me  that  for  seme  time 
she  had  been  praying  that  she  might  see  a  minister  of  Christ. 
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Though  so  old  and  infirm,  she-  will  probably  come  out 

with  the  family  at  conr.mnion  season  and  sit  with  us  at  the 

table  of  our  Lord  and  Master." 

A  Grocery  .Broken  Up,  is  the  caption  of  the  next  report, 
and  the  story  is  as  follows : 

"The  grocery  here  has  again  been  broken  up,  making  the 
fourth  that  has  met  with  this  fate  within  a  year  and  a  half. 
The  first  twq  keepers  were  starved  out ,  the  third  went  off 
and  left  his  familjr  behind;  the  fourth  was  dealt  with  in  a 
more  signal  manner.     God  laid  his  hand  on  him  in  sickness, 
and  caused  his  sins  to  pass  in  review  before  him.     The  sight 
of  them  filled  tin  with  alarm  and  terror,  and  in  his  distress 
he  sent  for  me  to  visit  him.    heretofore,  he  had  spoken  of  me 
in  terms  of  the  most  unqualified  censure  for  my  efforts  to 
suppress  intemperance;  and  not  more  than  four  or  five  -reeks 

previous  to  this  he  had  attended  a  temperance  lecture  which 
I  delivered  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  insulting  me.     But  now, 
how  changed  his  feelings  and  deportment!    During  the  first 
interview,  and  subsequently,  he  spoke  of  his  sinful  practices 
with  shame  and  contrition,  and  declared  his  firm  purpose  to 
abandom  them  all,  and  lead  a  new  life.     There  were  some  cir- 
cumstances that  made  me  think  his  repentance  was  of  that  kind 
that  needeth  not  to  be  repented  of: --one  was,  he  did  not  him- 
self, nor  did  others,  at  that  time  think  him  dangerous;  he 
uniformly  said,  he  thot  that  he  should  get  well--and  hence 
these  expressions  of  feeling  did  not  seem  to  be  extorted  by 
the  fear  of  death.    He  also  spoke  freely  of  his  feelings  and 
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intentions  in  the  presence  of  his  former  associates;  and  exp- 
ressed a  wish  not  merely  to  reform  his  life  externally,  but 
to.  "become  a  decided  Christian.    lie  told  me  that  he  spent  much 
time  in  lifting  his  hear  to  G-od  in  prayer  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  his  sins. 

He  died,  however,  in  about  a  week  from  my  first  inter- 
view with  him.     If  he  ~ere  indeed  changed  during  his  short 
illness,  we  amy  well  exclaim:     "Is  not  this  a  brand  plucked 
out  of  the  fire?" 

He  also  in  this  report  gives  a  sample  of  the  piety  of 
many  of  the  good  people  that  made  up  the  membership;   of  our 
early  churches  in  Iowa. 

"I Irs.  £. "  he  says,  "was  a  v-oman  of  superior  mind,  and  of 
a  warm  and  sympathizing  heart,  refined  in  feeling,  amiable  in 
disposition,  and  kind  and  courteous  to  all  with  7rhom  she  as- 
sociated.    She  was  a  kind  neighbor,  a  most  tenderly  affection- 
ate wife,  a  faithful  mother,  and  in  all  these  relations  a 
consistent  and  exemplary  Christian.     Her  piety  was  indeed  of 
a  very  high  order.     She  found  great  delight  in  reading  such 
works  from  our  church  library,  as  those  of  Doddridge,  Baxter, 
and  Edwards;  and  such  memoirs  as  those  of  Brainerd,  Payson, 
J.  B.  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Sraham.    frequently,  also,  witMn  a 
few  months ,  have  I  heard  her  speak  of  the  new  and  delightful 
interest  with  which  she  was  studying  some  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture.    She  set  a  very  low  estimate  upon  her  own  attainments 
in  the  divine  life,  and  was  far  !.;ore  severe  in  scrutinizing 
her  own  feelings  and  conduct  than  those  of  others.  She 
spent  much  time  in  prayer.     Some  four  or  five  months  before 
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her  decease,  I  found  her  in  a  deeply  interesting  state  of 
mind--she  seemed  to  be  hungering  and  thirsting  after  right- 
eousness.   At  that  time  she  set  apart  a  day  for  fasting  and 

prayer  for  more  entire  conformity  to  the  Divine  will;  and 
in  connection  with  these  exercises  she  spent  two  or  three 
r;hole  nights  in  prayer  for  the  same  object.    Her  aspirations 
and  longings,  we  doubt  not,  have  at  length  been  fully  real- 
ized." 

At  the  time  of  his  next  communication  (August  '47)  he 
has  come  to  the  third  quarter  of  his  third  year,  and  reports 
as  follows: 

"This  day  commences  the  third  quarter  of  my  third  year  in 
Iowa.    Eow  much  of  the  goodness  of  God  have    o  experienced 
since  entering  upon  this  field  of  labor.     That  goodness  has 
characterized  all  his  dealings  with  us.     This  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  belief  with,  us,  but  I  trust,  one  of  feeling. 

If  this  is  true  in  reference  to  our  blessings  viewed 
as  a  whole,  since  our  first  location    here,  it  is  especially 
peculiarly  so  in  reference  to  the  tokens  of  has  favor  which 
we  have  enjoyed  during  the  last  quarter,  the  time  embraced  in 
this  report.     The  highest  and  purest  joy  which  the  minister 
of  Christ  is  permitted  to  enjoy  here  on  earth,  that  of  seeing 
those  to  whom  he  has  preached,  and  for  whom  he  has  often 
prayed,  give  evidence  of  being  born  again.     That  joy  has  re- 
cently been  mine.     Some  six  weehs  ago,  brother  Turner,  of 
Denmark,  preached  to  my  peoole,  on  Little  Cedar,  four  or 
five  days  in  succession,  and  his  labors  "'ere  much  blessed, 
before  his  leaving,  some  few  indulged  hope,  and  more  subse- 
quently.    Of  these,  five  r.nioed  with  us  last  Sabbath,  three 
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of  them  heads  of  families.     At  the  same  time  three  others 
Joined  by  letter;  two  of  the  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
church,  and  one  infant,  received  the  ordinance  of  baptism. 
It  was  a  solemn  and  deeply  interesting  season;  I  hope  the 
influence  of  it  will  be  extensively  and  permanently  felt  in 
that  neighborhood. 

Cur  hearts  have  also  been  much  encouraged  of  lat  by  the 
result  of  the  elections  in  our  ycrang  state  on  the  subject  of 
license.     'The  petitions  which  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  law 
submitting  the  question  to  the  people,  originated  in  our  as- 
sociation at  Dubuque. 

The  result ,   ::e  consider  an  omen  of  good  for  this  new 
state,  and  an  indication  that  G-od  has  higher  blessings  in 
store  for  us.     This  result  has  not  been  obtained  without  ef- 
fort.    Lectures  and  debates  on  this  subject,  in  many  places, 
have  been  the  order  of  the  day.     I  have,  myself,  lectured  on 
this  subject  ten  or  twelve  times,  this  winter  and  spring.  On 
the  whole,  we  see  evidence  every  day  that  the  cause  of  moral- 
ity and  religion — the  cause  of  Sod  is  advancing  among  us.'' 

In  his  next  report   (February  '46)  he  reviews  in  a  chast- 
ened spirit,  but  with  great  gratitude  of  heart,  the  three 
years  of  his  work  out  here  on  the  Des  Koines.    He  writes: 

"The  quarter  which  this  report  is  intended  to  cover, 
closes  my  third  years  has  been  an  interesting  and  eventful 
one  to  me,  the  most  so  perhaps,  of  any  period  of  the  same 
duration  in  my  life.     It  has  been  crowded  with  scenes  of 
strange  and  varied  interest. 

Perhaps  those  scenes  of  a  graver  cast,  and  those  which 
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have  left  soars  "behind  them,  are  the  ones  to  whioh  the  mind 
most  naturally  turns  first  in  taking  a  retrospective  view 
of  this  "oeriod.    The  cares  and  anxieties  incident  to  com- 
mencing life,  any  where,  especially,  life  at  the  "Test;  the 
arduous  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  christian  minister; 
and  the  various  trials,  mortifications  and  discouragements 
which  he  meets  with  in  the  discharge  of  professional  duty; 
signs,  groans  and  tears — his  own  as  well  as  others,  with 
which  he  is  called  to  mingle  his; — suffering  and  death — even 
of  those  most  dear- -such  are  some  of  the  scenes  of  a  graver 
aspect  through  y;hich  I  have  "been  called  to  pass  within  the 
last  three  years.     But  though,  in  the  retrospect,   .he  scenes 
of  this  hue  may  first  arrest  the  eye,  if  I  aay  judge  from 
what  seems  to  be  the  predominant  feeling  in  reference  to 
G-od's  dealings  with  us,  the  eye  does  not  dwell  on  such  ob- 
jects.    Surely  goodness  and  mercy  have  followed  me  all  the 
days  of  my  life! 

Blessings  innumerable,  both  of  a  temporal  and  spiritual 
nature,  have  been  conferred  upon  us  by  our  Heavenly  Father. 
It  is  cur  hope  and  prayer  that  we  may  grow  wiser  and  better 
under  all  the  disciplinary  dealings  of  his  hand. 

I  have  been  steadily  at  work  the  past  quarter  sowing  the 
good  seed.  Some  times  I  have  imagined  that  I  could  see  some 
evidence  that  it  was  germinating.  Besides  Bentonsport  and 
Little  Gedar,  there  are  three  other  points  at  which  I  preach 
as  regularly  as  I  can.  She  attendance  and  attention  are  ge- 
nerally very  good.  Two  new  Sabbath  Schools  have  been  organ- 
ized near  me,  for  which  I  have  procured  libraries,  and  a  third 
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for  the  school  in  this  place.     I  think  my  confidence  in  the 
divinely  appointed  means  of  grace  was  never  stronger  than 
at  the  present  time." 

Among  the  experiences  here  at  Bentonsport  which  "left 
scars  behind  them"  were  the  birth  and  death  of  two  children. 
They  were  always  spoken  of  by  the  family  in  after  years  as 
the  "two  little  boys".    There  was  much  sickness  and  many 
deaths  in  his  parish  during  the  three  years  of  his  pastorate 
at  Bentonsport. 

This  is  Mr.  Ripley's  last  report.    There  is  no  hint  in 
it  of    a  change  soon  to  come;  and  probably  he  had  had  no  hint 
of  it  himself,  at  that  time. 

The  minutes  of  the  Slate  Association  for  the  year  1848, 
has  these  two  entires:     "Bentonsport  vacant"  and  "3.  Ripley 
professor-elect  of  Iowa  Oollege." 

Dr.  Salter  said  "Mrs  Ripley  was  the  best  classical  scho- 
lar among  us."    He  was  so  good  a  scholar  as  to  secure  the 
"Abbott  Resident"  prise,  which  gave  him  an  extra  year  of 
post-graduate  study  at  the  Seminary. 

His  superior  scholarship,  together  with  other  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart ,  wire  such  that  the  brethren  turned  to  him 
as  the  one  of  their  number  best  fitted  to  head  up  the  college 
that  was  to  be,  and  to  begin  to  create  out  of  nothingness, 
an  institution  that  should  be  a  blessing,  a  power  and  glory 
in  the  land. 

He  left  a  mambership  of  twenty-six  at  Bentonsport,  and 
twenty-seven  at  Little  Cedar.     It  was  a  day  of  small  things. 
Later,  with  Asa  Harwell  in  the  pulpit,  and  Seth  Richards  in 
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the  pew,  the  Bentonsport  church  reached  up  to  a  membership 
of  seventy-four;  and  at  one  time  paid  a  salary  of  $1000,  Seth 
Richards  being  largely  responsible  for  so  large  a  salary. 
But  the  dam  -.Tent  out  of  the  river,  and  the  woolen  mills  went 
down,  and  the  town  with  it,  and  the  church  likewise.  Almost 
nothing  has  been  doing  in  the  church  since  1871.      The  Little 
Cedar  church  became  extinct  in  1852. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year,   (1847)  l.ir.  Ripley  closed  his 
work  on  the  Des  Moines,  and  moved  over  to  the  Mississippi. 

There  is  very  meagre  record  of  the  early  days  of  the 
college.    About  the  best  record  of  the  beginning  of  the 
school  is  the  brief  paragraph  to  be  found  in  The  Iowa  Band, 
page  109.    Mr.  Adams  says: 

"In  November,  1848,  a  school  was  opened,  unde  the  charge 
of  Rev.  3.  Ripley,  elected  a  professor  of  languages  with  a 
salary  of  S500  a  year.     There  were  appropriate  opening  exercises 
including  an  address  and  dedicatory  prayer.     It  was  a  windy, 
wintry  day.    Not  many  were  present,  out  a  few  were  there, 
with  hearts  full  of  gratitude  to  God  for  all  success  hitherto 
in  the  enterprise  wherein  by  faith  was  seen  a  college  for  I- 
owa.    As  the  brethren  met  together  in  their  homes,  as  they 
came  to  their  annual  Association,  they  began  to  say,  'Our 
College.'     They  had  need  to  say  it;  for  contingent  expenses, 
salaray  etc.,  far  exceeded  the  amounts  received  for  tuition. 
Besides,  improvements  must  be  made,  and  more  theachers  employed. 

Here  began  the  years  of  anxiety  and  labor  -  teachers 
toiling,  trustees  planning,  and  the  executive  committee  try- 
ing to  execute,  meeting  often,  with'  much  to  be  done,  but  never 
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able  tc  do  it.    Then  they  could  do  nothing  else,  they  could  at 
least  pray.     So  they  worked  and  prayed  and  worked.    Every  year 
as  the  churches  cane  together  in  their  annual  Association,  the 
story  of  the  college  was  told,  its  wants  rehearsed,  and  their 
prayers  and  alms  "besought.    This  was  not  without  response." 

Mr.  H.  H.  Belfield,  of  the  class  of  1858,  gives  a  little 
picture  of  the  college  of  Prof.  Ripley  and  his  associates  at 
Davenport;  and  incidentally  he  gives  a  picture  of  some  of 
the  members  of  some  of  th  e  faculties  at  the  present  day.  He 
says : 

"Doubtless,  the  Iowa  College  of  the  fifties  would  be 
pronounced  by  the  college  man  of  today  a  medieval  institution. 
He  would  vote  the  professors  'old  duffers,'  or  'back  numbers;' 
for  they  were  Christian  gentlemen  who  used  no  slang,  smoked 
no  tobacco,  attended  church  rather  than  races,  and  impressed 
themselves  upon  their  students  as  types  of  refined,  scholarly 
men,  as  they  were.    The  loud- dressing,  loud- talking  young 
professor  of  today,  expelling  from  his  mouth  alternate  vol- 
umes of  tobacco  smoke  and  slang,  his  clothes  reeking  with  the 
stench  of  the  stale  weed,  chosen  for  his  proficiency,  real 
or  supposed,  in  a  specialty,  despite  his  lack  of  general  cul- 
ture and  gentlemanliness ,  was  an  unknown  quantity  in  those 
provincial  days. 

The  'Senior  Professor1   (Professor  Ripley  refused  the 
title  of  'President')  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  of 
charming  personality,  an  eloquent  speaker,  a  scholar  who, 
at  family    prayers  read  with  ecual  facility  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Syriac  and  English  scriptures.    Professor  Sheldon, 
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whose  scientific  acquirements  were  complimented  by  Agassiz , 
was  the  idol  of  the  students  -  a  man  of  rare  accomplishments 
and  grace.    Professor  Lane  was  a  lovely  character,  almost 
feminine  in  his  gentleness,  "but  never  failing  to  hold  the  re- 
spect of  lis  students.    Professor  Bullen,  the  yjerongeat  of  the 
quartette,  might  have  "been  a  V.rest  Pointer,  so  faultless  his 
dress  and  so  erect  and  precise  his  bearing. 

In  a  letter  to  the  writer  a  few  years  "before  his  lamented 
death,  General  Francis  A.  Talker,  President  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  said:     'The  Institute  is  a 
place  for  men  to  work,  and  not  a  place  for  boys  to  play'. 
The  faculty  of  the  college  at  Davenport  had  the  same  idea 
of  their  'baby1  as  Professor  Ripley  fondly  called  the  College." 

Franc  B.  Wilkie,  writing  of  "Davenport  Past  and  Present" 
in  1858,  puts  all  that  he  has  to  say  of  Ripley  in  a  single 
sentence:     "The  institution  opened  November  1848,  with  one 
teacher,  Rev.  Prof.  Ripley."    He  has,  however,  other  things 
to  say  about  the  college:     "The  first  college  class  was  formed 
in  1850.     Since  that  time,  instruction  has  been  sustained, 
though  much  interruptied  in  1844-5,  by  the  abandonment  of 
the  old  site,  on  acount  of  the  contemplated  cutting  of  streets 
through  it. 

Seven  young  men  have  graduated  with  the  degrees  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts,  the  first  class  of  two  in  the  year  1854.  The 
institution  generally  has  about  a  hundred  students  -  of  ijhom 
ten  are  in  the  college  proper.    Spring  the  last  year  young 
ladies  have  been  admitted  to  the  advanced  classes.  About 
twenty  have  been  in  attendance. 
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The  new  site  of  the  ten  acres  was  purchased,  in  I.larch,  1854, 
and  the  Boarding  House  erected  thereon  that  year.    The  present 
college  edifice  was  erected  in  1855,  at  a  cost  of  :;22,000.  The 
building  is  one  of  the  finest  structures  in  the  state." 

Dr.  Magoun,  in  his  Asa  Turner  And  His  Times,  has  almost 
nothing  to  say  of  Mr.  Ripley.    Ke  speaks  of  the  old  IowaCol- 
lege  at  greater  length  in  what  proved  to  he  his  last  address 
at  the  commencement  of  1895;  but  has  little  to  say  of  Mr.  Rip- 
ley .    Ee  characterizes  the  professors  thus:     "Professor  Ripley, 
a  superior  linguist,  had  the  most  learning;     Professor  Sheldon, 
the  largest  teaching  gift,  natural  and  acquired  (has  Iowa  ever 
had  finer?);  and  Prof.  Lane  excelled  most  men  in  :pure  character 
and  unadulterated  goodness."     In  another  connection  in  the 
same  address,  Dr.  Llagoun  sopke  of  him  as  the  "critical  Ripley." 

I  find  little  else  wofcth  reporting  respecting  the  work 
of  Mr.  Ripley.     The  records  of  him  are  simply  paragraphic; 
indeed  they  are  too  short  to  he  called  paragraphs.     They  are 
only  sentences. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Ripley,  a  son  of  the  professor,  vras  brought 
out  to  Grinnell  from  Unionville ,  Conn.,  at  the  time  of  the 
semi-centennial  to  speak  for  nis  father's  work  in  the  college, 
but  he  chose  to  speak  of  other  things  and  not  of  that;  what  he 
did  say  was  not  gathered  up  with  the  other  papers  of  the  oc- 
casions; and  the  papers  that  were  gathered  up  were  never 
published. 

The  college  has  not,  in  all  its  historical  papers,  any 
record  of  Mr.  Ripley  that  is  at  all  adequate  or  worth  while. 
It  is  passing  strange  that  the  man  who  administered  the 
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affairs  of  the  college  in  the  first  dozen  years  of  its  in- 
fancy should  be  passed  by  with  only  a  paragraph  or  two  in 
the  history  of  the  institution. 

As  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Ripley  began  his  school  work  in 
November  of  184-8,  with  two  scholars,    he  began  to  teach  genuine 
Preshmen  -  two  or  three  of  them  -  in  1850.    At  the  Commence- 
ment in  1854,  he  had  the  great  joy  and  privilege  of  sending 
out  his  first  graduating  class,  John  and  William  Windsor. 

There  is  evidence  of  Mr.  Ripley  attending  closely  to  his 
college  work.    Doubtless  he  had  his  hands  full  with  that. 
There  is  no  record  of  his  attempting  any  outside  service. 
Undoubtedly  he  did  more  or  less  of  preaching  here  and  there 
about  Davenport ,  but  he  certainly  did  not  have  charge  of  any 
church  as  did  Professors  Lane  and  Bullen,  -hen  they  came  into 
the  college.    Evidently  his  motto  was  'This  one  thing  I  do,' 
and  there  is  evidence  even  in  the  lack  of  evidence  that  he 
did  that  work  well. 

He  closed  his  work  with  the  college  when  the  college 
closed  up  preparatory  to  moving  to  Grinell,  in  1858. 

Prom  a  daughter  of  Prof.  Ripley,  Mary  A.  Ripley  Prisbie, 
now  living  in  Unionville ,  Connecticut,  we  have  a  little  fuller 
information  about  the  life  of  LIr.  Ripley  in  Iowa  and  later 
in  the  East. 

Pive  children  were  born  into  the  Ripley  home  in  Iowa, 
two  at  Bentonsport,  and  three  in  Davenport;  of  whom  four  died 
in  childhood,  two  at  Bentonsport  and  two  at  Davenport. 

There  was  still  another  great  affliction  in  the  Ripley 
home  at  Davenport.    The  wife  and  mother  passed  away  April  4, 
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1857,  leaving  but  a  fragment  of  a  family,  the  father  and 
£wo  little  children. 

In  1859  I.Ir.  Ripley  made  a  visit  to  the  east.    By  the 
Hon.  Henry  P.  Haven  of  New  London,  Connecticut  (a  philanth- 
ropist whose  praise  was  in  all  the  churches  east  and  west 
at  that  time)  he  was  introduced  to  Kiss  Anne  Dart  of  New 
London.    They  were  married  I.Iarch  50,  1859". 

He  took  his  bride  back  to  Iowa,  and  of  her  one  of  the 
five  Iowa  children  of  the  home  was  born. 

Only  a  little  later  the  two  children  she  found  in  the 
home  passed  away. 

When  the  College  failed  at  Davenport,  and  was  moved  to 
Grinnell ,  Prof.  Ripley  returned  to  New  England. 

None  of  the  Davenport  Professors  followed  the  College 
to  Grinnell. 

Professor  Parker  vias  here  in  charge  of  the  school  which 
grew  into  the  new  Iowa  College,  and  there  was  not  enough  of 
it  then  to  require  any  of  the  Davenport  teachers. 

In  1860  a  position  was  opened  to  Professor  Ripley  in 
the  State  Normal  School  at  New  Brittain,  Connecticut.  He 
held  the  chair  of  Language  and  higher  Mathematics.    He  re- 
mained in  the  school  for  five  years.    His  daughter,  Mrs. 
Frisbie,  writes: 

"He  and  ::is  wife  endeared  themselves  very  greatly  to  the 
young  men  and  women  of  that  institution,  and  with  all  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact.    Here  another  daughter  and  a'  son 
-/ere  born. 

In  1865  he,  with  his  family,  moved  to  Somers ,  Connect i- 
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out,  and  established  there  a  Boarding  School  (Somers  Hone 
School)  for  young  men  and  womeh^  having  as  his  assistant 
one  of  the  young  women  graduates  from  the  Normal. 

This  school  he  carried  on  with  success  for  five  years, 
until  his  health  began  to  give  away.     Early  in  February 
1870  he  became  seriously  ill,  and  died  on  the  21st  inst , 
just  past  the  middle  of  life,  and  with  his  great  ambitions 
for  usefulness  only  partially  realized — yet  perfectily  re- 
signed to  the  father's  Will,  his  last  words  being,   'Thy  will 
be  done ' . 

He  left  one  son  and  four  daughters." 
She  continues: 

"My  father  had  no  pastorate  after  coming  East,  but  was 
often  called  upon  to  preach,  filling  vacancies  in.the  vicinity 
as  they  occurred;  officiating  at  weddings  and  funerals  if 
needed. " 

She  also  bears  this  testimony: 

"He  was  a  man  of  broad  sympathies,  and  one  whom  every- 
body knew.    He  was  a  very  ardent  ant i- slavery  worker. 

With  us  children,  he  was  a  great  chum,  working,  claying, 
and  tramping  the  woods  with  us  where  he  knew  every  wild 
flower  by  name." 

Another  daughter,  LIrs.  Louise  Burden,  living  now  in 
Somers,  Connecticut,  writes: 

"Mr.  Srastus  Ripley  came  to  Somers  from  Hew  Brittain, 
April  1,  1865,  opening  a  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  which  was  carried  on  until  his  death 
Feb.  21,  1870.    He  taught  until  three  or  four  weeks  of  his 
death. 
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lie  had  classes  in  Latin,  Greek  and.  Hebrew.    Theodore  Pease, 
who  was  considered  the  "best  Hebrew  scholar  in  the  country, 
began  his  education  under  Ilr.  Ripley.    He  was  a  man  of 
sterling  worth,  and  much  thought  of  in  town,  a  loving  father, 
and  a  warm  friend  to  the  needy." 

One  of  the  New  Brit tain  papers  publishes  the  following 
obitrary: 

"The  Late  Prof.  B.  Ripley: 

At  Somers,  Conn,  on  the  21st  ult ,  occured  the  death 
of  Rev.  Erastus  Ripley,  formerly  and  for  many  years  a  resi- 
dent of  and  an  honored  minister  and  educator  in  this  city. 
The  disease  of  which  Prof.  Ripley  died  was  found  to  be  on 
post-mortem  examination,  cancer  in  the  stomach  and  enlargement 
of  the  liver.    His  illness  was  protracted  and  his  sufferings 
severe;  the  more  so  probably,  because  of  the  doubts  had  by 
the  physicians  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  disease. 
Throughout  the  fall  the  deceased  was  in  poor  health,  "out  he 
continued  to  teach  in  the  private  school  he  had  established, 
and  of  which  he  was  the  Principal,  until  January,  -.-.hen  he 
was  compelled  to  take  to  his  bed.    His  intense  and  prolonged 
sufferings  had  somewhat  sudden  and  unexpected  end  at  length, 
through  a  hemmorhage  of  the  liver,  and  he  died  without  a  stru- 
ggle, in  the  firm  faith  of  a  Christian,  resting  upon  the 
Savior  he  had  so  long  served  and  loved. 

Prof.  Ripley  was  a  native  of  Toland  county,  Connecticut, 
in  which  he  died.     Graduating  at  Union  College,  and  passing 
through  his  theological  courses  at  Andover  Seminary,  he  was 
ordained  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  removed  to  Iowa  in 
1841.   (The  date  of  his  coming  to  Iov.a  was  1844,  not  1841.) 
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as  a  member  of  the  now  Historic  Andover  Band.    Elected  by 
the  trustees  as  the  first  professor  of  Iowa  College,  he  took 
charge  of  that  institution  in  the  fall  of  1848;  then,  and 
long  after,  acting  as  its  president  in  fact,  although  never 
nominally  chosen  to  that  position.    Prom  the  date  of  the 
establishment  of  the  college  until  its  removal  to  Orinnell, 
Prof.    Ripley  labored  with  untiring  zeal  and  self-sacrifice 
for  the  best  interests  of  that  institution  and  of  students 
from  time  to  time  placed  under  his  charge,  he  filling  the 
chair  of  the  Carter  professorship  of  languages  at  the  time 
his  resignation  took  place.    Removing  from  Iowa  in  the  fall 
of  1860  to  New  Brittain,  Conn. ,  Prof.  Ripley  closed  the 
twelve  years  of  his  useful  labors  in  Davenport. 

Distinguished  as  a  ripe  scholar,  and  especially  as  a 
linguist  of  rare  attainments,  esteemed  as  a  citizen,  beloved 
as  a  friend,  honored  as  a  faithful  and  fearless  opponent  of 
the  wrong  and  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  right,  the  deceased 
has  left  a  memory  long  to  be  affectionately  cherished  by  all 
who  knew  him.    The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed." 

There  is  no  obituary  sketch  of  Prof.  Ripley  in  the 
Congregational  Quarterly,  which  was  supposed  to  chronicle  all 
vital  statistics,  etc.      And  the  brethren  in  Iowa  made  no 
mention  of  his  death  when  he  passed  away,     "let  the  dead  bury 
their  dead"  is  by  far  too  literally  our  motto.    Again  and 
again  with  the  deepest  regret  I  note  our  thoughtlessness  in 
this  respect. 

This  little  sketch,  imperfect  as  it  is,  is  by  far  the 
most  complete  of  any  in  our  Iowa  annuals  respecting  this  good 
man. 
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He  too  was  one  of  the  builders  of  the  Gowpaoxwealth. 
He  was  a  forceful  man,  an  excellent  teacher,  a  good  preacher, 
and  a  worthy-  member  of  the  famous  Iowa  Band. 

Fifth  Sketch,  JAI.1E3  JSR3LIIAE  HILL 

James  Jeremiah  Kill  wag  Ripley's  junior  by  only  irrro 
months.    lie  was  born  at  Phippsburgh,  Maine,  in  Hay  of  1815. 
He  was  the  son  of  Judge  Hark  Lang don  Hill  who  was  for  a  short 
time  in  1820  the  United  States  senator  from  Llaine ,  filling 
out  the  unexpired  term  of  his  predecessor.     She  son  fitted 
•for  college  at  Bath  and  Forth  Bridgtcn  academies  and  gra- 
duated with  Daniel  Lane  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1838;  Lane 
and  Hill  were  also  class-mates  at  JJorth  Bridgton. 

For  two  years  he  taught  school  a  part  of  the  time,  and 
for  a  time  worked  for  the  American  Tract  Society.    He  entered 
Aniover  in  1840,  and  of  course  graduated  from  the  seminary 
in  the  spring  of  1843. 

He  also,  with  hipley,  ?ras  detained  in  the  east,  on  ac- 
count of  sickness  in  the  family,  and  the  death  of  :-is  father, 
and  the  settling  of  his  estate.     The  father  was  a  man  of 
considerable  property.    Mr.  Hill  did  not  reach  Iowa  until 
the  soring  of  1844. 

He  did  not  come  alone  to  the  west.    Mr©.  Hill  (Sarah 
E.  Hyde)  came  with  him.     They  ?:ere  married  April  24,  1844, 
Dr.  Ray  Palmer  officiating. 

The  members  of  the  Band  who  came  in  1G45  cameby  way  of 
Buffalo,  Lake  Ilichigan,  and  the  prairie  schooner  across  the 
prairies  of  Ills.    I.Ir.  Hill  and  wife  came  by  tiie  way  of  the 
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Ohio  and  the  Mississippi ,  spending  a  few  days  to  visit  at 
St.  Louis. 

Dr.  Salter  gives  the  ezact  date  of  hr.  Hill's  advent  to 
iowa.    he  writes:     "On  Friday,  June  7,  1644,  brother  J<,  J. 
Hill  arrived  in  Dubuque .    Last  week  I  T.vent  to  see  him,  and 
via s  much  pleased  with  the  energy,  activity,  and  souXdl  of  his 
wife.     I  hired  a  buggy  and  drove  him  to  Clayton  county." 

In  another  account  of  the  same  event,  Dr.  Salter  says: 
"Ily  hndover  classmate,  James  J.  Hill,  arrived  at  Dubuque , 
June  7,  and  I  went  to  see  him;  hit  chin.;  my  horse  to  a  small 
wagoil,  I  tooh  him  through  rushing  creehs,  and  over  Turkey 
river,  to  the  field  assigned  him,  in  Clayton  county,    he  re- 
ceivad  a  warm  welcome  at  Jachsonvill  (Garnavillo)  county 
seat,  from  Mr.  Janes  Tat son,  -"hose  brother  Cyrus  L.  TTatson 
had  preached  in  Dubuque  in  1836,  the  first  home  missionary 
in  Ioua;  they  were  natives  of  Horth  Carolina." 

Dr  Salter  r/as  again  at  Jacksonville  at  the  time  of  the 
organisation  of  the  church,  August  1,  1844,  and  v.-rites:  "Bro- 
ther Hill  has  made  a  good  start ,  secured  the  affections  and 
confidence  of  the  community,  and  has  encouraging  prospects, 
for  all  of  which  due  credit  must  be  given  to  /-is  amiable, 
cheerful,  happy,  and  happy-making  wife." 

Brother  Ephraim  Adams  v.ras  also  present  at  the  organization 
of  the  church.    He  was  out  on  an  extensive  tour  of  visitation. 
He'  had  come  up  into  this  region  partly  to  find  brotner  Salter, 
who,  he  vjas  afraid,  vrould  get  lost  over  in  tne  v/oods  of  ..." 
Wisconsin.    Brother  Adams'  account  of  his  visit  to  Garnovillo, 
written  in  his  diary,  with  the  date,  July  31,1844,  is  as  follovs: 
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"This  day  I  came  to  this  place.    Here  are  brother  Hill 
and  wife.    The  settlement  is  on  a  beautiful  prairie  ridge, 
and  there  are  many  fine  families  here.    Brother  Hill  and  wife 
are  boarding  at  present  and  have  before  them  a  fine  field. 
Ee  enters  it  with  his  usual  staid,  steady  tread;  but  she  thro 
herself  into  it  with  the  enthusiasm  of  her  "rhole  scul.  Long 
may  they  live  to  labor  here I"    And  then  he  adds:     "She  next 
place  north,  they  say,  is  Sodom,  and  then  the  Indians;  so  I 
guess  I'll  turn  "bach."    Shis  waa"  the  end  of  a  prolonged  tour 
of  visitation  among  the  brethren  of  the  Band. 

Of  course  Brother  Eill  wa^  a  home  missionary,  and  he 
began  promptly  to  send  in  his  reports.    She  first  is  pub- 
lished in  ilovember  of  his  first  ;yoar  1S44,  and  naturally, 
in  it  he  gives  a  description  of  the  physical  and  other  con- 
ditions of  his  field,    he  writes i 

"This  region  is  well  wooded,  watered  and  timbered,  and 
has  a  rich  soil  and  a  healthful  climate.     Its  population  is 
Jpapidly  increasing.    A  year  ago,  there  were  no  framed  houses 
here.     Since  that  time,  it  has  become  the. county  seat;  a 
court-house  has  been  built,  a  public  house  and  store  have 
been  opened,  and  several  framed  buildings  have  been  erected. 
7!Q  have  two  lawyers  and  on  physician.     I  preach  in  the  court- 
house regularly  twice  on  the  Sabbath,  and  occupy  it  three 
Sabbaths  out  of  four.    The  Methodists  held  a  meeting  in  it  on 
the  other  Sabbath,  and  I  preach  in  one  of  the  neighboring 
towns.    My  congregarion  has  more  than  doubled  since  the  first 
of  June.    "!q  have  sustained  weekly  male  and  female  prayer 
meetings  during  the  summer. 
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Tie  had  a  temperance  celebration  hero  on  the  fourth  of 
July.     I  delivered  an  address  and  we  formed  a  county  temper- 
ance society  on  strict  total  abstinence  principles,  and  quite 
a  number  signed  the  pledge,    ,Te  have  had  a  fine  dinner  in  a 
romantic  grove.    Wfl  have  held  monthly  meetings  since,  and 
addresses  have  been  delivered  by  several  gentlemen.  She 
standard  of  the  friends  of  temperance  generally  is  low,  and 
the  objections  against  total  abstinence,  which  formerly  -ore- 
vailed  in  the  3ast,  have  to  be  encountered  here.     There  is 
great  need  of  a  strong  effort  .and  a  fresh  impulse. 

Soon  after  I  came,  we  organized  a  Sabbath  school.  It  was 
a  ndw  thing  here  and  the  prospect  at  first  appeared  rather 
discouraging.     But  the  school  has  been  constantly  increasing 
and  both  parents  and  the  children  manifest  a  deep  interest  in 
it.    "Te  have  two  adult  classes,  one  of  young  gentlemen,  and 
the  other  of  young  ladies,  besides  small  children.    A  widow 
lady  in  Boston  presented  us  with  a  good  Sabbath  school  li- 
brary, which  has  been  very  useful. 

On  the  first  Sabbath  in  September,  we  formed  a  Congre- 
gational church,  consisting  of  five  males  and  si:-:  females." 

his  second  report  is  published  in  I.Iarch  of  1845,  and  is 
as  follows: 

"There  has  been  no  other  preaching  in  the  county  for  the 
last  three  months.     I  have  preached  at  the  court-house  nearly 
every  Sabbath.    We  expect  to  maintain  two  meetings  upon  the 
Sabbath  through  the  winter.     The  congregation  is  attentive 
and  solemn.     I  have  preached  occasionally  in  the  neighboring 
settlements,  and  have  always  received  a  cordial  welcome.  In 
visiting  the  people  I  have  found  several  who  had  been  profes- 
sors of  religion,  but  who  did  not  bring  their  religion  aero-c, 
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this  great  river,  and  have  so  lived  that  their  neighbors  never 
suspected  that  they  had  ever  felt  any  interest  in  it.     two  of 
them,    .ho   '.rere  in  good  circumstances,  told  me  that  they  would 
cheerfully  give  up  all  their  property,  and  begin  the  world 
anew,  could  they  only  feel  and  enjoy  what  they  once  did. 

We  have  continued  to  hold  our  temperance  meetings  once 
in  tT/o  weeks,  and  have  had  considerable  accessions  to  our 
numbers.     The  poison  is  still  sold  in  the  midst  of  us,  which 
causes  many  to  stumble,  and  is  to  us  a  great  occasion  of 
grief,  but  we  are  steadily  moving  onward.     '.7e  are  about  to 
hold  meetings  in  all  the  adjoining  settlements  and  form  aux- 
iliary societies.     Our  governor  appointed  a  day  for  thanks- 
giving in  Iowa.     I  preached  a  sermon  on  the  occasion,  and  -.-e 
observed  the  day  with  gratitude  and  joy. 

To  the  eye  of  sense  this  appears  to  be  the  day  of  small 
things,  but  the  eye  of  faith  sees  great  consequences  depending 
upon  every  action.    This  is  emphatically  'the  accepted  time, 
the  day  of  salvation'  with  this  people. 

A  company  of  IXitch  (chiefly  Lutherans  and  Gatholics) 
have  bought  Prairie  la  r orte ,   ( G-uttenberg)  a  toTrn  on  the 
Hississppi,  about  eight  miles  from  this  place,  and    many  of 
thorn  expect  to  move  on  early  in  the  spring.     The  company  con- 
sists of  about  350  families,  and  many  of  them  are  wealthy. 
They  will  probably  bring  with  them  their  dwn  minister  or 
priest,  and  will  carry  on  among  themselves  the  various  branch- 
es of  industry.    The  farming  part  of  the  community  -"ill  set- 
tle on  the  high  prairie  near  Jacksonville,  and  intend  entering 
about  1500  acres  of  land.    This  colony  will  probably  be  ad- 
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vantageous  to  the  business  part  of  the  country,  but  disad- 
vantageous, we  fear,  to  the  morals  and  religion  of  the  people.' 

Abounding  joy  over  a  single  accession  night  well  have 
been  the  caption  of  hr.  hill's  next  report  (August  r46)  in 
which  he  says: 

"At  our  last  communion,  we  had  an  addition  of  one  to 
our  church  by  profession.     It  was  the  first  accesion  W e  have 
had,  and  it  was  a  memorable  day  for  our  little  Zion.  Tears 
of  gratitude  and  joy  stood  in  many  eyes.     There  is  a  good 
state  of  feeling  in  our  church,  and  a  deep  and  solemn  interest 
prevails.     There  has  been  no  other  preaching  in  this  county 
during  the  last  three  months,  and  I  have  preached  almost  every 
Sabbath  at  the  court-house,    at  the  county  seat,  and  occasion- 
ally in  the  adjoining  settlements.    T7e  have  recently  followed 
to  the  grave  a  good  man  whose  end  was  peace.    He  would  proba- 
bly have  united  ".'ith  this  church,  had  he  remained  here.  He 
was  formerly  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  ehurch,  and  lived  at 
Prairie  la  Porte,  eight  miles  from  this  place. 

Your  missionaries  have  their  peculiar  trials,  but  the; 
have  also  their  peculiar  joys.     They  account  the  sufferings  of 
jbhe  present  moment,  as  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  joy 
and  honor  of  being  used  as  the  underpinning,  in  the  great  tem- 
ple which  God  is  erecting  for  his  own  glory,  on  this  side  of 
the  Father  of  Waters.     I  rejoice,  evermore,  that  God  has  cast 
my  lot  here,  and  given  me  a  part  in  this  ministry.     I  feel 
assured  that  the  Savior  has  been  with  me,  guarding  and  guid- 
ing, strengthening,  and  encouraging  me,  and  I  have  been  very 
cheerful,  contented,  and  ha^py,  ever  since  I  left  my  home  and 
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my  fat her- land.    God  is  giving  me  a  hundred  fold  in  this 
present  life,  and  in  the  world  to  cone  the  prospect  of  life 
everlasting. " 

The  secretaries  comment  on  this  report  as  follows: 
"Let  the  man  of  the  world,  let  the  'Christian  who  feels 
that  he  cannot  give    up  his  earthly  possessions,  when  assured 
that  iis  Hedeemer  hath  need  of  them,  let  the  candidate  for 
the  ministry  who  thinks  it  hard  to  relinquish  the  refinements 
of  cultivated  society  for  the  roughness  of  the  wilderness, 
read  the  foregoing  short  and  simple  paragraph  and  ask  him- 
self, what  is  christian  self-denial?    "what  can  I  lose,  even 
this  side  of  heaven,  by  forsaking  all  for  Christ?" 

As  a  preface  to  the  nest  report  'May  '46)  secretaries 

say: 

"Our  readers  will  remember  that  this  place  is  in  the 
most  northern  portion  of  the  settlements  in  Iov/a,  and  has 
been  occupied  as  a  Missionary  station  less  than  two  years." 
The  report  speaks  for  itself  and  is  as  follows: 
"Bver  since  the  new  year  began,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
has  been  among  us.     There  have  been  several  cases  of  awaken- 
ing, and  some  of  hopeful  conversion.     Three  have  united  with 
our  church,  and  we  expect  to  receive  four  or  five  more  at  the 
next  communion,.     I  have  preached  in  the  court-house  nearly 
every  Sabbath,  at  eleven,  after  which  I  have  taken  charge  of 
a  large  and  interesting  Bible  class,  and  then  ridden  six, 
eight,  and  fifteen  miles  and  given  an  evening  lecture.  We 
have  held  temperance  meetings,  singing  meetings,  prayer  meet- 
ings and  inquiry  meetings.     But  I  have  had  no  help  from  abroad, 
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and  only  the  ordinary  ineans  of  grace  have  been  used.  Never 
have  I  felt  more  encouraged  or  a  firmer  persuasion  that  my 
humble  labors  have  been  accepted  and  blessed  by  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church. 

I  have  recently  taken  a  ride  on  horse-back  into  the 
Indian  country.     I  visited  a  missionary  station  among  the 
Winnebagoes  which  is  about  fifty-five  miles  from  this  place 
place  in  a  northwesterly  direction.     I  passed  through  'Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,1  situated  about  three  miles  apart,  and  very 
near  the  line  of  the  'Neutral  Ground.'     These  places  are  noted 
for  wickedness,  especially  for  selling  whiskey  to  the  Indians. 
There  are  two  establishments,  as  near  to  the  line  as  they 
could  get  them,  where  several  white  men  are  engaged  in  this 
vile  traffic.    7rom  these  degrading  and  destructive  shops, 
you  may  see  the  'whiskey  trails'  of  the  Indians  leading  off 
to  their  encampments  in  almost  every  direction.    For  the  last 
twenty-five  miles,  I  rode  without  seeing  any  home,  or  human 
being. 

There  is  a  church  at  the  Llission,  called  'The  Church  in 
the  Wilderness.'     Its  creed  contains  only  the  fundamental  and 
essential  articles  of  faith,  and  the  church  consists  of  pro- 
fessors of  religion  of  all  evangelical  denominations.  I 
preached  three  times  on  the  Sabbath  and  a  part     of  my  auditors 
were  Indian  scholars.     I  visited  the  school  connected  with 
the  mission,  and  Indian  children  recited  their  lessons  very 
promptly  and  correctly.    They  are  very  fond  of  geography 
and  drawing,  and  they  appear  to  learn  as  easy  and  as  fast  as 
white  children.    But  what  is  most  discouraging  about  it  is, 
that  they  are  very  irregular  in  their  attendance,  and  when 
they  grow  up  they  return  to  their  former  habits,  and  the  l..st 
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state  seems  to  be  worse  than  the  first.    (There  are  three  de- 
partments in  the  school  one  for  boys,  one  for  girls,    and  a 
sewing-room.    The  school  has  five  teachers  and  from  forty  to 
eighty  scholars.     There  is  an  agent,  interpreter,  and  several 
mechanics  and  farmers  connected  with  the  agency,     -hey  have  a 
large  farm,  and  the  agent  intends  to  learn  the  Indians  to 
work  on  the  farm  and  their  wives  to  spin  and  weave. 

I  visited  also  'Port  Atkinson,'  which  is  four  miles  from 
the  mission.     It  is  situated  on  elevated  ground  and  commands 
a  fine  prospect.     Several  companies  of  infantry  are  usually 
stationed  there,  though  now  it  is  manned  only  "by  a  company  of 
dragoons,  the  other  companies  having  been  ordered  to  Texas. 
This  garrison  has  never  had  a  chaplain  until  recently.  I 
rode  home  in  a  day.    This  would  be  considered  a  long  ride  on 
horse-back  in  one  day  in  the  East." 

In  September  of  1646  he  reoorts  the  two  years  of  his 
labor  in  Iowa: 

"This  report  closes  up  my  second  year's  labor  in  the 
service  of  your  Society.     I  desire  to  express  gratitude  to 
you  in  behalf  of  myself  and  this  people,  for  the  aid  yon. 
have  furnished  us. 

The  religious  interest  of  the  winter  is,  in  a  great 
measure  abated,  since  the  commencement  of  the  busy  season, 
though  we  are  not  now  altogether  without  encouraging  appear- 
ances.    Our  Sabbath  meetings  are  well  attended,  and  solemn; 
and  one  head  of  a  family,  who  has  been  a  careless  and  dissi- 
pated man,  attends  our  prayer  meetings,  and,  in  a  conversation 
with  him,  he  asked  an  interest  in  my  orayers.     Our  Sabbath 

school  is  flourishing.    The  cause  of  Christ  is  growiM  in 
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importance  and  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  community  gener- 
ally.   At  our  last  communion,  four  were  added  to  our  church, 
three  by  profession,  and  one  by  letter." 

In  his  next  report  (February  '47}  Mr.  hill  has  more  to 
say  about  Sodom,  and  the  Indians,  etc.     -he  report  is  as  folio1. 

"Since  my  last  report  I  have  made  another  visit  to  the 
'Ilission. 1    As  I  was  going  up  I  found  a  man  lying  on  his  face 
in    the  streets  of  'Sodom'.    lie  was  drunh.    !£he  men  of  this 
place,  like  those  belonging  to  the  city  of  the  plain,  are  very 
intemperate,  and  'sinners  before  the  Lord  exceedingly.'  '"hen 
I  reached  'the  half  way  house'  a  soldier  from  Port  Atkinson 
was  brought  there  in  a  senseless  state,  and  expired  in  a  short 
time,    lie  had  been  drinking  and  was  thrown  from  his  horse. 
77hile  I  was  at  the  Ilission  I  saw  several  companies  of  drunken 
Indians  fighting,  some  of  them  were  badly  stabbed.     The  phys- 
ician to  the  Indians  invited  me  one  morning  to  visit  one  of 
his  patients  who  had  received  a  large  gash  from  a  tomahawk 
just  over  his  right  eye.    VThen  we  came  t6  the  wigwam  the  doc- 
tor asked  him  if  he  would  let  him  sew  it  up.    He  refused,  say- 
ing,  'They  sew  moccasins,  not  men.'     In  another  drunken  frolic 
which  the  Indians  had  some  time  ago,  I  was  told  that  they  beat 
an  Indian  to  death  with  fire-brands.    At  another  time,  some 
drunken  Indians  drove  an  old  squaw  out  of  the  wigwam  on  a 
cold  winter  evening,  and  she  fell  into  a  creek  and  froze  to 
death.    Thus,  whiskey  is  wasting  them  rapidly  sway. 

Our  government  have  recently  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Winnebago  nation,  and  they  will  probably  be  removed  north  of 
the  St.  Peter's  River  next  summer.    This  will  remove  them  far 
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from  us  and  open  all  the  Neutral  Ground  for  settlement ,  turn 
the  tide  of  immigration  northward,  and  this  Sew  Purchase  will 
soon  be  filled  up.    TThen  some  ~.'rinnebagoes  were  reproved  for 
hunting  on  government  lands,  one  of  them  replied,   'Then  we  sold 
our  Great  father  the  land,  we  did  not  sell  him  the  game  in 
the  forest,  the  birds  in  the  air,  or  the  fish  in  the  water.' 

ABout  two  weeks  ago  Brother  Heed  and  I  organized  a  church 
at  'The  Colony,1  consisting  of  seven  members.     The  foundations 
of  this  little  church  were  laid  in  faith  and  in  prayer,  and  I 
trust  it  is  :  a  ground  of  the  truth.    This  church,  though 
composed  of  those  who  were  members  of  different  denomina- 
tions, are  very  united  and  desirous  to  have  the  Gospel 
preached  to  them.     They  need  a  minister  very  much,  and  I 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  send  them  one  soon.    My  field  is 
so  large  and  the  calls  for  preaching  in  X::is  oounty  are  so 
pressing,  that  I  can  only  preach  to  them  one  quarter  of  the 
time.    They  now.  iave  a  good  school-house,  and  they  intend 
to  erect  a  large  building  for  public  worship.    The  Colony 
is  a  large,  intelligent,  interesting  and  growing  settlement 
in  Delaware  county,  and  there  are  two  counties  joining  it 
which  have  no  Congregational  or  Presbyterian  preaching. 

The  prospects  of  our  little  church  in  Garnavillo  I 
think  are  brightening.     Christians  are  roused  to  prayer 
and  effort,  and  we  hope  we  shall  have  a  revival  this  winter. 
I  am  directing  ray  attention  nov;  more  particularly  to  those 
points  in  my  field  where  there  is  the  greatest  prospect 
of  laboring  with  success." 

The  foregoing  report  indicates  that  I.lr.  Hill,  and  not 

E.  3.  Turner,  as  represented  in  Pligrim  of  Iowa,  -ras  really 
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the  first  pastor  of  the  Colony  (Colsberg)  church.    Kr.  Turner 
was  the  first  resident  pastor,  but  "brother  Hill  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  gathering  of  the  church,  and  supplied  it  for  a 
few  months  from  Lis  home  in  Jarnavillo. 

The  next  report  (July  '47)  shews  still  more  plainly  that 
for  a  time  brother  Hill  included  Colony,  and  Elkader  as  —ell, 
in  his  great  field,  but  on  the  same  page  of  the  Home  Mission- 
ary,  on  which  this  report  is  published,  is  a  note  showing  that 
he  was  soon  released  from  the  burden  of  the  Colony  work.  The 
report  is  as  follows: 

"In  making  my  report  for  the  last  three  months,  I  feel 
that  I  have  great  occasion  for  gratitude  and  praise  to  him, 
who  heareth  prayer  and  blesseth  the  truth.     'My  sould  doth 
magnify  the  Lord  and  my  Spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  G-od  my  Savior.  1 
The  influence  of  the  Spirit  have  been  with  us  ever  since  the 
opening  of  the  year.    The  father  of  a  family  with  his  wife 
were  hopefully  born  into  the  kingdom  on  New  Year's  eve.  A 
few  weeks  since,  a  young  man  came  zo  my  study  inquiring,  what 
he  must  do  to  be  saved,  and  now  he  gives  good  evidence,  that 
he  has  found  the  way  to  the  cross. 

Early  in  March,  Dr.  Holbrook  assisted  me  in  a  series  of 
meetings  of  five  days'  continuance.    She  people  generally 
suspended  their  business  and  gave  attendance  to  the  word.  Some 
of  them  rode  fifteen  and  twenty  miles  in  a  day  to  attend.  As 
a  result  of  this  meeting,  four  interesting  young  man  and 
women  embraced  Christ,  as  the  hope  of  their  salvation.  Some 
(of  other  denominations)  who,  previously  to  their  removal 
here,  had  a  name  to  live,  but  -.-ere  apparently  dead,  were  awake- 
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ned  to  heartfelt  repentance,  and  several  others  are  anxiously 
inquiring  the  way  to  "be  saved.     Tim  meeting  closed  at  the  very 
height  of  its  interest,  and  -.Then  the  "oeople  were  just  beginning 
to  collect  from  the  neighboring  settlements.     It  seemed  exceed- 
ingly desirable  that  it  should  be  continued  over  the  Sabbath, 
but  brother  H.  could  not  stay,  and  I  could  not  defer  my  ap- 
pointment at  the  Colony. 

The  little  church  in  the  Colony  are  in  an  interesting 
state,  and  there  are  a  few  there,  who  are  .just  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  kingdom.     I  purpose,  if  the  Lord  will,  to  hold  a 
protracted  meeting  there  next  week.    Would  it  avail  any  thing, 
how  would  I  throw  my  whole  heart  into  it,  and  once  more  lift 
up  my  voice  in  the  Macedonian  cryl 

The  few  last  times  that  I  have  preached  at  Elkader,  a 
little  town  on  Turkey  river,  eight  miles  distant  -  where  a 
superior  stone  flouring  mill  is  building,  which  will  probably 
cost  ^30,000  -  the  house  has  been  crowded.     Once  I  could 
hardly  press  my  way  in  when  I  arrived.     Several  could  not  get 
admittance,  and  I  was  told,  that  one  of  them  said,  that  they 
ought  to  make  room  for  him,  because  he  had  not  heard  a  ser- 
mon for  seven  years. 

Our  church  in  this  place  resolved,  that  they  will 
build  a  house  for  the  Lord.    v7e  are  all  poor,  but  we  mean 
neither  to  beg  nor  borrow.    We  will  not  offer  to  the  Lord 
that  which  costs  us  nothing.    And  richly  rewarded  shall  we 
be,  if  he  will  accept  the  sacrifice  at  our  hands,     I  wish 
I  could  show  you  their  five,  ten,  t-enty  and  thirty  dollar 
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subscriotions  and  then  take  you  to  visit  their  cabins  and  sit 
at  their  tables,  and  then  you  would  feel,  that  there  are  some 
who  hear  2ion  on  the  palms  of  their  hands,  even  in  these  ends 
of  the  earth. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  expressing  my  gratitude 
for  the  promptness,  with  which  your  last  remittance  was  forward- 
ed." 

Later,  as  a  part  of  the  same  report,  he  writes: 
"Since  I  last  wrote  there  has  been  a  glorious    work  of 
divine  grace  at  the  Colony.     Brother  Turner,  of  Cascade,  as- 
sisted me  in  holding  a  protracted  meeting  of  a  week's  contin- 
uance; and  though  the  weather  and  travelling  were  unfavorable, 
the  meeting  was  well  attended,  interesting  and  solemn.  From 
twelve  to  fifteen  indulged  a  hope  of  having  passed  from  death 
unto  life.     Two  of  these  are  the  parents  of  a  large  family  and 
somewhat  advanced  in  life.     They  had  come  from  the  East,  to 
build,  in  their  new  home  in  the  West-,  a  family  altar  unto 
God  for  the  first  time.     The  little  church  recently  planted 
there  will  be  greatly  strengthened  and  enlarged  by  this  revi- 
val.   A  number  will  soon  unite  with  it,  both  by  profession  and 
by  letter. " 

The  note  referred  to,  is  in  the  midst  of  a  report  from 
Dr:.  Holbrook,  in  which  he  says:     "I  was  much  interested  in 
brother  hill's  field.    He  is  doing  much  good,  and  has  a  very 
promising  opening  for  usefulness.    But  another  man  is  much 
wanted  at  'the  -olony' ,  one  of  his  oreaching  points.     It  will 
be  a  large  and  wealthy  farming  settlement,  and  the  little 
church  there  will  soon  become  a  strong  one,  if  net 'a  thousand.'" 
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The  note  is  as  follows:     "Rev.  S.  3.  Turner  lias  removed  to 
'the  Colony,'  which  is  a  settlement  in  Delaware  county,  and  -Till 
divide  his  labors  between  that  place  and  Cascade,  in  Dubuque 
county,  until  another  missionary  can  be  found  to  take  part  of 
the  labor  off  his  hands.    Mr.  Hill  is  thus  enabled  to  devote 
more  attention  to  Clayton  county,  in  which  he  resides." 

Lot  pitched  his  tent  toward  Sodom;  so  did  brother  Hill. 
He  tells  about  it  in  nis  next  report,   (Cctober  '46): 

"Two  weeks  ago  last  Sabbath,  I  organized  a  church  at  the 
'Porks  of  the  military  road,'  near  'Sodom  and  Gomorrah.'  At 
this  point  the  military  road  (leading  from  ?ort  Atkinson  and 
the  Indian  Agency  on  Turkey  river,)  diverges;  one  'fork)  goes 
to  the  upper  ferry,  and  the  other  to  the  lower  ferry,  at 
Prairie  de  Chien  on  the  Mississippi.    At  the  ?orks  there  is  a 
large  settlement,  and  I  think  there  will  soon  be  quite  a  town. 
Here  is  good  prairie  and  timber,  and  all  the  travel  and  goods 
for  the  soldiers  and  Indians  passes  this  place.     It  is  about 
ten  miles  from  the  Mississippi. 

The  church  consists  of  eleven  members.  Eight  united  with 
it  by  profession  and  three  by  letter.  It  was  a  day  of  solemn 
interest  and  I  felt  that  I  had  occasion  to  "oloss  Sod  for  what 
my  eyes  saw  and  my  ears  heard.  The  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  formed  are  interesting  chiefly  on  account  of  the  great 
change  wrought  in  the  characters  of  those  who  ccrrroose  it,  and 
also  on  account  of  its  peculiar  position. 

One  of  them  made  a  party  last  Christmas,  and  nearly  all 
who  united  with- the  church  by  profession  wore  there.     There  was 
a  barrel  of  whiskey  in  the  room,  of  Which,  both  the  women  and 
the  men  made  a  free  use  in  the  aance  and  song.    A  religious 
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meeting  was  held  that  sane  evening  in  the  neighborhood,  ~hich 
they  ridiculed,  and  those  that  attended  it.     Bat  the:"  bow  ac- 
knowledge, that  their  hilarity  on  that  occasion  was  all  affect- 
ed and  forced,     -hey  tried  their  utmost  to  a-roear  gay  and 
happy,  but  they  could  not.     Conscience  and  the  Spirit  of  Cod 
were  busily  at  work.    They  were  then  deeply  convicted,  and 
are  now  hopefully  converted.    The  house  of  revelry  and  drunk- 
enness has  become  a  house  of  praise,   preaching  and  prayer. 

One  member  was  convinced  of  his  own  destitution  and  need 
of  salvation,  by  reasoning  with  a  Roman  Catholic  who  lived  with 
him,  concerning  the  unreasonableness  and  fallacy  of  many  things 
in  his  prayer-bbok.    The  result  was,  the  Catholice  became  a 
Protestant,  and  the  Protestant  became  a  Christian. 

Another  was  a  soldier  who  has  been  in  the  C.  3.  army  1£ 
years,  and  "ras  sergeant  in  the  late  battle  cf  Monterey,  he 
met  with  hair-breadth  escapes  in  that  destructive  battle.  One 
fell  on  his  right,  and  one  cn  his  left,  and  a  ball  pierced  his 
own  garments,    he  then  promised  the  Lord,  that  if  he  would 
spare  his  life  and  restore  him  in  safety  to  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  he  would  give  him  his  heart  and  consecrate  his  remain- 
ing days  to  his  service.    Unlike  many  who  vow  unto  Cod  in  time 
of  danger,  and  go  bach  when  it  is  passed,     on  returning  home 
he  hastened  to  fulfil  his  vow.    i£e  has  bow  laid  aside  his 
carnal  weapons,  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  Jesus,  and  is 
fighting  the  good  fight  of  his  faith. 

The  location  of  this  new  church  is  important  and  interest- 
ing too,  on  account  of  its  -oro::imity  to  'Sodom  and  Comorrah.  ! 
Some  of  the  church  members  live  within  two  miles  of  the  whiskey 
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trading  houses.    As  they  come  to  church,  they  have  to  cross 
the  'whiskey  trails'  of  the  Indians,  and  meet  in  the  worship 
of  God,  those  who  live  in  these  abodes  of  cruelty  and  haunts 
of  vice.     In  the  sanctuary,  the  good  and  bad  meet  together, 
and  a  religious  influence  is  exerted,  or  a  serious  impression 
is  made. 

'Sodom  and  Gomorrah1  are  noted  in  all  these  parts,  for 
whiskey-selling,  horse-stealing,  card-playing,  Sabbath-breaking, 
profanity,  robbery  and  murder.     I  will  give  you  a  case,  which 
happened  recently.    Last  winter,  a  man  was  shot  without  a  mo- 
ment's warning.     It  appears  that  a  trader  let  an  Indian  have 
some  whiskey  who  had  no  money.    'Then  night  came  on,  the  mer- 
ciless wretch  took  from  him  the  only  blanket  he  had,  and  turn- 
ed him  out  of  doors.     The  poor  Indian  froze  to  death.    His  son, 
finding  his  father  dead  the  next  morning  in  the  snow,  and 
reeking  with  revenge,  and  thirsting  for  blood,  went  over  to 
the  trading  house.    Hastily  looking  into  the  window,  and  see- 
ing three  men  sitting  on  a  bed,  he  discharge  his  rifle  at  one 
of  them.     Bat  he  killed  the  wrong  man.     Instead  of  hilling  the 
murderer  of  :-is  father,  he  killed  a  poor  wayfaring  man.  How 
unexpectedly  was  this  unfortunate  man  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  his  Judge'. 

It  is  truly  cheering  to  see  a  church  of  Christ  planted  in 
this  out-post.     'Sodom  and  G-omorrah'  are  close  up  to  the  line 
which  separates  'government  land'  from  the  'neutral  ground.' 
It  is  interesting  to  see  the  institutions  of  religion  thus 
keeping  pace  with  the  waves  of  emigration,  to  the  very  'no 
plus  ultra'  of  civilization,  and  treading  on  the  heels  of  bar- 
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barism.  Llany,  whoin  Satan  hath  bound  these  many  years,  are  now 
'sitting,  clothed  and  in  their  right  mind.'     If  this  little 
church  stands  firm  as  'a  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,'  and 
all  its  members  "become  'burning  and  shinning  lights,'  it  Trill 
soon  illuminate  these  'dark  places  of  the  earth,  —  hich  are  now 
20  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty.1    And  this  people,  'upon 
whom  the  ends  of  the  vorld  are  come , 1  -rill  have  great  reason 
to  thank  Sod  and  your  Society*." 

1'co  next  report  (February  '_£)  is  prefaced  "07  a  secre- 
tarial note,  giving  utterance  to  one  of  the  ancient  heresies 
of  the  Eome  Llissionary  Society,  and  of  all  -Jew  England;  which 
heretical  doctrine,  the  brethern  of  the  "est  tried  to  swallo— , 
and  some  of  tnem  thought  they  did  tahe  it  dorm;   cut  the 7  never 
did;  it  stuck  in  their  throats,  and  would  not  go  do—a.     "If  we 
help  you  to  support  your  ministers,  you  must  build  jour  07m 
meeting  houses  ':     -his  was  ':he  eld  _Tem  England  dictum  -  and 
the  Test  submitted  to  it  for  a  long  time,  until  at  length 
Oliver  Emerson,  and  a  few  others  protested,  and  rebelled,  and 
started  an  Iowa  Church  Building  Society;  and  at  length  the 
East  saw  the  error  of  its  "ay,  ana  ".hi 2  worms  meet  for  repent- 
ance."   -his  is  the  heretical  preface: 

"Te  have  expressed  the  conviction,   -hat  except  in  seme 
very  extraiinary  case,  a  church  ought  to  be  willing  to  worship 
in  such  buildings  as  they  can  erect  without  foreign  aid.  1'his 
has  appeared  to  some  a  hard  dictum:   cut  every  year's  experience 
confirms  us  in  the  belief  of  it,  an.",  multiplies  examples  of  the 
prosperity  of  those  corxxir.ities  who  adopt  it.     In  the  following 
report,  we  have  a  striking  illustration  that  'where  there's  a 
will  there's  a  way'  to  build  meeting  houses.    _he  church  allude 
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to  is  in  the  north  of  Iowa,  and  is,  probably,  the  farthest 
outpost  in  that  direction,  which  has  yet  "been  adorned  by  a 
house  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Sod.    The  region  is  very 
new,  the  population  are  subject  to  all  the  disabilities  that 
embarrass  a  frontier  people,  and  yet  they  have  built  them  a 
enure.".,  and  -oaid  for  it,  without  foreign  assistance.    Te  honor 
their  independence,  and  sympathize  in  their  joy. " 

Brother  Hill  rejoices  in  the  new  sanctuar;  ,  and  gives  his 
assent  to  the  ancient  doctrine,    he  says: 

"(The  new  house  of  worship  just  completed  by  the  Pirst 
Congregational  Church  in  CainaviTlo  was  dedicated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Triune  Cod  on  Sabbath,  Sec.  5th.    A  sermon  v:as 
preached  on  the  occasion  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Holhrook  of  TXibiicue , 
from  heb.  X:25,  on  :he  benefits  of  public  Trorship,  which  left 
a  salutary  impression.    It  was  an  interesting  and  joyful  day 
to  the  church.     Our  hearts  triumphed  in  the  Lord,  and  the 
language  of  them  was,   'hitherto  hath  the  lord  helped  us.'  At 
first ,  we  thought  wfl  should  not  be  able  to  erect  anything;  bet- 
ter than  a  log  church.    And  ~e  concluded  that  wa  had  better 
build  even  that  than  solicit  aid  from  eastern  Christians.  I 
believe,  that  if  western  churches  would  only  try  to  build  such 
houses  of  worship  as  they  -70 re  able,  they  would  succeed  be- 
yound  their  most  sanguine  expectations.     God  was  with  us,  and 
now  we  have  a  finished  and  painted  and  consecrated  building, 
which  is  the  pride  of  our  eyes,  and  joy  of  our  hearts,  and  the 
ornament  of  our  village.    And  what  is  better  is,  it  is  a  home 
effort,  and  all  paid  for.    Che  church  is  small,  but  neat  and 
comfortable  and  sufficiently  large  for  our  present  use.  "Ther. 
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we  need  a  larger  meeting  house,  and  feel  able  and  willing  to 
build  it,  we  can  either  make  an  addition  to  this,  or  erect 
a  larger  one,  and  use  this  for  a  vestry,    This  building  now 
gives  standing,  importance,  and  permanency  to  our  church,  which 
it  has  not  before  enjoyed.     Two  have  recently  united  with  the 
phurch*    Of  this  little  Zion  may  it  be  said,  'this  man  and 
that  man  were  born  there;1  and  may  3-od  grave  her  on  the  palms 
of  his  hands,  and  set  her  -.vails  continually  before  him." 

This  building,  says  the  son  of  the  missionary,  Dr.  James 
1.  hill,  no77  of  Salem,  Mass.,  "was  22  by  26  feet,  and  cost 
$400.     Of  this,  Mr.  Hill  gave  one  fourth." 

The  next  report,  September  '46,  tells  of  a  liouor  fight 
and  a  meeting  of  the  "orthern  Association,  held  at  Garnavillo: 

"The  Northern  Congregational  -association  of  Iowa  met  at 
our  place  in  hay.     The  weather  ?.*as  pleasant,  the  meeting  full, 
the  audience  attentive,  and  the  impression  solemn.     Two  minis- 
ters and  five  churches  united  with  the  Association  at  this 
meeting.     This  is  the  first  time  the  association  ever  met  here. 
Garnavillo  never  before  saw  so  many  ministers  together. 

But  tlie  most  remarkable  event  that  has  occurred  since  my 
last  report,  is  the  seccnd  triumph  of  the  'Ho  License'  ques- 
tion.   There  was  much  excitement  and  opposition.     I  —as  told 
that  one  license  man  Trent  to  'Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  '  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles,  to  stir  up  the  people  there  in  favor  of  li- 
cense.    So  great  was  the  opposition  that  the  friends  of  tem- 
perance feared  that    :e  should  lose  the  vote.     I  felt  that  the 
crisis  had  come  with  us,  and  that  decisive  blow  must  be  struck. 
I  accordingly  lectured  against  license  in  G-arnavillo  and  in 
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the  different  "Drecircts  in  the  nptrnty,     3ood  was  Ions a  fc«j 
vrere  -*cr  ever  tc   To  license. 1     Ihe  r32v.lt  -as,  the  cfioial 
returns  of  the  election  gave  us  -  majority  of  113  rotes,  against 
lie er.se.    Ills  —as  vie  hariest  stru  T-I3,  ani  tie  yreat  o-st  tri- 
umph we  have  ever  Bad.    I  think  ~ve  have  put  the  question  at 
rest.-  Ye  had  a  striking  illustration,  in  this  nattov,  ho— 
the  devil  s  one  tines  cut- it  3  -iooselz*.      "3  hai  r3.iv.3i  1  ie  oi  ie  i 
majority  one  rear  arc  avair.so  license,  "cut  sore  of  the  lioev.e 
men,  thinking  that  the  quest i or.  -as  r.cv  then  fully  understood, 
wished  to  have  ti  again  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  eeople. 
And  the  Count:"  Jonr.i3sior.3rs  rrartei  their  reyuest.       efcre  one 
question  ooas  t alien  oho  first  ti.v.3,  20 no  or  oho  -rishev  settlers , 
fearing  lest  *Fo  license'  — onli  carry,  oooh  cut  licenses  for 
a  jesr;  and  the  tine  of  scno  :  1  oven  had  not  exoired  when  the 
question  cane  up  a  rain.     Zz  that  sine,     h:  -  3  rhav  s  ~:v.l  1  have 
voted  cthertrdse,  voted  arair.20  iioeuse  on  this  vo  vy  aoeiurt, 
that  there  had  not  been  tine  for  the  *oTo  Licev.23'  la—  to  he 
fairir  and  fully  tested. 

Ths  district  court  held  its  session  soon  after  the  elec- 
tion and  decision  took  place,  and  not  a  drop  of  liquor  -as  soli. 
It  T*as  remarked  ay  all,  he—  very  soberly,  orderly,  and  quiet i 
everybody  arreared.     Cne  tcrer  saii  he    culd  never  cone  to 
court  again.    Another  threatened  to   7:  ani  out  a  "carrel  of  — hi- 
shey  and  rive  it  array,  that  the  7  ni  oht  have  a  ore  I  tii_3.  Iv.e 
whiskey  trader  was  indicated  and  fined  by  oh3  court  two  hundred 
and  twent y-f ire  dollars  for  selling-  — hishey  to  the  Indians. 
What  a  change I    A  feu  years  arc,  our  courts  —ere  seeneo  of 
disorder;  drunkenness,  profanity  ani  strife  a  ocur.de  d. 
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Instructions  have  been  received  from  the  Department  to 
remove  the  Indians  (Tinnebagoes )  this  summer,  north  of  the 
St.  Peters,  about  350  or  4C0  miles  above  U3 ,  which  will  pro- 
bably remove  also  from  our  frontier  the  whiskey  traders,  who 
are  such  a  nuisance  to  cur  county,     Their  removal,  tc;;ether 
with  the  withdrawal  of  the  sanction  of  the  lav:  in  the  retail 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  -ill  effect  a  great  change  for  us." 

The  meeting  which  is  spoken  of  here,  is  the  ens  of  which 
Dr.  Hill  speah3  in  his  article  published  in  the  Annals  of  I- 
owa,  for  October,  1911.    he  writes: 

"Mrs.  Adams,  wife  of  Dr.  Ephraim  Adams,  has  left  us  a 
plat  showing  the  floor  of  Hev.  hill's  house  at  a  time,  Ilrs. 
Hill  was  entertaining  an  unexpectedly  large  meeting  of  the 
Garnavillo  association.     It  shows  that  to  the  dining  rcom 
were  assigned  Rev.  A.  ^right  and  -rife;  to  the  parlor,  Hev. 
E.  3.  Turner  and  wife,  and  Hev.  J.  C.  Holbrcok  and  wife;  to  the 
bedroom,  father  7indsor  and  wife,  and  Dr.  3.  Adams  and  wife,  ar- 
son Theodore.     It  indicates  -here  beds  were  placed  on  the  floor 
and  clothes-horses  with  sheets  stretched  over  them,  served  for 
partitions.    The  Hill  family,  father,  mother  and  two  boys, 
and  an  elderly  woman  who  acted  as  helper,  retired  in  the  un- 
finished attic.     The  house,  which  is  still  standing  on  land 
now  worth  i^200  an  aore ,  then  dominated  a  forty  acre  field, 
for  which  Ur.  Hill  gave  but  $1.25  an  acre." 

In  the  Llareh  number  of  the  Home  Llissionary  for  185C ,  is 
an  unsigned  communication  which  fits  in  so  perfectly  as  a  re- 
view of  LIr.  Kill's  five  years  of  labor  in  Sarnavillo  and  the 
far-extending  regions  round  about ,  that  I  venture  to  record  it 
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here,  being  almost  certain  that  the  communication  is  from  the 
pen  of  the  Clayton  County  missionary,  about  the  tine  of  his 
departure  from  that  field.     Ihe  report  is  as  follows : 

"I  -rish  first  of  all  to  record  the  peculiar  mercies  of 
■Sod  to  me  ana  to  my  family.    "7e  have  all  enjoyed  excellent  and 
almost  uninterrupted  health,  ever  since  ~ e  came  tc  Io_;a.  I 
have  "oeen  laid  by  only  one  Sabbath  by  illness,  and  have  leen 
prevented  from  fulfilling  t—c  or  three  appointments  from  trrer.t 
to  thirty-five  miles  off,  by  deep  sno-re  or  heavy  rains,  ~hich 
rendered  the  roads  and  rivers  impassable.     I  rculd  rehearse 
also  the  tender  mercies  of  Jod  to  the  church.    The  Lord  has 
not  afflicted  us  by  removing  any  of  our  number  by  death;  nor 
have  there  been  any  excommunications  cr  cases  of  church  dis- 
cipline. 

Then  I  first  wont  to  the  county  seat ,  there  —as  no  store 
and  but  trro  buildings  in  town,    ffhe  people  had  Methodist  cir- 
cuit preaching  once  in  about  four  —eeks,  and  that  — as  net  re- 
gular.    Ihe  number  of  hearers  77a s  extremely  small,     lef ore  I 
commenced  preaching,  I  was  told  that  twelve  ~ ere  considered 
a  large  congregation.    The  first  Sabbath  I  preached,  I  gave 
notice  that  a  Sunday  school  vrould  be  organized  the  next  Sab- 
bath, but  no  children  came.     Ihe  prospect  of  effecting  any- 
thing there  seemed  truly  disheartening.     I  found  the  Christian 
thereabouts,  of  our  ?7ay  of  thinhing,  scattered  abroad  as  sheep 
having  no  shepherd.     Three  months  aftertrard  -re  organised  cur- 
selves  into  a  little  Congre rational  church  consisting  in  all 
of  eleven  members.     I  2:ad  to  be  preacher  and  sexton,  and  :..a.:e 
the  fires  to  77ara  both  the  hands  and  hearts  of  my  floch.  "e 
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lived  a  year  in  a  log  cabin,  —here  we  could  go  to  bed  and  stu- 
dy astronomy  through    the  laughing  chinks.    We  boarded  in  a 
family  where  we  were  often  destitute  of  neat  ,  flour,  butter, 
milk,  sugar  and  wood,  -which  I  was  sometimes  obliged  tc  cut 
in  the  forest  and  carry  to  the  house  on  my  bach.     I  have 
never  mentioned  these  things  because  I  did  not  think  them 
worth  it.  Some,   oerhaps,  would  call  them  'self-denials;1  but 
I  considered  them  blessings;  they  prepared  us  to  appreciate 
and  enjoy  the  future.     Our  cabin  had  a  fire  place  in  it,  end 
one  back  comer  of  it  was  curtained  off  tot  a  study,  -lie re  Z 
framed  my  sermons.    My  study  was  about  sic  feet  square,  large 
enough  ho—ever  tc  contain  a  bed,  stand,  chair  and  myself;  and 
it  would  stretch  a  little  when  occasion  required.    There  we 
lived  a  year  contented  and  happy.     Indeed  we  had  our  heads, 
hearts  and  hands  so  full  of  missionary  ~crh  that  we  had  no 
time  to  think  of  being  homesich  or  lonely. 

Tow,  there  is  a  pleasant  little  village  of  framed  houses, 
which  contains  among  other  buildings  a  court-house,  jail,  ta- 
vern, post-office,  and  various  mechanical  shops.    Te  have  e- 
rected,  finished,  paid  for  and  dedicated  a  very  neat  and  com- 
modious house  of  public  worship.     ~e  built  this  meeting  ..cuse 
ourselves,  with  the  exception  of  ;55 ,  which  came  tc  us  unso- 
licited, and  very  opportunely  from  our  personal  friends 
in  the  2ast ,  and  for  which  we  felt  very  grateful.     2fhey  gave 
us  also  a  beautiful  set  of  communion  ware.    large  church  and 
Sunday  school  libraries  have  also  been  presented  to  the  church- 
by  eastern  munificence.     Our  congregation  has  increased  from 
twelve  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  our  church  has  more  than 
trebled,  thirteen  having  been  added  by  letter,  and  elve-  b- 
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profession,  making  in  all  thirty-five  members.    Our  Sabbath 
school  numbers  about  fifty  children,  and  it  has  never  been 
so  large  and  flourishing  as  it  was  last  summer.    Five  churches 
have  been  organized  by  my  instrumentality,  and  there  is  new  a 
prospect  of  forming  a  sixth,    three  ministers  have  taken  a 
part  of  my  original  field  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  four  of 
the  se  churches,  and  have  been  engaged  with  me  in  sowing  and 
reaping  and  sharing  in  its  labors  and  rev/ards .     There  have 
been  four  seasons  of  spiritual  refreshing  under  my  labors  in 
three  of  these  churches  in  which  thirty-three  persons  have 
been  hopefully  converted  and  four  backsliders  reclaimed. 

The  cause  of  temperance  has  been  advancing  steadily  among 
us.    A  county  temperance  society  and  several  auxiliaries  have 
been  organized  since  I  came,  and  some  hundreds  have  signed  the 
total-abstinence  pledge.    Licensing  the  retail  of  intoxicating 
liquors  has  been  voted  down  in  the  county  two  years  in  suc- 
cession, and  the  groggery  has  been  converted  into  a  derailing 
house,  and  the  whiskey-selling  tavern  into  a  temperance  hotel. 
Indeed  there  has  been  a  great  moral  reformation  throughout  the 
county,     ue  have  lately  started  the  monthly  concert,  in  which 
/do  have  been  contributed  in  a  few  months  in  aid  of  Domestic 
and  Foreign  Llissions. 

Thus  by  comparing  the  p^st  with  the  present,  we  can  see 
that  something  under  God  has  been  done,    i'o  an  eastern  church 
it  may  seem  like  'a  day  of  small  things,1  with  that  people; 
but  it  is  really  with  them  a  day  of  great  things ,  when  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  final  results.     I  feel  deeply 
sensible  of  my  unfaithfulness,  and  know  that  I  have  been  an 
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unprofitable  servant  in  my  lord's  vineyard.    I  lament  that  I 
have  done  so  little  to  honor  my  Redeemer  and  to  save  my  per- 
ishing fellow  men.     I  pray  God  that  the  good  seed  which  I 
have  sown  m^y  yet  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  an  hundred  fold 
unto  life  eternal.     If  I  have  done  any  ;:ood  in  the  country; 
if  God  has  made  use  of  me  as  the  humble  instrument  of  saving 
one  soul,  I  would  have  you  unite  with  me  in  giving  Him  all 
the  glory,  who  in  his  infinite  condescension  has  stopped  so 
low  as  to  make  use  of  such  'clay  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  1 

The  church  and  myself  and  family  owe  the  Home  Missionary 
Society  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  life-giving  and 
life-sustaining  aid  which  we  have  received  from  3^our  noble 
society,  without  which  none  of  this  good  would  have  been 
accomplished.1' 

Of  course  there  were  hundreds  of  incidents  in  these  five 
years  of  missionary  life  in  Olayton  County,  wM6h  are  not 
written  in  the  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Home  Missionary 
Society. 

It  was  during  thisperiod  of  missionary  service  (June  1846) 
that  at  a  meeting  of  the  General  Association,  held  at  Davenport, 
Mr.  Hill,  thinking  that  there  had  been  talk  enough  about  a  col- 
lege, and  that  the  time  for  action  had  come,  laid  down  a  silver 
dollar  on  the  table,  and  said:     "Now  th'ettJ    Appoint  your  trus- 
tees to  take  care  of  that  dollar  for  Iowa  College." 

It  is  of  these  years  Sr.  James  L.  Hill  writes  in  the 
Annals  of  Iowa:     "Times  were  primitive.    The  man  who  gave  the 
first  dollar  to  Grinnell  College,  had  at  the  time  on  his  table, 
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bear  neat  and  wild  honey.    There  was  no  settled  minister  "be- 
tween him  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.    H«  was  once  lost  in  a  snow 
storm,  and  after  making  a  windbreak  of  his  wagon,  spent  the 
night  there.     The  bullalo  robes  that  had  kept  him  warm,  had 
been  secured  at  an  incredibly  low  price,  and  from  herds  in 
his  neighborhood.    Daylight  discovered  his  own  house  in  full 
view,    ffor  three  days  his  wife  remained  alone  at  home,  sleeping 
in  the  unfinished  second  story  of  their  newly  built  house. 
VJhen  she  retired  at  night,  she  drew  the  ladder  up  after  her." 

Dr.  Hill,  the  son,  was  writing  of  these  years,  when  he 
said  of  his  father:     "I.Ir.  hill  was  a  good  singer,  and  could 
appreciate  better  music  than  the  congregations  of  his  early 
days  supplied,  and  so  he  sometimes  sought  to  extend  the  ly- 
ceum  season  with  a  singing  school,  generally  instructed  by  a 
traveling  teacher.    As  I  remember  this  conservatory,  it  had  no 
accompanist,  and  no  instrument  whatever,  not  even  the  tradi- 
tional tuning-fork,  and  if  there  was  any  musical  instrument  in 
the  village,  I  do  not  remember  it.     It  was  i.rr.  Kill's  habit, 
in  announcing  a  hymn,  to  name  also  the  tune,  in  the  religious 
services,  and,  if  no  one  else  'struck  up'  he  could  be  depended 
upon  to  do  it." 

In  the  same  article,  in  another  connection,  Dr.  Hill  says: 
"Using  to  the  utmost  the  revival  spirit,  atmosphere  and  method, 
Roy.  J.  J.  Hill  organised  a  new  church  every  twelve  months 
during  his  first  five  years  in  Iowa." 

At  the  time  of  the  publishing  of  this  report,  LIr.  Hill  had 
closed  his  work  in  Clayton  County,  and  was  now  missionary 
pastor  at  Albany,  ".Thiteside  County,  111.,  just  across  the  river 
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a  little  "below  Clinton,  and.  he  still  held  his  membership  in 
the  Iowa  Association. 

I  suspect  that  Oliver  Emerson  had  a  rood  deal  to  do  with 
his  removal    to  Illinois.    Albany  was,  off  and  on,  for  years, 
a  part  of  Emerson's  great  field,  and  it  is  evident  from  his 
reports  that  he  was  greatly  concerned  about  pastoral  supplies 
for  that  church. 

Mr.  Kill's  commission  for  Albany  is  dated  "December,  1,  184 
His  first  report  from  this  field  was  published  in  the  Hay  is- 
sue of  the  Home  missionary,  for  1850.     It  was  a  brief  message 
to  tell  of  a  revival  meeting  in  progress.    He  says: 

"The  Lord  has  been  pouring  out  his  spirit  upon  my  church 
and  congregations.     We  have  held  a  series  of  evening  meetings, 
which  have  resulted  in  the  hopeful  conversion  of  some  twenty- 
seven  souls.    About  as  many  more  have  been  more  or  less  awak- 
ened and  convicted." 

In  his  next  communication  (December  1850)  he  speaks  of 
the  outward  prosperity  of  the  church,  and  of  contradictory 
opinions  as  to  questions  of  reform: 

"Daring  the  last  quarter,  I  have  preached  twice  on  the 
Sabbath  to  the  church  and  congregation  in  this  place.  Our 
Sabbath  meetings  have  been  so  fully  attended,  that  we  have 
been  obliged  to  have  some  new  slips  made  to  accomodate  the 
hearers.    Our  old  oaken  stand  has  recently  given  place  to  a 
new  and  neat  pulpit.     The  ladies  have  formed  a  Sewing  society, 
and  they  intend  to  apporpriate  the  present  avails  of  their 
handiwork  to  paint  the  church  and  furnish  it  with  new  stoves. 
Male  and  female  prayer  meetings  have  been  regularly  kept  up 

throughout  the  summer.     There  has  been  ro  avmelrt  • 
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interest  -among  us  of  late.    Our  church  is  outwardly  prosper- 
ous, and  we  hope  and  pray  that  it  nay  soon  be  inwardly  blessed. 
Tie  expect  that  two  at  least  will  unite  with  us  at  our  next  com- 
munion. 

I  find  quite  a  diversity  of  opinion  here  on  some  subjects. 
A  part  of  the  church  are  zealous  advocates  of  reform,  while 
others  are  decidedly  the  reverse,  and  cannot  bear  to  hear  those 
subjects  mentioned  with  any  degree  of  approbation.    How  much 
of  that  'wisdom,  which  cometh  from  above,'  do  I  need,  to  go 
in  and  out  among  them,  'giving  ho  offence  in  anything  to  the, 
church  of  God. ' " 

He  has  another  season  of  refreshing  to  report  in  his 
next , (October  1851): 

"God  has,  during  the  period  now  reported,  visited  my 
church  and  congregation  with  the  special  influences  of  his 
Holy  Spirit.     The  last  spring  has  been  indeed  the  spring-time 
of  spiritual  life  to  this  people.     God  has  permitted  us  to 
gather  many  beautiful  flowers,  and  to  transplant  some  plants 
of  righteousness  from  the  kingdom  of  this  world  into  the  king* 
dom  of  his  dear  Son.     In  this  precious  work  of  divine  grace, 
which  has  been  in  progress  among  us,  about  twenty,  we  trust,  have 
been  hopefully  converted  to  God.     Several  others,  who  had  back- 
slidden from  the  ways  of  grace,  were  'begotten  again  unto  a 
lively  hope,'  and  unto  them  were  restored  the  joys  of  God's 
salvation. 

Most  of  the  young  converts  are  the  children  of  the  church, 
and  members  of  the  Sabbath  school.     God  has  eminently  verified 
his  promise,  as  a  prayer-hearing  and  covenant  keeping  God. 
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'Those  for  whom  the  hearts  of  his  children  were  especially 
drawn  out  in  prayer,  were  converted.    Christian  mothers  tra- 
vailed in  "birth  again,  that  their  sons  and  their  daughters 
might  he  born  again  to  an  endless  life." 

May  81,  1852,  was  a  sad,  sad  day  at  the  Albany  parsonage. 
The  wife  and  mother  of  the  home  that  day  died,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight.     Of  course  this  was  the  theme  of  Mr*  Hill's 
next  report  (September  1852).    He  writes: 

"The  great,  and  to  me,  most  melancholy  event  of  the  last 
quarter  has  been  the  instantaneous  and  mysterious  removal  of 
my  beloved  and  faithful  wife,  by  death;  by  which  my  house  and 
heart  have  been  left  unto  me  desolate.    She  was  gifted  both 
by  nature  and  by  grace  -  a  good  scholar  and  a  ripe  Christian. 
She  possessed  rare  traits  and  virtues,  which  won  the  universal 
respect,  esteem,  and  affection  of  all  who  knew  her.     She  had  a 
large  and  warm  heart,  of  quick  and  generous  impulses.  Wisdom 
and  prudence,  life,  light  and  love  were  beautifully  blended  in 
her  character,  and  shone  forth  conspicuously  in  her  deep,  uni- 
form, consistent  and  growing  piety.     She  was  a  patient,  perse- 
vering, indefatigable  Home  Missionary,    her  piety  was  ardent, 
cheerful,  hopeful,  active,  happy.    Her  earthly  happiness  con- 
sisted in  making  her  home,  her  friends,  and  all  about  her  happy. 

I  scarcely  need,  therefore,  to  tell  you  with  what  fervency 
she  interceded  for  this  church  and  people,  how  her  heart  was 
burdened  with  deep,  and  earnest,  and  anxious  desires  for  the 
prosperity  of  Zion  and  the  salvation  of  the  ungodly,  and  with 
what  faith,  and  hope,  and  zeal,  she  labored  for  their  temporal, 
spiritual,  and  eternal  good.     She  assisted,  and  participated 


with  me,  in  one  precious  work  of  grace  hero;  besides  aiding  me 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  five  churches  in  Northern  Iowa, 
and  gathering  into  them  the  fruits  of  four  revivals  of  religion. 

Justice,  gratitude,  and  affection  prompt  me  thus  to  as- 
sociate her  name  with  mine,  in  these  delightful  scenes  and 
labors  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  in  which  we  have  been  linked 
together,  and  in  which  I  have  been  so    much  assisted,  sustained, 
and  encouraged  by  her  tender  sympathies,  cheering  counsels, 
and  fervent  prayers. 

But  now  it  has  pleased  the  Great  head  of  the  Church,  the 
only  wise  God,  to  remove  her  from  me,  an&  to  leave  me  to  toil 
alone.     I  shall  see  her  smiling  face,  and  hear  her  cheerful 
voice  no  more.     I  shall  no  longer  enjoy  the  comfort  of  her 
presnece,  nor  the  benefit  of  her  counsels.    But  I  trust  her 
many  prayers,  which  are  kept  as  odors  in  golden  vials,  will 
now  be  poured  out  before  the  throne  of  God;  and  wo  shall  all 
rejoice  in  seeing  sinners  in  this  place  born  again  to  a  new 
and  endless  life. 

The  people  here  will  long  remember  the  stamn  of  her  cha- 
racter, and  the  spirit  and  type  of  her  piety.     Though  dead, 
she  yet  speaks;  her  influence  is  still  felt;  her  light  yet 
shines;  her  example  still  lives,    her  death,  hoewever,  is  an 
unspeakable  loss  to  her  family,  to  her  friends,  and  to  the 
cause  of  Christ. 

I  cannot  see  why  my  Heavenly  Father  should  so  deeply 
afflict  me,  except  it  be  to  make  me  more  sanctified  and  useful. 
If  this  is  his  design,  I  hope  it  is  beginning  to  be  accom- 
plished.    I  think  I  have  been  made  more  fully  acquainted  with 

the  consolations  of  the  Gospel,  and  have  been  taught  from  my 
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ovTii  experience  how  to  feel  for,  and  sympathize  with  the  af- 
flicted.    I  preached  last  Sabbath  on  the  "benefits  of  afflic- 
tion to  the  minister  of  Christ.     I  trust  that  my  recent  and 
sore  "bereavement  Trill  qualify  me  better  for  this  delicate  and 
difficult  part  of  my  work.     I  think,  too,  that  the  Lord's 
dealings  with  us  have  not  only  "been  needful  and  profitable  to 
me,  but  beneficial  to  this  bereaved  church.     Cur  congregations 
of  late,  have  been  more  full,  solemn,  earnest,  and  tender.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  these  solemn  and  special  providences 
are  preparing  the  waj   of  the  Lord  in  the  hearts  of  this  people. 
If  it  please  God  thus  to  make  this  bereavement  a  benefit  to  me, 
and  a  means  of  grace  and  salvation  to  this  people,  I  am  con- 
tent.    I  think  I  can  truly  say,   'Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it 
seemeth  goOd  in  thy  sight.'" 

Brother  Adams,  in  his  Iowa  hand,  -.rites  of  a  "third 
bereavement"  to  the  Band: 

"Sarah  3.  Hill  died  May  21,  1852.     She  ^:;as  born  in  Bath 
h'aine,  August  8,  1823.    As  a  worker,  she  —as  confined  to  a 
few  short  years;  but  they  wers  years  filled  with  the  globing 
enthusiasm  of  an  ardent  soul.    Entering  with  zeal  on  the 
mission  v;ork,  she  attached  herself  at  once  to  every  thing  in 
Ior/a.    All  the  brethren,  all  the  sisters,  all  the  churches, 
every  thing  in  and  about  her  adopted  state,  v*as  hers.  Into 
every  Dlan  and  method  of  mission  labor,  she  threw  her  "hole 
soul.     The  college,  now  in  its  prosperity,  is  the  result,  in 
part,  of  her  faith  and  her  "ifts.     It  is  not  strange  that 
today  her  two  sons,  as  Christian  young  men,  are  on  the  list 
of  its  students;  for,  in  their  infancy,  she  gave  them  heart- 
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ily  and  believingly  to  the  Lord  (These  two  sons  are  Janes  and 
G-ershorn  Sill  -  the  Hill  brothers  as  we  call  them.     ("Dr.  James 
L.  now  resident  in  Salem,  Mass.,  is  one  of  the  proprietors 
and  editors  of  i'he  Endeavor  World.     Gershom  Bill,  M.  P.,  is  an 
expert  alienist,  haveing  a  flourishing  private  hospital  in 
Des  Iloines).    After  the  labors  of  eight  "ears,  some  of  them 
at  frontier  points,  -There  mission  work  meant  hardship  and  pri- 
vation -  she  had  found  her  grave  on  the  banks  of  the  Lisjiss- 
ippi.     Summer  by  summer  there  are  those  passing  up  and  down 
the  river  who  are  wont  to  think  'There  on  those  beautiful 
bluffs,  was  our  sister  buried.'" 

Dr.  J.  L.  Eill,  in  fcia  Annals  of  Iowa  article  for  Oct- 
ober, 1911,  giving  a  characteristic  incident  in  the  life  of 
his  mother,  -writes: 

"Par  dorm  the  gallery  of  college  history,  hangs  another 
picture.     It  is  a  Dubuque  scene.     Only  young  women  are  deli- 
niated.     It  is  a  meeting  of  the    -eneral  Association  of  Iowa 
and  in  the  second  largest  church  in  the  State.     The  telegraoh 
had  just  demonstrated  its  practicability  the  year  the  'Im- 
mortal Eleven'  went  to  Iowa.    Bridges,  railroads  and  tele- 
phones were  lacking,  but  it  was  said  to  be  worth  a  year  of 
toil  to  up  to  this  feast  of  fellowship.     The  college  ".-as  the 
theme.    Great  feeling  was  kindled.      Hearts  flowed  together. 
ife  read: 

'The  conference  on  Monday  was  distinguished  by  the  warm 
flow  of  sympathy  and  affection,  a  high  tone  of  spirituality 
and  the  expression  of  the  most  earnest  desire  to  do  good.  The 
wives,  also,  of  the  ministers,  an::ious  to  share  in  the  enter- 
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prise  of  founding  the  college,  resolved  to  raise  one  hundred 
dollars  out  of  their  own  resources,  and  seventy  dollars  were 
subscribed  by  fourteen  who  were  present." 

At  this  meeting  in  connection  with,  her  gift  to  the  college, 
the  wife  of  J.  J.  Hill,  who  died  at  the  age  of  tr/enty- eight 
years,  uttered  the  words  that  have  become  somewhat  celebrated 
and  which  were  inscribed  on  her  monument  in  the  liaselwood 
cemetery  at  Grinnell:     'Somebody  must  be  built  into  these 
foundations . 1 " 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Ilr .  Hill  is  silent  for  a 
season,  making  no  report  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society.  The 
silence  continued  for  just  four  years,     he  continued  to  reside 
in  Illinois  until  July  of  1855. 

In  June  of  '52,  he  was  commissioned  for  Savannah,  as  well 
as  Albany.     In  October  of  '54,  he  took  on  Pulton,  also.  He 
spent  five  years  in  Illinois,  though  all  the  while  in  close 
association  with  the  Iowa  work  and  with  the  Iowa  brethren. 

In  July  of  1855,  he  was  commissioned  for  Wapello,  In 
September  of  '56,  in  his  first  published  report  from  his  new 
field,  he  tells  what  with  him  is  becoming  the  old  story,  of 
A  Happy  hevival: 

"Our  hearts  have  been  gladdened  by  the  Spirit's  return 
with  his  reviving  and  converting  influence.     "e  held  a  series 
of  religious  meetings,  in  which  the  writer  was  assisted  by 
?.ev.  Geo.  Clark.    7.o  enjoyed  the  presence  and  blessing  of  God. 
Christians  were  greatly  quickened  in  duty,  backsliders  re- 
claimed, and  sinners  were  hopefully  converted  to  God.  Bight 
have  alread"7  been  added  to  our  communion,  and  several  others 
stand  pro-oouned  for  admission. 
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The  benefit  whioh  this  protracted  effort  has  been,  to 
the  church  alone,  is  incalculable.     If  there  had  been  no 
other  results,  there  would  have  been  a  great  and  a  good  work, 
1'any  of  the  members  had  seemed  to  have  the  form  of  godliness, 
without  the  power.     One  of  them  frankly  acknowledge,  that  he 
had  never  been  converted  before.    Ke  said,  words  could  not 
express  the  deep  and  happy  emotions  of  his  heart.  Before 
this  revival,  the  deacon  and  myself  were  obliged  to  conduct 
all  the  meetings  for  social  prayer.     But  now,  such  new  light 
and  life  and  love  are  infused  into  the  membership,  that  all 
esteem  it  a  privilege  to  take  a  part.     Indeed,  we  can  now  say, 
that  we  have  a  converted  church.    7e  feel  stronger,  numerically 
and  spiritually.    The  church  has  more  than  doubled  its  resi- 
dent members  during  the  nine  months  I  have  been  with  them. 

We  closed  our  meetings  with  good  feeling,  and  a  great 
degree  of  religious  interest,  so  that  a  good  impression,  I 
think,  was  left  both  upon  the  church  and  the  world.    And  I 
must  not  forbear  to  state,  that  cur  morning  prayer  meetings 
were  seasons  of  delightfully  sacred  and  solemn  interest,  "'o 
all  felt  that  it  was  a  hallowed  spot.    We.  seemed  to  nave, 
every  morning,  some  new  case  of  awakening  or  conversion, 
something  to  encourage  our  hearts  in  prayer  and  our  confidence 
in  God.     7e  all  feel  that  we  have  a  great  thank-offering  to 
present  to  the  lord  for  the  good  that  has  been  done,  espec- 
ially to  the  church.     'ITot  unto  us,  0  lord,  not  ur-fco  us,  but 
unto  they  name  be  the  glory.'" 

Dr.  James  1.  Fill,  comment ing  on  this  reoort ,  says: 
"I  was  present  at  the  morning  prayer  meetings  referred  to  and 
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sat  with  another  boy  on  a  trunk  which  had  a  shawl  thrown  over 
it,  and  before  it  he  and  I  kneeled  do—n  at  the  time  of  prayer." 

In  November  of  1857  he  reports  again,  reviewing  two  years 
of  labor  in  this  field,  and  rejoicing  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
Iowa  churches: 

"During  the  two  years  of  my  ministrations  in  this  place, 
we  have  enjoyed  a  precious  season  of  awakening  and  ref resiling, 
in  which  the  church  has  been  greatly  quickened  in  duty,  and 
more  than  doubled  in  numbers,    2 en  have  been  added  to  our 
communion  by  a  public  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ,  and 
eight  more  have  united  by  letter,     The  church  and  congregation 
have  contributed  .;500  for  my  support,  -.;275  for  a  church  bell, 
and  v225  to  other  benevolent  objects  -  making,  in  all,  $1,000. 
Through  the  efforts  of  your  missionary,  a  good  bell  has  been 
purchased,  and  a  neat  set  of  blinds  have  been  place  upon  the 
belfry.    A  male  and  female  prayer  meeting  and  Sabbath  school 
have  been  sustained,  and  Q5C  worth  of  books  have  been  added 
to  the  Sabbath  school  library.     Besides  these  more  tangible 
results,  a  great  many  streams  of  unconscious  influence  have 
been  going  out  to  make  glad  the  r.eritage  of  ^od. 

This  has  been  done,  and  more,  through  the  help  and  by 
the  agency  of  your  Society.    This  church  would  never  have  been 
planted,  watered,  nurtured,  and  sustained  without  the  aid, 
which  from  year  to  year,  you  have  so  wisely  and  generously 
bestowed.     Such  is,  or  has  been  the  case,  with  all  the  Congre- 
gational and  New  School  Presbyterian  churches  in  this  state. 
It  is  by  the  self-denial  and  systematic  benevolence  of  Eastern 
Christians  that  Iowa  can  now  boast  of  her  eight  Associations, 
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containing  one  hundred  ministers,  and  one  hundred  and  twelve 
churches,  some  of  wnom  have  "become  self-sustaining,  and  con- 
tributed the  last  year,  from  $1,000  to  -.,'.8,000  to  benevolent 
purposes.    And  who  can  tell  what  will  be  the  spiritual  growth 
and  prosperity  of  Iowa  in  the  fifteen  or  twenty  years  to  come?" 

Mr.  Hill's  pastorate  at  ""apello  was  a  brief  one,  cover- 
ing only  two  years. 

Just  then  the  rush  of  population  toward  the  northwest, 
had  passed  over  the  Iowa  line  into  Minnesota;  and  Minnesota 
was  attracting  special  attention  as  a  Home  Missionary  field. 
Mr.  Hill  felt  that  southeastern  Iowa  was  becoming  too  old  and 
easy.    He  wanted  a  harder  ~"ob  up  in  the  newer  frontier. 

Eis  first  Minnesota  commission  is  dated  August  9,  1857, 
and  designates  Glencoe  as  his  field.    A  year  later  his  com- 
mission covers  Glencoe,  Hutchinson,  and  New  Auburn.    At  Hut- 
chinson, he  had  in  his  choir  the  famous  Hutchinson  family,  for 
whom  the  town  is  named.    Fifty  and  sixty  years  ago  this  family 
was  giving  concerts  through  all  the  upper  Mississippi  valley, 
touching  every  New  England  heart  with  homesickness,  and  even 
bringing  tears  from  the  eyes  of  a  westerner,  as  they  sang 
their  simple  songs  of  the  dear  old  Yankee  land.     I  remember 
how  I,  though  a  western  boy,  and  a  child  of  the  frontier, 
was  thrilled  as  I  2}fl  and  them  sing: 

"We  have  come  from  the  mountains 

Of  the  old  granite  state, 

?7here  the  hills  are  so  lofty, 

Magnificent  and  great. 

me  have  left  kindred  spirits 
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In  the  land,  of  the  blest, 

!7hen  we  bade  then  adieu 

For  the  far-distant  West. 

0,  those  mountains! 

0,  those  valleys  I 

In  our  old  native  State." 
I  remember  too,  the  pathos  of  another  stanza: 

"A  mother  dear  we've  lost; 
She's  gone  to  her  grave. 

She  was  the  dearest  blessing 

That  God  ever  gave. 

Now  we  sigh  for  the  days 

That  never  will  come  back; 

For  she  sleeps  on  the  shores 

Of  the  bold  Ilerrimac. 

0,  our  mother, 

We  bless  her  ashes 

In  our  old  native  statel" 
If  Hr.  Hill  was  looking  for  hardships,  he  certainly  found 
them  good  and  plenty  up  in  Minnesota.     In  his  first  report 
(October  '58)  he  writes: 

"Having  no  horse  and  no  tight  boots  or  shoes,  I  have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  walking  to  Hutchinson,  every  other 
Saturday,  with  wet  feet,  and  sometimes  I  have  been  obliged  to 
take  off  my  shoes  and  stockings  and  wade  through  the  sloughs. 
Thus  I  have  had  a  very  wet  and  fatiguing  walk  of  sixteen  miles 
every  fortnight.     I  have  not  failed  of  fulfilling  my  appoint- 
ments, however,  except  on  two  Sabbaths,  during  nine  months. 
One  Saturday  it  rained,  and  I  walked  half  way,  and  spent  the 
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Sabbath,  and  instituted,  in  a  neighborhood  where  some  of  my 
people  live,  a  -crayer-meeting,  which  has  been  since  sustained. 
The  other  Sabbath,  I  vras  detained  by  the  funeral  of  a  child, 
the  only  death  that  has  occured  in  Glencoe  since  I  have  been 
here.     In  this  case,  the  bereaved  father  dispatched  a  messen- 
ger on  Saturday,  on  purpose  to  recall  my  appointment  and  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  my  absence. 

Although  I  have  been  enabled  by  a  kind  Providence,  to 
meet  my  appointments  through  the  -winter  much  more  regularly 
than  I  anticipated,  yet  it  has  been  accomplished  only  by  an 
energetic,  and  I  may  add,  painful  exertion.     I  have  suffered 
from  the  rheumatism,  in  consequence  of  getting  Yiet  so  often 
and  taking  cold,  in  my  long  walks.    My  family  is  so  large, 
the  expenses  of  living  so  high,  money  so  scarce,  the  salary 
so  small,  and  times  so  hard,  that  I  csan  not  afford  to  buy 
a  horse." 

In  his  former  report,  he  tells  of  his  hardships,  but  now 
(February  '59)  he  is  comforted  by  the  sympathy  and  help  of 
Eastern  friends. 

"Just  as  navigation  is  closing  and  the  cold  of  winter 
setting  in  about  us,  our  eyes  have  rejoiced  and  our  hearts 
have  been  gladdened  by  the  safe  arrival  of  timely  aid  from 
Christian  friends  in  the  East. 

Here  is  a  great  magnetic  cable,  which  binds  closely  and 
indissolubly  all  kindred  minds  and  sympathizing  hearts  to- 
gether.    Eastern  Christians  no  sooner  read  of  the  1  hardships 1 
of  Home  Missionaries ,  than  they  fly  to  their  relief.  They 
no  sooner  learn  that  the  family  wardrobe  of  some  christian 
disciplo  in  the  West  needs  replenishing,  than  pious  v;omen, 
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'full  of  good  works  and  alms  deeds,1  Dorcas-like,  forthwith 
set  about  making-  'coats  and  garments'  for  them.    .Among  other 
things,  our  Congregational  church  in  G-lencoe  had  a  donation  of 
a  brittania  communion  service  from  a  Presbyterian  church  in 
the  East  -  a  pleasing  token  of  the  communion  of  saints  1" 

In  his  next   (December  185S)we  note  a  change  of  senti- 
ment on  the  subject  of  outside  aid  in  church  building;  and 
we  note  also  the  familiar  marks  of  the  frontier  home  mission- 
ary field.    He  writes: 

"We  have  raised  our  church  edifice,  and  we  expect  to  get 
in  enclosed,  if  not  completed,  before  winter,    Host  of  our 
building  materials  are  subscribed,  but  the  collecting  of  them 
is  rather  a  slew  procesa.     In  a  subscription  of  $900,  only 
vlOO  was  of  money,  the  balance  of  it  is  promised  in  labor  and 
building  materials.     If  we  had  not  obtained  aid  from  the 
Church  Building  I<und,  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  have 
built  at  all.     I  think  we  shall  know  how  to  appreciate  a  neat 
and  commodious  church,  after  having  wor snipped  so  long  in  a 
small,  dingy,  dirty,  log  school-house,  through  much  trial  and 
discouragement . 

Br.  J.  L.  Hill  says:     "I  remember  well  that  old.  log  school- 
house.    Ho  foreign  missionary  would  nave  to  go  forward  under 
such  conditions  as  some  of  the  members  of  the  Iowa  Band  were 
under.    fDhe  foreign  missionary  Board  assumes  a  kind  of  -oar- 
ental  relation  to  its  missionaries.1'    The  report  continues: 

"There  is  so  much  destitution  of  preaching  of  our  faith 
and  order,  in  this  region,  that  I  have  extended  my  labors  to 
three  new  points.     There  is  no  Congregational  or  Presbyterian 
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church  or  minister  within  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of  me;   so  that 
I  cannot  exchange,  and  consequently  have  to  do  2,11  my  own 
preaching.     I  nor;  preach  regularly  at  five  different  points, 
and  occasionally  at  the  sixth,     To  do  this,  I  am  obliged  to 
travel  on  horseback  fifteen  miles  one  way,  and  sixteen  the 
other  way  -  riding  or  walking  eight  miles  one  Sabbath,  and 
three  another,  between  the  service.    This  is  almost  too  much, 
I  find,  for  my  joor  rheumatic  frame.     But  Christ  ' st rengtheneth 
me.1  -    His  glorious  Gospel  would  not  nave  been  published  by 
me  in    any  of  these  places  -  church  would  not  have  been  plant- 
ed, trained,  and  erected,  had  it  not  been  for  the  annual 
stipend  from  pour  benevolent  Society." 

Mr.  Hill  soon  found  that  the  work  and  climate  were  too 
rigorous  for  his  "poor  rheumatic  frame."    He  returned  to  Iowa; 
located  his  family  at  Grinnell,  "The  Saints  Rest,"  but  he  would 
give  himself  no  rest,  and  soon  he  was  up  in  Tama  and  Marshall 
counties,  doing  missionary  and  evangelistic  work,  up  in  that 
region,    his  commission  for  the  field  was  dated  November  1, 
1859,  and  the  points  included  were  Butlerville ,  Albion,  and 
Ilarietta.    As  a  matter  of  conrs,  judging  from  his  past  record, 
he  soon  reports  a  revival,     In  the  October  issue  of  the  home 
iiissionary  for  1860  is  an  account  of  a  revival  at  Butlerville. 
He  describes  the  evangelistic  campaign  and  conquest  in  milit- 
ant phraseology,  prophetic  perhaps,  of  trie  clash  of  carnal 
weapons  so  near  at  hand: 

"The  Lord  of  hosts  gave  us    a  great  glorious  victory  at 
Butlerville.    The  enemy  here  were  completely  routed.  From 
forty  and  fifty  fled  to  the  stronghold  as  prisoners  of  hope, 
and  willingly  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the  cross. 
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Our  -weapons  were  spiritual,  and  mighty  through  God,  to 
the  pulling  lawn  p£  the  strongholds,  of  sin,  and  organized 
systems  of  Satan.    I.Iany  have  already  come  out,  separated  them- 
selves from  the  world,  and  united  with  the  people  of  God,  and 
some,  also,  in  Llarietta  and  Albion,  have  subscribed  with  their 
own  hands  unto  the  God  of  Israel.     'The  Lord  hath  done  great 
things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad.'" 

This  service  in  Tama  and  Llarshall  counties  covered  a 
period  of  something  over  two  years. 

In  the  July  issue  of  the  News-letter  for  1862,  is  the 
following  announcement: 

"Hev.  J.  J.  Hill  has  commenced  his  labors  as  the  minister 
of  the  Congregational  church  at  Genoa  Bluffs,  Iowa  county. ;r 

Eis  commission  is  dated  May  15,  1862,  and  includes  with 
Genoa  Bluffs,  JCozta,  and  Dover.    The  next  year  he  took  on 
Williamsburg.    ?rom  this  field  in  November  of  '62,  he  reports: 

"Three  months  ago,  when  you  appointed  me  your  missionary 
to  publish  the  Gospel  to  the  Congregational  church  of  Genoa 
Bluffs,  this  church  seemed  to  be  undergoing  Paul's  paradox- 
ical experience,  when  he  said:     'We  are  troubled  on  every  side, 
yet  not  distressed;  we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair; 
persecuted,  but  not  forsaken;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed. 1 
l7.ot  having  enjoyed  preaching  for  more  than  a  year,  the  church 
and  congregation  had  been  gradually  diminishing  in  numbers, 
graces,  and  influence,  and  had  become  disheartened;  and  the 
former  had  gone  so  far  as  to  contemplate  disbanding,  and 
uniting  with  the  LT.  S.  Presbyterian  church  at  Larengo.  But 
your  noble  Society,  in  giving  them  a  minister,  just  at  this 
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particular  juncture,  gave  then  also  hope  and  heart.  She 
church  were  so  eager  to  secure  the  G-ospel,  that  five  of  its 
male  members,  in  moderate  circumstances,  subcribed  twenty  five 
dollars,  each,  for  my  support  one  half  of  the  time ,  which 
would  be  fifty  dollars  apiece  for  all  my  time,  or,  on  an  aver- 
age, twenty  dollars  for  each  male  and  female  member.     You  can 
not  show  a  more  generous  record  than  this,  I  think,  according 
to  their  means  and  numbers.     They  are  from  the  good  old  Puri- 
tan stock  of  Massachusetts. 

Our  congregations  on  the  Sabbath  are  full,  and  often 
crowded.     Our  weekly  meetings  for  conference  and  prayer  are 
well  attended  by  the  penitent  and  impenitent,  young  men  and 
maidens,  even  in  'the  appointed  "reeks  of  harvest.'     ^e  have 
re-furnished  our  Sabbath  school  library,  and  established  the 
Sabbath  school  and  Monthly  Concerts,  for  the  first  time, 
which  have  awakened  great  interest  and  promise  much  good.  Some 
are  indulging  a  hope  in  Christ;  others  are  anxiousljr  inquiring 
for,  and  earnestly  seeking  after  him,  if  'haply  they  may  find 
him.'     Two  or  three  family  altars  have  been  erected,  and  we 
expect  some  to  unite  with  our  church,  both  by  profession  and 
by  letter,  at  the  next  communion. 

I  have  supplied  four  other  places  with  regular  and  stated 
preaching  -  sowing  the  good  seed  of  divine  truth  beside  all 
waters  -  giving  'line  upon  line,  preceot  upon  precept,  here  a 
little  and  there  a  little.'     In  this  way  I  am  very  busily 
engaged  in  cultivating  a  large  field.     The  inhabitants  of 
one  village  and  neighborhood  attend  the  meetings  of  the  others; 
some  of  them  coming  six  or  seven  miles  to  church,  so  that  most 
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of  them  hear  the  glad  tidings  of  pardon  and  salvation,  as 
proclaimed  by  your  missionary,  every  Sabbath.    This  inter- 
change -  these  social  and  Sabbath  reunions,  are  centralizing, 
inspiring,  and  grateful.     I  have  a  whole  county  for  a  parish, 
as  there  is  no  other  Congregational  or  Presbyterian  heme  Mis- 
sionary in  it. 

I  feel  that  I  am  doing  a  great  work,  giving  nyself  wholly 
to  it,  and  I  can  not,  must  not  come  down.    And  vie  are  laboring 
and  praying  for,  and  expecting,   'greater  things  than  these, 
that  ye  may  marvel.'      The  church  members  often  say  that  they 
can  not  feel  or  express  too  much  gratitude  and  obligation  to 
your  noble  and  generous  Society  for  beholding,  pitying,  and 
helping  them  in  their  lovr  estate.     This  church  might  have 
stranded  had  it  not  been  for  your  proffered  and  timely  assist 
tance . " 

In  the  concluding  portion  of  the  report ,  he  speaks  of 
"the  great  and  glorious  uprising  of  the  brave  men  of  the  East 
and  the  ™est ,  now  going  on  to  defend  the  honor,  and  preserve 
the  integrity  of  our  government"  as  "atruly  grand  and  sublime 
spectacle."    Ee  speaks  of  the  sentiment  of  the  loyal  people  of 
the  north,  making  them  eager  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  pre- 
sident.    They  hear  in  the  call  of  the  President,  the  call  of 
the  country,  and  the  call  of  God,  and  they  eagerly  respond 
"We  must  go  I    Y!e  must  go!"    The  lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  our 
fathers,  the  God  and  guardian  of  liberty  is  going  before  our 
embattled  legions,    and  victory  is  sure.    And  he  Will  lead 
"His  long,  and  sorely  oppressed  people  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage,  with  a  high  hand,  and  out-stretched  arm,  and  entire 
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land  shall  ring  again  with  'sweet  freedom's  song.1" 

In  June  of  '63  he  reports  again;  and  we  are  not  surprised 
that  he  reports  another  revival;  for  another  revival  is  due 
along  ah out  this  time.    He  writes: 

"Riches  of  divine  grace  have  descended  upon  us,  during 
the  last  quarter,    "he  Spirit  of  the  Lord  has  "been  with  us  again, 
this  winter,  and  graciously  owned  and  blessed  my  labors.  "7e 
have  held  a  series  of  religious  meetings  here,  without  any 
foreign  aid  except  that  mighty  agency  which  cometh  from  on 
high.    The  church  took  hold  of  the  work  in  earnest  with  me  and 
cooperated  nohly.    Tie  held  Conference  meetings  on  afternoons, 
and  preaching  meetings  in  the  evening.    New  Year's  was  observed 
as  a  day  of  humiliation,  fasting,  and  prayer;  and  then  followed 
the  week  of  united  und  special  prayer  -  a  fitting  close  to 
such  spiritual  and  heavenly  meetings. 

As  the  result  of  this  protracted  effort,  this  church  has 
"been  greatly  quickened  and  refreshed.     There  has  "been  an  in- 
creased spiritual  fervor  and  activity,  more  spirituality  of 
heart  and  of  life,  a  heartier  sympathy  and  a  closer  union  with 
each  other  and  with  Christ,  a  more  marked  separation  from  the 
world,  a  richer  baptism  of  the  holy  Ghost,  a  larger  replenish- 
ment of  faith,  love  devotedness,  and  self-consecration  to 
Christ  and  his  service. 

Several  were  awakened  and  convicted  of  sin;  and  some  in- 
quiring minds  and  believing  hearts,  we  trust,  were  brought  to 
Jesus.    Family  altars  have  been  erected  unto  God,  and  we  expect 
some  of  the  young  converts  to  unite  with  our  church,  at  the 
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next  communion.     Indeed,  it  has  been  a  gracious  and  very 
precious  work.     'The  hand  of  our  God  is  upon  all  them  for 
good,  that  seek  him.'     'Praise  ye  the  Lord.' 

we  are  also  rejoicing  with  great  joy  over  three  of  our 
young  and  noble  braves  -  sons  of  the  church,  who  so  gallantly 
volunteered  in  the  service  of  their  country,  to  fight  the 
great  battle  of  freedom,  but  who  first  enlisted  under  the 
banner  of  Jesus,  and  entered  his  ranks  before  they  laid  them- 
selves upon  the  altar  of  Liberty,  and  are  now  good  loyal 
soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ.    They  v.rrite  back  to  us  very  en- 
couraging and  delightful  letters,  a  few  extracts  from  — hich 
I  herewith  subjoin. 

Writes  one:     'I  feel  that  lay  sins  arc  pardoned  and  that 
I  have  an  interest  in  Christ.    Pray,  that  I  may  always  be  a 
faitful  soldier  of  Jesus  Ohrist.     I  hope  and  pray  that  I  may 
do  my  duty  and  not  be  led  into  temptation  or  sin.  I  think 
that  Christians  can  do  a  great  deal  in  putting  down  the 
rebellion,  by  their  prayers.     I  sometimes  think,  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  prayers  of  Christians,  the  North  would  be 
defeated.    Now  let  us  pray  in  earnest.' 

Another  writes:     'I  am  comforted  with  the  thought,  that 
I  am  doing  my  duty.     I  have  enjoyed  my  mind  well,  since  I  have 
been  here.     I  still  indulge  a  hope  that  I  have  met  with  a 
change  of  heart.     I  hope  and  trust,  that  you  still  remember 
me  at  the  Throne  of  Grace.    For  if  any  man  needs  the  prayers 
of  God's  people,  it  is  the  soldier,  surrounded  as  he  is  by 
temptations  of  almost  all  kinds  and  forms.' 
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Trites  another,  almost  in  an  ecstacy:     'Eow  mneh  I  enjoy 
these  religious  meetings  I    Happy  meetingsl    God  is  witli  me  all 
the  time.    Te  have  prayers  in  our  tent  before  we  go  to  bod.. 
How  I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  about  the  Savior  I    lly  mind 
is  so  changed  that  now  when  I  hear  a  man  swear,  it  makes  me 
feel  sad,  and  as  if  I  wanted  to  talk  to  him,  and  I  do  talk, 
some  days,  till  I  find  I  have  done  some  good.     I  am  happy  in 
tfosusi    Happy?    Chat  is  no  comparison.     T  go  to  meeting  every 
night,  where  I  can  sing,  and  pray,  and  talk  about  Jesus.  My 
mind,  my  heart  rests  on  him.     If  I  fall,  you  may  send  for  my 
body,  but  my  sould  will  be  in  heaven. 1 

These  are  only  a  few  specimens  -  exponents  -  of  youthful, 
soldierly  piety  in  our  army." 

This  pastorate  at  Genoa  Bluffs,  too,  was  short.  Two 
years,  with  two  or  three  months,  thrown  in  for  good  measure 
was  the  length  of  it.     It  was  largely  an  evangelistic  campaign. 

We  next  find  him  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  first 
field  in  Iowa. 

November,  1864,  he  is  commissioned  for  "Test  Union,  and 
Lafayette"  (Fayette).    One  of  the  original  founders  of  the 
church  writes:     "Through  the  supervision  of  the  state  super- 
intendent, 'Rev,  J.  J.  Hill  was  induced  to  leave  his  home  at 
Grinnell  and  take  charge  of  the  church  in  layette,  Lima,  and 
Test  Union.    Brother  Hill  began  by  preaching  a  sermon  every 
Sabbath  at  three  p.  m." 

In  1865  his  fields  were  "Lafayette,  Lima  and  Bethel." 

How  long  would  it  be  before  we  should  hear  of  another 
revival,  in  this  new  field?    iiead  in  the  ITews-Letter  for  Hay 
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1865,  an  account  of  special  religious  interest  at  Lima;  or 
you  nay  find  the  sane  account  in  the  Hone  Missionary  (August , 
1865).     In  these  connuni cat ions ,  Ilr.  Hill  says: 

"I.Iy  labors  on  this  field  connenced  last  fall.     I  minister 
to  four  churches,  and  the  result  of  my  labors  is,  that  thirty 
eight  have  been  added  to  the  churches  under  my  care. 

Tie  have  been  specially  blessed  by  a  gentle  and  sweet 
work  of  graco  in  Lima.     It  was  interesting  to  notice  so  little 
excitement  and  yet  such  deep  feeling.     I  held  a  series  of 
religious  meetings  there,  of  two  weeks'  continuance,  which, 
under  God,  resulted  in  the  spiritual  quickening  of  saints,  and 
in  the  hopeful  conversion  of  sinners.    About  twenty  earnestly 
sought,  and,  we  trust,  really  found  the  Savior  -  nearly  all  of 
whon  will  probably  unite  with  my  church  in  due  time.    And  the 
beauty  of  it  is,  that  'the  fruit  remains'  the  work  of  the  Lord 
still  goes  nobly  on,  and  we  hope  and  pray  and  believe  that  the 
reviving  and  awakening  will  be  perpetual. 

T.To  felt  anply  compensated  for  ail  our  toil  and  care  by 
the  good  done  to  the  people  of  God  alone.     Christians  of  differ 
ent  denoninations  fraternised  and  united  in  penitence,  con- 
secration, and  prayer,    faults  were  acknowledged ,  sins  con- 
fessed, backslidings  healed,  alienations  reconciled,  and  a 
fervent  spirit  of  charity,  brotherly  love,  and  good  will  pre- 
vailed. 

But  trhen  we  take  into  consideration  the  good  done  to  the 
impenitent  and  unbelieving,  and  that  God  has  given  us  his 
blessing  in  all  its  fullness  and  sweetness,  we  are  forded  to 
exclaim,   'Our  cup  ruimeth  over  I     '02:,  it  vras  a  blessed,  a 
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heavenly  revival  meeting!     It  was  truly  cheering  and  delight- 
ful to  see  gray-headed,  gospel-hardened  sinners  and  'the  little 
ones'  coming  together  to  the  "blessed  Savior. 

A  noted  infidel  was  made  'a  miracle  of  grace..'     It  was 
interesting  to  "behold  him,  sitting  sweetly  subdued  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus,   'in  his  right  mind,'  and  to  hear  him  say,  'some 
droppings  of  divine  grace  fell  on  mo,  even  me,'     And  then,  oh, 
how  it  rejoiced  our  hearts  to  hear  Jesus'  little  lambs  tell 
what  he  had  done  for  their  souls  I.   Why  should  the  children 
hold  their  peace  when  the  Savior  lias  come?    ".'ho  should  re- 
joice and  shout  'Hosanna'  in  the  temple  if  not  the  childrenl 

Near  the  close  of  tho  meetings,  we  held  a  special  com- 
munion season  one  evening,  to  enable  a  young  soldier-brother 
and  his  wife  to  unite  with  our* church  by  profession,  as  he 
was  soon  to  leave  for  the  army.    They  both  appeared  extremely 
well.    An  address  was  made  to  them,  such  as  the  circumstances 
were  calculated  to  call  forth.     It  was,  indeed,  an  occasion 
of  solemn,  affectionate,  and  peculiar  interest.    Scores  of  peo- 
ple came  several  miles  that  night  to  witness  it.     It  was  a 
thrilling  scene,  long  to  be  remembered.     It  was  the  acme  of 
the  meeting I" 

A  communication  published  in  the  September  issue  of  the 
ITews-Ietter  for  1865,  fixes,  pretty  nearly,  the  date  of  the 
removal  of  the  hill  family  from  G-rinnell  to  ?ayettc,  and  tells 
of  the  generosity  of  the  7ayette,  and  Lima  people: 

"The  friends  of  hev.  J.  J.  Hill  have  very  nobly  and  ge- 
nerously made  up  a  purse  oh   ;GOto  defray  the  expenses  of  re- 
moving his  family  from  Srinnell  to  his  new  field  of  labor 
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among  us.  That  is  just  as  it  should  be;  a  fitting  tribute 
of  regard  to  a  very  worthy  pastor  from  a  very  liberal  con- 
gregation." 

The  same  item,  substantially,  with  others,  and  various 
observations,  appear  in  the  Eome  Missionary  for  November  of 
this  year,  the  Home  Missionary  always  being  behind  in  pub- 
lishing the  events  narrated.     The  communication  is  as  follows: 

"During  these  summer  months,  while  Eastern  ministers  are 
taking  their  vacations  and  resorting  to  bracing  mountain 
nights,  fashionable  springs,  and  salubrious  sea  shores,  you 
can  scarcely  expect  TTestern  Home  Missionaries  to  more  than 
exercise  the  grace  of  'hanging  on.'     Twelve  years  ago,  when 
I  went  East  to  be  married,  and  spent  a  Sabbath  in  lev-  York 
city,  I  expected  to  hear  some  of  your  'big  guns,'  but  I 
found  them  'spiked.'     It  was  'the  minister's  vacation.'  'Some 
of  their  churches  were  closed,  and  I  thought:     what  a  pity  that 
such  a  Sabbath  tide  of  population  and  strangers  should  'perish 
for  lack  of  vision!     '?or,   'how  shall  they  believe  in  him  of 
whom  they  have  not  heard?  and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a 
preacher?'     The  Eome  Missionaries  of  the  ""est  have  no  vacation 
for  rest,  pleasure,  or  recreation.     If  they  have  any  respite 
at  all  from  missionary  service,  it  is  to  attend  some  local,  or 
State  Association,  or  perchance,   'the  National  Council,'  and 
then  hurry  home  without  time  to  visit  or  even  see  their  old 
home  friends.     If  our  Western  Eome  Missionaries  absent  them- 
selves from  their  fields,  on  their  return  they  find  the  sheep 
scattered  and  sheared,  and  the  lambs  'marked'  and  gather  into 
other  folds.     I  do  not  mention  these  things  to  make  any  invi- 
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dious  comparisons,  or  to  draw  any  improper  contracts,  but 

only  to  show  our  Eastern  benefactors  that  their  "7estern  "bene- 
ficiaries are  weighed  down  under  their  cares,  toils,  and  bur- 
dens, 'as  a  oart  is  pressed,  that  is  full  of  sheaves.' 

During  the  'burden  and  heat'  of  the  summer,  fifteen  mem- 
bers have  been  added  to  the  churches  under  my  care. 

I  have  also  a  sunny  side  item  to  report.    Lly  people  have 
very  nobly  and  generously  made  up  a  purse  of  eighty  dollars  to 
defray  the  e:q)enses  of  removing  my  family  from  Grinnell  to 
this,  my  new  field  of  labor  among  them. 

Te  need  very  much,  two  sets  of  communion  service;  one  for 
my  church  at  Payette,  and  another  for  my  church  at  Test  Union. 
I  see  by  the  Home  I.iissionary  for  August,  that  the  Ladies'  Home 
llissionary  Society  of  Center  Church,  New  Eaven,  Conn.,  in  less 
than  a  year  have  contributed  in  donations  of  clothing  and  cash, 
to  the  amount  of  ,.32,744.93;  among  other  things,  a  communion 
service  to  the  Home  I.issionary  cause.     If  that  has  not  already 
been  appropriated,  can  you  not  forward  it  to  us?    And  will  not 
some  Eastern  church  who  wish  to  purchase  a  more  costly,  or 
fashionable  service,  give  us  their  old  one?    I  could  make  a 
good  use  of  four  sets  in  this  county,  and  thus  be  enabled  to 
set  aside  in  future  the  use  of  the  decanter  and  bottle  at  the 
Lord's  table'." 

At  the  end  of  2:is  first  year  at  Payette,  Lima  and  .Bethel , 
the  churches  express  t?;emselves  as  full  satisfied  with  Mr. 
Hill's  services  and  united  in  a  request  to  the  Home  I.iissionary 
Society  for  continuance  of  aid  for  the  nest  year. 

"f^arly  in  the  year  1666  there  was  a  revival  in  the  Bethel 
church  which  brother  Hill  reports  as  follows* 
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"The  Bethel  Church  request* A  me  to  hold,  some  special 
meetings  for  their  own  spiritual  "benef it ,  and  I  have  ;just 
closed  a  ten-days'  meeting  for  that  purpose.     The  members  of 
the  church  cooperated  nobly  in  the  work,  and  consecrated  them- 
selves and  their  time  to  the  service  Of  the  Lord,  and  the  de- 
sired end  was  accomplished.     Accordingly  it  -as  rather  a  time 
of  reviving,  than  renetfririg,  of  refreshing,  than  converting. 
Christians  were  quickened  in  duty,  and  walked  forth  in  new- 
ness of  life;  the  wayward  and  wandering  were  restored  to  the 
joy  of  God's  salvation;  backsliders  in  heart  and  life  ire re  re- 
claimed to  G-od  and  christian  obligation,  and  family  altars 
were  erected,  or  reconstructed.    Those  who  were  particularly 
stirred  up  and  specially  blessed  in  the  society,  are  heads  of 
families,  of  Few  England  origin  and  training,  intelligent  and 
influential,  and  will  be,  not  only  a  valuable  accession  to 
the  church,  but  earnest  helpers  in  the  Sabbath  school. 

The  prospect  now  is,  that  this  little  band  of  Christians, 
'far  out  upon  the  prairie,'  will  be  doubled  at  our  next  in- 
gathering here,  and  they  feel  very  much  encouraged  and  streng- 
thened. 

One  of  the  prodigal  sons  who  was  restored  to  his  Heaven^ 
Father's  forgiveness  and  favor,  during  this  meeting,  was  a 
returned  soldier,  a  native  of  the  Green  Llountain  State.  Ee 
was  dangerously  ill,  while  in  the  army,  and  reduced  so  low 
that  his  life  was  despaired  of,  from  hour  to  hour.    Hi's  wife 
was  summoned  to  repair  to  his  sick  couch  in  the  hospital,  and 
wont  expecting  soon  to  see  him  exoire.     ;-3ut  though  his  physi- 
cian had  given  him  up,   'the  Lord  had  need  of  him,'  and  raised 
him  up  from  the  very  gate  of  death.     In  his  extremity,  in  the 
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face  of  danger  and  death,  he  promised  the  Lord  that  if  he  would 
spare  his  life  and  restore  his  health,  he  would  consecrate  the 
remnant  of  his  days  to  his  service  and  glory.     But  he  neglected 
to  perform  his  solemn  VOW  until  this  meeting.    Mere  the  Savior 
met  him,  and  looked  him  onto  repentance,  as  he  did  Peter,  here 
the  Spirit  reached  his  heart,    HeCra  he  humbled  himself  before 
God,  confessed  his  sins  With  penitential  sorrow,  fulfilled 
the  promise  which  his  soul  in  anguish  made,  reeerected  his 
family  altar,  which  had  "been  "broken  down,  and  dishonored  by 
many  years  of  wandering  from  Cod,  took  up  his  cross  boldly, 
confessed  Christ  daily  before  men,  and  consecrated  his  heart 
and  life,  afresh  and  entire,  to  the  love  and  service  of  C-od. :' 

IThiTe  is  this  evangalistic  missionary's  last  report, 
though  he  continued  in  home  missionary  service.    He  is  wfthin 
four  years  of  the  clo^c  of  his  1'1'fe. 

The  News -letter  for  December  1665  announces: 

"Rev.  J.  J.  Hill  hag  concluded  his  labors  with  the  churches 
of  Fayette    and  lima,  Payette  Count"-." 

Evidently  he  continued  in  missionary  labors  in  that  region 
for  a  season,  for  the  News-Let ter  of  June,  1867,  reports: 

"Rev.  J.  J.  Hill  has  been  preaching  a  few  Sabbaths  at 
Castalia,  and  Ossian,  on  the  I.IeG-regor  "estern  2'ailroad  (the 
Milwaukee),  as  a  re. suit  of  which  a  Congregational  church  has 
been  organized  at  Castalia.    Brother  Hill  says  'It  is  composed 
of  good  materials,  and  the  members  are  all  heads  of  families.' 
At  the  organization,  he  preached  from  Phil.,  2:16,  the  declar- 
ation of  faith  and  covenant  7/ere  publicly  assented  to,  the 
fellowship  of  the  church  given,  the  Lord's  supper  dispensed, 
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and  the  church  fully  constituted,  and  recognized  as  a  church 
of  Christ.    They  have  in  contemplation  the  erection  of  a 
church  edifice  as  soon  as  possible «" 

Undoubtedly  Dr.  Bfagoun  is  incorrect  when  he  says,  in 
Asa  Turner  and  His  Times,  "Prom  1865  to  1868  he  acted  as  agent 
for  the  American  missionary  Association  for  Iowa,  Kansas,  and 
Minnesota;"  for,  in  the  News-Letter  of  August  1867,  appears 
the  following: 

"Rev.  J.  J.  Hill  of  Payette  informs  us  that  he  has  accept e 
a  position  in  the  service  of  the  American  Llissionary  Associa- 
tion."   Perhaps  he  did  act  as  agent  of  the  Society  while  still 
a  pastor,  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  Society  in  a  ge- 
neral way,  presenting  the  cause  at  Association  meetings  in  the 
years  specified  ('65- '68),  "but  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not 
go  into  the  field  to  give  his  full  time  to  the  work  of  the 
Association  until  the  fall  of  1867. 

At  this  time  he  entered  upon  the  service,  with  residence 
at  Payette.    He  was  in  the  service  about  two  years.  "Doubtless 
records  of  these  years  of  service  may  be  found  in  the  files  of 
the  American  Llissionary  for  these  years,  but  these  papers  are 
not  at  hand. 

Then  came  the  deadly  malady;  the  internal  cancer,  calling 
a  halt  to  all  his  missionary  labors.    He  heard  the  word  of 
command,  and  began  to  cet  his  house  in  order.    He  retired  to 
his  little  home  in  Payette,  there  to  wait  and  prepare  for 
death.    Por  a  whole  year  he  waited  and  suffered,  dying  all 
the  while.     Shortly  before  his  death,  October  2,  the  Payette 
church  building  was  dedicated. 
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?or  him  the  silver  cord  was  loosed  October  29,  1870. 
The  earthly  house  of  his  tabernacle  was  then  removed,  and  the 
house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens,  became  his 
habitation. 

The  minutes  of  the  Iowa  Association  make  no  mention  of 
his  departure.    The  Home  Missionary  makes  no  note  of  it.  The 
Congregational  Quarterly  has  no  obituary.     It  is  a  matter  of 
great  regret  that  our  denomination  records  are  so  incomplete. 
But  loving  hands  laid  him  away  to  rest,  where  dust  returns  to 
dust,  in  the  beautiful  Haselwood,  at  Grinnell;  and  his  works 
live  on. 

I.Irs.  Hill  survived  her  husband  for  a  full  quarter  of  a 
century,  dying  April  10,  1896. 

In  this  record  of  his  life,  written  largely  in  his  own 
words,  his  personality  and  character  and  works,  stand  out  be- 
fore us  in  bold  relief. 

1.  Physically  he  was  a  large  man. 

2.  In  the  movements  of  body,  mind  and  speech,  he  was  mo- 
derate.    Sometimes  when  full  of  the  subject,  the  words  would 
come  with  amazing  swiftness;  but  his  ordinary  gait  in  talk 
and  action  was  a  "steady,  measured  tread."    Now  and  then  there 
was  glow  of  passion  in  his  utterance,  a  flight  of  fancy,  a 
passage  of  genuine  eloquence,  but  for  the  most  part  he  had  a 
plain  and  sober  message  which  he  delivered  in  a  plain,  straight- 
forward way,  and  with  due  deliberation,  with  no  attempt  at 
oratory,  and  no  outbursts  of  passion. 

3.  He  was  preeminently  a  man  of  prayer.     It  will  be  noted 
in  this  sketch  how  much  Mr.  Hill  made  of  the  prayer  meeting. 

In  a  private  letter,  James  I.  Hill  writes:     "Along  about  the 
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year  1847,  the  year  that  the  Association,  I  think:,  met  at 
Burlington,  my  father  visited.  Daniel  Lane  at  Keosauoua,  and 
Dr.  Lane's  church  was  not  roofed  over,  although  the  walls 
were  up  and  he  and  my  father  kneeled  down  on  the  "bare  ground 
under  the  blue  arch  of  heaven  and  asked  God's  blessing  upon 
all  the  souls  of  men  that  should  ever  be  influenced  by  that 
house  of  prayer." 

It  was  perfectly  natural  to  both  of  these  men  to  fall 
upon  their  knees  in  this  unoccupied  building.    Prayer  was 
their  vital  breath,  their  native  air,  their  daily  bread. 

4.  He  was  an  evangelist,  first  and  last  and  all  the  time. 
How  much  of  an  evangelist  he  was,  these  pages  fully  testify. 
It  was  a  great  surprise  to  me  to  find  how  literally  and  com- 
pletely he  made  "full  proof  of  his  ministry,"  and  did  the 
"work  of  an  evangelist."    He  always  had  a  gospel  message. 
His  sermons  were  nearly  all  of  the  distinctively  evangelistic 
type.    He  was  evangelistic  in  spirit  and  in  methods.  Proba- 
bly it  would  not  be  incorrect  to  say  that  he  was  the  evange- 
list of  the  Band. 

5.  It  appears  also  in  this  narrative  that  he  was  a  pronoun- 
ced temperance  advocate,  and  an  outspoken  abolitionist.  Ee 
could  reach  the  great  sin  and  curse  of  slavery  only  by  his 
tongue  and  his  vote.    Ee  could  not  use  his  pen  to  any  advant- 
age here.    Ee  did  what  he  could  in  every  way  to  overthrow 
this  monster  evil. 

He  could,  cind  did  fight  the  evil  Of  intemperance  at  close 
range.    These  pages  abound  in  reports  of  temperance  addresses, 
temperance  sentiments  expressed,  temperance  societies  organ- 
ized, temperance  victories  won. 
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6.  He  was  a  church  builder.    Sometimes  he  was  a  whole  Church 
Building  Society  all  by  himself.    lie  built  the  church  at  Gar- 
navillo.    He  gave  to  it  time  and  work  and  a  hundred  dollars 
cash,  which  was  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  the  building.  He 
built  the  church  at  'Japello  and  the  church  at  Glencoe ,  Minne- 
sota, where  James  and  Gershom  put  in  a  window  to  the  memory 

of  their  father.  He  had  to  do  also  withtthe  building  of  other 
churches . 

7.  First  and  last  and  all  the  time  he  was  a  home  missionary. 
Literally,  technically,  he  was  in  home  missionary  service  all 
the  working  days  of  his  ministry.    He  was  under  the  commission 
of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  or  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association  continually  from  1844  to  1870  when  he  was 
called  to  lay  his  armor  down. 

He  endured  all  the  hardships  of  the  home  missionary  on 
the  frontier.    He  performed  all  the  services  of  a  home  mis- 
sionary.    He  planted  churches;  he  organized,  alone  or  with 
others,  the  churches  at  Garnavillo,  Colony,  Yankee  Settlement, 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Guttenburg,  Castalia,  and  perhaps  some 
others;  and  he  introdLiced  the  leaven  of  the  Gospel  into  the 
Slkader  community,  and  many  other  communities  where  churches 
were  planted  later. 

He  was  a  home  missionary  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  let- 
ter, believing  with  all  his  heart  in  the  gospel  embodied  in  a 
church,  and  in  Christian  institutions  as  the  wisdom  of  J-od 
and  the  power  of  God,  for  the  salvation  of  individuals  com- 
munities, and  nations. 

And  being  a  faithful  home  missionary,  he  was  a  Builder 
of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Sixth  Sketch,         BENJAMIN  ADAMS  SPAULDING 

The  next  on  the  list  is  Benjamin  Adams  Spaulding. 
He  was  "born  in  Billerica,  Mass.,  January  20,  1815.  He 
was  nurtured  in  a  home  of  piety,  and  was  consecrated  to  God 
from  the  day  of  his  birth.    His  mother,  by  her  consecration, 
faith  and  prayers,  ordained  him  to  the  ministry  long  before 
the  hands  of  the  brethren  were  laid  in  ordination  upon  him. 
He  made  a  public  profession  of  his  Christian  faith  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  end  at  once  began  preparation  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry.    He  fitted  for  college  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover; 
had  one  year  of  his  college  course  at  Yale;  graduated  from 
Harvard  University  in  1840;  entered  Andover  Seminary  in  the 
fall  of  the  same  year;  and  entered  heartily  into  the  Spirit, 
plans,  purposes  and  works  ox  the  Iowa  Band. 

He  was  one  of  those  that  crossed  the  Mississippi,  in 
darkness  and  silence,  in  a  dugout,  on  the  night  of  October 
23,  1843;  and  he  was  one  of  the  seven  ordained  at  Denmark, 
November  5 . 

He  chose  his  work  in  the  New  Purchase,  which  had  been 
opened  to  settlement  only  the  May  previous.     He  began  operations 
November  10,  of  this  year,  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Oongre- 
gat i onal  Iowa ,  1845 . 

His  Home  Missionary  reports  tell  the  story  of  his  life 
and  work,  and  reveal  his  character,  as  nothing  else  could 
do.     These  reports  are  full  and  frequent,  ana  oftentimes, 
picturesque,  and  always  instructive,  illuminating,  and  inter- 
esting. 

The  first,  published  in  May  of  1844,  locates  him  at 
"Sac's  and  JTox's  Agency,"  and  is  as  follows: 
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This  field  lies  entirely  in  that  tract  of  country  which 
was  possessed  "by  the  Indians  till  the  first  of  I.'.ay,  1845. 
Their  frail  dwellings ,  slight  fences,  beaten  trails  and  newly 
made  graves  are  still  seen;  and  they  are  often  passing  and  re 
passing,  and  sometimes  lingering  about  their  old  hunting 
grounds,  as  if  unwilling  to  leave  a  land  which  has  been  so 
long  their  home. 

L'.eanwhile,  the  busy  hand  of  civilization  is  hewing  down 
their  forest  trees,  erecting  mills  upon  their  rivers  and  di- 
viding their  country  into  farms,  and  has  already  made  such 
progress,  that  one,  travelling  by  night,  from  the  numerous 
lights  which  he  sees,  would  hardly  suspect  that  he  was  not 
passing  through  some  of  the  farming  country  of  the  eastern 
or  middle  states. 

The  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country,  the  abundance  c 
timber,  and,  above  all,  the  facilities  offered  to  the  manu- 
facturer by  the  Des  I.Ioines,  its  branches  and  neighboring 
streams,  are  drawing  together  a  population  which  will  soon 
surpass  that  of  most  other  portions  of  the  western  country. 

This  population  is  a  mixed  multitude  gather  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  possessing  every  degree  of  in- 
telligence from  the  liberally  educated  to  the  mott  ignorant, 
and  beldnging  to  almost  every  religious  sect  in  Christendom, 
besides,  including  many  who  boast  that  they  are  infidels. 

Lly  labors  have,  therefore,  been  very  much  scattered, 
and  spent  rather  in  sowing  seed  than  gathering  fruit ,  though 
not  without  some  very  cheering  indications  that  they  were  not 
spent  in  vain.    Fixed  and  earnest  attention,  tearful  eyes,  an 
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in  a  few  instances,  a  trembling  hope  expressed  that  a  new 
life  had  commenced,  have  all  acted  as  powerful  stimulants  to 
continued  exertion. 

There  is  often  a  general  interest  felt  by  those  who, 
having  lived  in  the  midst  of  religious  privileges,  find  them- 
selves entirely  "beyond  their  influence.     Some  of  the  warmest 
welcomes  have  come  from  those  who  make  no  pretentions  of 
experimental  piety  or  special  religious  feeling.  Several, 
where  I  have  preached,  have  declared  that  they  were  happy  to 
hear  once  more  the  sound  of  the  Gospel,  for  they  had  not  heard 
a  sermon  before  for  six  months.    There  are  also  professors 
of  religion,  who,  hurrying  away  in  the  strife  for  worldly 
gain,  have  left  all  "behind  "but  their  Bibles,  and  have  almost 
forgotten  to  read  them.     Such,  dare  not  do  otherwise  than 
listen  respectfully  to  a  missionary,  and  many  do  it  with  more 
sincere  delight  than  is  sometimes  supposed.     Said  one  to  me, 
as  we  were  returning  from  service  on  the  Sabbath,   JWhen  in  the 
East ,  I  used  to  drop  my  pittance  into  the  Home  I.Iission  box, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  but  until  now  I  never  knew  its  value.1 

The  greatest  obstacle  in  my  way  has  been  a  want  of  suit- 
able places  for  meeting.    There  are  as  yet  no  public  buildings 
of  any  kind  in  my  whole  field  of  labor,  with  the  exception  of 
a  single  small  school-house;  and  private  dwellings  are  often 
inconvenient  and  cold.    The  opening  of  spring  will  offer  new 
facilities  for  holding  meetings,  and  we  hope  will  bring  with 
it  richer  blessings  from  above." 

Another  report  follows  quickly,   (July  '44)  for  there  is 
so  much  to  be  told  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  New  Purchase. 
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The  designation  of  his  location  now  is,  "Sac  and  Pox  Agency, 
Tapello  Go."    This  is  the  report: 

"Since  my  last  report  I  have  continued  to  travel  in  this 
county  and  I.Iohaska,  (Llahaska)  which  lies  next  above  this  upon 
the  Des  I.Ioines,  preaching  and  visiting  as  I  find  opportunity. 

These  two  counties,  from  their  natural  advantages,  are 
regarded  as  the  most  inviting  in  the  "Hew  Purchase,-'  and  al- 
ready rank  with  the  more  populous  in  the  Territory.  The 
opening  spring  brings  in  a  fresh  tide  of  immigration.  Set- 
tlers, with  their  wagons  and  cattle,  are  seen  almost  hourly 
moving  along  the  principal  roads  to  take  possession  of  the 
most  eligible  places  not  yet  occupied. 

The  population  has  hardly  yet  gained  a  fixed  character 
of  any  hind.     The  oldest  settlor,  excepting  a  few  who  v;ere 
connected  with  the  Indian  affairs,  has  been  on  the  ground 
but  a  year;  and  some  but  a  few  weeks  or  months. 

Generally,  they  seem  interested  in  hearing  the  Gospel 
when  they  have  the  opportunity;  and  some  are  very  anxious  to 
have  preaching  in  their  neighborhoods,  who  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  obtain  it.     I  have  had  repeated  and  urgent  invitations 
to  preach  from  various  quarters,  which  time  has  not  yet  per- 
mitted me  to  comply  with.    These  have  sometimes  been  given  by 
individuals  whom  I  have  met,  and  sometimes  sent  by  those  whom 
I  have  never  seen. 

Here  and  there  a  faithful  professor  is  thrown  into  a 
circle  of  mere  worldlings  or  infidels,  or,  what  is  still  worse, 
have  adopted  false  and  superficial  dogmas,  as  the  only  articles 
of  their  faith;  and  whose  chief  pleasure,  even  in  their  reli- 
gious meetings,  seoms  to  be  indiscriminate  calumny  and  ridi- 
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cule  towards  every  sect  which  er.abra.ces  more  pure  and  spir- 
itual doctrines. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  of  the  pain  that  the  friends  of 
truth  must  feel  under  such  circumstances,  to  see  tares  scat- 
tered every  where  abundantly  in  a  field  where  good  seed  has 
not  yet  been  sown.     If  there  are  some  who  love  to  wander  a- 
way  beyond  the  reach  of  those  restraints,  which  are  thrown 
around  them  in  a  community  where  the  influence  of  piety  is 
felt ,  there  are  others  who  long  for  the  crumbs  which  fall  from 
their  Master's  table.     Shall  not  these  be  supplied?    Lust  time, 
talent  and  labor,  be  spent  in  commending  divine  truth  to  the 
taste  of  the  fastidious,  while  thousands  are  left  to  famish 
for  the  want  of  even  the  coarsest  fare?    Is  it  not  better  to 
give  a  cup  of  cold  we/ter  to  one  thirsty  soul,  than  to  pour 
eloquent  truths  through  thousands  of  dull  ears  upon  cold 
hearts  that  cannot  or  will  not  feel? 

One  very  cheering  circumstance,  in  connection  with  my 
labors,  is  the  readiness  v.rith  -"hich  many  propose  to  unite  in 
establishing  and  sustaining  Sabbath  schools.    Iluch  interest 
has  been  manifested  in  reference  to  this  subject,  though  it  is 
not  yet  a  town  or  village  of  much  importance  in  the  -hole 
'Purchase: '     so  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  sustain  a 
school  through  the  winter.    Ueetings  are  more  fully  attended 
since  the  spring  commenced;  and  a  few  school-houses  are  nearly 
completed,  which  will  afford  comfortable  places  for  worship." 

The  third  report,   (October  '44)  falls  within  his  first 
year,  and  early  in  the  second  year  of  the  Hew  Purchase. 

"The  progress  reported,"  as  the  secretaries  say,  "is 
truly  surprising." 
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"In  my  first  report,"  he  says,  "I  stated  that  the  chief 
difficulty  which  attended  ray  labor  was  the  want  of  suitable 
places  for  public  worship.     In  the  progress  of  improvement 
this  want  has  been  partially  supplied.    A  neat  and  commodious 
meeting-house,  which  in  appearance  would  disgrace  no  New  Eng- 
land village,  has  been  erected  in  a  little  town  (Sddyville) 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Des  Moines,  in  the  northwestern  » 
corner  of  this  count;/.     It  was  done  chiefly  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  a  private  gentleman,  and  is  open  for  worshippers  of 
all  denominations.     In  other  parts  of  the  county,  school- 
houses  have  been  built ,  and  more  will  probably  be  completed 
before  winter  sets  in.    Three  schools  have  been  in  successful 
operation  for  some  months,  two  of  them  for  most  of  the  sum- 
mer, and  it  is  expected  that  others  will  be  opened  during 
the  fall.    Three  Sabbath  schools  also  have  been  established, 
consisting  of  fifteen  or  twenty  scholars  each.  Dwelling 
houses  are  alway  open  for  preaching,  and  so  far  is  this  from 
being  regarded  as  a  sacrifice,  it  is  often  esteemed  a  pri- 
vilege even  by  those  who  are  not  professors  of  religion. 

In  one  instance,  however,  thirty  miles  northwest  of  this, 
and  about  forty  nest  of  the  line  which  divides  the  Old  Pur- 
chase from  the  ITew,  the  congregation  was  so  large  that  they 
could  not  be  accomodated  in  an  unusually  large  dwelling,  but 
were  obliged  to  meet  in  a .neighboring  grove,  so  that  their 
house  was  literally,   'a  house  not  made  with  hands.'     There  is 
inspiration  in  the  thought.     I  imagined  that  it  was  felt  by 
every  heart,  and  could  be  seen  by  every  eye  present;  for  a 
more  delightful  Sabbath  I  never  enjoyed,  and  a  more  attentive 
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audience  I  never  addressed. 

She  congregation  assembled  was  not  a  company  of  "rild 
hunters  and  ruffians,  with  their  rifles  in  their  hands,  or 
carelessly  thrown  against  a  tree,  who ,  many  eastern  people 
seen  to  suppose,  universally  and  almost  exclusively  infest 
our  frontiers,  out  a  collection  of  intelligent  and  well-dres  - 
sed  families  from  the  cider  states,  and  even  the  Atlantic 
shore,  whose  personal  appearance  and  respectful  conduct  would 
not  suffer  from  a  comparison  with  many  congregations  that  I 
have  seen  withljfl  forty  miles  of  Boston.    (The  fertile  plains 
of  Iowa  furnish  the  arithmetic  of  the  farmer,  as  well  as  the 
fancy  of  the  poet ,  with  materials  very  different  from  those 
afforded  by  the  backwoods  of  Pennsylvania,  or  North  Carolina, 
or  any  other  portion  of  the  Alleghany  country,  and  the  dif- 
ference extensive  fields  of  corn  which  seem  to  have  sprung 
up  in  his  path  as  he  has  passed  by. 

Still,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  yet  any  thing- 
like  wealth  in  any  part  of  the  Hew  Purchase.  "Distressing 
want  was  the  lot  of  many  families  for  months  before  the 
harvest  commenced.     Suffering,  which  had  been  predicted  for 
the  winter  by  friends  in  the  older  parts  of  the  territory, 
came  in  good  earnest  in  the  Snring.    The  mild  weather  and 
good  traveling  of  the  winter  were  followed  by  continous  rains, 
which  rendered  the  roads  almost  impassable  in  the  last  of  the 
Spring  and  the  first  of  the  Summer,  so  that  those  who  had  an 
abundance  of  grain  30,  40,  or  50  miles  distant,  were  still  suf- 
fering for  want  of  bread.    A  man  with  a  large  family,  who  was 
engaged  in  building  a  mill  on  one  of  our  rivers,  told  me  that 
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he  had  spent  more  than  a  hundred  dollars  in  attempts  to 
carry  grain  from  a  farm  in  the  Cld  Purchase,  -here  he  had 
raised  it,  to  a  distant  mill,  and  "bring  it  again  to  his  family, 
and  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  'getting  the  first  "bushel  home.' 
A  young  man  who  had  made  a  farm  about  twenty  miles  "beyond 
this,  vras  not  long  since  returning  to  his  father's  house,  be- 
cause as  he  said,   'the  starving  families  in  his  neighborhood 
had  literally  eaten  him  out  of  house  ^nd  home,  and  still  some 
of  them  had  been  for  days  -~ithout  any  thing  t'o  eat.'     I  might 
multiply  instances  of  similar  import,  but  it  is  unnecessary. 
Providentially  the  rain  ceased  JtUfet  in  time  to  gather  the  har- 
vest of  nheat  7/hich  had  "been  grorring  while  it  was  falling. 
Suffering  on  a  prairie  is  no  more  strange  tlian  suffering  at 
sea,  and  "both  are  cheerfully  hazarded  in  the  eager  pursuit 
of  wealth.     I  have  often  dined,  v.dth  very  grateful  feelings, 
on  a  little  corn  oread  and  "bacon,  turning  my  horse  loose  upon 
the  orairie  to  provide  for  himself,  conscious  that  I  was  shar- 
ing my  lot  with  those  whom  use  had  never  inured  to  coarse 
or  scanty  fare.     But  I  think  that  we  may  no-"  say,  vrith  as  much 
certainty  as  vre  can  predict  any  future  event,  that  the  time 
of  suffering  for  waiit  of  food,  in  this  region  of  country,  has 
passed  "by  for  ever.    Crops  which  v/ere  very  unpromising  a  few 
months  ago,  r,rill  "be  good,  if  not  abundant.     Sickness  has  "been, 
and  rre  think  is  still  likely  to  be  far  less  prevalent  than 
during  the  same  months  last  year.    Prospects  of  plenty  and 
prosperity  arc  nor:  very  cheering. 

There  has  been  a  good  degree  of  religious  feeling  in  the 
circle  in  -vhich  I  have  labored,  with  some  interesting  cases  of 
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revival  in  individual  hearts,  "both  oi"  professors  and  non- 
professors.    A  small  Congregational  church  has  been  formed  in 
this  place,  and  the  prospect  is  that  it  will  he  considerably 
increased  within  a  few  weeks,  chiefly,  however,  by  those  who 
are  already  professors  of  religion.    There  has  also  been  con- 
siderable interest  among  the  hethodists  and  Baptists,  and 
several  additions  to  their  churches.    There  is  also  a  Sabbath 
school  connected  with  a  llethodist  church  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  county.    That  number  of  scholars  it  contains  I  do  not 
know.    Prayer-meetings  have  been  held  occasionally  in  various 
places.     The  population,  however,  is  so  scattered  that  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  sustain  a  prayer-meeting  here  regularly 
than  in  the  East ,  though  I  cannot  say  with  certainty  that  the 
moral  or  spiritual  diff iculty,  judging  from  the  very  small 
number  that  I  have  sometimes  seen  assembled  in  populous  vil- 
lages, is.  any  greater. 

Books  and  tracts  received  from  the  Tract  Society,  and 
various  Sabbath  schools  and  benevolent  societies  in  hassachu- 
setts,  through  the  has,;.  3.  3.  Society,  have  afforded  inva- 
luable aid  in  promoting  the  great  objects  which  your  instruc- 
tions have  urged  upon  my  attention." 

Early  in  his  second  year  (February  '45)  he  sends  his 
fourth  report.     It  is  lengthy,  for  it  reaches  up  to  Oska- 
loosa,  and  to  the  "Raccoon  River  Agency"  (the  incipient  city 
of  Des  lloines)  but  it  is  as  broad  and  interesting  as  it  is  long. 

"A  year  since  my  arrival  in  this  place,  and  the  first  of 
my  labors  in  the  ministry,"  he  says,  "was  completed  on  the 
tenth  of  November.     It  has  been  the  most  interesting:  year  of 
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my  life,     I  have  preached  in  about  30  different  places,  from 
one  to  150  miles  from  each  other.     Six  of  these  were  under  the 
charge  of  some  of  my  brethren,  one  in  the  Indian  country,  and 
the  remainder  in  the  limits  assigned  to  my  care.    At  some  of 
these  places  I  have  preached  but  once,  at  some  twi-6e,  at  ot- 
hers more,  and  at  some  eight  or  ten  times  each.    At  some  of 
them  there  has  been  no  other  preaching;  at  some,  the  Method- 
ists have  preached  regularly,  the  Baptists  occasionally,  and 
a  few  have  been  visited  by  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  United 
Brethren  and  various  others.     'Tithin  these  limits  two  Con- 
gregational churches  have  been  formed  (neither  of  which,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  was  in  a  vicinity  of  less  than  fifteen  miles 
and  one  scarcely  less  than  fifty,  of  a  Presbyterian  ©harsh 
of  any  school  or  order  whatever.)     I  have  travelled,  accord- 
ing to  an  average  account,  about  fifty  miles  each  week,  or 
about  2,500  during  the  year,  chiefly  on  horsebach.     I  have 
been  in  journeying  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  in 
the  wilderness,  in  weariness  and  painfullness ,  in  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  in  cold.     But  in  all  this  I  joy  and  rejoice,  and 
even  glory! 

One  individual,  through  the  influence  of  a  few  sermons, 
and  a  few  Sabbath  school  books,  has,  r":o  hope,  been  brought 
from  under  the  dominion  of  darkness  into  the  kingdom  of  light; 
another,  who  seemed  the  child  of  heaven,  has  gone  fearfully 
backward;  another  who  could  speak  seriously  of  serious  things, 
sleeps  in  a  ho-oeless  grave;  another;  who  came  to  me  with  an 
apology  for  going  to  ride  on  the  Sabbath,  instead  of  attending 
meeting,  before  I  preached  again  in  the  same  place,  had  gone  to 
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meet  her  final  .judge;  another,  who  told  no  that  he  had 
never  known  the  value  of  the  'Home  hission  Box,'  till  he 
learned  it  in  Iowa,  has  gone,  perhaps,  -.-.here  he  may  yet 
learn  more  of  it,  —here  the  giver  and  the  receiver,  the  sower 
and  the  reaper,  the  Redeemer  and  the  redeemed  meet,  and  re- 
joice together.    1'hese  are  but  a  few  cases ,  among  many  as 
really,  if  not  equally  interesting. 

But  if  there  is  a  want  of  encouragement  in  particular 
cases,  the  general  aspect  of  things  is  rather  cheering,  i'he 
attendance  in  our  meetings  has  been  constantly  increasing, 
both  in  numbers  and  uniformity.    Congregations  are  attentive 
and  seem  serious.    Our  little  church,  consisting  of  but  six 
members,  enjoyed  its  first  communion  season,  September  lSth. 
Several  sermons  -."ere  preached  on  Saturday  and  Sabbath.  Brother 
Heed  of  Fairfield,  and  Rev.  hr.  Dashiel ,  formerly  an  Episcopal 
Pastor  in  Baltimore,  -re re  present.    For  the  first  time  our 
meeting  house  was  crowded  to  overflowing  with  a  deeply  inter- 
ested audience.     Some  wore    .resent,  -/ho  had  never  been  with 
us  before;  others,  for  the  first  time,  seemed  to  listen  in 
earnest.     It  --as  decidedly  the  most  interesting  meeting  that 
I  have  seen  in  the  New  Purchase,  and  although  I  do  not  know 
that  a  single  conversion  has  been  the  result,  I  think  we  have 
reason  to  hope  that  impressions  were  made  which  will  not  soon 
be  effaced. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  this  meeting  was  held 
in  the   'Old  Council  House,'  a  building  erected  for  the  special 
purpose  of  accommodating  the  Indians  when  assembled  in  their 
negotiations  with  the  authorities  of  the  United  States.  Here, 
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less  than  tyro  years  ago,  savages  were  sitting  and  lying  upon 
the  floor,  smoking  their  pipes  and  singing  their  songs;  hut 
now  a  congregation  of  Christians  are  celebrating  the  dying 
love  of  their  Lord  and  haster. 

But  the  heathen,  where  are  the,;;?    Dwindling  away  "before 
the  light  of  civilization,  as  darkness  flies  from  tlie  rising- 
sun,  till  soon,  echo  only  shall  answer,  where  are  they?  What 
Christian  can  fail  sometimes  to  weep,  at  the  mercenary  cruelty 
of  the  conquerors,  as  well  as  the  wickedness  and  hopelessness 
of  the  conqueredl    Preying  upon  the  property  of  others,  which 
has  "been  purchased  at  a  value  merely  nominal,  gives  loose  to 
the  lawless  rapacity  of  avarice,  till  it  soon  learns  to  hid 
defiance  to  restraint  from  any  quarter,  and  can  he  cheched 
only  by  him  who  turns  the  hearts  of  men  as  the  rivers  of  waters 
are  turned.     It  is  this,  which  countenances,  or  at  least  over- 
looks profligacy  of  every  hind,  and  opposes  the  most  formi- 
dable obstacle  to  any  improvement  either  in  pietj  or  morals. 
Still  there  is  that  in  the  human  conscience  whiph  must  res- 
pect the  claims  of  the  divine  law,  or  the  eternal  principles 
of  truth  and  justice,    hence  the  humblest  individual,  who 
advocates  those  principles,  always  secures  a  degree  of  res- 
pect, and,  if  faithful,  a  powerful  influence. 

A  professor  of  religion  in  a  place,  .where  I  had  preached 
but  a  few  times,  told  me,   h.at  he,  could  see  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  whole  community  from  the  time  that    my  appoint- 
ments commenced,  and  urged  me  to  continue  them,  and  make 
them  as  frequent  as  possible.    ...c  was  a:::::icus  to  have  a  reli- 
gious meeting  of  some  hind  in  town  every  Sabbath,  for  the  bare 
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fact,  that  there  was  such  a  meeting,  would  operate  as  a  check 
on  those  who  did  not  attend  and  took  no  interest  in  it. 

A  fen  weeks  since  I  visited  'Haccoon  Hiver  Agency,' 
nearly  100  miles  from  this  place,  and  30  or  40  from  the  coun- 
try at  ;oresent  cccuoied  by  the  Indians.     Connected  with  the 
Agency  is  the  Indian  Agent,  the  Interpreter,  two  wmsmiths, 
two  "blacksmiths,  with  their  families  and  servants.  Nearly 
a  mile  from  this,  on  the  point  "between  the  Haccoon  and  the 
Des  lloines ,  is  a  garrison  consisting  of  about  100  soldiers 
and  five  commissioned  officers.    Along  the  banks  of  the  Des 

koines,  "between  it  and  the  Agency,  are  several  farms  and  tra- 
ding houses,  so  that  the  whole  population,  in  the  settlement, 
is  not  far  from  200.     On  the  Sabbath  I  preached  to  as  many  of 
these  as  could  "be  crowded  into  a  single  room,  officers,  sol- 
diers, merchants,  mechanics,,  farmers,  gentlemen,  ladies,  chil- 
dren and  servants,  both  "black  and  white.     There  had  "been  a  good 
deal  of  sickness  in  the  settlement  during  the  summer,  and  more 
recently  a  few  deaths ,  and  there  was  considerable  seriousness 
prevailing  in  some  families.     I  should  visit  this  place  frequent- 
ly, if  other  engagements  would  permit.     It  has  been  visited  in 
one  or  two  instances,  by  a  kethodist  preacher. 

On  the  Des  i.oines,  in  sight  of  the  Agency,  is  a  village 
containing  200  or  3C0  Indians.    Their  huge  bark  buildings  pre- 
sent a  fine  appearance,  in  the  distance,  at  twilight,  but  on  a 
nearer  approach,  by  day,  they  seem  rather  the  haunts  of  beasts 
than  the  abodes  of  ..on.     Irot  a  tree,  nor  a  shrub,  a  garden,  nor 
a  well,  nor  the  slightest  mark  of  beauty  or  comfort,  was  any 
wl'.ere  to  be  seen,  even  the  -;rild  grass  had  been  beaten,  by  con- 
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tinual  tramping,  till  net  a  blade  nor  a  root  was  left,  and  as 
the  savages  were  array,  on  a  hunting  expedition ,  the  stillness 
of  death  reigned  over  their  desolate  homes.    There  are  several 
ether  villages,  on  tliis  and  the  neighboring  rivers,  containing 
in  all  about  2,200  persons,  all  that  is  left  of  the  Sacs  and 
Poxes,  those  warlike  tribes,  who  filled  the  whole  frontier 
with  terror  during  the  Black  Hawk  war.    These  are  to  be  removed 
in  less  than  a  year,  to  a  region  beyond  the  kissouri  ?.iver. 
If,  by  this  removal ^  they  were  Placed  forever  beyond  the  reaek 
of  whiskey  smugglers  and  other  vicious  white  me:: ,  it  would  be 
a  blessing  to  them  instead  of  a  curse. :' 

Oshaloosa  is  only  an  infant,  but  a  lusty  one. 

"This  is  the  county  seat  of  hahaska  county,  one  of  the 
most  populous  count ies  in  the  'Purchase,1  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  Territory.     It  embraces  what  are  called  the 
'Narrows,1  between  the  south  fork  of  the  Skunk  i.iver  and  the 
Des  koines.    A  strip  of  timber  skirts  either  stream,  leaving 
a  narrow  'divide'  between,  cn  whieh  Oskaloosa  is  situated. 

This  'divide'  is  on  a  long  narrow  prairie  extending  from 
the  kississi ppi  ,  in  a  northwesterly  direction,   jet— ear.  the  two 
rivers,  skirted  on  both  sides  by  broken  country,  from  two  to 
four  miles  wide,  generally  covered  with  timber.    The  town  is 
nearly  100  miles  from  the  llississippi ,  and  about  six  from  the 
Des  koines.     It  has  grown  up  since  the  spring  opened,  and 
chiefly  during  the  summer  and  fall.    A  year  ago  I  passed  over 
its  site.    Tiie  fire  had  been  before  me,  consuming  every  appear- 
ance of  vegatatien,  except  a  few  scattering  stalks,  leaving  a 
vast  black  surface.     It  seemed  the  most  bleak  and  dreary  place 
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I  ever  saw,  the  very  picture  of  desolation.    But  its  riches 
were  hid  in  its  soil,  and  in  its  neighboring  forests  and  rivers. 
$b#,  the  same  spot  presents  a  cluster  cf  newly  made  buildings, 
to  a  view  of  eight  or  ten  miles  distant,  on  the  opposite  sides. 
It  contains  a  population  of  not  less  than  50,  perhaps  100  or 
more,  for  it  increases  so  fast  as  to  be  scarcely  two  days  &- 
like ,  and  is  constant  hardly  long  enough  to  be  counted.    2 he re 
are  already  four  stores  (and  a  grocery)  embraceing  a  respect- 
able amount  of  capital,  affording  'a  large  assortment  of  such 
goods  as  are  usually  sold  in  the  Western  country,'     and  offer- 
ing 'great  bargains.'     3ach  of  these  will  of  course  sell  as 
cheap  as  any  other,  and  all  'cheaper  than  the  cheapest1.  There 
are  mechanics  of  various  trades,  and  gentlemen  of  different 
professions,  especially  the  law.    Two  saw-mills  on  different 
streams,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  town,  each  about  five  miles 
distant,  have  been  in  operation  for  some  months,  one  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  flouring  mill  will  be 
started  soon. 

On  the  27th  of  October  a  Congregational  church  was  formed 
in  this  torm,  consisting  of  six  members,  three  males,  and  three 
females.    There  were,  however,  seven  other  candidates  for  ad- 
mission, who  were  unable  to  be  present.    Meetings  held  on  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  nights,  and  on  Sunday  during  the  day,  and  at 
night,  were  large  and  interesting.     On  the  newt  Sabbath  a  Let- 
odist  class  was  formed  consisting  of  si::.     Still  a  week  later, 
a  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  was  formed,  embracing  about 
twenty. " 

A  foot  note  adds: 
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"I  have  since  learned  that  an  infidel  has  generously 
offered,  by  a  course  of  lectures,  tc  enlighten  the  people, 
and  deliver  them  from  those  superstitions." 

9 A  County  Bible  Society  has  been  formed  in  this  place,  and 
also  at  Ottumwa,  the  county  seat  of  Wapello,     In  er.ch  county 
about    ;G  -rere  raised  for  the  Bible  cause,  besides  several  sub- 
scriptions not  yet  paid,  although  all  the  effort,  in  both 
counties,  was  made  by  the  agent  in  a  few  days.'' 

A  fifth  report  soon  follows  (Llay  45 )  telling  of  progress 
at  Eddyville  and  Oslzalcosa,  and  the  prospects  cf  IBahaska,  Ta- 
pello,  and  Kishkakish  counties.     (-his  Xishkakosh  county  is 
evidently  the  Ilonroe  county  of  today. )     The  report  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"It  is  with  gratitude  to  G-od  that  I  commence  my  first  re- 
port for  the  present  year.     I  have  seen  mere  evidence  of  his 
presence  and  power  in  the  hearts  of  men  since  the  first  of 
January,  than  during  the  whole  of  the  previous  year.     This  we 
had  a  right  to  expect,  from  the  fact  that  the  first  IBcnday  of 
the  year  was  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  orayer.     If  Chri- 
stains  in  the  Bast  would  dc  miich  to  strengthen  the  -.ends  and 
cheer  the  hearts  of  those  laboring  in  the  ""est,  let  the::.  "oray 
on  -  *?ray  without  ceasing. 1    Prayer  has  an  influence  on  earth 
as  well  as  in  heaven.    A  young  man  recently  from  Ire~  P.ngland, 
said  that  not  a  day  passed,  when  he  thought  that  his  mother  ~as 
praying  for  him,  that  it  did  not  reprove  him  for  his  neglect 
of  religion. 

I  requested  the  congregation  to  which  I  preached  on  the 
first  Sabbath  of  the  year,  to  unite  their  prayer  with  t::ose  cf 
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others  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    This  was  at 
Eddyville,  a  little  town  on  the  Des  Moines,  in  the  extreme 
corner  of  this  county  nearly  twenty  miles  from  this  place 
(Agency) .    Here  there  had  "been  for  seme  time  several  Christians 
of  like  sympathies,  but  no  church  with  which  they  felt  like 
uniting,  and  some  frankly  confessed  that  they  had  become  so 
cold-hearted  and  worldly  that  they  were  unworthy  to  unite  with 
any  church.     Six  of  these,  four  males  and  two  females,  have 
since  united  in  the  organization  of  a  Congregational  church, 
and  established  a  weekly  prayer  meeting  and  a  Sabbath  school. 
Others  have  been  interested  and  revived,  and  expect  to  join 
with  us  after  time  for  reflection  and  self- examination.  (The 
church  at  Eddyville  was  organized  January  31st,  1845.) 

One  was  added  to  this  church  on  the  last  Sabhath,  a  young 
man  who  had  been  known  as  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  reckless 
in  the  neighborhood.     This  young  man  and  a  brother  attended 
meeting  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  year,  and  heard  a  sermon  from 
this  text,   'This  year  thou  shalt  die,  because  thcu  has  taught 
rebellion  against  the  lord.'     A  little  more  than  two  weeks 
afterwards  this  brother,  while  hunting,  was  accidentally  shot 
in  the  breast  and  died  within  two  days,  but  not  until  he  had 
urged  his  "brothers,  sisters  and  friends  to  repentance,  with  a 
power  possessed  only  by  one  standing  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave.     Two  conversions  have  already,  as  we  hcoe,  been  the 
result,  and  other  good  fruits  we  shall  still  look  for. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  connection  with  the  utmost  ap- 
parent recklessness,  these  two  young  men  had  been  accustomed 
to  talk  with  each  other  seriously  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
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and  sometimes  pray  together;  and  the  survivor  informs  me,  that 
never,  after  a  day  spent  in  the  most  open  profanity  and  wick- 
edness, did  he  suffer  himself  to  close  his  eyes  in  sleep  until 
he  had  repeated  the  prayers  which  his  mother  had  taught  him  in 
childhood.     On  a  visit  to  his  father's  family,  I  met  with  a 
fact  as  pleasing  as  any  that  I  have  seen  in  the  -Test.     It  -.-.-as 
a  little  girl  on  Sabbath  evening  sitting  on  her  mother's  knee, 
and  reciting  in  the  form  of  a  catechism,  a  system  of  theology, 
which,  by  its  clearness,  completeness  and  truth,  would  secure 
the  mind  against  many  of  those  cavils  and  fallacies  cherished 
by  some  who  profess  to  be  well  taught.    An  incident  like  this 
would  hardly  fail  to  remind  a  descendant  of  the  Puritans  of 
other  days  and  other  scenes. 

I  spent  Sabbath,  the  ninth  of  February,  in  Oskaloosa. 
Our  little  church  here  is  struggling  with  difficulties,  but 
will,  l  hope,  by  the  olessing  of  l*od,  survive  them  all,  One, 
an  interesting  young  convert,  was  added  to  its  number  while 
I  was  there.    Brother  Hitchcock,  who  was  licensed  by  our  as- 
sociation last  spring,  has  been  laboring  here.    Mahaska  will 
soon  be  a  rich  and  populous  county.     It  is  tv/enty-f  our  miles 
souare,  and  one  of  the  finest  farming  counties  in  the  territory. 

Tfapello  county  is  twenty-four  miles  in  length  by  eighteen 
in  breadth,  and  is  nearly  bisected  by  the  Des  Loines ,  which 
enters  it  at  the  north-west  corner  and  leaves  it  at  the  south- 
east.   There  are  in  it  three  important  places  for  preaching  - 
the  Agency,  Eddyvill,  and  the  county  seat,   (Ottumna,)  and  a 
neighborhood  around  each  of  these  abundantly  larg^  enough  to 
oooupy  all  the  leisure  hours  of  any  minister  in  visiting,  lec- 
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turing,  forming  temperance  societies,  establishing  Sabbath 
schools,  &c. 

Directly  west  of  this  is  another  county  (Xishkakosh , ) 
(The  present  Ilonroe  County)  of  the  same  size,  and  perhaps  e- 
qual  in  fertility  and  beauty,  though  not  yet  so  -.veil  settled. 
If  you  were  to  send  one,  two  or  three  more  ministers  into  this 
county  and  the  ad joining ,  they  would  find  abundantly  enough  to 
do  if  they  had  a  mind  to  work*    This  will,  before  long,  be  ne- 
cessary to  carry  out  the  plan  of  mailing  timely  efforts  in  the 
early  history  of  these  settlements.    The  population  along  the 
Des  Moines  is  increasing  continually.    The  people  are  generally 
so  w^ll  pleased  that  they  write  bach  to  the  friends  -.Thorn  they 
have  left  behind,  encouraging  them  to  come  out.    They  seem  to 
regard  it  as  a  land  'flowing  v.rith  milk  and  honey,'     the  glory 
of  all  lands." 

In  January  of  1846  he  reports  much  sickness,  himself 
the  victim  of  the  intermittent  fever,  but  he  will  not  admit 
that  Iowa  is  an  unhealthy  country.    He  notes  with  pleasure  the 
incoming  population,  but  laments  over  the  fate  of  the  poor 
exiles,  banished  from  their  homes,  to  make  room  for  the  homes, 
schools,  churches,  and  civilization  of  the  white  man.  He 
writes  again  at  length  as  follows: 

"Since  the  middle  of  July,  hardly  a  week  has  passed  in 
which  I  have  not  been  prostrated,  for  a  day  or  two,  and  often 
more,  by  the  intermittent  fever.    Although  never  severely 
sick,  during  the  whole  time  my  labors  have  been  interrupted, 
and  often  entirely  prevented.    Many  appointments,  made  and 
regularly  met  during  health,  have  been  suspended,  and  others 
have  from  necessity  been  repeatedly  left  unfulfilled.  Prooa- 
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bly  not  one-fifth  an  many  sermons  have  "been  preached  as  during 
a  period  of  the  same  length,  previous  to  the  time  I  have  men- 
tioned.   Other  labors,  with  the  exception  of  visiting  the  sick 
and  attending  funerals,  have  been  proportionally  diminished. 

Sickness,  which  prevails  so  generally  during  the  --arm 
season  has  nearly  subsided,  and  returning  health  is  gladdening 
many  hearts.     Still  there  are  these  to  -horn  no  joy  or  gladness 
returns.     One,  a  young  woman  who  recently  came  into  the  coun- 
try, has  been,  within  a  few  months,  bereft  of  a  husband,  a  sis- 
ter, and  two  children,  and  nov'  returns  iO  her  distant  friends, 
with  only  one  little  son.     She  may  -veil  say,  "I  went  out  full 
and  the  Lord  hath  brought  me  home  again  empty." 

There  are  a  few  who  have  been  so  far  discouraged  by  sick- 
ness, as  to  talk  seriously  of  leaving  the  country.     This  feel- 
ing, however,  is  not  so  prevalent  as  to  procfcu.ee  any  sensible 
effect  cn  the  amount  of  population.    The  greater  part ,  per- 
suaded by  reports,  which  they  have  heard  of  prevailing  sickness 
in  other  sections  of  the  United  States,  declare  that  it  is  the 
season  and  not  the  country  which  is  sickly. 

Immigration  and  the  spirit  of  improvement  remains  uncheck- 
ed.    If  there  be  any  change,  it  is  that  of  increase.  Travel- 
lers up  the  "divide"  between  the  Des  I.Ioines  and  Skunk  rivers 
are  numerous.    Thousands  are  rushing  in  to  take  possession  of 
that  portion  of  country  abandoned  by  the  Indians  about  the 
first  of  October.     It  contains  six  million  acres,  and  is  of  the 
same  size  as  that  which  was  open  for  settlement  on  the  1st  of 
May,  1843,  though  not,  as  a  whole,  generally  regarded  as  its 
equal  in  value  or  fitness  for  immediate  settlement.     Still  there 
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are  portions  upon  the  branches,  and  along  the  shores  of  the 
Des  Lloines,  probably  unsurpassed,  if  not  unequalled  in  fertil- 
ity, beauty  and  facilities  for  improvements ,  by  any  other  part 
of  Iowa.    These  portions,  having  been  discovered  and  watched 
for  years  by  the  eager  immigrant,  are  now  seized,  claimed  and 
marked,  and  will,»  in  many  instances  be  contended  for  till  some 
rival  claimant  or  speculator  can  exhibit  a  certificate  of  entry 
from  the  general  land  office.    Town  and  villages  will  soon 
spring  up  west  of  us,  and  that  which  is  now  the  frontier,  will 
become  the  center  of  a  large  and  wealthy  state.    Shall  its  in- 
fancy be  consecrated  to  God?    Shall  it  be  brought  to  the  bap- 
tismal font,  with  prayers  and  tears,  in  the  arms  of  a  christian 
nation?    A  christian  nation  alone  can  answers 

The  tract  of  country  hitherto  called  the  New  Purchase, 
comprises  11  whole  counties,  beside  some  fractional  portions 
lying  on  the  west.    Five  of  these  lying  on  the  Des  lloines  and 
Skunk:  rivers,  I  have  partially  explored.     The  others  I  am  told 
are  less  eligible  for  immediate  settlement ,  and  contain  but  few 
inhabitants.     In  four  of  these,  which  I  have  visited,  there 
are  seven  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches.     In  Davis 
county  thero  are  two  New  School  Presbyterian  churches,  under 
the  charge  of  Rev.  '7.  A.  Thompson;  in  'Tapello  two  Congregation- 
al churches  under  my  own  charge,   (Agency  and  Ottumwa) ;  in  Ha- 
haska  there  is  a  Congregation^,!  church  under  the  care  of  Bro- 
ther G.  B.  Hitchcock,   (Oskaloosa) ,  and  an  Old  School  Presbyter- 
ian church, formed  and  occasionally  visited  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cowles;  in  Keokuk  county  a  Congregational  church  under  the 
care  of  Rev.  Charles  Burnham.     (Richland,  now  our  Clay  church 
in  Washington  Co.). 

The  eager  strife  of  the  whites,  to  gain  possession  of  the 
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country  just  loft  by  yhe  Indians,  bears  a  most  striking  con- 
trast to  the  slow  and  reluctant  step  of  the  recent  owners  in 
leaving  their  native  groves  and  prairies,  and  all  the  scenery 
associated  with  past  joys,  for  a  distant,  and  unknown  and  un- 
desired  country.    Many  of  then  were  seen,  in  companies  of 
twenties  or  perhaps  fifties,  floating  in  their  light  canoes, 
down  the  swift  current  of  the  Des  Lloines,  as  if  the  stream  of 
time  were  hurring  them  into  the  the  guld  of  oblivion,  and  yet 
they  could  not  fail  to  sto-~   a  wjo;e  om  tjos  we}.}.- remembered 
spot,  to  take  a  few  more  fish,  or  to  go  ashore  and  pas  the 
night  in  some  old  grove  -.vhich  had  often  sheltered  them,  and  vzas 
still  far  more'  hospitable  and  grateful  to  them  than  the  dwel- 
lings of  their  pale-face  supplant ers;  or  to  linger  awhile  a- 
bout  some  place  consecrated  by  the  ashes  no  more  forever.  And 
yet  maust  these  slight  transgressions  be  regarded  with  a  jeal- 
ous eye,  and  visited  with  rebuke  or  even  insult  by  their  ruth- 
less dispossessors?    Alas,  for  the  heasrblessness  of  my  coun- 
try men  I    Llay  God  forgive  themi     It  is  not  true,  that  the  wan- 
dering, unlettered  man  whom  we  thoughtlessly  call  savage,  cares 
not  for  his  home.    There  are  strings  in  his  bosom  which  have 
never  been  touched  by  the  cold  hand  of  avarice,  nor  rent  asun- 
der in  the  hot  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  fashion.    Ihey  will  vi- 
brate most  vigorously  at  any  sound  that  resembles  hone.  Says 
one,  the  wife  of  a  chief,  as  she  was  hurried  away,  "Ohl  let  me 
go  back,  and  take  one  drink  more  from  the  old  spring".  And 
yet  these  sensitive,  immortal  beings  are  to  be  driven  into  a 
distant  wilderness,  by  a  christian  nation,  and  left  to  perish 
for  lack  of  knowledge,  or  be  a  slowly  tortured  to  death  by  that 
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avarice  which  will  gladly  sell  a  soul  for  a  farthing,  llust 
christian  freemen,  in  a  nation  of  Christians,  be  compelled 
year  by  year,  to  witness  scenes  like  this,  and  do  nothing  "but 
sit  dorm  and  weep  over  them?    Is  this  the  spirit  of  him  who 
made  a  scourge  of  small  cords  and  drove  out  those  who  profaned 
the  temple,  and  indignantly  demanded  why  his  father's  house-- 
the  house  of  prayer — had  "been  made  a  den  of  thieves?    '.Tould  not 
the  incited  and  indignant  rebuke  of  American  Christians  abo- 
lish that  policy,  by  which  millions  of  heathen  are  made  and 
retained  within  our  borders?    Mast  immortal  men  be  carelessly 
thrown  away,  while  an  old  sword,  if  it  had  drunk  the  blood  of 
Tecumseh  or  Black  Hawk,  could  be  preserved  in  our  public  halls, 
as  a  glorious  trophy  for  civilized  men  to  behold?    Surely  an- 
gels must  loo'k  with  astonishment  upon  such  perversion! " 

In  August  of  1846.  ICr.  Spaulding  made  a  trip  to  New  England 
to  visit  his  mother  who  was  then  dangerously  ill.    He-  did  not 
return  until  late  in  October.     It  is  interesting  to  note  ho-:7 
thoroly  inauculated  with  Iowa  he  has  become,  and  how  superior, 
at  least  in  some  things,  Iowa  is  to  him.    All  this  appears 
in  his  report  of  March  1847: 

"During  this  long  absence  but  one  sermon  was  preached  in 
this  place,   (Ottumwa),  and  but  one  or  two  at  Agency  City, 
where  I  have  regular  appointments,  and  where  wc  have  a  small 
church.    This  fact  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the  destitution 
that  might  exist  without  any  supply  furnished  by  the  Home  ..is- 
sionary  Society.     Still  it  may  be  true  that  no  other  period  of 
equal  length  would  have  passed  during  the  year  withou  preaching 
of  some  kind,  and  perhaps  of  many  kinds.    Villages  in  the  :"ost 
are  subject  to  occasional  inundations  of  nroaching.    A  crowd 
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of  preachers  of  different  orders  will  make  their  appearance 
about  the  same  time;  and  each  will  he  anxious  to  preach  eit- 
her himself,  or  the  Gospel  as  he  understands  it.     In  this  way, 
we  sometimes  have  more  Gospels  than  one  in  the  same  place,  and 
almost  at  the  same  moment.    Various  hinds  of  truth  are  mingled 
together  in  such  wild  confusion  as  to  have  an  effect  as  had 
as  the  most  delusive  error.     There  is  no  time  for  thought  or 
reflection.    What  is  done,  must  "oe  done  quickly.    A  transient 
impression  is  made,  hut  rarely  any  lasting  effect  produced, 
unless  it  he  to  unsettle  the  mind  and  leave  it  a  ready  recep- 
tacle for  all  sorts  of  novelties.     Speaking  of  this  state  of 
things,  a  good  old  deacon,  formerly  from  Hew  England,  says, 
that  if  it  is  the  legitimate  result  of  the  command  of  Christ 
to  go  and  "teach"  all  nations,  the  word  teach  could  not  have 
"been  the  genuine  text,  it  must  have  been,  go  and  excite  all 
nat  i  ons . 

'A  few  months  absence,  although  naturally  attended  with 
some  evil  results,  had  also  good  effects.     It  taught  your  mis- 
sionary to  .feel  more  fully  than  before,  if  possible,  that  his 
heart,  his  work,  his  home,  his  hopes  and  his  destiny  were  in 
the  ^est — west  of  the  Mississippi.    The  shady  hills  of  New 
England  and  Pennsylvania  seemed  dark  and  dismal,  after  a 
three  years  residence  on  the  sunny  plains  of  Iowa;  the  Con- 
nect icut  and  Schuylkill,  uninviting  when  compared  with  the 
Des  Hoines;  but  above  all,  the  more  ready  access  to  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men  of  all  classes  and  every  degree  of  intelli- 
gence, when  relieved  from  factitious  formalities  and  the  pain- 
ful precision  of  local  ciistoms,  and  thrown  together  in  a  new 
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community ,  where  the  motto  is  "Do  or  dio,:T  renders  the  '"est 
a  desirable  field  of  labor  for  those,  -.hose  avowed  purpose 
it  is  to  "change  oust  cms,"  and  "turn  the  world  upside  down.'" 

In  his  ne::t  communication ,  Jul-/  1847,  from  Ottumwa, 
which  is  nor;  his  pemanent  heme,    .e  reports  that  two  of  the 
brethren  of  the  Hew  Purchase  have  laid  aside  cn  account  of 
sichnos:;,  but  that  there  are  decided  improvements  in  his 
own  parish.    He  writes: 

"There  has  been  more  reli.pious  interest  in  this  place 
during  the  last  --inter  than  ever  before.     Prayer  meetings 
were  held  two  or  three  times  a  -reek  until  prevented  by  the 
extreme  cold.    We  have  no~.r  a  meeting  once  a  y/eek,  and  recent- 
ly a  very  large  attendance.    V7e  hope  there  have  been  some 
conversions.    There  has  been  a  decided  moral  improvement  in 
the  community  within  the  last  year.     One  year  ago  bra-vis 
were  witnessed  in  our  streets  on  almost  every  public  day, 
and  shouts  of  drunken  revelry  often  broke  the  silence  of  night, 
ihe  Sabbath  was  openly  profaned  by  those,  —hose  religious  pro- 
fession would  seem  to  demand  the  utmost  reverence  for  it.  In 
one  instance,  the  little  room  in  which  I   ^reached,  was  in  the 
morning  crowded  — ith  an  audience  who  seemed  to  listen  with 
devoat  interest;  but  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  at 
the  hour  appointed  for  religious  worship,  only  four  persons 
beside  myself  wore  pro son. ,  while  twenty  or  thirty  men,  some 
of  -.Thorn  were  with  us  in  the  morning,  arid  some  of  whom  had 
been  professors  of'  religion,  might  be  seen  and  heard  from 
the  window  running  and  shouting  over  the  ice  on  the  river, 
Where  thoy  had  assembled  for  tho  purpose  of  taking  fish.  Ot- 
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her  instances  of  a  Similar  and  even  more  painful  character 
might,  "be  called  to  mind.    But  God  grant  that  wo  nay  be  per- 
mitted to  forget  the:-:.    We  rejoice  that  it  is  now  ot  .erwise. 
During  the  present  season,  those  who  have  -fished  to  fish  on 
the  Sabbat?,  have  generally  gone  -.There  they  could  neither  be 
seen  nor  heard  from  the  town.     Some  voices  which  v:ere  once 
loud  in  the  shouts  of  midnight  revelry  and  Sabbath  profana- 
tion, have  been  melted  into  the  tender  tone  of  prayer  and 
penitence.     Sabbath  congregations  in  the  afternoon  as  -•ell 
as  in  the  morning  are  large  and  interesting.    Prospects  of 
good  have  never  been  more  promising  than  at  present." 

In  his  next  report,  February  1848,  Mr;  Spaulding  notes 
with  a  good  degree  of  satisfaction  changes  for  the  better  that 
have  come  about  in  his  four  years  of  service  in  the  Few  Pur- 
chase: 

"Pour  years  have  passed  since  I  came  to  this  place,  i'hen, 
there  a-ere  but  fourteen  buildings  of  any  kind;  and  these  with 
two  exceptions,  were  built  -*ith  logs,  about  sixteen  feet 
sguare.    How  'ere  have  ouito  a  respectable  village  of  brick 
and  frame  buildings,  many  of  Which  are  two  stories  high,  and 
a  population  of  two  or  throe  hundred. 

V7hen  I  came  hero  there  was  out  one  individual  Who  '-as  a 
Congregationalist ,  v.nd  no  Presbyterian.     1Mb  individual  soon 
after  left  the  place.    After  laboring  a  portion  of  my  time, 
for  about  two  years,  we  succeeded  in  forming  a  church  -  ith 
eight  members.     7 our  other a  have  been  adaed  since  its  organ- 
isation, so  that  it  now  consists  of  twelve.    "During  the  same 
period,  three  other  churches  have  been  formed  as  the  result 
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of  my  labors;  two  of  which  are  also  in  this  county,  and  the 
r;ay  opened  for  the  formation  of  another,  which  we  hope  -ill 
soon  he  accomplished.     (These  four  churches  are  Ottunr.-a,  75d- 
dyville,  Agenoy  and  Oskaloosa.) 

This  may  seem  like  a  day  of  small  things—  and  it  realljr 
is  eg,  go  far  as  results  already  gained  are  concerned;  "out  if 
we  regard  it  merely  as  a  beginning,  as  a  foundation  for  the 
future,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  importance. 

These  churches,  though  few  in  numbers,  are  each  of  them 
in  prominent  "business  points,  and  I  believe,  es:ert  as  decided 
as  influence  for  good  as  many  larger,     I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  each  of  these  churches  might  have  more  than  trebled 
their  numbers,  if  it  had  been  their  policy  merely  to  increase 
innnumber  without  regard  to  character.     Indeed,  there  are 
instances  where  individuals  have  been  quite  disappointed, 
because  either  they  or  their  firends  -.ore  not  admitted  to  the 
church.     Still  we  have  not  entirely  escaped  the  necessity  of 
discipline,  but  have  more  than  once  been  obliged  to  pass  thru 
trials  of  this  hind,  both  painful  and  difficult,  and  are  of- 
ten disheartened  at  the  prospect  of  trials  yet  to  come.  Not- 
hing but  the  blessing  of  God  can  save  us  from  litter  annihila- 
tion.    It  is  only  the  hope  of  this  that  can  encourage  us  to 
labor  and  persevere,  in  the  morning  sowing  our  seed,  and  in 
the  evening  withholding  not  our  hand-kncv;i ng  not  whether 
shall  prosper  either  this  or  that ,  or  whether  they  both  shall 
be  alike  good.     'I'he  health  in  this  region  of  country  has 
been  good  the  past  season,  and  circumstances  of  outward  pros- 
perity cheering,    hay  God  grant  us  the  same  in  spiritual 
things  J " 


In  his  report  for  October,  1848 ,  Mr,  Spaulding  speaks 
of  a  meeting  of  the  General  Association  held  at  Fairfield 
and  of  the  college,  and  of  the  condition  of  things  in  his 
awn  parish  as  follow©: 

"Since  mp  last  report,  the  General  Association  of  Con- 
gregational Churches  in  leva,  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
I-'airfield.  i 

This  is  our  religious  festival,  our  going  up  to  Jeru- 
salem.   This  year  it  ~as  indeed  a  precious  and  soulchoering 
season.    Prom  the  apparent  humility,  harmony,  and  spiritual- 
ity, that  seemed  to  pervade  the  minds  of  the  brethren,  it 
seemed  that  the  hast er  himself  must  be  present.     I  believe 
it  was  generally  regarded  as  the  best  meeting  that  we  have 
ever  enjoyed  in  Iowa,    There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  in- 
terest in  those  meetings,  from  year  bo  year,  and  an  increas- 
ing anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  ministers  and  members  to  be 
present.     Some  church  members  come  frcm  quite  a  distance,  in 
addition  to  the  regularly  appointed  delegates,  to  attend  the 
meeting.    "?e  rere  gratified  and,  1  believe,  thankful,  to 
learn  from  the  reports  of  minor  associations,  that  more  had 
been  added  to  the  churches  by  profession,  during  the  last 
last  year,  than  during  the  two  preceding  years,  and  yet  -  e 
had  great  reason  to  be  humble,  because  the  number  was  so 
small.    '.7e  are  not  straitened  in  Coo.,  or  in  his  glorious 
Gospel,  but  in  ourselves. 

.  Hfpct  year  our  anniversary  is  at  Davenport,    here  our 
college  is  located.     The  first  building  is  already  reared, 
and  from  its  lofty  position  on  the  ~:estero  bank  locks  benign- 
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ly  down  on  the  Father  of  wa/tors.    Before  our  meeting  there s , 
-70  erroect  the  college  will  be  struggling  with  its  infant 
energies  to  bless  a  world.     It  is  the  offspring  of  Christ- 
ianity, and  we  hope  will  over  be  its  advocate  and  defender, 
possessing  the  spirit  and  principles  of  its  author." 

Speaking  of  his  own  field,  he  tells  of  a  Communion 
season. 

"It  was  an  interesting  season,  and  in  some  degree,  we 
hope,  v'hat  such  a  season  ought  ever  to  be,  a  time  for  repent- 
ance and  humiliation  before  God.     Gome,  who  had  been  a  source 
of  much  grief  and  anxiety,  came  in  and  confessed  their  re- 
missness and  backsliding,  and,  like  the  returning  prodigal, 
caused  more  joy  and  rejoicing,  than  those  "ho  -.vent  not  astray 
In  connection  with  our  communion,  four  children  were  conse- 
crated to  the  "Father,  Son,  and  holy  Ghost." 

The  impression  made  on  the-  congregation,  by  the  baptism 
of  these  little  ones,  we  believe,  was  most  happy.     One,  the 
husband  of  a  member  of  our  church,  a  non-prof esscr,  told 
me,  a  few  days  after  this,  that  he  wante'd  his  children  bap- 
tized too.    About  a  year  since  his  heart  was  almost  broken 
by  the  death  of  a  child,  and  wo  -.ope,  that  the  effect  of  it, 
has  been  so  sanctified  as  to  produce  a  radical  change  in 
his  character. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  say,  the  general  attend- 
ance at  all  our  meetings,  in  different  places,  is  becoming 
more  abundant  and  constant.     The  same  remark  has  been  made 
by  some  of  my  brethren  in  the  ministry.     ":e  really  hope  that 
God  is  inclining  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  hear    his  truth, 
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and  preparing  both  them  and  us,  for  better  things  than  we 
have  yet  realized  in  Iowa.    A  faw  Sabbaths  since,  an  Irish- 
nan  and  his  rife,  from  Ireland  the  present  season,  came 
several  miles  to  meeting.    They  arrived  near  the  close  of 
the  service,    he  said  that  he  was  glad  that  he  came,  if  he 
did  not  hear  much,  for  he  could  at  least  do  what  an  infirm 
old  woman  in  Ireland  had  dene  during  the  late  disturbances 
there.     She  came  hobbling  along  with  the  crord,  and  they 
ashed  her  what  she  T.ras  there  for?    What  could  she  do?    "Do  I 
said  she,  ITI  can  show  whieh  side  I  am  on." 

The  health  in  this  region,  has  been  this  season  thus 
far  very  good,  and  business  is  flourishing  remarkably  well 
in  this  little  tovm  of  about  oCO  souls.    A  printing  press  i 
already  in  operation  here.    The  .editor  of  our  paper  is  a 
member  of  our  church,  and  we  hope  its  influences  will  be 
good.    Pray  for  the  press  as  wall  as  the  pulpit." 

In  February  of  1849,  the  missionary  reports  a  Home 
llissionary  collection,  and  the  brethren  in  Her  York  office 
comment  upon  the  same  as  an  item  of  importance. 

The  report:     "The  general  interest  both  of  the  churche 
and  communities  in  which  I  have  labored  has  been  such  as  to 
give  increased  courage  and  hope  of  ultimate  success.  Yes- 
terday re  had  another  interesting  communion  season  in  this 
church.     In  the  afternoon  the  sermon  on  home  Missions,  re- 
quired in  my  commission,  ras  preached,  and  a  collection  ta- 
ken up.    Although  the  day  iras  stormy  and  the  congregation 
unusually  small,  probably  not  exceeding  forty  persons,  the 
amount  given  was  five  dollars  and  fifteen  cents." 
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The  comments:     "Humble  as  this  collection  may  seem,  it 
is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  that  it  should  have  "been 
taken  up.     It  does  something  to  settle  the  principle,  that 
the  people  owe  a  debt  of  gratitule  and  support  to  the  Society 
that  fosters  them.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  many  congregations 
appear  to  have  so  little  sensibility  to  this  obligation,  that 
the  missionaries  privately  relinquish  a  portion  of  their  own 
salaries,  ordering  it  credited  to  their  people,  instead  of 
risking  the  suspicion  of  money-seeking  by  taking  up  collec- 
tions for  the  Society  from  which  they  hold  their  appointments." 

Now  a  little  Congregational  church  building  begins  to 
appear  above  the  horizon;  and  a  larger  tRomish  church  also 
begins  to  show  itself.    (These  are  reported  with  comments  by 
the  Home  Missionary  as  follows: 

"The  summer,  -with  the  exception  of  a  short  time  of 
severe  heat,  has  been  delightfully  cool.     During  the  six 
years  since  this  region  of  country  has  been  settled,  I  think 
so  much  of  the  summer  has  never  passed  with  so  little  sick- 
ness.   Some  five  or  six  cases  of  cholera  (only  a  part  of 
which  have  been  fatal)  have  created  more  sensation  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  sickness  in  the  country. 

In  spiritual  things,  prospects  arc  rather  more  than 
usually  interesting.     In  two  particulars  they  are  somewhat 
cheering.     The  first  is  attendance  at  prayer  meetings.  An- 
other, the  hope  of  having,  at  no  very  distant  day,  a  house 
of  worship  of  our  own.    About  $500  have  been  subscribed  for 
the  purpose,  nearly  three  fourths  of  which  is  from  those  not 
connected  with  the  church.    This  sum,  even  with  some  additions 
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that  may  yet  be  made  to  it,  will  not  "build  us  a  cathedral, 
nor  even  such  a  house  as  many  interested  deeply  in  the 
welfare  of  our  church  think  we  need  and  ought  to  have. 

Another  body  of  professed  Christians  are  making  arrange- 
ments to  complete  a  house  this  fall,  rather  a  larger,  proba- 
bly than  we  shall  be  able  to  build,  which  will  o,nswer  the  dou- 
ble purpose  of  church  and  school  house  and  perhaps  parsonage 
besides;  as  I  understand  from  one  of  its  members,  the  pastor 
will  have  duties  to  perform  in  the  school,    This  body  has 
its  head  at  Home,   (or  perhaps  somewhere  else  just  now.)  They 
may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  obtain  something  from  their  Eastern 
friends,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  to  build  a  good  church- 
in  an  important  place.     Th&  Cornish  Bishop  of  Iowa  was  here 
about  ten  days  ago,  and  purchased  two  lots  very  pleasantly 
located,  for  which  he  paid  ^150,  and  took  the  deed,  made  to 
himself. 

The  citizens  of  the  place  were  called  on  very  generally 
to  contribute  something  towards  building  the  house,  as  it 
would  improve  and  add  beauty  to  their  town.     I  was  informed 
that  about  ^300  were  raised  at  once  -  the  amount  finally  ob- 
tained I  do  not  know.    Citizens  not  connected  with  any  church 
are  generally  very  liberal  in  giving  for  the  support  of  re- 
ligion without  regard  to  sect.     In  a  ndw  country,  those  lines 
which  separate  sects  and  classed  almost  as  effectually  as  the 
Alps  or  the  Atlantic,  for  awhile  disappear,  and  those  who 
have  had  no  dealings  with  each  other,  find  themselves  in 
familiar  intercourse.    Ha'opy,  indeed,  would  it  be,  if  this 
familiarity  always  produced  none  but  good  results.     But  it  is 

alike  available  for  all  purposes.    Sho  bishop  comes  here  and 
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all  are  anxious  to  see  and  hear  "the  Bishop  of  Iowa."  The 
bishop  of  a  little  town  is  a  small  affair,  in  comparison  with, 
the  Bishop  of  the  whole  State.    He  dwindles  like  a  constable 
in  the  presence  of  a  governor,  or  as  a  private  boarding  school 
in  Ilassachusetts  would  have  done  in  1854,  before  the  Ursuline 
Convent,  on  Mount  Benedict.    And  yet  it  is  due  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  of  the  "est  generally,  to  say  that  we 
know  of  no  instance  in  which  they  have  been  guilty  of  the 
excessive  weakness  exhibited  by  leading  characters  about 
Boston  fifteen  or  twenty  jrears  ago,  in  preferring  a  monastic 
institution,  as  a  school  for  the  daughters  of  professed  pro- 
testants  and  republicans.     Still,  people  in  the  East  and  "est 
are  governed  by  the  same  principles  of  human  nature,  and  are 
liable  to  be  led  astray  by  the  same  influences.    The  bishop 
and  his  adherents  understand  it  all,  and  can  wisely  adapt 
themselves  to  any  circumstances  or  state  feeling.    All  are 
invited,  and  even  urged  to  "go  and  hear  the  bishop  preach", 
even  by  some  who,  although  having  been  residents  in  the  place 
for  several  years,  have  never  been  known  to  hear  a  protest- 
ant  preacher." 

In  July  of  1850  Mr.  Spaulding  reports  a  growing  c.iurch 
membership,  and  the  meeting  house  emerging,  but  not  yet  an 
accomplished  fact: 

"During  the  last  quarter,  our  little  church  in  this 
place  has  been  doubled  by  accessions.     On  the  first  Sabbath 
of  April,  fifteen  were  added,  making  the  present  number 
thirty.     Of  these,  two  were  baptised,  and  for  the  first  time, 
became  connected  with  a  christian  church.     Of  the  remaining 
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thirteen  some  vrere  admitted  on  profession  of  their  faith 
though  they  had  been  previously  members  of  some  church,  and 
others  were  received  "by  letter. 

Our  house  of  worship  is  not  yet  completed,  though  we 
hope  it  will  he  done  in  a  few  months.     It  is  the  only  house 
of  worship  or  public  instruction  of  any  kind  in  town,  though 
I  suppose  we  have  at  least  six  hundred  inhabitants.    W*  feel 
as  though  a  beginning  had  been  made  in  this  community  -  though 
it  is  but  a  beginning  -  in  answer  to  the  prayer,  "Thy  king- 
dom come."    Four  years  ago,  last  February,  our  church  was  or- 
ganized with  but  eight  members.     If  we  have  the  same  ratio 
of  increase  for  the  nest  four  years  we  shall  feel  as  though 
it  was  the  Lord's  work.    But  we  are  taught  not  to  despise  the 
day  of  small  things.     I  think  that  we  have  abundant  reason 
to  thank  God  and  take  courage.    Our  prospects  were  never  so 
cheering  as  at  present.    Our  town  is  seven  years  old,  and 
never  did  a  child  of  that  age  exhibit  more  vigorous  health 
and  promise  of  a  steady  growth  for  seven  years,  or  even 
seventy  years,  to  come." 

In  January  of  1851,  at  the  end  of  his  seventh  year  of 
labor,  the  pastor  reports  progress,  one  item  of  it,  a  meeting 
house  completed  and  dedicated.    He  says: 

"This  day  closes  the  seventh  year  of  my  labors  in  con- 
nexion with  the  A.E.  Missionary  Society  in  Iowa.    At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  period,  there  were  but  fourteen  buildings 
of  any  kind  in  this  town,  and  thirteen  of  these  were  log 
buildings,  the  average  size  of  which  was  not  probably  more 
than  eighteen  feet  square..    But  few  of  these  were  occupied 
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at  all  at  that  tine,  the  tovm  having  "been  almost  entirely 
deserted,  on  account  of  severe  sickness  in  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1843,  the  first  season  of  its  settlement.    Che  cen- 
sus of  this  year  gives  us  a  little  mere  than  six  hundred  in- 
habitants.    This  town  is  on  the  Des  koines,  about  ninety-three 
miles  from  its  mouth.    The  only  towns  of  much  importance  on 
the  Des  Lloines ,  between  this  and  the  Lississppi ,  are  Keo- 
sauqua  and  Farmington ,  both  of  which  were  settled  about 
eight  years  earlier  than  this,  that  is  about  fifteen  years 
ago.    Parmington,  has,  by  the  census  of  this  year,  615  in- 
habitants, and  Xeosauqua  670. 

On  last  Friday,  our  meeting  house  was  dedicated,  having 
been  completed  during  the  last  quarter.     This  is  all  that  I 
can  report  as  having  been  done  during  this  quarter.  The 
building  of  a  meeting  house  in  the  'Test ,  as  far  as  ray  exper- 
ience and  acquaintance  goes,  is  as  much  the  work,  of  the  mini- 
ster as  gathering  the  church  or  preaching  the  Gospel,  he 
must  collect  the  funds,  make  the  contracts,  and  see  that  they 
are  met.    Acting  the  part  of  contractor  and  master-builder, 
he  will  do  well  if  he  can  escape  the  service  of  ho*-carrier. " 

The  secretaries  put  in  a  protest  against  making  the 
preacher  hod-carrier  and  contractor  in  the  following  vigorous 
terms : 

"It  is  too  true,  that  many  a  congregation,  both  at  the 
3ast  and  Tfest,  will -suffer  their  minister  to  do  this  sort 
of  work  for  them,  if  he  will  undertake  it.    They  will  not 
only  put  upon  him  these  secular  cares,  but  not  unfreouently 
while  he  is  thus  working  for  them,  they  will  leave  him  to 
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look  after  his  own  subsistence.     It  often  happens,  too,  that 
fault  is  found  with  his  management  of  accounts,  contracts, 
&c,  and  as  these  are  matters  of  which  all  the  people  feel 
perfectly  competent  to  judge,  he  can  scarcely  escape  anim- 
adversion; so  that  in  setting  up  the  tabernacle ,  he  upsets 
his  own  influence.    As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  it  is  bet- 
ter, if  it  can  possibly  be  done,  for  a  minister  resolutely 
to  devolve  such  labors  on  his  people;  they  will  be  apt  to 
respect  Mm  the  more,  and  retain  him  the  longer." 
The  report  continues: 

"last  Sabbath,  four  persons  united  with  the  church  by 
profession.     This,  in  connexion  with  the  communion  in  our 
new  house,  just  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Sod,  was  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  our  little  church.     One  member,  an 
old  gentleman,  who  had  been  several  years  in  the  'Test,  de- 
clared that  it  was  the  happiest  day  of  his  life." 

,  Personally  I  would  dissent  from  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  secretaries  in  their  comments  upon  this  report.  A 
preacher,  if  he  enter  into  the  work  of  his  parish  as  he 
ought  to  do,  simply  can  not  keep  his  hands  off  the  meeting 
house.    lie  wants  to  see  every  stone  laid  and  every  nail  dri- 
ven.   And  he  suffers  nothing  in  the  respect  and  affection  of 
his  people,  when  he  takes  off  his  coat  and  rolls  up  his 
sleeves,  doing  with  his  might  what  his  hands  find  to  do. 

At  the  end  of  seven  years,  as  Stated  Supply,  the  mini- 
ster became  the  settled  pastor  by  installation.    This  and 
other  matters  he  reports  in  August  of  1851: 

"This  day  closes  the  second  quarter  of  my  eighth  year 
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of  missionary  service  in  Iowa.    Bight  years  ago  this  day, 
was  the  last  day  that  the  native  Indians  held  possession  of 
the  region  of  country  around  and  upon  which  this  town  now 
stands.    The  T)es  I.'oines  River  Association  of  Congregational 
churches,  has  recently  held  its  annual  meeting  here,  this 
Association  no-  consists  of  ten  churches  and  nine  ministers. 
In  its  connection,  are  nearly  300  connumicants .    'Jo  seven  of 
these  churches,  during  the  past  year,    were  added  46  members. 
The  number  of  scholarssin  Sabbath  schools  ia  323.     Since  my 
last  report,  eight  persons  have  been  added  to  this  church, 
six  by  profession  and  two  by  letter;  four  of  these  have  be- 
come hopeful  converts  during  the  last  winter.     Our  church 
now  numbers  forty  one. 

In  February  of  1846,  this  church  was  organized  with  eight 
members.    Last  Saturday,  I  was  installed  as  its  pastor.  On 
Sabbath,  Hev.  Mr.  Heed,  Agent  of  the  A.H.M.S.  in  this  state, 
preached  a  sermon  to  the  church  and  congregation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Home  Llissions.    A  minister,  formerly  from  Ifew  England, 
remarked  that  it  sounded  very  strange  to  hear  Brother  Heed 
saying  what  we  must  do  for  Home  -missions,  we;  while  we  can 
while  we  can  almost  see  the  foot  prints  of  the  savage,  and 
hear  the  echo  of  his  war  whoop  about  us,  talking  about  Home 
Missions  I  and  why  should  we  not?    Te  are  children  of  Home 
Missions,  and  may  vie  not  become  supporters  and  defenders 
of  our  parent?    But  few  years,  we  hope,  and  have  strong  rea- 
son to  believe,  will  pass,  before  we  shall  cease  to  need  your 
aid,  and  joyfully  prosecute  the  work  of  refunding  what  has 
been  received  from  your  treasury." 
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Commenting  on  the  report ,  the  Jfaw  York  brethren  are 
moved  to  remark: 

"THiat  changes  do  a  few  short  years  work  out  in  our  new 
settlements.    How  soon  is  the  Indian  hunting  ground  turned 
into  the  fruitful  field,  adorned  with  churches  and  "blessed 
with  the  sweet  and  heavenly  influence  of  Christianity.  And 
how  speedily  do  those  whom  we  nurture  in  their  infancy,  "be- 
come our  most  efficient  helpers  in  eirt  ending  into  regions, 
yet  more  remote  and  destitute,  the  SpapeJ  of  the  kingdom." 

Now  comes  a  third  report  for  this  year,  1851. 

According  to  "brother  Spaul ding's  geography,  Ottumwa  is 
the  center  of  the  State,  and  predestined  to  be  the  capital 
of  the  commonwealth;  and  he  "beholds  in  vision  a  line  of 
packets  running  regularly  from  l.eokuk  to  Port  Des  hoines. 
These  prospects  are  recorded  in  his  communication  November, 
1851: 

"2he  first  quarter  of  my  labors  as  a  regularly  installed 
pastor,  under  your  commisssion,  closed  on  the  first  day  of 
the  present  month.    We  begin  to  feel,  and  I  think  the  com- 
munity about  us  feel  also,  that  the  Congregational  Church  is 
a  fixed  and  permanent  thing,  and  very  important,  both  in  the 
past,  present  and  future  history  of  Ottumwa.     What  influence 
it  may  have  on  the  well-being  of  immortal  minds,  both  in  this 
world  and  the  next ,  Cod  only  can  tell. 

Seven  years  ago  last  November,  your  missionary  came 
here,  and  could  hardly  find  shelter  from  the  qoIH.  and  stories 
of  winter;  but,  for  reasons  harldy  known  to  himself,  and 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  most  judicious  friends,  he  de- 
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cided  to  make  this  place  his  home,  and  the  centre  from  which 
he  should  travel  on  missionary  excursions,  through  a  country 
which,  "but  seven  months  "before  was  in  full  possession  of  the 
native  Indians.     So  comfortless  and  almost  uninhabitable  was 
this  place,  that  more  than  once  it  was  left,  ostensibly  for 
some  business,  but  really  for  health  and  safety;  and  so  cheer- 
less was  the  prospect  of  permanent  success  in  so  new  a  field, 
that  your  missionary  was  urged  by  one  of  the  most  able  and 
experienced  pioneers  in  your  service,  to  leave  it  and  take 
charge  of  a  church  that  was  then  without  a  pastor,  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  State. 

But  God  in  his  providence  ordered  otherwise.     The  con- 
sequence of  this  was,  in  a  few  years,  the  organization  of 
four  churches  in  this  region,  one  of  which  has  since  become 
extinct  (Agency) ,  while  three  still  survive.    The  church  here 
now  numbers  about  forty  members,  is  united  and  harmonious, 
has  a  house  of  worship,  and  since  last  March,  has  observed 
the  monthly  concert  regularly,  and  has  sustained  a  weekly 
prayer  meeting  since  its  organization  in  February,  1846. 
hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  v/hen  w«  shall  no  longer  be 
under  the  necessity  of  asking  aid  from  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society. 

Our  house  of  worship  has  cost  us  about  eight  hundred 
dollars.     0  f  this  twenty  two  dollars  were  kindly  furnished 
us  by  the  churches  of  Denmark  and  Burlington,  in  this  State. 
Besides  this  we  have  received  no  aid  from  abroad,  but  are 
still  about  two  hundred  dollars  in  debt.     ?or  about  one  half 
of  this  debt  the  pastor  is  personally  responsible  in  the  legal 
sense  of  the  term,  and  in  the  moral  sense  of  it,  will  undoubt- 
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edly  be  held  responsible  for  the  collection  and  payment  of 
the  whole  of  it.    Besides  this,  he  has  already  paid  in  cash, 
or  its  equivalent,  more  than  fifty  dollars,  and  labored, 
working  with  his  own  hands,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  more 
or  less  for  about  the  space  of  two  years  -  of  course  neglect- 
ing to  some  extent  the  duties  of  the  student  and  the  pastor, 
adding  nearly  nothing  to  his  library,  and  dropping  all  the 
periodicals  for  which  he  had  subscribed,  except  a  single  news- 
paper. 

It  is  generally  known  that  an  appropriation  of  public 
lands  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Des 
Uoines  Hiver,  was  made  by  Congress  some  years  since.  Recent- 
ly a  capitalist  from  Hew  York  City  passed  through  this  place 
to  explore  the  river,  with  a  view  of  contracting  to  complete, 
in  four  years,  the  whole  work  to  I-'ort  Pes  lloines,  about  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.     This  town  is  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.    This  town  is  net  far  from 
the  geographical  centre  of  Iowa,  and. is  regarded  confidently 
as  the  future  location  of  the  State  capital.    So  that  Cttumwa, 
which  seven  years  ago  had  no  existence,  its  very  site  being 
then  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  the  line  which  divided  ci- 
vilized from  savage  life,  is  yet  nearly  100  miles  south  east 
from  the  centre  of  Iowa,  and  probably  at  the  end  of  four 
years  more,  may  have  a  regular  line  of  packets  running  100 
miles  beyond  it  into  the  interior  of  the  State,  and  trans- 
porting the  commerce  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
valleys  in  the  United  States.    How  important  then  that  what- 
ever can  be  done  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  this  valley 
be    done  soon. 
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The  river  has  "been  higher  this  season  than  ever  before 
since  the  settlement  of  the  country.    Llany  of  the  farms  and 
suffered  but  little,  the  water  having  risen  but  a  f err  inches 
in  £he  lowest  building  on  ..Iain  street. 

The  health  of  the  country  still  continues  remarkably 
good,  though  the  season  in  which  we  always  look  for  sickness 
has  fully  come." 

"The  Ilissionary  at  Home."    These  are  the  fitting  head- 
lines of  his  next  report  (December  '52). 

Ottumwa  is  his  hone;  the  Des  Lloimces  valley  is  his 
home;  Iowa,  United  States,  and  world  are  his  heme.    He  says: 

"At  the  meeting  of  cur  G-eneral  Association,  a  minister, 
who  was  with  us  from  Connecticut,  remarked  that  it  was  the 
first  time,  and  probably  would  be  the  last  time,  that  he 
should  our  Association  several  years  ago,  said,  that  before 
he  started  from  home,  he  though  Cincinnati  was  in  the  ^est . 
But  when  he  reached  that  city,  he  found  the  people  still 
talking  of  the  T^est;  and  he  traveled  on,  as  far  west  of  Cin- 
cinnati, as  that  is  west  of  I.Iassachusetts ,  crossed  the  Fat- 
her of  waters,  and  stood  on  its  western  ban!:;  and  no—,  he 
says,  "Surely  I  must.be  in  the  7est."    Both  of  these  breth- 
ren seemed  to  feel  that  they  were  a  great  distance  from  home. 
But  I  am  now  at  home,  sitting  and  writing  at  my  own  table, 

in  my  oim  house,  about  eighty  miles  west  of  the  HississipT>i . 
I  have  been  here  more  than  eight  years,  and  may  well  begin 
to  feel  that  his  is  to  be  my  home  on  earth. 

About  a  year  since,  on  steoping  into  6110  of  the  fetisifi§§§ 
houses  in  town,  I  met  there  a  Catholic  Priest,  from  the  very 
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Court  of  Vienna,  in  the  heart  of  Austria;  and  he,  too,  seemed, 
to  "be  very  much  at  home.    He  seemed  familiar  with  everything 
about  him;  -  and  why  not?    He  was  in  the  midst  of  old  friends; 
some  of  ".vhorn  he  had  come  to  see.     He  could  tell  me  all  a- 
oout  the  young  American  fjko  had  been  imprisoned  in  Austria, 
and  the  reason  for  it.     "Thy,"  said  he,  "he  was  not  smart 
enough  to  conceal  his  true  character.     He  was  a  spy  -  a  spy; 
no  doubt  at  all  about  that,  sir.    All  governments  have  their 
emissaries  in  all  parts  of  the  world.    They  could  not  main- 
tain their  existence  in  safety  without  them"    But  I  replied, 
'We  permit  people  to  travel  where  they  plea.se,  and  when  they 
please,  and  to  say  and  do  what  they  please.'     'Ah  ha  J  indeed 
you  do,  when  they  say  and  do  what  pleases  you;  but  when 
they  displease  you,  you  mob  them,  sir  -  mob  them,  sir.' 
Then  he  gave  me  a  history  of  some  little  insignificant 
outbreak,  too  inconsiderable  to  excite  much  interest  in  the 
newspapers,  which  had  occured  a  few  days  previous,  in  a 
little  town  in  Iowa,  where  he  hapoened  to  be.    My  interview 
with  him  was ,  on  the  whole,  agreeable,  and  very  instructive. 

T7e ,  who  are  living  in  the  far  West,      do  not  Have  to  go 
to  Europe,  to  become  intimate  with  European  thought  and 
feeling.    "Te  can  sit  down  in  our  own  homes  and  hear  graphic 
descriptions  of  European  scenery.    V.re  can  converse  at  our 
leisure  with  those  who  saw  with  their  own  eyes,  the  grand 
army  on  its  march  to  I.'oscow,  and  its  shattered  fragments  in 
its  wild  and  precipitate  retreat.     If  I  ride  about  forty  or 
fifty  miles  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  I  find  myself  in 
a  settlement  of  Hollanders,  with  their  language,  manners, 
customs,  all  before  me.     Or  If  I  travel  westward  sixty  miles, 
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I  find  myself  in  the  midst  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Eungafcian 
revolution,  with  the  very  armor  with  wMeh  they  fought  the 
battles  of  freedom,  all  about  me.1' 

Brother  Spaulding  —as  evangelistic  in  spirit,  and  to 
some  extent  in  his  preeminent,  such  as  ^as  brother  J.  J.  Kill, 
^e  do  not  have  very  many  reports  of  revivals  and  large  ac- 
cessions.    Btlt  in  July  of  1855,  he  records  "The  Results 
of  a  Protracted  Ileeting."    He  writes: 

"The  last  quarter  of  my  labors  has  been  the  most  labors 
ious,  the  most  interesting,  and  the  most  successful  quarter 
of  labor,  which  I  have  spent  in  Iowa.     Hev.  C.  H,  Gates,  fo 
Fairfield,  spent  a  week  with  us,  and  Rev .  J.V. A. Toods ,  of 
Oskaloosa,  something  more  than  a  week,  preaching  from  day  to 
day.    heetings  have  been  generally  well  attended,  solemn 
and  interesting.    A  female  prayer  meeting  has  been  sustained 
daily,  for  about  five  weeks.    A  prayer  meeting  of  young  la- 
dies is  appointed  for  to-day,  to  be  sustained  solely  by  those 
who  have  been  hopefully*  converted  since  the  commencement 
of  our  meeting.    Yesterday,  eight  young  persons  were  added 
to  the  Congregational  church  in  this  place,  but  one  of  whom 
had  experienced  a  change  of  heart  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  our  meeting.     Other  cases  of  interest  still  remain. 
Many  countenances  -:ere  seen  yesterday  expressing  the  deeper 
earnestness  and  solemnity,  as  they  saw  their  companions 
and  friends  pay  their  vows  unto  the  Lord,  in  the  presence  of 
all  his  people ,  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  house.    We  hope 
that  these  are  the  beginning  of  better  days;  that  this  is 
not  an  jra  tc  pass  away;  but  only  the  dawning  of  a  more  glo- 
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region  of  country. 

Since  the  fall  and  early  part  of  the  winter,  the  churc 
has  felt  more  deeply  the  necessity  of  prayer  for  the  out- 
pouring of  G-od's  Spirit  and  the  revival  of  his  work  among 
us.     Several  meetings  for  prayer  and  conference'  ;?ere  held  in 
special  reference  to  this  end.     Our  faith  our  courage,  and 
our  diligence,  surely  ought  to  be  much  increased;  for  we 
have  already  received  more  than  double  for  all  that  ~re  have 
done  or  believed.    7e  can  say,   'Surely  the  lord  was  in  this 
place  and  we  knew  it  not.' 

Meanwhile  the  hand  of  chastisement  has  not  "been  with- 
held*   About  four  r.'eehs  since,  death  entered  our  duelling 
for  the  thrid  time,  and  "bereaved  us  of  cur  only  remaining 
child.    A  single  day  passed,  and  ":e  vere  called  again  fo 
follow  to  the  grave  of  a  niece,  a  s":eet  little  girl,  who  had 
said  to  her  father  ~/hile  in  health,   'Pa,  why  don't  you  kneel 
dorm  and  pray,  as  I.iamma  does?'     Sickness,  suffering  and  dis- 
appointment, have  visited  other  members  of  the  church,  and 
deserve  no  mention  as  "being  peculiar  tc  God's  people,  but  on 
ly  as  in  their  case  having  peculiar  alleviations  and  eve'n 
blessings  connected  with  them." 

In  his  next  re'oort  (November  '53)  Mr.  Spaulding  irrites 
again  of  special  religious  interest  in  his  parish;  of  the 
aggression  of  Romanism;  and  he  hears  the  distant  rumble  of 
the  approaching  railway  train  about  a  decade  distant: 
"I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  religious  interest  existing  at 
the  close  of  the  quarter,  though,  perhaps,  somewhat  abated, 
has  by  no  means  entirely  subsided.     One  hopeful  conversion 
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and  one  addition  to  the  church  have  taken  place  during  the 
last  quarter.    The  prayer  meeting  has  been  observed  twice 
instead  of  once  each  week,  and  the  attendance  lias  been  large, 
chiefly  of  young  people.    Our  congregations  also  on  the  Sab- 
bath have  been  large  and  attentive,  and  there  are  unusual 
indications  of  good  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place,  "here  I 
have  expended  a  portion  of  my  labors,     Sabbath  schools  are 
much  better  sustained,  both  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
scholars;  and  prospects  of  permanent  good  affected  in  con- 
nection with  my  labors  were  never  more  promising  that  at 
present . 

A  few  Sabbaths  ago,  at  the  Romish  church  in  this  place, 
two  young  girls,  who  were  approaching  the  communion,  vrere 
pointed  out  by  the  priest  and  set  aside.    What  was  the  rea- 
son of  this?    They  had  not  been  engaged  in  keeping  dirty 
shops  where  ardent  spirits  were  sold,  to  corrupt  and  bruta- 
lize their  fellow  beings.    They  had  not  been  seen  mingling 
in  riots  or  street  brawls,  or  been  guilty  of  drunkenness  or 
other  immoral  conduct.     Oh,  no  I    They  had  only  been  to  a 
school  where  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  ~7ere 
studied  instead  of  the  dogmas  of  Papac2f,     Such  a  result 
from  such  a  cause  can  only  do  good,  where  men  have  the  "Tord 
of  God  in  their  hands,  and  are  capable  of  reading  it. 

Thus  far  this  season,  there  has  beon  not  much  sickness 
except  in  case  of  children.    The  r»rospect  of  good  crops  and 
other  things  of  a  similar  character  are  calculated  to  cheer 
and  encourage  our  citizens.     They  are  at    ^resent  considerably 
elated  with  the  hope  that  a  railroad  will  be  completed  from 

the  Ilississippi  to  this  point,  in  about  two  years,  hocentl^ 
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this  county,  in  connection  with  three  others  lying  east  of 
it,  voted,  "by  a  very  large  majority,  probably  not  less  than 
two  or  three  to  one,  to  take  stock  in  the  proposed  road  to 
the  amount  of  ,>l-50,000.    Private  subscriptions  -//ill ,  perhaps, 
swell  the  amount  to  §600,000,    This  applied  to  a  distance 
of  eighty  miles,  will  give  about  •;7,50C  to  the  mile,  "'hat 
effect  such  an  enterprise  may  have  in  a  country  so  new  as 
this,  may  be  imagined.     Farms  have  been  selling,  in  this 
county,  during  the  past  year,  I  suppose,  on  an  average  of 
not  more  than  six  dollars  to  oho  acre,  whose  natural  fer- 
tility, is,  I  presume,  not  inferior  to  those  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Connecticut,  Hudson,  or  Mohawk.    What  a  population 
shall  we,  then  have,  when  ".re  are  brought  within  three  days 
of  Hew  horh?    If  distance  is  to  be  measured  by  time,  the 
^est  is  soon  to  be  blotted  out ,  as  far  as  its  magnificent 
distances  are  concerned.  ' 

January  1854  he  reports  ten  years  of  labor,  and  in  a 
way  apologizes  that  the  church  is  still  dependent  on  the 
home  Missionary  Society.    Ee  writes: 

"The  last  quarter  under  my  present  commission,  and  the 
tenth  year  of  missionary  labor  in  Iowa,  closed  on  the  1st 
of  November.    ITow,  what  are  the  results?    Ah,  that  question! 
It  comprises  doubts,  regrets,  sorrows ,  fears,  hopes,  joys, 
and  triumphs  not  easily  defined,  and  which  it  is  not  possible 
for  me  fully  to  spread  before  you  on  this  sheet,    huch  you 
already  know,  more  you  may  hear  in  the  future;  but  all,  who 
can  understand  and  except  Eim  who  sees  all  tl.ings  as  they  are? 

It  may  seem  strange  to  ycu  that  the  church  in  this  place 
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is  still  under  the  necessity  of  asking  so  much  of  your  aid; 
"but  were  you  fully  acquainted  with  its  history  from  the 
beginning,  you  v'ould  rather  be  surprised  that  it  exists  at 
all.     It  would  not  exist  but  for  that  -wisdom  and  grace  which 
have  their  origin  higher  than  the  earth.    Your  missionary 
was  not  invited  herd,  as  you  well  know;  he  received  no 
'call,1     unless  it  — as  from  above.     No  church  existed  here 
until  a  portion  of  fiats  labors  Had  been  expended  for  more  than 
two  years,  and  churches  had  been  organised  in  three  other 
places,  as  a  result  of  similar  labors;  and  when  it  was  or- 
ganised it  was  with  but  eight  members,  and  those  from  four 
different  denominations  of  Christians.     Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  this  hetero  gene  oiis  character  has  been  most  fully  sus- 
tained in  its  accessions  till  the  present  time;  and  it  is 
this  day  one  church,  not  from  the  sympathies  of  education, 
but,  as  we  hope,  from  the  higher  and  holier  principles  of 
regeneration.    There  is  evidencs  of  more  spiritual  unity  in 
it  rlow  than  ever  before.     This,  too,  is  plainly  the  result 
of  the  outpouring  of  the  holy  Spirit,  whieft  has  resulted 
also  in  the  conversion  of  souls.    Never  have  we  had  more 
crowded  congregations,  and  more  signs  of  promise  in  con- 
nection with  our  church,  than  on  the  last  Sabbath,  at  our 
communion  season." 

Two  years  passed  before  the  next;  report.    This  is  in 
Ilay  of  185G.     Ottumwa  has  become  quite  a  town.    The  Q,  is  on 
tis  way  across  the  state,  sure  to  strike  the  town  and  make 
of  it  a  city.    The  church  could  now  easily  come  to  self 
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support  only  that  the  Presbyterian  have  seceded  and  formed 
another  church,    "he  report  is  as  follows,: 

"The  first  quarter  under  my  present  commission  expires 
to-day;  and  I  am  to  preach  twice  on  each  Sabbath  during  the 
time.    This  is  the  first  period,  of  equal  length,  after  spen- 
ding more  than  twelve  years  in  the  ministry,  that  I  have 
preached  constantly  in  the  same  place.    Hitherto  my  labors 
have  been  either  partially  expended  in  other  places,  or  in- 
terrupted by  sickness.    Row,  I  am  called  to  the  duties  of 
the  Sabbath  by  the  clear  tones  of  the  church  jell,  as  they 
roll  up  and  down  this  beautiful  valley,  "'here,  less  than 
twelve  years  ago,  my  slumbers  were  broken  one  Sabbath  morn- 
ing by  the  shouting  and  cursing  of  boatmen,  and  where  often 
on  the  Sabbath  we  might  see  men  engaged  in  their  usual  occu- 
pations.   As  a  consequence  of  stated  worship,  our  congregation 
is  more  numerous  and  regular,  and  church-going  habits  are, 
we  hope,  becoming  as  fixed,  cn  the  part  of  some  at  least, as 
in  many  of  our  Eastern  towns.     The  Sabbath  is  less  disregard- 
ed; and  our  entire  population  are  more  reliable  supporters 
of  good  order,  and  of  good  morals  generally.    This  change 
has  re  sill  ted  in  part  from  the  immigration  of  a  more  solid 
class  of  people;  though  the  life  of  the  church  is  largely 
drawn  from  those  who  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  the 
t  own  • 

W«  might  probably  by  this  time  have  been  a  self-sus- 
taining church,  had  it  not  been  thought  best  by  some  of  our 
former  members  to  withdraw  for  the  puroose  of  assisting  in 
the  organization  of  another  church,  differing,  as  we  think 
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not  essentially  from  own.    I'o  twit  list  anding  this  defection, 
the  hope  was  expressed  by  some  of  our  members  that  wo  might 
be  self sustaining  at  the  end  of  the  year." 

In  his  next  report  (February  '57)  the  pastor  is  looking 
back  over  thirteen  years  of  service  in  Iowa,  all  of  it  in 
Ottumwa  and  vicinity,  and  he  is  not  sorry  that  ho  selected 
the  Hew  Purchase  as  his  field  of  labor.    This  is  the  report: 

I  have  had  the  exceeding  gratification  to  see  our  little 
house  of  worship  -  only  twenty  eight  feet  by  thirty  six  - 
almost  uniformly  filled  by  an  attentive  and  solemn  audience, 
perhaps  rarely  falling  short  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  persons 
on  Sabbath  morning,  though  at  night  usually  about  twenty 
less.    This  may  seem  like  a  small  matter,  judging  by  these 
present  numbers  alone;  but  when  I  recollect  that  this  town 
is  almost  on  the  line  of  l.Iissouri,  away  from  the  route  that 
emigrants  from  the  East  usually  pursue  in  their  journey  west- 
ward, that  it  is  settled  mostly  by  people  from  the  South, 
originally,  or  at  least  from  the  '."Jest,  that  it  is  now  on  the 
shortest  route  to  ICansaa,  and  on  what  will  soon  probably  be 
one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  to  the  Pacific,  I  do  not  know 
but  that  I  feel  quite  as  well  satisfied  to  have  made  this 
beginning  as  a  result  of  almost  thirteen  year's  labor,  as 
if  I  had  preached  all  this  time  to  a  congregation  of  eight 
hundred  or  a  thousand  in  an  interior  town  in  Connecticut  or 
Llassachusetts;  although,  in  the  latter  case,  I  should  prob- 
ably have  enjoyed  a  more  comfortable  support  and  better 
opportunities  for  intellectual  culture.     I  am  by  no  means 
of  the  opinion  that  New  England  and  her  colleges  will  be  all 
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on  this  continent  in  the  future  that  can  appropriately  bear 
the  sigiirum  'Ghristo  et  Ecclesiae.1     She  step  that,  under 
divine  guidance,  rested  firmly  on  Plymouth  Hook  more  than 
two  centuries  ago,  ".re  trust  shall  soon  be  firmly  planted  on 
every  point  of  cur  country's  domain.    The  Home  Missionary 
TTorkI    That  a  glorious  work  to  live  and  labor,  and,  if  need 
be,  to  die  for!    ~Te  do  not  understand  it  all  now;  but,  thank 
to  the  promise  of  our  Savior,  w e  may  hereafter. 

Uever  have  I  preached  to  as  silent  and  solemn  congrega- 
tions as  within  the  last  few  weeks.     It  seems  as  though  as 
were  not  far -from  the  kingdom  of  God.     God  grant  that  the 
petition  'thy  kingdom  come,'  may  be  answered  here  speedily." 

ITow  there  is  a  period  of  five  years  in  which  we  find 
no  report  from  Mr.  Spaulding  in  the  Home  Ilissionary.  Eow- 
ever  his  work  at  Ottumwa  goes  right  on  and  he  is  ail  the 
while  a  missionary  of  the  American  home  Ilissionary  Society; 
year  after  year  and  year  after  year,  November  the  first,  the 
date  of  his  first  commission,  his  commission  is  renewed. 

In  May  of  18G2  he  reports  evangelistic  Work  in  the 
midst  of  the  excitement  of  the  war: 

,Tr7ith  the  aid  of  Rev.  TC.  A,  Westervelt ,  who  was  former- 
ly pastor  of  the  church  in  Oskaloosa,  -.re  have  hold  a  contin- 
uous meeting,  for  throe  weeks,  in  a  neighborhood  about  two 
miles  distant  on  the  other  side  of  the  T)es  Moines,  and  an- 
other meeting  of  the  same  length  in  town.     In  the  first  m  et 
ing,  there  were  some  tan  or  twelve  hopeful  conversions;  in 
the  latter,  we  hope,  two  or  three.     Of  the  former,  seven 
united  with  the  church  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  January,  and 
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four  still  stand  as  candidates  for  admission  at  some  future 
time.    Ifljany  of  the  church  also,  we  hope,  have  "been  profitted 
by  these  meetings,  and  there  are  others  st'ill  outside  of  the 
church  and  who  give,  as  yet,  no  evidence  of  conversion,  who 
may  yet  be  brought  in.    We  do  not  believe  the  existence  of 
war  in  our  land  is  a  reason  why  we  should  not  look  and  labor 
for  revivals.    Every  few  days  the  corpse  of  a  soldier  is  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave,  or  is  brought  to  the  depot  of  the  rail- 
road to  be  carried  elsewhere  for  burial.     Some  are  brought 
back  sick,  and  wounded;  some  who  went  from  us  sick  and 
wounded  abroad,  and  some  have  fallen  in  battle.     In  going 
to  aid  in  the  installation  of  a  brother  in  the  ministry,  the 
delegation  of  this  church  had  occasion  to  pass  a  point  where, 
a  little  time  before,  about  two  thousand  men  had  been  enga- 
ged In  deadly  conflict,  and  the  railroad  track  had  been  dam- 
aged by  the  effects  of  the  artillery.    "~ar  has  not  actually 
been  brought  to  our  doors;  and  through  the  merciful  providence 
of  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  have  reason  to  believe  its  dark 
cloud  is  receding  still  further  from  our  View. 

I  feel  in  common  with  you  that  the  church  has  not  raised 
as  large  an  amount  for  my  support  as  they  should  have  done , 
and  yet  this  is  not  so.    much  the  fault  of  members  of  the 
church  who  control  their  own  property  and  have  subscribed, 
as  it  is  from  two  other  causes." 

In  February  of  1863,  the  missionary  reports  the  cheering 
presence  of  Rev.  Julius  A.  F:eed,  Agent  of  the  Jttmerican  Korne 
I.Iissionary  Society,  at  a  Sunday  service;  but  there  is  a  tone 
of  sadness  in  the  re-port  as  a  whole*     It  is  the  message  of 
a  sick  man,  nearing  the  end  of  his  career.     The  report  is 
as  follows: 
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"Last  Sabbath  was  the  bi-monthly  communion  of  the  church, 
Che  Agent  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society  for  the  State  of 
Iowa,  spent  the  Sabbath  with  us;  and  I  need  not  say,  we  had 
a  feast  of  fat  things.    We  were  blessed  with  a  fine  day  and 
a  good  audience,  and  I  hope  were  not  -"holly  imrecognised  "by 
the  great  I.Iaster  of  the  feast.     Still,  thoughts  of  sadness 
will  come  up  with  the  memories  of  nineteen  years  of    toil  and 
of  hope  often  deferred  till  the  heart  is  made  sick.    JSTot  a 
few  who  have  been  constant  or  occasional  hearers  are  no  more 
seen  in  the  worshipping  congregation.    Many  have  been  called 
to  their  final  account.     Some,  indeed,  have  left  behind  most 
gratifying  evidence  that  they  were  absent  from  the  body  only 
to  be  present  with  the  lord.     There  are,  too,  memories  of 
gracious  visitations  of  God's    mercy,  that  will  doubtless 
be  more  grateful  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.     One  thing 
is  quite  certain,  that  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  Gospel, 
and  of  all  things  subordinate  to  it,  are  more  clearly  ill- 
ustrated and  revealed. 

The  power  of  God's  truth  over  the  minds  of  men  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  keep  alive  his  Church  in  this  community. 
I  think  that  I  stated  in  my  last  report ,  that  our  house  of 
worship  was  in  process  of  renovation.     It  is  now  completed 
and  paid  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  sum,  and  at  an 
expense  of  about  .^325.    This  gives  a  somev/hat  more  cheerful 
aspect  to  our  condition,  at  least  externally,  and  we  may 
hope  that  spiritual  blessings  will  be  added." 

The  next  we  hear  from  Mr.  Spaulding,  is  a  .report  of  a 
Council,  June  2,  1863,  called  to  dissolve  his  oast  relation 


with  the  Qttumwa  church.    She  report,  written  by  Daniel  Lane, 
was  published  in  the  Iowa  Hews  Letter  for  July  1863,  and  is 
as  follows: 

"The  relation  which  has  existed  for  twenty  years  "between 
Hfiiv.  B. A, Span  1  ding  and  the  Congregational  Church  at  Ottur.iwa, 
was  dissolved  on  the  2d  of  June,  in  accordance  with  the  ad- 
vice of  a  mutual  Council.    Ina  announcing  their  result,  the 
Council  make  the  following  statement,  honorable  alike  to 
minister  and  people.     "re  trust  the  Ottumw?-  pulpit  will  not 
he  long  vacant . 

'In  coming  to  this  result,  the  Council  cannot  forbear 
to  express  their  satisfaction  in  the  evidence  laid  "before 
them  of  the  kind  feelings  and  attachments  mutually  existing 
between  Pastor  and  people.  1 

It  is  gratifying  to  attend  an  "jccliastical  Council  in 
these  days  of  ministerial  changes  and  give  advice  to  parties 
between  whom  there  are  not  only  no  criminations,  but  abund- 
ant testimony  of  personal  regard  and  of  deep  regret  in  view 
of  separation.    The  Council  also  express  their  own  regret  at 
.  the  loss  of  a  brother  from  their  ministerial  association  with 
whom  they  have  been  so  long  connected,  and  between  whom  and 
themselves  such  strong  ties  of  Christian  brotherhood  have 
existed.    Host  cordially  and  confidently  do  we  commend  him 
to  his  new  field  of  labor,  hoping  and  praying  that  by  a  change 
of  climate,  health  and  strength  may  be  given  him  and  his  be- 
loved family,  to  labor  long  and  successfully  in  the  great 
work  of  reconciling  men  to  Sod. 

To  the  Congregation  now  to  bo  left  destitute  of  a  Pas- 

tor,  the  Council  extend  their  christian  sympathies,  praying 
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that  Z ion's  God  will  appear  in  their  behalf  and  speedily 
send  them  another  Servant  of  Christ,  fey  whose  faithfulness 
and  piety  they  nay  "become  more  and  more  enlarged,  and  their 
influence  for  Christ  and  his  cause  he  made  stronger  and  stron 
ger.     '.Ye  commend  them  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  by 
whose  favor  and  grace,  our  success  in  efforts  for  personal 
piety  and  suefulness  is  secured.'" 

Previous  to  the  Council,  Mr.  Bpaulding  had  received  a 
call  to  Eau  Clare,  Wisconsin.    From  this  place  he  sends  a 
report  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society  (October  '65)  telling 
of  the  change  and  the  reasons  for  it ,  and  the  hardship  of 
it,  etc.,  as  follows: 

"In  consequence  of  a  step  which  has  cost  me  more  pain, 
anxiety,  and  misgiving  than  any  other,  and  perhaps  all  others 
of  my  life,  I  find  myself  more  than  550  miles  from  the  field 
of  labor  to  which  I  think  I  was  directed  in  the  good  provi- 
dence of  God  almost  twenty  years  ago.     It  was  then,  is  now, 
and  has  ever  been  what  is  in  the  common  parlance  of  the  "'est , 
as  used  by  all  christian  denominations,  a  hard  place.     It  was 
a  few  years  ago,  and  ,  I  think,  is  now  in  the  ratio  of  Ro- 
manists tc  the  whole  population,  second  to  no  place  in  Iowa 
except  Dubuque.    !To  day  the  property  owned  by  the  Romish 
church,  and  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  worship  and  education, 
I  have  not  a  doubt ,  exceeds  in  value  that  of  all  the  property 
owned  by  the  Protestant  churches  in  the  place.    Besides,  the 
Protestant  population  is  nearly  or  quite  as  heterogeneous  and 
as  much  divided  into  sects  as  can  be  found  among  the  same 
number  perhaps  any  where  in  the  'Vest. 
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The  size  of  the  Congregationalist  church  you  know.. 
Though  a  large  portion  of  its  members  reside  out  of  town,  it 
has  usually  exerted  as  much  influence  for  good,  if  ue  may 
judge  from  the  testimony  of  secular  men,  as  any  other  church 
in  the  place.     Its  house  of  worship  was  completed  six  years 
before  that  of  any  other,  except  that  of  the  Catholics.  I 
went  there  at  first  because  no  ether  one  of  the  brethren  from 
Andover  had  any  wish  to  go  there,  though  some  had  passed 
through  the  field  on  an  exploring  tour  before  our  several 
locations  were  determined.     I  have  staid  from  November  of 
1845  to  June  1863,  against  the  advice,  remonstrance,  and 
invitation  of  friends,  and  in  spite  of  the  machinations  of 
enemies.     In  all  this  I  joy  and  rejoice,  and  the  principal 
source  of  grief  today  is  that  my  conscience  would  not  allow 
me  to  stay  there  to  die.    ?ive  out  of  six  of  my  children  lie 
buried  there.    A  younger  brother,  the  only  one  who  was  living 
when  I  left  home  to  commence  my  studies  preparatory  to  the 
christian  ministry,  has  been  lying  buried  near  them  for  more 
than  three  years;  his  widow  and  orphan  children  are  still 
living  there;  my  only  sister  is  still  there,  and  I  find  my- 
self here  today,  induced  mainly  b-y  the  hope  that  the  bracing 
air  which  sweeps  across  this  latitude,  may  add  a  few  years  to 
my  frail  life,  and  give  me  the  ppportunity  of  trying  a  while 
longer  to  effect  something  in  :rhat  has  hitherto,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  been  a  not  very  fruitful  ministery.    The  church 
in  Ottumwa,  has,  I  trust,  reached  a  point  in  its  history  where 
it  will  not  be  forsaken  by  its  friends,  and  can  not  be  de- 
stroyed by  its  enemies.    At  least  I  have  a  firm  hope,  if  not 
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a  complete  assurance,  that  it  will  abide  under  the  shadow  of 
his  wings  who,  I  trust,  has  founded,  it,  and  remain  there,  as 
a  light,  as  long  as  the  wayward  shall  noed  counseling  or  the 
wanderer  reclaiming.     I  can  only  commend  it  to  the  care  of 
that  Shepherd  who  watches  when  we  all  sleep,  and  remains  when 
we  all  pass  away,  with  the  lull  conviction  that  I  have  loved 
it  with  a  love  which,  to  the  mere  skeptic,  seems  only  like 
folly  ana  fanaticism." 

From  Bau  Clare,  also,  he  sends  a  communication  to  the 
Iowa  Hews  Letter  published  February  '64.     The  communication 
is  dated  December  25,  1865,  and  is  as  follows: 

"'Watchman  tell  us  of  the  night, 

F or  the  morning  seems  to  dawn.1" 

Thus  I  hail  familiar  forms  and  faces,  which  I  seem  to 
see  far  beyond  the  visible  horizon  in  the  south-west,  scat- 
tered over  the  prairies  and  along  the  rivers  of  Iowa.  "Brigh- 
ter and  Brighter,"  is  the  heading  of  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Independent,  in  which  we  learn  that  a  'chief  pastorate,' 
in  New  York,  on  our  National  Thanks giving,  citing  slavery, 
as  a  great  national  disgrace  -  an  institution  which  had  in- 
cited this  monstrous  civil  war  -  'spoke  in  an  urw/onted  tone.' 
I  congratulate  the  Congregational  churches  of  Icwa  thai  if 
any  or  all  of  their  chief  pastorates  denounce  slavery  in 
terms  as  unequivocal  as  the  dealings  of  the  Savior  with  those 
who  had  made  his  Father's  house  a  den  of  thieves,  thoy  speak 
in  no  unwonted  tone.     Indeed,  when  the  line  of  apostolic 
succession  on  this  subject  comes  to  be  traced  by  the  hand  t>f 
the  future  historian,  it  will  most  surely  embrace  the  Con- 
gregational churches  of  the  north  west,  oven  if  it  be  not 
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mainly  indebted  to  them  to  fill  a  "breach  that  otherwise 
might  extend  over  the  entire  lenghth  of  the  last  generation. 

In  1818,  the  then  una hat t ere d  Presbyterian  church  of 
the  United  States,  "based  an  argument  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  throughout  the  world,  on  the  authority  of  Christ  as 
given  in  the  sermon  on  the  i.iount  and  on  that  of  the  great 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  as  given  in  his  address  at  Athens. 
This  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  has  ever  been  eag- 
erly embraced  and  warmly  defended  by  our  churches  at  the 
'Vest;  has  been  a  strong  bond  of  sympathy  between  them  -  a 
tonic  from  which  they  have  derived  the  more  vigorous  portion 
of  their  strength,  and  a  vital  source  from  which  many  of  them 
have  sprung  into  existence. 

Conservative  gentlemen,  so-called,  little  dreamed  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  pointing  out  these  churches  as 
centres  of  fanaticism,  that  they  were  simply  directing  the 
eyes  of  the  young  men  of  their  day  to  a  beacon  of  light,  for 
which  their  hearts  had  been  long  yearning.    Not  a  few  now 
live  in  our  midst  who  remember  the  mob,  which  dragged  a  ci- 
tizen through  the  streets  of  Boston  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  for  simply  teaching  that  slavery  v/as  a  sin  against  Sod 
and  a  crime  against  nature,  with  sentiments  of  loathing  as 
intense  and  bitter  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  feel  to- 
wards the  mob  which  fired  on  the  flag  of  our  Union  at  Charl- 
eston less  than  threee  years  ago.     If  the  latter  was  the  more 
desperate  and  dangerous  the  former  was  more  cowardly  and 
contemptible,  while  both  are  alike  ignoble,  bigoted,  des- 
potic, and  more  than  futile  in  securing  the  end  so  madly 
sought.    Prom  all  who  sought  to  make  themselves  respectable 
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"by  apologizing  for  any  such  outrage,  even  if  it  were  done 
only  by  denouncing  its  victim  or  the  doctrines  it  sought 
to  put  down,  many  young  men  of  that  day  were  anxious  to  whol- 
ly  dissociate  themselves,    nap  oily  the  rise  of  our  churches 
in  the  'Vest  quietly  opened  the  door  for  their  wake.    May  we 
not  then,  who  have  been  so  long  acting  as  a  vanguard  on  the 
frontier, .exposed  to  all  sorts  of  assault  from  all  sorts  of 
sources,  well  rejoice  when  the  roar  of  heavy  artillery, 
though  far  in  our  rear,  announces  the  approach  of  the  main 
body  of  Christendom  in  solid  columns  rapidly  advancing  to 
our  support.     I  imagine  there  will  be  a  love  feast  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  G-eneral  Association  of  Iowa.     I  ho^e 
brethren  will  not  so  far  forget  what  is  due  to  the  dignity 
of  Puritan  descent  as  to  shout  all  at  once  I 

But  I  took  my  pen  simply  to  redeem  a  promise  nade  to 
many  in  Iowa,  that  they  should  hear  from  me  through  the 
^lews-Letter .     See  how  I  have  wandered  from  the  text.  But 
how  can  one  write,  about  himself  in  these  stirring  times? 

3-ood  news  and  a  bracing  atmosphere  are  a  fine  tonic  when 
taken  together.    Add  to  this  more  than  two  week's  aid  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry  by  Pev.  K.H.LIorgan,  of  Minnesota, 
who  gave  us  zhe  Gospel  'with  great  plainness  of  speech,' 
which  has  by  no  means  been  unblessed  in  arousing  the  ener- 
gies of  the  church,  in  the  conviction  of  many,  in  the  hooe- 
ful  conversion  of  some,  and  you  have,  perhaps,  all  of  my 
history  worthy  of  public  record. 

The  Eews-Letter  is  a  most  -.velcome  monthly  visitor,  and 
is,  1  trust,  destined  to  do  a  great  work  for  Iowa  and  Llin- 

neaota,  and  thus  to  fill  a  large  Bpaoe  m  the  great  north- 
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west .     If  any  of  the  ministers  in  either  of  those  States 
are  ashamed  to  solicit  subscribers!  for  it,  I  hope  they  keep 
a  sharp  look-out  that  the  Efews-Letter  don't  get  ashamed  of 
them.    Please  direct  hereafter  to  Test  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin. " 

In  April  of  1864  he  writes  again  from  Eau  Claire.  He 
wishes  to  qualify  somewhat  statements  made  in  a  former  com- 
munication; at  least  to  interpret  the  things  he  had  written. 
He  writes  from  Test  Eau  Claire  as  f ©Hows : 

ir?7e  held  a  protracted  meeting  in  November,  on  nearly 
twenty  days.     The  church  seem  to  be  much  revived  and  streng- 
thened.    Rev.    H.H.  Morgan,  of  Uinnesota,  preached  and  la- 
bored with  us  daily,  through  the  meeting.    The  general  at- 
tendance and  interest  seemed  to  increase  regularly,  from  its 
commencement  to  its  close.     Indeed,  the  religious  interest 
seoias  not  to  have  much  abated  after  the  space  of  more  than 
two  weeks.    The  number  attending  the  weekly  prayer  meeting  is 
about  four  times  as  great  as  before  the  meeting.    A  number  of 
hopeful  conversions  has  been  the  result,  and  we  hope  the  in- 
fluence is  to  be  permanent.    Under  these  circumstances,  you 
oan  readily  conceive  how  embarrassing  it  is  to  be  physically 
unable  to  perform  all  the  labor  that  seems  to  be  needed. 

Perhaps  it  is  due  to  the  cause  of  Home  Missions,  if  not 
to  myself,  to  add  something  to  my  report  which  you  published 
on  the  144th  page  of  the  :;ome  Missionary  of  last  October. 
The  existence  of  the  church  in  Ottumwa  is  the  result  of  but 
a  portion  of  my  labors  during  'twenty  years  in  Iowa. 1  The 
organization  of  two  other  churches  was  a  portion  of  the  fruit 
of  these  labors.    One  of  these  is  the  church  at  Sddyville, 
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fifteen  miles  northwest  of  Ottumwa;  the  other  is  that  at 
Oshaloosa,  eleven  miles  north  of  3ddyville.    Only  about  one 
sixth  of  my  preaching  was  done  in  Ottumwa,  during  the  first 
of  these  'twenty  years; 1     and  only  about  three  fourths  of 
it,  during  the  last,  with  a  steady  gradation  toward  this 
result  during  the  most  of  the  intervening  period. 

It  is  perhaps  also  due  to  those  "brethren  who  want  in 
company  from  Andover  to  Iowa,  to  say,  that  if  no  one  of 
them.'had  any  wish  to  go'  to  the  field  assigned  to  me,  it 
is  equally  true  that  I  had  no  wish  to  go  to  any  other.  In 
ten  fields  assigned  to  as  many  laboreres  there  were  but  five 
churches,  and  some  of  these  so  small,  or  in  such  a  condition, 
as  to  be  not  much  of  an  attraction.    And  I  can  truly  say,  that 
though  I  have  been  present  and  sometimes  assisted  in  settling 
men  in  the  ministry  both  before  and  since ,  I  doubt  whether 
Conference,  Presbytery,  or  Council  ever  came  to  a  result  with 
more  entire  harmony  and  unanimity,  than  this  self  constituted 
council  of  ten,  which  in  the  space  of  perhaps  a  single  hours, 
assigned  a  field  of  labor  to  evory  one  of  its  members.  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  indorsing  -  and  have  not  a  doubt  that 
evory  other  one  of  that  company  would  as  cheerfully  do  the 
same  -  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  recently  received  from  one  of  them:     "But  as 
to  place,  we  did  not  intend  to  have  any  particular  wish.  I 
believe  each  brother  had  magnanimity  enough  to  take  the 
hardest  field,  could  it  have  been  determined,  and  had  that 
been  the  question  at  issue.    7e  knew  but  little  as  to  the 
attractive  or  repulsive  features  of  the  places,   (all  were 

hard  enough,)  or  as  to  their  future  relative  importance. 
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Such  considerations  Tier©  not  taken  into  the  account.' 

"'I  have  no  memoranda,  however ,  of  those  days  and  only 
care  to  cherish  the  recollection  of  "brotherly  love  and  mutual 
consideration  -  which  so  obviously  prevailed  and  is  to  last 
forever. 1 " 

In  May  of  1864,  the  Iowa  News-letter  gives  the  following 
information: 

"Rev.  3.  A.  Spaulding  has  been  compelled  by  the  failure 
of  his  health  to  give  up  preaching  for  the  present,  and  has 
returned  to  his  eld  home  at  Ottumv/a.    We  are  glad  to  have 
him  back  in  Iowa,  but  sorry  for  the  occasion  of  his  coming." 

The  Iowa  News-Letter  for  Hay  1867  gives  a  somewhat  ful- 
ler and  more  connected  account  of  the  3au  Claire  incident 
of  iir.  Spaulding's  experience  as  follows: 

"In  the  twentieth  year  of  his  labors  in  this  field  of 
his  early  love,  the  enfeebled  health  of  lf?«  Spaulding  led 
him  to  seek  the  bracing  air  of  a  more  northern  climate  in 
hopes  of  regaining  the  vigor  of  former  days,  and  he  spent 
nearly  a  year  at  Sau  Glaire  Wisconsin,  where  his  ministry 
was  very  acceptable  and  successful.    But  his  energies  had 
been  overtaxed,  the  exposures  and  hardships  of  missionary 
life  had  undermined  his  constitution,  and  with  a  heavy 
heart  he  was  conroelled  to  rest  from  his  work  as  a  preacher 
of  righteousness  and  to  seek  the  recuperation  of  a  shattered 
health." 

But  "the  recuperation  of  his  shattered  health"  was  not 
possible.    A  disease  called  in  those  days  the  consumption, 
tuberculosis  they  call  it  now,  was  fastened  upon  him.  He 
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had  less  than  three  years  more  to  live,  but  he  could  not  he 
idle.    He  was  ohosen  superintendent  of  schools  in  Wapello 
County,  and  held  that  office  up  to  the  tine  Of  his  death, 
which  occurred  March  31,  1867. 

Ilarch  has  always  "been,  in  Iowa,  a  harvest  month  for 
"Reaper  whose  name  is  Death." 

LIr.  Spaulding  was  married  April  5,  1847,  to  I.'Iiss  Ann  LI. 
Morris,  who,  with  their  daughter  Julia,  and  hosts  of  parish- 
ioners and  friends,  were  left  to  mourn  his  loss.  Llrs. 
Spaulding  continued  to  reside  in  Ottumwa,  up  to  the  time  of 
her  death,  ?eb.  8,  1203.     Julia,  the  only  remaining  child  of 
six,  is  still  (1912)  living  in  Ottumwa. 

So  we  come  to  the  close  of  the  na.rrative  of  the  life 
of  this  good  man.    He  gave  us  twenty  three  years  of  arduous, 
faithful,  self-sacrificing,  and  efficient  service.    He  chose 
the  hardest  field  open  to  the  Band.    He  was  a  home  missionary 
all  his  pastoral  days.    His  first  commission  was  dated 
Fovoraber  1,  1843,  and  the  last  one  expired  November  1, 
1865.    However,  lie  had  gone  to  Eau  Olaire  before  the  last 
commission  expired. 

His  obituary  (News-letter,  May  '67)  closes  with  the 
following  paragraph: 

"Ilr.  Spaulding' s  ministry  was  characterized  by.  simpli- 
city, thorough  devotion,  and  fidelity  to  the  consciences  of 
men.    Ee  preached  Christ,  Christ  only  and  always ,  and  desired 
to  live  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  do  more  for  Christ.  He 
had  not  the  spirit  of  party  or  sect ,  and  was    free  from 
Pharaseeism  and  Cant.    He  spoke  the  truth  in  love  and  with 
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the  patience  and  long-suffering  of  his  llaster,  was  healer 
of  breaches  and  a  composer  of  differences;  and  sought  the 
thing  that  made  for  peace.    He  was  endeared  to  good  men  of 
all  denominations,  while  he  was  independent  and  true  to  his 
own  convictions.    His  life  was  gentle,  uncorrupt ,  unassuming, 
and  of  good  report  from  them  which  are  without .    He  was 
retiring,  unobtrusive,  and  never  sought  an  advantage.  In 
humility  and  self-abasement  he  under-rated  the  usefulness 
of  his  life;  but  as  long  as  the  valley  of  the  Des  lloines 
shall  be  the  home  of  a  Christian  people,  his  work  shall 
remain;  the  standard  of  Jesus  which  he  planted  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  lifted  up,  and  his  memorial  shall  not  pass  a- 
way. " 

Surely  he  was  one  of  the  builders  of  the  commonwealth. 
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Seven  Sketch,  ALDEN  BUHHIL  R0B3IIIS 

Alden  Burrill  Hob bins ,  listed  as  to  age,  is  the 
seventh  of  the  Band. 

He  was  born  at  Salem,  Llassachusetts ,  February  18,  1817. 
Early  in  his  life,  the  family  moved  to  New  York  Oity, 
so  that  his  early  schooling  was  in  that  ©ity,  and  in  Brook- 
lyn, but  he  also  studied  at  Greenwich,  Jew  York,  Goshen, 
Connecticut,  and  in  2:is  native  term.    Ee  graduated  from 
Amherst  in  1839,  Dr.  Richard  Storrs,  Bishop  Huntington  and 
his  Band-fellows,  Alden  and  Hutchinson,  being  of  the  same 
class . 

Between  college  and  seminary,  he  taught  in  Hopkins 
Academy,  at  Hadley,  Massachusetts ,  and  the  academy  at  Paw- 
tucket  ,  Rhode  Island. 

He  began  at  Andover  in  the  fall  of  1840,  took  his  mid- 
dle year  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  K#w  Yor3c  City, 
and  then  returned  to  Andover. 

Almost  from  childhood  he  had  the  ministry  in  vieT:r.  Ho 
united  with  the  church  at  the  age  of  seventeen.    Ee  entered 
into  the  plans  of  the  Band  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  gave 
his  whole  heart  to  Iowa. 

Graduating  from  the  seminary  in  July,  he  was  ordained 
in  the  old  Tabernacle  church  of  Salem,  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  September  of  this  year,  1843. 

Seven  days  later  he  was  married  to  I.Iiss  illiza  0.  Hough, 
of  Canterbury,  Connecticut;  their  wedding  trip,  beginning 
the  nesrt  week,  was  the  famous  journey  west  to  their  Iowa 
field. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bobbins,  witM  Mr.  and  Mrs .  Lane,  entered 
Iowa  at  Davenport ,  coming  across  the  boundless  prairies  of 
Illinois,  from  Chicago,  in  a  prairie  schooner  with  A.  B. 
Hitchcock  and  wif e ,  then  located  at  Davenport.    Ihsy  went 
by  boat  from  Davenport  to  Burlington,  and  there  joined  a- 
gain  the  other  members  of  the  Band. 

Of  course  these  two  brethren  of  the  Band,  with  their 
brides,  were  present  at  the  ordination,  November  5,  at  Den- 
mark, though  they  had  no  part  in  it,  having  been  ordained 
before  leaving  New  England  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bobbins  -.  ere  at 
Burlington  on  the  day  of  the  ordination.) 

In  the  assignment  of  fields  to  the  various  members  of 
the  Band,  it  was  said;     "Those  having  wives  ought  to  be  pro 
vided  for  in  places  as  comfortable  as  any  in  the  territory. 

Brother  Lane  and  his  wife  were  claimed  for  Keosauqua. 
Bloomington  (I.luscatine ,  M  a  smart  town1'  of  four  hundred 
inhabitants)  was  considered  a  good  place  for  the  other 
bridal  party,  and  so  by  common  consent,  that  was  ceded  to 
brother  Bobbins ,  and  his  wife . 

The  to™  as  they  found  it  in  1843  is  faithfully  photo- 
graphed in  the  fallowing,  published  in  the  home  Missionary 
of  July,  1844:     "We  are  sailing  up  the  great  river",  says 
an  incoming  settler,  "Illinois  on  the  right,  and  Iowa  on 
the  left.    Twelve  miles  before  we  reach  the  'landing,'  we 
can  see  (across  a  large  prairie-like  island,  twenty  miles 
long,  seven  or  eight  wide,  formed,  as  if  in  wantonness,  by 
a  branch  of  the  Mississippi , )  a  few  dwellings  and  stores, 
apparently  thrown  in  among  the  hills  on  the  margin  of  the 
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river.    As  we  approach,  we  pass  "between  a  small  island  on 
the  left,  all  covered  with  dwarfish  trees  and  under  brush, 
and  another  island  on  the  right,  four  or  five  miles  long, 
and  one  mile  wi(i§,  more  heavily  timbered.    These  islands  are 
"both  flooded  -.Then  the  river  is  very  high.    As  the  boat,  puff- 
ing and  blowing,  nears  the  landing,  notice,  first  of  all,  a 
large  frrick  building,  a  little  out  of  the  town,  high  up  from 
the  river.     It  is  the  Muscatine  county  Court  Rouse.    It  lias 
a  cupola  upon  it,  and  pillars  in  front,  and  is  an  ornament 
to  the  place.    You  look  in  vain,  however,  for  the  least 
sign  of  a  church;  and  the  bell  of  the  "boat,  which  reminds 
you  that  her  stay  is  short,  sounds  ten  fold  more  like  your 
'church  going1  "bell  at  home,  than  any  you  will  hear  for 
years  to  come,  if  you  tarry  this  side  of  the  'Father  of  Wa- 
ters.'   There  are  those  here,  whose  eyes  have  filled  with 
tears  at  the  sound  of  an  unusually  large  hell,  on  a  new  "boat 
recently  'in  the  trade.'     It  is  like  the  'ranz  des  vaches' 
to  the  Swiss  soldier.    But  the  boat  has  left  you  on  the 
'bottom',  and  despite  the  'Iowa  House,'  with  its  bar-room 
in  the  cellar,  you  pass  through  the  mud  or  dust,  over  a  very 
gradual  ascent,  till  after  a  few  rods,  (enough,  however, 
for  two  streets  parallel  with  the  river,)  you  are  at  the 
base  of  a  hill  or  bluff,  rising  almost  perpendicularly 
sixty  or  seventy  feet,   (ISO  above  the  level  of  the  river.) 
There  is  no  way  to  escape  the  toil  of  ascending.     On  the 
way  up,  you  pass  here  and  there  the  stump  of  some  old  forost 
tree.    Upon  the  two  streets  parallel  to  the  river,  and  two 
or  three  others  crossing  them  at  right  angles,  are  dwellings 
and  stores  of  every  shape  and  size,    a  few  decent  brick  buil- 
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dings  two  stories  high,  no1*;  and  then  a  log-oabin  remaining, 
frame  "buildings,  standing,  some  side-77ise,  some  corner-wise 
and  some  broad-side  to  the  secret  -  each  man  having  consulted 
his  own  taste  (or  rather  his  purse)  as  to  size  and  shape, 
oolor  and  material.    Here  is  the  business  of  the  t&lfrij  and 
thousands  of  bushels  of  wheat  and  pounds  of  pork  are  exchan- 
ged for  goods  of  all  Blinds.    During  some  seasons  of  the  year, 
the  atmosphere  is  strongly  impregnated  with  the  smell  of 
lard.     On  the  sides  and  top  of  the  bluff  are  also  dwelling 
houses.    The  view  of  twelve  miles  up,  amply  compensates  the 
toil  of  climbing  the  hill. 

Bloomington  possesses  advantages  on  account  of  its  po- 
sition, commanding,  in  consequence  of  a  bend  in  the  river, 
a  large  inland  country.    This  makes  it  one  of  the  best 
situations  on  the  upper  i.dssissipps .     Otherwise  you  would 
wonder  that  a  town  should  be  planted  in  such  a  rough  spot. 
T7ith  the  exception  of  the  level  place  called  tho  bottom,  the 
whole  town  is  crossed,  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees,  by 
deep  'ravines.1     Some  of  them  contain  water,  others  are  dry. 
These  are  often  thirty  feet  or  more  in  depth,  and  too  steep 
to  venture  down  on  horse-back.    They  are  now  (Llay  1st), 
covered  with  grass  and  flowers,  trunks  and  stumps  of  old 
trees,  &c    Some  of  these  stumps  are  three  or  four  feet 
high.    The  trees,  from  what  I  regard  as  a  great  want  of 
taste,  are  almost  all  cleared  away,  and  it  is  not  until  you 
pass  without  the  town  limits,  that  you  find  the  'timber' 
still  standing.    There  being  no  under-brush,  the  green  grass 
grows  luxuriantly  among  the  burr-oak  and  hickory." 
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Here  is  another  picture  of  Unseat ine  in  1844.  On  page 
49,  of  the  Iowa  Band,  brother  Spfcxalm  Adams  quotes  from  his 
diary: 

"Aug.  13  -  At  Bloomington.    The  greatest  effort  at  town 
"building  this.    From  four  to  six  hundrod  people  here  are 
pitched  into  gullies,  and  tossed  about  on  the  hills.  But 
here  I  have  a  hearty  welcome  by  Brother  Bobbins  and  wife  . 
They  are  getting  ahead  of  all  the  rest  by  a  little  new-comer 
to  their  household.    I.Irs.  Bobbins  laughs  at  the  bachelor 
brethren,  and  pretends  to  have  such  a  caro  of  them.  I.Iater- 
ials  here  for  a  good  church;  and,  if  the  place  ever  is  any- 
thing, no  doubt  there  will  be  a  good  one." 

The  church  llr.  Bobbins  came  to  serve  was  a  Uew  School 
Presbyterian  church,  organized  July  6,  1839  by  Bev.  John 
Stoher,  a  New  England  Oongregat ionalist  in  the  employ  of  the 
American  Home  I.Iissionary  Society. 

There  was  in  the  town,  also,  an  Old  School  Presbyterian 
church.  Kearly  all  parties  felt  that  the  union  of  the  two 
churches  was  desirable,  but  the  Old  School  could  not  unite 
with  the  New  School,  and  the  Hew  School  could  not  unite 
with  the  Old  School,  so  they  did,  or  nearly  did,  the  sensi- 
ble thing.    They  came  together  in  a  Congregational  church. 
The  union,  however,  was  not  complete.    A  remnant  of  the  Old 
School  church  survived,  and  the  church  continues  to  this 
day  as  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lluscatine. 

Julius  A.  Reed's  account  of  the  organization  of  the 
Congregational  church  is  as  follows: 

"There  were  two  Presbyterian  churches  at  Lluscatine  when 
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Mr*  Robbins  arrived  there,  and  there  had  been  conversation 
between  Mr*  -Pay  of  the  Sew  School  and  31der  Farnswprth  of 
the  Old  School  about  a  union,  and  31der  Farnsworth  believed 
that  they  could  unite  only  as  Congregationalists .     On  I.Ir. 
Robbinss'  arrival  another  member  of  the  Old  School  proposed 
a  meeting  to  consider  a-  union,  which  was  effectual,  six  of 
the  Old  School  and  nearly  all  of  the  New  School  uniting  in 
the  Congregational  church.    With  this  Mr,  Robbins  had  nothing 
to  do  till  after  they  had  decided  to  form  a  Congregational 
church,  and  expressed  regret  when  informed  that  the  proposi- 
tion was  under  discussion,  lest  he  should  be  censured  for  it." 

Mr.  Robbins,  also,  tells  the  story  of  the  organization 
of  the  Congregational  church  in  Lluscatine,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  lluscatine  Academy  of  Science,  May  7,  1883,  in 
which  he  says: 

"In  the  year  1032  a  church  called  'The  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Musquitine    County,  Iowa  Territory'  was  organized 
in  the  city,  then  a  town  called  .Bloomington.    This  was  made 
by  its  constitution  a  nev;  sahool  Presbyterian,  and  was  supplied 
with  preaching  by  a  Congregational  Minister,  supported  by  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society,  a  society  at  that  time  sus- 
tained by  both  Congregationalists  and  New  School  Presbyterians, 
This  church  was  dissolved,  by  vote  of  the  Presbytery  of  Iowa 
City  in  1845.     In  the  last  part  of  the  year  1841,  and  the 
beginning  of  1842,  another  Presbyterian  church,  connected 
Ecclesiastically  with  the  'Old  School'  body,  existed.  There 
were  several  members  of  t:.e  Congregational  church  in  both 
those  Presbyterian  organizations  and  other  Congregationalists, 
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not  connected  with  either,  were  in  the  -own  and  vicinity. 
The  formation  of  the  Congregational  church  grew  out  of  an 
effort,  desired  with  great  unamity  by  all  these  parties 
to  unite  in  one  church.     It  was  organized  on  the  B9th  of. 
Nov.  1845,  with  articles  of  faith,  covenant  and  by-laws 
according  to  Congregational  standards,  v;ith  26  members; 
twelve  men  and  fourteen  women." 

Ephraim  Adams,  in  writing  of  the  settlement  of  Mr* 
Bobbins,  says:     "Soon  after  corning  to  Muscatine,  he  organ- 
ized the  church  of  which  he  was  pastor,  till  within  a  short 
time  before  his  death."    But  from  the  foregoing,  it    ill  be 
seen  that  the  church  was  organized  only  a  few  days  after 
Mr.  Robbins'  arrival,  and.  that  he,  personally,  had  very 
little  to  do  with  the  organization.     Of  course,  Mr.  Bobbins 
was  a  home  missionary",  and  we  will  expect  to  find,  however, 
that  he  was  not  as  prolific  in  reports  ^s  some  of  the  other 
brethren,  J.J.Hill,  or  B.A.Spaulding,  or  3.B.  Turner.  In- 
deed, we  will  find  that  .-is  reports    -ere  very  few  and  soon 
closed  up  entirely,  because  his  church  quite  early  came  to 
self-support.    His  first  report,  published  in  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary,  is  to  be  found  in  the  issue  of  April  1844. 

According  to  the  information  of  the  secretaries 
"Bloomington  is  on  the  Mississippi  river,  sixty  miles  above 
Burlington,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  below  Dubuque. :'  Shay 
also  give  the  information  that  "In  185?  it  contained  only 
75  inhabitants." 

The  report  is  as  follows: 
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"There  are  more  than  700  people  in  the  town,  and  there 
is  no  meeting-house  in  the  place,  except  a  small  Romish 
Chapel,  -.'hich  is  opened  only  occasionally.     It  is  placed, 
however,  on  a  lot,  as  good  as  any  in  the  toT:-n.    The  "hole 
belongs  to  the  Bishop  at  Dubuque,    ",'ith  characteristic  -is- 
dom,  the  land  was  long  ago  purchesed,  probably  for  a  sum 
merely  nominal. 

Several  hundred,  dollars  would  not  now  purchase  one  like  it. 

For  several  Sabbaths  after  my  arrival,  I  preached,  ac- 
cording to  a  notice  given  in  the  village  paper,  at  the 
court  house.    A  Congregational  church  has  been  formed,  with 
sound  articles  of  faith,  a  convenant ,  and  by-laws.  There 
are  connected  with  the  church  24  members  and  11  males.  v7e 
are  all  poor,  but  are  hoping  and  working.     They  have  hired 
a  small  room  which  """ill  ..old  nearly  100.    This  is  generally 
well  filled  on  the  Sabbath,  though  the  weather,  thus  far,  has 
been  unfavorable.     ]?or  this  they  are  obliged  to  pay  at  the 
rate  of  #50  per  year,  and  also  furnish  benches,  &c.     It  is 
the  only  one  we  could  obtain,  and  it  is  too  small.     It  is 
very  essential  that  we  should  immediately  erect  a  house.  We 
are  now  commencing  an  effort  to  do  so  in  the  spring  -  inten- 
ding to  build  such  as  we  can,  without  sending  to  the  3ast  ■- 
though,  in  a  few  years,  with  the  blessing  of  Cod,  we  hope  to 
be  obliged  to  build  larger.    The  people  here  are  well  supplied 
with  pork  and  wheat,  and  have  little  else.     It  will  be  only 
by  self-denying  efforts,  and  actual  personal  labor,  that  they 
will  succeed  in  getting  a  small  building.    Most  of  the  people 
here  have  no  church-going  habits.    Hence,  I  preach  regularly 
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twice  on  the  Sabbath,  and  hold  a  meeting  in  the  evening. 
The  audience  is  attentive  and  intelligent  -  a  niuaber  of 
educated  men  among  us.     I  have  made  it  a  great  object  to  in- 
duce the  members  of  my  church  to  feel  and  live  as  Bible  Chri- 
stians should.    The  monthly  concert  is  observed  by  us.  Co- 
pies of  the  Herald  are  taken.    There  is  a  County  Bible  Socie- 
ty.   Te  have  had  a  meeting  since  our  arrival,  and  have  re- 
solved that  every  family  in  tov/n  be  suoplied  with  a  Bible, 
and  an  agent  shall  be  hired  to  supply  each  family  in  the 
cotmty. " 

Rev.  Joseph  S.  Clark,  secretary  of  the  llassachusetts 
home  Hissionary  Society,  visiting  I.Iuscatino  this  same  year, 
1844,  reports  that  he  foimd  "Bloomington  a  village  of  about 
a  thousand  (Brother  Robbins  says  700)  and  Brother  Robbins 
and  people  are  taking  out  the  stamps  for  the  foundation  of 
a  church  building.     The  contribution  for  the  meeting-house 
are  mostly  in  form  of  building  materials  and  labor;  very 
little  money.     I  find  it  a  melancholy  fact  that  many  New 
England  people  in  these  parts  do  "out  little  to  aid  the  Gos- 
pel."   He  tells  of  one  man,  asked  to  subscribe  for  the  meet- 
ing-house, who  said  "He  would  give  -^5.00  toward  tearing  it 
down. " 

He  also  describes  a  trip  of  thirty  miles  with  Mr.  Robbins 
to  Tipton,  where  they  found  Brother  Alden  pleasantly  situ- 
ated, in  good  spirits,  and  doing  good. 

In  the  Home  Hissionary  of  Llay,  1846,  Mr.  Robbins  reports 
the  completion  of  this  building,  the  foundation  of  whioh 
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was  laid  among  the  stumps  in  1844.    He  says: 

"Since  my  last  report ,  our  place  of  worship  has  "been 
dedicated.     It  is  small,  but  built  by  a  home  effort,  and  is 
neat  and  comfortable.    "re  have  advanced  thus  far  in  opposition 
to  the  prejudices  of  many,  and  without  a  farthing  of  assist- 
ance from  several  of  the  most  wealthy  men  of  the  place  -  the 
ones  who  will  be  most  profited  in  a  pecuniary  sense.  Our 
house  has  been  built  and  furnished  without  any  appeal  to  east- 
ern friends.    The  struggle  has  been  a  severe  one  and  we  hard- 
ly see  how  it  is  we  have  succeeded.    3ut  'hitherto  hath  the 
Lord  helped  us.1     Indirectly,  at  least,  good  has  been  done, 
for  other  denominations  are  aroused  to  the  work  of  procuring 
houses  of  worship. 

The  renewal  of  my  commission  is  received  with  gratitude, 
first  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  and  nerrt  to  you  his 
instruments.    When  the  application  was  made,  I  did  not  see 
how  I  could  get  along.    The  rise  in  grain,  however,  has  been 
much  in  my  favor.    On  the  day  on  which  I  received  your  com- 
mission, I  had  been  to   to  obtain  the  avails  of 

a  subscription  for  my  support,  fifty  bushels  of  corn.  This 
sold  at  15  cents,  equals  $7.50;  deduct  the  cost  of  a  team 
for  two  days  in  hauling,  $2.25,  leaves  the  amount  of  five 
dollars  and  a  quarter.    But  this,  even,  is  a  relief. 

Our  Mormon  neighbors  are  preparing  for  Oregon,  as  you 
are  informed  by  the  papers.    You  have  no  idea  of  the  corrup- 
tion among  the  people.    They  are  now  receiving  their  endow- 
ments.   The  Lord  having  accepted  the  temple,  as  they  say, 
they  olaim  to  receive,  what  the  Savior  promised  in  the  last 
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chapter  of  Luke,  'to  "be  endowed  '.ith  power  from  on  high.'  One 
thing  in  which  this  endearment  consists,  is  the  power  to  dis- 
solve the  marriage  covenant.    All  are  at  liberty  to  select 
new  partners  if  they  choose;  and  many  have  chosen.     I  .am  told 
that  women  who  were  regarded  as  sincere  and  /irtuous ,  and  who 
could  not  be  made  to  believe  that  'spiritual  wife'  system  al- 
leged, against  the  Mormons,  was  actually  taught,  now  come  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  their  souls  inquire 
'What  shall  we  do?    our  husbands  have  left  us  and  tal^en  young 
wives,  and  we  and  our  children  are  left  destitute.'  £here 
was  a  woman,  whose  education,  the  circle  in  which  sr.e  moved, 
and  her  apparent  piety,  made  her  a  person  of  more  than  com- 
mon interest.     She  has  left  her  husband  and  her  only  child, 
and  is  about  to  seek  out  a  'spiritual,'  for  California." 

Mr.  Bobbins  gives  a  fuller  description  of  this  first 
church  building  in  his  Academy  of  Science  address,  in  1883. 
He  says: 

"The  church  held  its  services  of  worship  on  the  Sabbath 
for  several  months,  in  the  Court  Room  of  the  old  Court  House, 
occupying  occasionally  on  a  cold  or  wet  day,  one  of  the  of- 
fices in  the  lower  story  of  the  building.     It  then  removed 
to  a  room  furnished  for  the  purpose  over  a  store  on  Second 
Street.    Both  those  places,  the  Court  House  and  the  store, 
were  a  long  time  afterwards  destroyed  by  fire.    I  am  not  a- 
ware  that  the  church  had  anything  to  do  with  these  calami- 
ties.   Here  the  church  remained,  with  an  interval  in  the 
heat  of  the  summer  again  at  the  Court  house,  until  the  8th  of 
December,  1844',  when  they  removed  to  their  new  house  of  •'•or- 
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ship,  "built  on  what  was  then  quite  a  lofty  ascent,  by  a 
winding  path  through  stumps  of  trees,  to  a  lot  60  z:  140  feet, 
upon  which  now  stand  the  fine  residences  of  Mr.  Sample  and 
LIr.  Romulus  Hawloy.    This  building  was  of  brick,  facing  the 
river  but  on  the  rear  of  the  lot.     Its  dimensions  were  22  x 
40  feet;  its  timbers  or  joists  for  the  floor  were  cut,  hewn 
and  drawn  from  the  v/oods,  by  the  brethren  from  the  country. 
It  was  furred  and  lathed,  an  uncommon  thing  in  brisk  houses 
at  that  day,  here ,  the  pastor  and  the  brethren  working  at 
this.    No  application  for  help  on  the  part  of  the  church  was 
made  to  eastern  friends.    But  the  shingles  upon  the  roof  of 
the  building  were  voluntarily  given  contribution  from  the 
John  Street  Congregational  church  of  Lowell,  Mass,  and  af- 
terwards its  bell,  the  same  one  now  used,  was  presented  to 
the  pastor  by  several  individuals  in  the  Essex  St.,  now  cal- 
led the  'Union  Congregational1  church,  in  Boston,  Mass.  This 
bell,  weighing  with  its  yoke  etc.  about  600  lbs.,  was  too 
heavy  for  thereof  of  the  church  building,  and  a  wooden  tower 
of  plain  undressed  planks  was  built  for  it  in  1848.  This 
gave  rise  in  those  free  and  easy  times,  to  the  name  of  the 
church  as  the  'Stern  Thee!  Church.1" 

Again  Mr.  Bobbins  refers  to  this  building  in  his  address 
at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  their  fourth  building, 
August  17,  1892.    He  says: 

"The  first  was  for  a  house  of  brick  upon  block  56, 
lot  7,  on  Fourth  Street,  120  feet  from  Sycamore  Street,  on 
the  South  side,  but  fronting  the  rear  of  the  lot  and  facing 
the  river,  on  which  lot  there  is  now  the  rectory  of  the 
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Episcopal  church.    To  that  plao4  of  prayer,  with  the  bell 
upon  a  wooden  tower  in  the  rear,  giving  the  church  the  name 
in  those  pioneer  times,  of  the  'Stern  V'heel  Church',  we  liter- 
ally climbed  up  Zion's  hill,  through  stumps  of  the  primeval 
forest,  making  a  bee-line  from  about  v.- he  re  the  present  Met- 
hodist church  stands,  over  virgin  soil  to  the  very  steps  of 
the  humble  sanctuary.    T7e  occupied  this  house  from  1844  to 
1852.    That,  being  the  first  church  in  the  city,  used  en- 
tirely for  \70r3hip ,  and  dedicated,  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
building  and  adornment  of  others,  as  "ill  this." 

It  seems  from  the  above  that  the  people  began  to  occupy 
the  church  in  1844,  though  it  was  not  dedicated  until  Nov. 
30,  1845;  and  the  report  of  it,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not 
published  in  the  Koine  Missionary,  until  April,  1846. 

This  was  the  fourth  Congregational  meeting  house  in 
Iowa;  the  cost  of  it,  $900;  and  it  was  at  the  time  the 
best  of  our  buildings  in  the  State. 

Julius  A.  Reed  says  "Denmark  and  Pairfield  "/ere  the  only 
Congregational  churches  in  Iowa  which  had  houses  of  worship 
at  the  arrival  of  the  Andover  Band,  and  their  houses  '..■ere 
of  the  plainest  and  cheapest  style;  the  first  worth,  perhaps, 
^500,  and  the  latter  $300.    Rooms  in  private  houses,  often 
lumbered  with  furniture,  buildings  in  process  of  erection, 
unoccupied  stores,  barns,  and  groves,  •..ere  the  temples 
where  the  first  Congregational  ministers  assembled  the 
people  to  worship  God." 
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In  January  of  1848  we  have  his  nest  report  which  is  as 
follows : 

"Our  church  still  holds  on  its  feeble  way,  seemingly 
aroused  somewhat,  in  view  ox  the  lapse  of  four  years,  and  so 
little  done;  they  have  reason  to  feel,  and  I  think  do  foel, 
grateful  to  your  Society  for  so  much  aid  thus.  far.  There 
never  has  "been  so  hind  a  feeling  existing  between  preachers 
of  the  different  denominations  as  at  present,  and  never  so 
general  a  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  a  higher  standard  of 
piety,  and  of  the  outpouring  of  the  holy  Spirit  upon  us." 

Two  years  more  pass  before  the  next  report ,  and  the 
missionary  is  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  ministry  in  Iowa, 
and  hi  is  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  affliction.  The 
record  of  it  is  in  the  October  number  of  the  home  Missionary 
for  1850. 

First  the  secretaries  speak: 

"The  terrific  scourge  which  has  so  often  carried  de- 
solation in  its  career  along  the  shores  of  western  rivers, 
has  this  year  appeared  at  a  few  points  with  great  intensity. 
At  Iluscatine  (formerly  Bloomington, )  Iowa,  some  thirty  or 
forty  deaths  occurred  in  a  very  "brief  period.    Among  these 
victims  was  hrs.  31iza  C#  dobbins,  wife  of  .dev.  ^I&e.n  B. 
Bobbins ,  our  Missionary  at  that  plaee*    the  axinouncum.o^. 
this  event  fell  with  stunning  force  upon  a  wide  connexion 
of  friends  and  acquaintances,    77hat  the  desolation  must  be 
in  her  own  domestic  circle,  none  can  imagine  who  have  not 
themselves  been  as  .suddenly  involved  in  a  similiar  calamity. 
At  the  risk  of  violation  the  sacred  privity  of  grief,  we 
subjoin  a  few  sentences  from  the  report  of  the  smitten 
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husband,  informing  us  of  his  "bereavement." 

The  report  which  Mr.  Bobbins  gives  of  the  calamity,  is 
as  follows: 

"With  a  beloved  house  hold  scattered,  and  a  heart  almost 
crushed  by  my  affliction,  I  forward  you  another  report. 

A  little  more  than  six  weeks  ago,  we  moved  from  a 
contracted  and  unhealthy  dwelling  into  a  convenient  and 
airy  abode  that  we  hoped  for  many  years  to  call  home.  A 
little  more  than  three  weeks  ago,  wo  were  rejoicing,  in  my 
wife's  recovery  from  a  severe  felon  upon  her  finger.  On 
the  Sabbath,  (14th  July,)  with  an  unusual  degree  of  health 
and  spirits  she  attended  church  and  Sabbath  school.  On 
lionday,  she  had  a  slight  diarrhoea  which  did  not  seem  fully 
to  yield  to  any  of  the  many  remedies  applied,  (remedies 
applied  rather  because  there  had  been  cases  .of  cholera  in 
to?/n,  than  because  danger  was  apprehended,)  until  Tuesday 
afternoon.    At  that  time  I  gave  up  all  anxiety  about  her, 
and  leaving  her  in  the  care  of  two  or  three  ladies  and  the 
physician,  I  went  down  town  to  procure  some  one  to  spend 
the  night.     I  was  detained  by  a  violent  thunder  storm,  and 
was  gone  an  hour  and  a  half.    But  soon  after  I  left,  that 
terrible  disease,  the  cholera,  came  upon  her;  and  upon  my 
return,  the  first  and  fearful  salutation  from  my  dear  wife 
was  'Alden,  I  am  dying  with  the  cholera  I '     With  only  about 
one  hour  and  a  half's  notice,  I  was  callod  to  part  with  a  wife, 
precious  to  the  heart,  as  a  wife  is  only  to  a  Missionary, 
who,  leaving  other  fields  for  the  sake  of  preaching  Christ, 
has  often  thought  that  in  his  experience  was  fulfilled  the 
promise  of  'manifold  more  in  this  present  life.'     She  died 
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in  wonderful  peace,  saying  that  it  was  'sweet  to  have  a 
Savior  to  trust  to  in  such  an  hour1  -  and  testifying  by  a 
pressure  of  the  hand,  after  she  "became  unable  to  speak,  that 
that  trust  continued  to  the  latest  moment.     I  think  I  can 
how  to  the  will  of  God;  but  my  soul    is  overwhelmed,  and  I 
am  obliged  to  avoid  the  spreading  out  of  my  sorrows.  The 
Lord  knoweth,  but  I  can  see  no  reason,  but  in  my  own  guilt, 
why  one,  so  much  respected  and  beloved  and  so  necessary  to 
my  usefulness,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  should  be  thus  suddenly 
taken.    With  my  three  motherless  ones  -  of  two,  four  and 
six  years,  -  I  am  now  staying  about  among  kind  and  willing 
friends  -  and  as  yet  unable  to  decide  what  to  do." 

The  July  issue  of  the  Home  Missionary  for  1051,  records 
the  consolations  and  victories  of  the  Gospel.    Brother  Rob- 
bins  writes: 

,TIt  has  been  a  quarter  of  great  interest.     The  increasing 
seriousness  in  my  congregation  continued;  and  there  was  such 
marked  attention  to  the  truth  preached,  that  I  felt  almost 
compelled  to  hold  eztra  meetings  for  preaching  the  word. 
77  e  enjoyed  most  cheering  tokens  of  the  presence  of  G-od's 
Spirit  in  our  meetings. 

Most  of  the  church  have  been  much  revived  and  an  impulse 
has  been  given,  in  a  right  direction,  which,  I  trust,  will 
never  be  lost.     Our  prayer  meetings  still  continue  to  be 
full  of  interest,  and  we  hope  that  hencef orward,  through 
Christ  helping  us,  we  shall  gain  upon  this  worldly-minded 
people . 

At  our  last  communion,  eighteen  joined  our  little  church; 
eleven  of  these  were  by  professions;  the  most  of  the  remainder 
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were  of  those  "brought  out  from  their  hiding  places  and 
backslidden  state  through  the  influences  at  our  meetings. 

Among  the  hopeful  conversions  -/ere  quite  a  number  for 
whom  my  dear  wife  and  I  have  often  together  earnestly 
prayed;  and,  in  my  joy  there  has  been  a  strange  mingling  of 
sorrow,  that  she  could  not  have  seen  some  results,  long  de- 
layed, even  through  all  her  life  here;  results  that  would 
have  saved  her  hopeful  and  glad  heart  from  the  most  of  the 
sorrow  which  she  seemed  to  have  had  since  her  life  in  the 
Test  began.    But  our  Heavenly  Father  knows  what  is  best: 
'Though  He  slay1  us,  'yet  will  we  trust  in  him.'     I  am  try- 
ing to  'rejoice  in  tribulation.' 

This  revival  has  been  a  wonderful  blessing  to  me  in  the 
power  thus  given  to  rise,  in  some  degree,  from  the  crushing 
affliction  sent  upon  me." 

As  we  have  seen,  there  were-  three  small  children  in  the 
homo  when  their  mother  was  called  away.    For  a  time,  they 
were  with  friends  in  the  east.    But  the  home  was  lonely  and 
empty  without  them,  and  they  must  have  a  mother.    A  good 
mother  was  secured. 

The  venerable  Dr.  G.S.F. Savage  of  Oliicagc  takes  delight 
in  telling  of  the  Sabbath  which  Mr'.  Bobbins  spent  with  him 
at  St.  Charles,  111.,  in  1051.    The  Iowa  minister  tool:  his 
tert  from  the  book  of  Ruth,  and  put  a  good  deal  of  pathos 
into  the  passionate  plea  of  the  heroine  of  the  story: 

"Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  and  to  return  from 
following  after  thee;  for  whither  thou  goest ,  I  will  go; 
and. where  thou  lodgest ,  I  will  lodge;  thy  people  shall  be 
my  people,  and  thy  God  my  G-od;  where  thou  diost  will  I  die 
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and  there  vail  I  "be  "buried:  the  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more 
also,  if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me." 

There  was  at  least  one  interested  and  sympathetic  hearer 
in  the  audience  that  day.    Eer  name  was  HiSS  Mary  S.  Arnold, 
a  school  teacher  from  the  Bast ,  now  living  in  the  noma  of 
Mr.  Savage.    Being  approached  by  Mr.  Bobbins  on  the  subject, 
after  a  consultation  with  Dr.  Savage,  it  was  found  that  she 
was  ready  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  text  of  the  previous 
day.     They  were  married  at  Monmouth,  Illinois,  September  20, 
1851;  and  there  was  consolation  and  comfort  and  blessing  and 
gladness  in  the  parsonage  by  the  river  on  the  hill.  The 
children  had  a  mother  now,  and  six  other  children  were  born 
in  that  house.    Two  only,  of  this  group,  lived  to  maturity  - 
Esther,  the  wife  of  Dr.  George  3.  IThite  of  llarsovan,  Turkey, 
and  John  Alden  who  still  (1912)  resides  in  the  old  Bobbins 
house  at  Muscatine. 

Mr.  Hobbins1  last  report  to  the  Home  Missionary  is 
published  in  March  of  1855.    His  first  commission  was  dated 
November  1,  1843,  and  the  last  expired  nine  years  later, 
November  1,  1852.     In  these  nine  years  the  church  received 
from  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  aid  to  'the  amount  of 
§3,000,  and  from  first  to  last,  has  put  back:  into  the  treas- 
ury of  the  Society,  a  little  less  than  $7,000*    At  the  time 
of  assuming  self-support,  the  church  had  a  membership  of 
fifty  six  and  was  engaged  in  the  usual  work  of  building  a 
house  of  worship.     This  last  report  is  as  follows: 

"With  this  report  of  another  quarter's  missionary  la- 
bor, will  close,  for  the  present  at  least,  my  connection  with 
the  American  Home  Missionary  Society.    The  Congregational 
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church,  of  this  place,  i.ave  ventured  to  assume  my  support. 
They  are  building  their  second  house  of  worship,  anfl  -rill  be 
in  debt  for  it.    But,  having  raised  between  three  and  four 
thousand  dollars  towards  their  new  house,  and  meeting  now  in 
a  noble  basement  room  of  the  same,  they  feel  unwilling  longer 
to  ash  aid  from  the  American  Eome  Missionary  Society,  in 
supporting  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.    They  would  send  the 
inclosed  donation  ($15,)  as  a  token  of  their  future  inter- 
est in  your  Society.    Ily  installation  as  pastor,  which  has 
been,  from  various  reasons,  thus  far,  postponed,  is  ex- 
pected to  take  place  sometimes  during  the  winter. 

In  closing  thus,  my  nine  years'  labor  in  this  place  as 
a  missionary  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  I  feel 
somewhat  like  a  young  man  yust  ceasing  his  dependence  upon 
his  father,  and  starting  out  for  himself.    Many  a  bright  day 
have  those  quarterly  drafts  brought  into  a  pressed  and  de- 
pressed house-hold;  and  the  kind  words  often  found  with  them, 

have  been  also  precious  It  shall  be  our  object 

never  to  forget  how  much  we  owe  to  the  Society,  and  we  shall 
endeavor  regularly  to  do  as  well  as  remember. 

Our  present  place  of  worship  is  convenient  of  access. 
We  have  a  Sabbath  school  of  about  one  hundred,  and  a  well 
filled  room  at  our  preaching  services.    7e  hope  to  finish 
our  upper  room  next  year.    The  exterior  of  the  house  is  all 
completed.     Our  prayer-meetings  are  well  sustained,  and  we 
daily  hope  for  the  special  tokens  of  Sod's  presence." 

It  is  stated  in  this  report  that  the  church  was  at 
that  time  in  building  their  second  house  of  worship,  discard- 
ing the  old  building  while  it  was  yet  new,  having  been 
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in  use  only  eight  years.    The  reason  for  the  early  abandon- 
ment of  this  sanctuary  are  not  entirely  clear,  though  hints 
of  them  are  given.    The  people,  — hile  they  ware  building, 
hoped  that  they  would  soon  need  a  larger  house.     Then  it  is 
apparent  that  this  building  was  not  -.veil  located  up  on  the 
hill  among  the  stumps.     It  became  apparent,  also,  that  the 
natural  meeting  place  of  the  people  was  down  on  the  lower 
level,  nearer  the  river  and  closer  to  the  business  portion 
of  the  town. 

The  second  house  of  v;orship  was  erected  in  1852,  and  a 
third  in  1855.    The  unusual  conditions  calling  for  new  meet- 
Ing  houses  in  such  quick  succession,  is  explained  in  part 
in  the  address  of  Llr.  Bobbins  before  the  Academy  of  Science 
in  1883.    He  says: 

"In  October  of  1852  the  church  had  erected  another 
house  of  worship  upon  the  corner  of  Third  and  Chestnut 
Streets.    They  worshipped  for  about  two  and  one  half  years 
in  a  very  commodious  and  pleasant  conference  and  lecture 
room  in  the  basement  of  this  building,  and  in  June  1855, 
removed  to  the  upper  room  of  the  building.    The  dimensions 
of  the  house  were,  on  the  outside,  70  x  43  ft.     It  had  a 
spire  70  ft.  in  height  from  the  ground  with  a  large  hand, 
unfortunately  the  left  hand,  pointing  upward.     The  space  in 
the  lower  part,  or  basement  of  the  house,  was  divided  into  a 
director's  and  Sunday  school  room,  35  x  39  ft.,  a  Bihlfi  class 
or  committee  room  21  x  10  ft .  a  furnace  room,  and  a  hall 
9  x  39  ft.    The  pulpit,  cpiite  an  innovation  at  that  time,  was 
only  three  feet  from  the  floor,  though  there  was  a  gallary  at 
the  front  end  of  the  house.    The  house  had  72  pews,  and  with 
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the  gallery  would  seat  576,  and  cost,  including  the  lot, 
■1*57000.    There  were  in  the  church  at  the  tine  90  members  and 
the  prospects  of  abiding  and  growth  were  very  fair,  but  alas  I 
in  1856,  when  it  was  supposed  that  this  was  to  be  the  great 
central  city  of  Iowa,  an  ambitious  chage  in  the  grade  of 
Third  Street  was  made ,  and  we  Vers  left  in  our  church  building 
some  12  feet  up  in  the  air,  at  the  bottom  of  our  foundation. 
Obliged  either  to  lower  or  rebuild,  it  was  decided  after 
much  consultation  and  debate,  upon  the  first  day  of  £une , 
1857,  that  the  house  of  worship  on  the  corner  of  Third  and 
Chestnut  Streets  be  taken  dovm  and  rebuilt  on  the  rear  of 
the  same  lot;  that  30  more  feet  in  width  be  purchased  from 
the  nest  lot ,  and  that  the  dimensions  of  the  new  building 
be  increased  to  90  feet.     It  v.ras  ,.he  understanding  and 
expectation  that  in  three  years  or  leas ,  the  no/H  building 
Would  be  changed  into  a  business  bloclc  of  two  stores,  and 
that  immediately  thereafter,  ^  now  and  more  beautiful  house 
should  be  erected  on  the  corner.    This  work.,  under  the 
energetic  superintendence  of  Mr.  Joseph  -Bennett,  was  im- 
mediately performed.    After  holding  the  Sunday  services  for 
sixteen  days  in  what  was  then  called  'Mississippi  HallT  ,  a 
large  room  on  Tater  Street,  the  church  resumed  its  services 
on  the  11th  of  Oct.  1857,  in  tho  building  they  now  occupy. 
This  church  building  has  been  several  times  very  thoroughly 
repaired,  once  in  1856  and  again  in  1873,  and  at  other  times. 
The  general  crash  in  the  business  interests  of  the  country 
in  1857  hindered  the  completion  of  a  vast  number  of  plans  and 
among  them,  that  in  reforence  to  a  new  edifice  for  the  Con- 
gregational church.    And  those  disasters  left  the  church  en- 
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cumbered  with  a  heavy  debt,  which  after  some  years  was  re- 
moved, by,  anion;;  other  measures,  the  sale  of  the  site  re- 
served for  a  new  "building-.     On  Feb.  26,  18G0,  the  business 
committee  of  the  church  was  instructed  to  -purchase  90  z  140 
feet  adjoining  on  Third  Street,  the  old  site.    This  is  (at 
date  of  writing)  held  in  readisness  whenever  the  time  shall 
come  for  the  erection  of  a  new  and  more  commodious  house  of 
worship . " 

In  his  address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  for 
their  fourth  building,  in  1892,  Mr,  Robbins  repeats  the  story 
with  some  variations,  as  follows: 

""7e  occupied  the  first  church  from  1844  to  1852.  That 
being  the  first  church  in  the  city,  used  entirely  for  —orship, 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  building  and  adornment  of  others,  as 
well  as  this.    Then  a  corner  stone  was  again  laid  upon  this 
corner  of  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets,     here ,  with  a  bell  in 
the  tower,  and  a  steeple  of  good  proportions,  having  upon 
it  a  large  carved  wooden  hand,  gilded,  I  think,  and  pointing 
with  one  finger  -  (I  regret  to  say,  through  the  mistahe  of 
the  artist  who  carved  it ,  pointing  with  the  forefinger  of 
the  left  hand  instead  of  the  right);  here  wo  worshipped  with 
the  corner  stone  twenty  five  feet  higher  in  the  hill  than  this 
today.    Here,  with  wonderful  tokens  of  God's  special  presence 
and  blessing  in  the  turning  of  men  to  worship,  we  tarried 
until  1857. 

This  second  house  was  much  more  commodious  and  in  every 
way  more  desirable  than  either  the  first  or  the  third  house. 
3ut  in  1857  we  laid  on  the  corner  of  Chestnut  Street  and  the  ■ 
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alley,  the  stone  of  the  third  house  of  worship,  90  x  42 
feet.    Eere  we  expected  to  remain  only  three  years.     But  the 
rush  of  prosperity  which  had  come  berg  (as  in  other  places 
all  over  the  land)  in  that  same  year,  1867,  camo  to  a  mighty 
and  long  continued  stand  still,  and  money  was  to  "be  had  only 
"by  paying  from  eighteen  to  twenty  four  percent.    We  have 
tarried,  over  and  over,  making  costly  repairs  and  improve- 
ments and  yet ,  with  many  blessings,  for  the  long  period  of 
thirty  five  years. 

Death  and  other  removals  faking  away  many  of  the  early 
workers  and  givers,  and  the  pastor  becoming  old  and  wearied, 
tho  we  have  often  striven  to  arise  and  build,  it  has  only 
in  this  year  come  to  pass  that ,  with  younger  men  to  take  most 
of  the  burden,  so  far  a.s  that  burden  devolves  upon  a  pastor, 
and  with  the  older  still  ready  to  help,  we  come  again  to  lay 
a  corner  stone  TTo.  4." 

There  is  a  dearth  of  dates  in  the  life  of  Brother  Rob- 
bins,  for  he  made  few  changes  -  none  at  all  in  his  pastoral 
relations,  only  as  he  was  installed  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 
pastorate  and  become  emeritus  in  1891. 

There  were  changes  enough  in  the  parish  in  those  early 
years.    Three  new  meeting  houses  had  been  built  within  a 
dozen  years.    Mr.  Robbiias  himself  had  done  some  moving,  but 
was  now  established  for  life  in  his  commodious  home  on  the 
hill,  overlooking  the  River  which  he  loved  with  all  his  heart. 

People  were  going  and  coming;  the  town  and  church  were 
growing,  his  hands  were  full  of  parish  and  civic  work,  and 
more  and  more  he  was  called  upon  for  outside  service.  lie 
was  now  a  trustee  of  Iowa  College,  and  for  seventeen  years 
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from  1848  v/lien  the  college  opened,  he  was  president  of  the 
Board;  and  this  year,  1855,  he  was  one  of  the  incorporators 
of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  and  served  on  its 
3oard  of  Directors  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

One  of  the  notable  dates  in  Brother  Bobbins'  pastorate, 
is  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  his  settlement.    An  account 
of  it  may  be  found  in  the  December  issue  of  the  News-Letter 
for  1863  as  follows: 

"On  the  evening  of  Oct.  51st  a  great  gathering  took 
place  at  the  residence  of  Hev.  Alden  Bobbins,  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church,  to  commemorate  his  arrival  and  enter in 
upon  his  work  twenty  years  ago.    Greetings,  songs  and  speeche 
filled  the  hours.    The  congregation  presented  Brother  R.  a 
hundred  dollar  Bill,  as  a  gift  of  respect  and  affection  and 
the  ladies  added  an  elegant  i}r6Q  study  chair,  with  some  ap- 
propriate verses  written  by  a  twenty  years  resident  -  a  lady. 
A  handsome  rocking  chair  was  also  presented  to  Mrs.  R*  The 
verses  closed  with,  these  lines  - 

'God  grant  us  many  happy  hours  like  this, 

In  answer  to  our  prayer, 

That  distant  be  the  day  we  mourn 

Our  Pastors  vacant  chair.1 

Eon.  Jacob  Butler  accompanied  the  presentation  of  the 
'greenback,1  with  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  the 
pastor's  early  labors,  and  of  a  personal  sort,  -  frankly 
avowing,  says  the  Daily  Journal,  'that  on  first  acquaintance 
he  had  no  kindly  feeling  towards  either  the  pastor  or  his 
religion,  but  had  since  learned  to  cr.orish  for  him  the  most 
unbounded  love  and  esteem.'     A  note  from  the  young  people  of 
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the  congregation  expressed  the  hope  that  'when  tine's  de- 
cade again  rolls  round  this  happy  anniversary,  we  may  hold 
then  as  now  the  sweet  relationship  of  pastor  and  people.' 

When  our  Brother  landed. in  1.1.   (then  Bloomington)  in 
1843,  he  looked  in  vain,  said  the  Hone  Llissionary  for  July 
'44,   'for  the  least  sign  of  a  church.'     'Cohere  are  those 
here,'  he  wrote,   'whose  eyes  have  filled  with"  tears  at  the 
sound  of  an  unusually  large  hell  on  a  new  boat  in  the  trade. 
After  a  few  rods  (enough  for  two  streets  parallel  with  the 
river)  you  are  at  the  base  of  a  bluff,  rising  almost  per- 
pendicularly sixty  feet,    i'here  is  no  way  to  escape  the  toil 
of  ascending.     On  your  way  up  you  pass  the  stump  of  some  old 
forest  trees.    Then  at  the  top  of  the  "bluff,  Bloomington  is 
beneath  you. 

Upon  the  two  streets  parallel  to  the  river,  and  two 
of  three  others  crossing  them  at  right  angles,  are  dwellings 
and  stores  of  every  shape  and  size.    A  few  decent  brick 
buildings  two  stories  high,  now  and  then  a  log-cabin  remain- 
ing, frame  buildings,  standing  seme  side-wise,  some  corner- 
wise  and  some  broadside  to  the  street  -  each  man  having  con- 
sulted his  ov;n  taste  (or  rather  his  purse)  as  to  size  and 
shape,  color  and  material.    Here  is  the  business  of  the  town 
and  thousands  of  bushels  of  wheat  and  pounds  of  pork  are  ex- 
changed for  goods  of  all  kinds.  -  On  the  sides  and  top  of  the 
"bluff  are  also  dwelling  houses.     Che  view  of  twelve  miles 
distance  down  the  river  and  a  few  miles  up,  amply  compen- 
sates the  toil  of  climbing  the  hill.' 

The  'view'  still  amply  compensates.    He  saw  it  first  the 
autumn  after  this  description  was  written;  and  it  is  as  beau- 
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tiful  to  our  eyes  in  1863.    But  the  little  hamlet  has  be- 
come a  noble  town*     The  ravines  are  bravely  filled  up,  and 
the  sharp  pitches  of  the  'hill  country'  modified.  Beautiful 
houses  and  Christian  families  have  grown  plenty  under  our 
brother's  eye  in  these  twenty  years.     God's  work  has  pros- 
pered.   But  of  the  twenty  si:c  church  members  who  welcomed 
him  only  ten  survive,  three  of  one  family.     -  And  he  has 
himself  tasted  again  and  again  the  sharp  and  keen  anguish 
of  sudden  affliction. 

Mr.  Bobbins  closed  his  own  interesting  reminiscences 

thus : 

'I  conclude  by  saying  that  on  the  whole,  making  lue  al- 
lowance for  the  hind  and  easy  judgment  of  an  affectionate 
people,  I  owe  under  G-od,  whatever  there  is  good  in  a  long 
pastorate  and  such  unbroken  relations  mainly  to  my  cherished 
love  of  liberty,  my  hatred  of  intemperance  and  oppression  and 
my  indifference  as  to  staying  here  or  anywhere  else  unless  I 
could  have  the  privilege  of  thinking  as  I  pleased  and  speak- 
ing what  I  think  -  responsible  only  to  my  master,  Christ.  It 
has  sometimes  been  a  rough  road  to  walk,  but  in  it,  one  by 
one,  there  have  gathered  about  us  hearts  as  true  as  steel, 
and  men  and  women  dearer  than  brother  or  sister  by  natural 
birth  can  possibly  be.    To  not  a  few  such  I  am  glad  this  night 
to  give  a  fresh  and  warm  greeting,  on  this  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  my  pastoral  and  preaching  work,  and  congratu- 
late you  that  the  "ork  of  freedom  and  truth  goes  so  bravely 
on  in  our  land  the  world,  and  so  far  ahead  of  twenty  years 
ago. ' " 
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Another  notable  date  is  the  twenty  fifth  anniversary, 
Turn  to  page  75  of  tho  Iowa  Band  and  read: 

"On  the  18th  of  November,  1868,  in  Muscatine,  one  of 
the  busy  cities  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi ,  there  was  a 
great  gathering  at  the  house  of  a  pastor,  Alden  3.  Bobbins, 
ono  of  the  Band,     Within  that  modest  dwelling,  children  had 
grown  up  around  him;  about  him  now  wore  his  flock,  -  parish- 
ioners, friends  and  neighbors,  -  the  largest  social  gathering 
the  city  had  ever  seen.    3y  his  side  stood  ono,  not  the  first 
to  share  his  joys  and  Borrows  as  wife  and  companion,  but  for 
many  years  his  helpmate  indeed,  the  fruitage  of  whose 
exemplary  life  of  prayerful,  earnest  toil  was  in  the  scene 
around  her.    With  him,  too,  were  gathered  a  few  -  here  a 
brother,  and  there  a  sister  -  of  those  who,  twenty-f ive  years 
ago,  were  with  him  at  the  beginning  of  things.    The  silver 
wedding  they  called  it,  and  fitly,  of  pastor  and  people. 

It  was  easy  now  to  speak  of  incidents  and  dates,  to 
call  up  facts  and  figures,  to  set  the  present  membership  of 
the  church  of  two  hundred,  and  the  total  membership  from 
the  beginning  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-five,  over  against 
the  little  band  of  twenty-six  who  first  composed  it;  and  to 
set  in  array  the  figures  showing  the  twenty-four  thousand 
dollars  contributed  to  benevolent  purposes  during  the  last 
twenty  years.     It  was  easy  to  contrast  the  present  house  of 
worship  with  the  first  one  built,  -  the  little  brick  building 
at  the  top  of  the  hill,  among  the  stumps,  in  the  erection  of 
'which,  after  poc3:ets  were  empty,  the  brethren  brought  their 
bodies  to  the  work,  With  hod  in  hand,  carrying  brick  and  mortar. 

It  was  easy  to  go  back  of  this  to  the  old  court-house, 
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where  the  meetings  first  were  held,  and  then  to  i'ill  irp  this 
space  of  twenty  five  years  with  pleasing  incidents  of  revival 
scenes  recalled,  and  manifold  changes  wrought.     Easy  indeed 
was  all  this,  and  rich  and  rare  was  the  Booh  of  Chronicles 
opened  that  night  by  the  pastor  among  his  people. 

3ut  all  that  .vas  said,  ..11  that  was  thought  or  conceived 
of,  by  any  or  all,  -  what  was  it  in  comparison  with  oho  true 
history  of  the  twenty-five  years  there  under  review?  To 
give  that  history,  one  must  trace  the  workings  of  prayers 
adn  prayer-meetings  -  even  those  little  church  prayer-meetings 
of  the  olden  times  there,  held  in  the  afternoon,  because  Dea- 
con Lucas,  one  of  the  three  brethren  who  were  to  sustain  them 
lived  five  miles  our  in  the  country.    He  must  tell  the  story 
of  the  sermons  from  week  to  week  prayed  over,  studied  and 
preached;  of  the  good  seed  sown,  in  what  hearts  it  took  root, 
and  how  it  grew.    He  must  tell  how  children  grew  up,  were 
trained  and  moulded  by  church  and  Sabbath-school;  -"hat  sculs 
were  born  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  progress  of  the 
years.    He  must  relate  the  history  of  those  souls  in  their 
Christian  development  in  this  world,  and  tell  how  some  who 
have  gone  over  the  river  v.-ere  fashioned  and  ripened  for 
heaven.    He  must  portray  the  days  of  anxiety  and  solicitude 
on  the  part  of  both  pastor  and  people  in  days  of  weakness, 
when  that  church  was  among  the  little  home  missicnar2r  churah- 
es  of.  Io-.va.    Ee  must  show  what  was  the  part  of  each  and  all 
the  home  mission  workers,  who,  by  their  prayers,  labors, 
gifts,  and  sympathies,  sustained  it,  till,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  its  liberty  and  Christ-loving  principles  were  trium- 
phant, and  it  became  a  tower  of  strenght  among  sister  church- 
es in  the  state." 
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Biographical  material  for  the  next  decade  or  mora  is 
scant.    There  are  no  marked  changes  or  events  to  report. 
The  pastor  keeps  on  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  year  after  year, 
doing  his  work  diligently,  faithfully  and  cheerfully;  his 
good  nature  and  his  patience  never  failed. 

Of  course  he  is  constant  in  his  attendance  at  the  meetings 
of  the  General  Association,  and  has  his  full  share  of  respon- 
sibility and  service  in  these  meetings. 

In  1878  he  read  a  paper  favoring  the  ZTational  Council. 
Some  of  the  brethren,  including  Dr.  Salter,  —ore  oposed  to  it. 
In  1880  he  read  a  paper  favoring  a  restatement  of  our  creed. 
"Or.  Salter  took  the  other  side  of  the  question  in  another 
paper  (Dr.  Salter  often  took  the  other  side.) 

In  1886  Dr.  Bobbins  took  part  in  the  celebration  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  homo  missions  in  Iowa. 

In  his  address  he  said:     "VThen  we  decided  to  come  to  Iowa 
we  were  three  weeks  on  the  way.    Dr.  Tucker  of  Providence  said 
to  the  wife  of  one  of  our  number,   'You  are  crazy  tc  go  off 
west.     I  would  sooner  go  to  the  coasts  of  Africa.'     '"hen  we 
came  it  was  for  life.    Te  had  no  thought  of  ever  returning, 
except  for  a  visit  perhaps  in  the  far  away  future.    When  I 
promised  my  wife's  father  that  she  Should  if  possible  come 
back  in  five  years,  it  v/as  not  with  much  expectation  that 
we  should  ever  be  able  to  fulfill  that  promise. 

The  unique  experience  of  the  Iowa  Band  can  never  b©  re- 
peated.    The  first  time  I  went  over  to  see  the  River  I  swam 
on  its  sandy  surface  after  the  skiff  on  the  other  side  and 
returned  with  it  for  my  clothing,    berries  and  bridges  were 
there  none.    My  first  crossing  of  the  ^apsipinicon  was  on  my 
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knees  upon  the  saddle  of  my  horse.    Lly  first  pastorate  began 
after  "being  nine  years  a  candidate,  and  voted  upon  each  year, 
in  the  city  in  whieh  I  am  still  kept;  and  though  regarded  in 
some  respects  nert  to  Burlington,  the  least  uninviting  field, 
it  has  been  by  no  means  an  easy  one. 

I  was  an  Abolitionist  and  a 'fanatical1  temperance  man; 
and  as  such  often  threatened  and  often  felt  to  be  in  danger 
from  mob  of  pro-slavery  and  pro-whiskey  heroes.    When  asked 
as  I  have  often  been,  ho:-  it  had  happened  that  I  remained  so 
long,  I  have  ordinarily  replied  that  it  was  becaiise  I  did  not 
care  to  stay.     ^Tot  because  the  friends  there  were  not  dearer 
than  any  other  friends  before;  but  because  there  has  ever 
been  a  contest  on  hand  and  I  did  not  like  to  fight.     I  would 
rather  like  old  Isaac,  dig  one  well  and  give  it  up,  and  still 
another,  and  still  a  third,  and  give  them  all  up,  rather  than 
contend.    But  the  necessity  was  laid  upon  us,  and  so  it  is  to 
this  day,  for  even  now  the  combination  against  law  and  against 
justice,  and  the  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  of  mercy,  is  still  doing 
the  best  it  can  in  that  as  well  as  in  other  benighted  river 
t  owns . " 

So  the  decade  passes,  and  still  another;  and  the  pastor 
is  three  score  years  and  ten,  but  he  is  still  at  his  post  as 
busy  and  useful  and  happy  as  ever.    The  parsonage  is  not  yet 
desolate.     One  or  two  fledglings  remain,  and  the  mother  is 
still  there.    If  you  would  know  how  youthful  and  up- to- date 
the  venerable  old  doctor  is,  just  read  his  address  at  the  o- 
pening  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  February  4,  1889.  he 
says: 
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"I  am  honored  in  the  invitation  to  speak  to  this 
Association.    Having  witnessed  the  formation  and.  growth  and 
ending,  after  a  season,  of  two  such  Associations  in  this 
city,  I  am  honored  in  "being  considered,  for  all  that,  not 
discouraged,  out  still  in  favor  of  undertaking  the  work  so 
noble  and  so  good,  :ust  so  many  times  as  may  be  needed  to 
make  it  a  success.'7 

Speaking  of  the  uses  to  which  the  building  will  be  put 
he  says: 

"'.To  will  open  a  room  for  a  pleasant  and  clean  resort 
open  from  eight  in  the  morning  to  nine  thirty  in  the 
evening,  warm,  lighted,  furnished,  supplied  with  a  variety 
of  papers  and  nagazines  and  other  social  incentives  and 
innocent  relaxations.    Te  have  prayer  meetings  for  any 
one  who  will  attend,  and  Bible  classes;  and  lectures  on 
various  subjects,  literary,  scientific  and  amusing,  as 
well  as  those  that  are  religious  and  instructive.  It 
would  furnish  in  due  season  as  funds  may  bo  secured,  a 
gymnasium,  a  bowling  alley  for  the  clerk  and  student, 
a  toboggan  slide  over  and  down  our. mighty  bluff  for  those 
who  will  venture'  upon  it.  We  will  secure  the  best  possible 
arrangements  for  open  air  skating,  for  swimming,  for  riding, 
for  boating.     (You  will  not  realise  that  the  old  man  ad- 
dressing you  has,  for  want  of  any  man  wishing  to  skate, 
skated  alone  upon  the  river  ::ere ,  when  twenty-seven  years 
old,  and  with  a  good  deacon  in  his  church,  often  measuring 
our  strength  in  rowing  and  swimming  against  the  power  of  the 
stream. ) 
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We  would  show  how  to  redeem  and  make  Christian  even  the 
much  prostituted  base  ball,  as  -.veil  as  how  to  play  upon  our 
open  air  athletic  grounds,  the  cricket,  the  la*- m  tennis, 
the  gentle  croquet,  the  football,  and  old,  but  good  shinney 
and  quoits,  and  perhaps,  the  military  drills,  and  the  running 
and  jumping. 

7e  wish  to  help  men,  young  men,  to  only  those  things 
that  can  be  done  in  a  Christian  way,  and  those  that  can  be 
engaged  in  without  offence  to  the  devout  and  reasonably 
sensitive  Christian  of  any  order."    Is  this  not  enough  to 
prove  the  assertion  that  Brother  kobbins  was  still  a  young 
man? 

But  youthful  as  he  is  in  spirit ,  the  body  is  growing 
old  and  the  end  of  the  long  pastorate  is  net  far  away. 

In  1891,  after  a  service  of  forty-eight  years,  he  re- 
signs.   Of  course  the  peoolo  arilj  not  suffer  him  to  sever 
his  relations  with  them,  except  to  relievo  him  from  the 
heavy  burdens  of  the  work.    They  make  him  Pastor  3meritus; 
and,  though  not. treated  by  his  successor  with  the  consider- 
ation and  courtesy  which  is  his  due,  he  still  has  a  place  in 
the  services  of  the  church. 

He  gave  an  address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone 
of  their  fourth  building  in  1692. 

This  address  was  published  in  the  September  issue  of 
Congregational  Iowa    for  this  year,  1692.    Quotations  from 
this  address  appear  in  earlier  pages  of  this  sketch.  In 
this  address  he  tells  how  the  first  building  was  dubbed  the 
"Stern  Wheel  Church",  the  second  the  "damned  Yankee  church", 
and  the  third,  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  then  spealring  of  this 
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fourth  building,  he  says  it  is  to  be  "equal  to  any  of  its 
fair  companions",  and  the  meeting  place  of  larger  congrega- 
tions than  the  church  had  ever  known  before.     "This,"  he  says, 
"is  on  the  whole ,  the  best  place  in  our  city  for  a  church  for 
many  worshippers  -  close  to  the  river;  close  to  the  hotels, 
is  the  church  into  which  every  Sunday  brings  strangers  who 
are  sure  to  have  a  blessing  asked  especially  for  then  -  close 
but  not  in  the  business  section.    Business  has  never  inclined 
to  Chestnut  Street.    Although  our  lot  is  in  the  second  block 
from  the  landing,  there  is  nothing  west  or  north  of  us  that 
bears  a  semblance  to  a  store,  only  dwellings. 

"7e  built  our  third  church  that  it  might  go  down  to 
merchandise;  but  it  has  never  been  wanted.    The  price  offered 
for  the  ninety  feet  by  fifty  site,  with  the  spacious  building 
with  its  deep  laid  and  solid  foundation,  has  been  ridiculous- 
ly low,  so  that  when  we  please,  we.  can  afford  to  remove  .the 
building,  as  it  should  be,  giving  thus  the  whole  one  hundred 
and  forty  feet  so  much  needed  for  air  and  light  in  the  rear 
of  our  building. 

Can  any  one  deny  that  our  Elm-arched  Third  Street  is  the 
finest  in  the  city;  that  tho  houses  are  mostly  owned  by  those 
living  in  them;  that  they  are,  whether  humble  or  lofty,  fill- 
ed mostly  by  those  who,  at  least  have  self  respect  enough  and 
sense  of  God  enough  to  regularly  attend  divine  service." 

The  closing  paragraphs  of  this  address  are  as  follows^ 

"llay  that  Grod  who  has  thus  far,  during  these  many  years, 
kept  us,  as  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  save  us  from  error  in 
doctrine  in  life  and  recognize  us  still,  and  more  and  more 
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richly  as  a  church  "built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles 
and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ,  himself,  'being  the  chief  corner 
stone. 

May  the  old  record  of  this  church  as  giving  benevolently 
for  those  outside  of  itself  (on  an  average  for  27  years  "be- 
ginning v;ith  1851,  annually  §1,328.68),  at  least  not  "be 
lowered  in  that  whose  corner-stone  we  lay,  with  shouts  of 
praise  to  God,  and  with  tender '  recollections  of  those  who 
gave  With  us,  but  died  without  the  sight  of  this  day  of 
promise  and  new  hope! 

May  all  our  sister  churches,  of  the  Evangelical  faith, 
recognise  in  us  a  faithful  worker  for  all  truth;  and  all 
good  men  regognize  us  as  moral,  honest,  loyal,  patriotic 
workers  for  our  city,  state  and  nation  and  the    orld  every- 
where -  as  firm  against  evil  as  wa  are  for  the  good  -  and  as 
desiring  to  cherish  the  hind,  charitable  spirit  of  Hiffl  who 
came  to  see>  and  to  save  the  lost,  and  often  finds  among 
the  most  degraded  precious  living  stones  for  his  spiritual 
temple . " 

This  noble  structure,  "An  architectural  gem"  as  it  was 
called,  seating  1200  people,  and  costing  $24,00©,  was  dedi- 
cated Llarch  5,  1893. 

Dr.  Robbins  came  up  from  Talladega,  Alabama,    .here  he 
was  spending  a  season  with  his  daughter,  Lira.  Deforest,  to 
attend  the  dedication.     Of  course  he  had  a  part  in  the 
service,  and  that  the  most  appropriated  for  him,  the  dedi- 
catory prayer. 

A  memorial  window  of  this  house  bore  this  inscription: 
"a  tribute  to  hev.  Alden  B.  Robbins,  D.D.,  the  first  and 
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only  pastor  for  forty  eight  years ,  organizing  the  church  in 
November  of  1843." 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  muscat ine  church  did  not 
observe  in  any  formal  way  his  fiftieth  anniversary.  But 
the  occasion  was  not  entirely  overlooked.    Dr.  Magoun  re- 
membered it  and  wrote  for  the  huscatine  Journal  an  article 
with  this  caption:     "A  Marked  Huscatine  Date."    I'his  was 
copied  in  the  December  number  of  Conn-re  gat  ional  Iowa  in  1893. 

A  date,  he  says,  "Altogether  unexampled  in  Iowa  or  any 
other  state  west  of  the  hississiroi.     One  ta.it  anywhere  would 
be  a  marked  one.    A  half  a  century  of  an  ordinary  citizen's 
life  in  the  same  community  can  bo  easily  matched,  for  citi- 
zens are  many.    But  a  minister's  life  for  the  same  long  per- 
iod, given  "jo  the  service  of  one  of  the  same  church,  begin- 
ning in  the  very  infancy  of  the  to  -  ~n,  and  continueing 
through  all  the  changes,  many  and  great,  of  half  a  hundred 
years,  is  quite  a  matchless  thing.    And  throughout  our  bor- 
ders it  can  be  found  in  Lluscatine  alone.    I'he  case  of  Dr. 
Aldon  B.  liobbins  has  indeed  but  few  peers  in  the  land.  Bur- 
lington alone  in  Iowa  has  one  that  approximates  it,  that  of 
Dr.  William  Salter,  who  succeeded  Rev.  ho race  Hutchinson 
(d.  Ilarch,  1846,)  as  minister  of  the  Congregational  church 
there.    Dr.  Bobbins  came  to  the  territory  in  1845,  in  the 
same  company  of  young  ministers,  but  settled  at  once  at 
what  was  then  Bloomington,  and  through  a  kind  providence  and 
personal  ability,  fidelity  and  discretion  has  remained  in 
the  same  pastorship  ever  since.    From  1845  to  1895  is  a 
period  ample  enough  in  length  and  in  multitude  and  pressure 
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roughly test  any  man  in  any  calling  of  life ,  especially  in 
a  minister's  critical  position. 

How  many  pastorships,  successful  and  unsuccessful,  and 
not  much  of  either  have  begun  and  ended  since  young  Preacher 
Rob bins ,  from  Salem,  Kass. ,  came  to  the  village  of  Blooning- 
tonl     I  first  saw  him  there  one  year  later,  on  Oct.,  '4-4, 
and  have  had  his  work,  his  usefulness  and  his  character  in 
sight  ever  since,    for  some  years  his  neighbor,  and  for 
thirty  years  working  for  the  college  ,  of  which  he  v.as  one 
of  the  founders,  I  came  to  know  him  as  a  yoke-fellow  and 
personal  friend,  of  which  it  is  not  in  place  here  to  soeak. 
He  has  been  valued  for  council  and  help  through  a  much  wider 
sphere  in  these  years  than  his  huscatine  constituency  could 
survey.     !To  man  in  Iowa  more  so.    And  this  without  any  loss 
of  quiet  and  unpretending  ways,    he  has  belonged  to  huscatine, 
whatever  else  he  has  belonged  to.     It  was  inevitable  that  he 
should  come  to  be  a  sort  of  "minister  at  large"  v;ithout  the 
title,  the  pastor  not  only  of  his  own  peonle,  but  everybody 
else  who  had  no  pastor  to  whom  to  look.     Els  life  and  labors 
have  thus  become  an  integral  part  of  the  history  of  the  com- 
munity, never  to  be  separated  from  the  whole,     his  fifty 
years  in  the  Congregational  church  identify  themselves  first 
with  those  of  I.iuscatine,  and  then  with  the  first  fifty  years 
of  Iowa.    No  man  could  serve  so  -.veil  his  own  people  without 
serving  the  commonwealth  also  in  ways  to  be  gratefully  re- 
membered.    7;e  may  never  see  another  fifty  years'  pastorate 
filled  out  in  a  great  state  like  tnis,  but  here  is  one  to 
be  honored  and  rejoiced  in." 
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The  next  date  is  a  sad  one. 

I.Irs.  Mary  Arnold  Bobbins  was  "born  in  Bath,  Mains,  on  the 
second  day  of  June  1824.     She  received  her  education  mainly 
in  an  Academy  in  her  native  town.     In  1851  she  came  as  a 
teacher  to  St.  Charles,  Illinois,  sent  out  by  the  Society 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  teachers  for  the  'Test 
by  Catharine  Beecher  and  ex-governor  Slade  of  Vermont.  In 
her  case,  as  in  many  others,  this  form  of  Christian  service 
proved  an  introduction  to  a  life  work,    Wq  have  already  noted 
hov;  Dr.  Hobbins  found  her  here  at  St.  Charles.     She  came  into 
the  Muscatine  home  in  September  of  1851;  and  she  was  in  it 
everything  that  wife  and  mother  could  be.     In  all  nine  child- 
ren were  intrusted    to  her  care.    Por  forty  three  years  she 
ministered  in  that  home  and  filled  it  with  the  fragrance  of 
her  saintly  life  and  character,    xhe  olosing  paragraphs  of 
the  obituary  appearing  in  the  Minutes  of  1895  are  as  follows: 

"In  conneetion  with  her  domestic  duties,  and  in  addition 
thereto,  her  labors  as  a  pastor's  wife  in  church,  Sabbath 
school,  and  society,  r/ore  abundant  and  useful.  Especially 
wa3  it  a  pleasure  to  her  to  labor  among  and  for  the  young. 
Into  the  wider  relations  of  missions  and  missionary  work  she 
also  entered  rath  earnest  seal,    her  christian  spirit  was 
truly  missionary,  going  out  in  prayer  and  labor,  ignoring  no 
department,  but  more  especially  interested  in  the  foreign  work. 
It  was  by  intercourse  with  her  that  the  mission  spirit  was 
started  in  many  a  yoimg  person,  azuL,  also,  in  older  ones  as 
well.     Often,  and  almost  regularly,  was  she  with  us  in  out 
Association  meetings,  to  find  always  a  hearty  welcome  because 
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of  her  cheerful,  social  nature,  her  sweet  christian  spirit 
and  sound  judgment. 

But  she  is  with  us  no  more.     To  her,  after  years  of 
labor,  the  time  came  of  waning  strength,  cessation  from  work, 
and  raiting,  not  without  pain  and  suffering,  the  appointed 
time.     It  came  on  the  SSxid  of  June,  1894,  but  a  few  days 
after  the  alloted  time  of  three  score  and  ten.     In  the  months 
of  June,  the  sweetest  of  the  year,  her  eyes  first, opened  to 
the  light  of  this  world.     In  the  month  of  June  they  opened 
to  the  richer  glories  of  the  world  above.     ITot  death,  but 
transition. " 

And  so  once  more  brother  bobbins  was  alone  in  the  world. 

But  he  was  not  alone.    His  pathway  was  crowded  with  com- 
panions of  his  earlier  and  later  years,  all  giving  him  their 
sympathy,  their  veneration  and  their  love.     John,  with  his 
gractious  wife,  came  to  make  a  home  for  him  in  the  old  house; 
and  other  children  were  not  far  away,  tho  Esther  was  in  the 
foreign  field. 

But  the  journey  of  life  was  near  its  ending.    He  soon 
followed  his  loved  ones  gone  "before  to  the  better  land.  He 
departed  this  life  December  27,1896.     Two  obituaries  tell  the 
story  of  his  beautiful  and  eventful  life.     One  appears  in 
Congregational  Iowa  quoted  largely  from  the  huscatine  Journal; 
and  the  other,  prepared  by  Ephraim  Adams,  in  the  Linutes  of 
1887.    The  quotations  from  the  Journal  are  as  follows: 

"Lfoscatine  mourns  the  death  of  one  of  tho  purest  and 
noblest  and  best  citizens.    "Or.  Hobbins  was  for  more  than 
fifty  years  "in  a  preeminent  sense  a  parish  priest,  that  is, 
he  was  a  preacher  for  the  entire  community.    While  a  Gongro- 
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gationalist,  his  sphere  of  usefulness  knew  no  denominat icnal 
bounds.    All  recognized  him  as  in  some  sense  their  pastor. 

His  fatal  illness,  heart  trouble,  dates  from  an  attack 
of  the  grip  three  years  ago.    Last  spring  a  severe  pain  in 
the  heart  alarmed  his  friends,  but  it  passed  off,  and  he 
seemed  to  regain  his  wonted  health.     In  the  summer  he  visited 
his  daughter,  I.Irs.  Deforest,  at  lew  Haven,  Conn.,  and  he  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  A. 3.0.?. I.I.  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  in 
October,  and  the  w#ek  before  his  death  joined  with  his  ac- 
customed heartiness  and  cheer  in  a  celebration  of  Forefather1 s 
Day  at  Davenport.     Returning  home,  he  seemed  a  little  weary, 
but  in  good  spirits,  and  was  on  the  streets  saluting  friends, 
and  with  his  never  failing  juvenile  nature  enjoying  the 
sights  pertaining  to  Christmas.    About  2  o'clock  Christmas 
morning  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  pain  in  the  breast.  A- 
fter  obtaining  temporary  relief  other  attacks  followed  until 
at  2  A.K.  Sunday,  Dec.  27th,  he  expired,  aged  79  years,  10 
months ,  9  days . 

'Ever  since  that  dark  evening  of  jJovember  7,  1843,  when 
he  climbed  the  hill  between  Chestnut  and  Pine  and  Third  and 
Fourth  streets,  and  was  given  a  western  welcome  by  his  first 
deacon,  Plimy  Fay,  he  has  gone  out  and  in  before  us,'  says 
the  Journal  'as  minister  of  the  gospel  and  as  a  citizen 
and  neighbor.     Coming  from  New  England  stock  he  was  of  po- 
sitive character  and  strong  convictions,     he  hated  slavery, 
polygamy,  the  liquor  traffic,  and  vice  and  sin  of  all  kinds. 
Those  who  differed  from  hira  could  not  but  respect  and  admire 
him  for  his  honesty  of  opinions  and  by  his  courage  in  expres- 
sing them  ho  stood  often  alone  in  his  convictions,  but  lie  lost 
no  friends  by  it. 
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As  a  Union  may  during  the  war  his  voice  gave  no  unoer- 
tain  sound,  and  he  always  felt  honored  that  he  was  one  of 
those  who  v/ent  Chicago  and  secured  cloth  for  the  uniforms 
of  companies  A  and  0  of  the  Iowa  First  Infantry,    .nd  did  ^11 
he  could  to  assist  two  companies  in  getting  to  the  front. 
I.Iany  a  soldier  left  his  town  with  a  copy  of  the  Testament  of 
Psalms,  in  which  was  written  on  the  fly-leaf  in  his  hand 
writing,  some  verse  for  his  encouragement. 

As  a  oreacher  he  had  the  happy  faculty  of  saying  a  groat 
deal  in  a  short  time,  as  he  wrote  and  rewrote  his  sermons; 
as  a  reader  he  had  no  equal  in  the  pulpit.    One  of  cur  citi- 
zens said,   'I  could  sit  all  day  and  hear  Dr.  Robbins  read 
David's  Psalms  and  Paul's  Epistles'.    A  vein  of  humor  ran 
through  him  and  came  to  the  suface  now  and  then. 

As  a  husband  and  father  he  '."as  kind  and  affectionate. 
May  of  us  remember  the  annual  social  meetings  in  the  old 
parsonage,  where  ,  while  the  storm  raged  v-ithout ,  within  the 
minister  became  the  man  and  host,  and  was  the  life  of  the 
party;  yet  through  all  the  minister  was  not  hidden.    Ho  was 
a  man  of  refinement  and  fine  talent,  dignified  in  demeanor, 
and,  as  years  whitened  his  hair  and  beard,  his  appearance 
upon  the  streets  was  noted  by  his  friends  and  observed  by 
strangers.    His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  church,  the 
city  and  the  religious  and  benevolent  societies  in  whioh  he 
took  so  active  a  jart.    He  would  go  away  from  home  once  a 
year,  and  his  people  always  -  had  a  feast  when  he  returned, 
as  he  told  them  all  about  it.    That  noble  form  will  be 
missed  from  the  streets,  his  voice  no  longer  heard  in  pray- 
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er-meeting  or  pulpit,  but  his  works  will  follow  him,  and  as 
long  as  the  Congregational  church  shall  live  in  lluscatine 
or  Iowa,  his  name  ■Till  "be  revered  and  honored.    He  -.Till 
live  in  the  results  of  his  self-sacrificing  labors  for 
religion,  liberty,  morality,  and  temperance. 

His  christian  life  began,  he  said,  -..hen  ^.bout  sixteen 
years  of  age,  though  he  was  air/ays  interested,  and  often 
malting  an  effort  to  live  such  a  life. 

Dr.  Bobbins  was  President  of  the  Trustees  of  Iowa  College 
from  its  incorporation  in  1847  to  the  inauguration  of  the 
first  President  of  the  College  (Dr.  Lagoun)  in  1865,  and  gave 
unstinted  service  for  forty  nine  years  to  advance  its  v;elfare. 
He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nary (1855)  and  served  many  years  on  its  Board  of  Directors. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Council  at  Boat  on  (IOCS). 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  his  Alma  Hater  in  1869. 
He  was  an  example  to  his  ministerial  brethren  of  uniform  at- 
tendance upon  the  meetings  of  the  district  Association  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  of  the  General  Association  of  Iowa 
for  fifty  three  years,  and  likewise  upon  Councils  to  which  he 
was  called.    At  Old  Settlers  Heatings  he  gave  spirit  and  zest 
to  those  occasions.    He  loved  his  study  and  the  company  of 
books,  but  with  his  multitudinous  cares  was  chary  of  publi- 
cation.   He  furnished  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Deacon  Corne- 
lius Cadle  for  the  Iowa  Historical  Record,  October  1886.  His 
address  at  Burlington  upon  the  completion  of  fifty  years  of 
service  of  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  that  place,  (Dr. 
Salter)  April  12,  1896,  is  published  in  the  "Commemorative" 
of  that  ocoasion. 
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At  his  funeral  the  pall  was  "bourne  by  ministers  of  other 
ohurch.es  in  Iluscatine.     It  was  an  affecting  sight  to  see  the 
veterans  of  the  Civil  "ar  in  a  large  body,  and  the  whole  city 
joining  in  testimonies  of  respect  and  honor.    The  services  at 
the  church  were  conducted  by  L.G.Kent,  73. Adams,  "/.Salter,  G.S. 
Rollins,  and  Geo. A. Gates.    President  Gates'  last  utterances 
at  the  funeral  was,   'Dr.  A. B. Bobbins,  minister  of  Christ, 
patriot  and  citizenl    Eail  and  farewell!" 

The  closing  paragraphs  of  Brother  Adams  obituary  are  as 
follows : 

"Dr.  Robbins  had  but  one  settlement.  Soon  after  coming 
to  Iluscatine  he  organized  the  church  of  which  he  was  pastor 
till  within  a  short  time  before  his  death.     In  a  Quiet  way 
and  unobserved  the  young  home  missionary  in  his  earlier  years, 
entered  in  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  future  city,  and 
there  remained  until  the  youth  became  the  patriarch;  his 
life  identified  with  and  affecting  the  lives  about  him. 

Rare  were  the  qualities  that  made  that  life  a  life  of 
power,  an  abiding,  growing  force  in  life's  relations. 

As  a  husband  and  father,  kind  and  affectionate;  as  a 
neighbor,  neighborly  and  true;  as  a  citizen,  ready  where  duty 
called;  there  to  go  with  firm  convictions  as  to  the  right 
and  fearless  to  express  them.    As  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
faithful    to  the  trust.     In  his  pastoral  work  genial  and 
affable,  yet  this  minister  was  watchful  of  opportunities 
for  the  spiritual.    Among  his  fallow  citizens  dignified  In 
demeanor  yet  companionable.     In  his  public  ministrations, 
a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed.    Loving  his  study 
and  the  company  of  books  with  much  prayer  and  careful  thought, 
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he  "brought  forth  for  his  pulpit  the  "beaten  oil.  Gracious 
were  his  words  to  souls  spiritually  hungry.    Faithful  also 
was  the  application  of  God's  truth  to  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  of  positive  character  and  strong  convictions,  his  very 
soul  set  against  slavery,  polygamy,  the  liquor  traffic  and 
vice  and  sin  of  all  kinds.    He  was  not  always  a  popular  out 
ever  a  bold  preacher  for  righteousness  and  truth. 

When  his  fom  disappeared  from  the  streets  of  his  city 
and  his  voice  was  hushed  in  death,  there  was  a  general  feeling 
of  loss,  for  as  a  fellow  citizen  expressed  it,  '  Ee  was  in  a 
sense  regarded  "by  the  whole  community  as  the  pastor  of  all.1 
The  loss  too  was  felt  in  wider  circles.     The  place  which  he 
so  faithfully  and  honorably  filled  as  a  Trustee  of  Iowa  Col- 
lege from  its  foundation  to  his  death,  a  similar  place  for 
many  years  among  the  directors  of  our  Theological  Seminary 
at  Chicago,  and,  also  as  a  coprorate  member  for  thirty  years 
of  the  American  3oard;  these  are  places  that  will  know  him 
no  more.    And  last,  but  not  least,  his  place  here  as  well  as 
in  the  minor  association  to  which  he  belonged,  and  which  for 
over  fifty  years  was  seldom  vacant,  this  plaoe  by  him  can  no 
longer  be  filled,  save  as  in  our  hearts  we  bear  his  memory 
and  strive  to  follow  his  noble  example.  " 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  add  a  word  concerning  my  own 
associations  with  Dr.  Robbins. 

We  were  contemporaries  here  in  Iowa  for  eighteen  years, 
and  of  course  I  met  him  oftten,  and  knew  him  well,  and  regard- 
ed him  with  great  veneration  and  affection.     I  loved  to  look 
into  his  beautiful  face;  to  see  the  twinkl*  of  hia  meery  eyes; 
to  feel  the  pressure  of  :.is  kindly  hand,  and  to  listen  to  the 
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music  of  his  voice  ,  and  the  fun  and  wisdom  and  pathos  of  his 
discourse.    He  was  indeed  a  beautiful  man  in  figure  and  face 
and  character.    There  was  a  great  vein  of  humor  in  his  con- 
versation and  in  his  public  discourses.     I  roomed  with  him  at 
our  associational  meeting  in  debater  City  in  1892.    he  was 
full  and  bubbling  over  with  funny  stories  on  this  occasion; 
one  was  this:     "A  missionary  to  Af rice ,  whose  first  wife  died, 
and  then  another,  and  now  a  third  was  being  sent  out  to  him. 
As  the  boat  was  nearing  the  shore,  looking  thru  his  eye  . 
glass,  he  selected  the  lady  elect,  and  heaving  a  great  sigh 
exclaimed:     'The  ways  of  Providence  are  mysterious!  Another 
red-headl    The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done  I   1  This  is  simply  a 
sample  of  his  fun. 

Coupled  with  this  however  was  an  inf lexibility  of  pur- 
pose and  effort  which  at  times  made  him  to  aopear  the  austere 
man  which  he  waa  not.     'The  contradiction  of  sinners  do-vn 
there  at  I.luscatine  in  the  early  times  when  they  called  his 

church,   'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin',  and  the'd  d  Yankee  Church,' 

schooled  him  in  this  inflexibility. 

But  altho  he  was  true  to  his  convictions,  and  tenacious 
for  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  he  was  the  very  impersona- 
tion of  humility,  counting  himself  the  last  and  least  of  all; 
and  r.e  counted  every  man  his  brother  whatever  his  race  or 
condition.    The  two  great  articles  of  his  creod  were:  The 
Fatherhood  of  £od,  and  the  Brotherhood  of  man. 

As  he  was  the  builder  of  a  good  strong  church,  he  was 
one  of  the  builders  of  the  commonwealth ,  and  of  the  kingdom. 
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Upon  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  this,  sketch,  Horace  Hut- 
chinson bobbins  writes: 

,T3ugene,  Oregon,  Dec.  14,1912. 

Dear  Doctor  Douglass :- 

Your  kind  letter  and  the  typewritten  pages  containing 
the  account  of  my  dear  father's  work  in  Bf6.sea.tine  received. 
I  have  greatly  enjoyed  every  word  of  it.    That  you  have  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  gathering  from  as  many  different  sources, 
is  marvelous.     I  do  not  know  that  1  could  ad.v  a  word  to  the 
recital  of  those  pioneer  experiences  in  Iowa,     leaving  home 
as  I  did  in  the  fall  of  1854,  to  go  to  school  at  Grinnell ,  I 
was  practically  away  from  the  J.luscatine  house  from  that  date. 
Yet  the  old  house  and  it's  older  inmates  was  always  home  to 
the  absent  ones  in  every  sense  of  the  word.     It  ever  seemed 
a  haven  of  delight  and  a  sweet  refuge  as  long  as  the  dear 
father  and  mother  were  permitted  to  remain  in  it.    To  me,  my 
father  was  the  whitest,  cleanest,  purest  man  I  ever  came  in 
contact  with.     I  never  heard  him  utter  a  word  that  one  would 
call  vulgar  or  low.    An  obscene  story  never  befouled  his  life. 
There  was  no  such  thought  about  him  that  could  not  be  presen- 
ted in  the  finest  company.    The  Lord's  work  in  every  phase  or 
department  was  ever  uppermost  in  his  mind.     He  waa  especially 
happy  I  think  in  having  our  daughter  -  Anna  -  at  work  for  the 
A.M. A.  at  Talladega,  Ala. 

Then  when  Esther  with  George  mhite  went  to  Turkey,  I 
think  his  cup  was  full  to  cverf lowing.     I  know,  too,  that  he 
was  glad  to  have  me  at  J-rinnell ,  working  in  lino  with  his 
pet  project  -  Iowa  College.     In  three  departments  for  the 
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good  of  humanity  he  felt  that  his  children  were  working  as 
he  had  prayed  and  worked  for  so  many  long  and  earnest  years. 
Ke  could  not  understand  why  the  good  Lord  let  him  have  such 
trouble  in  the  liuscatine  church  in  his  later  years,  during 
Rev.  W,  I .  lee's  administration.  But  he  outgrew  or  rather 
outlasted  that  episode,  and  tho  church  duly  honored  him  in 
his  later  years. 

I  believe  you  have  done  a  good  work  in  gathering  to- 
gether this  record  of  a  long  and  useful  pastorate  in  Unseat ine 
He  loved  his  family  most  devotedly.    lie  taught  us  hoys  to 
swim  and  to  skate.    lie  showed  us  how  to  handle  a  gun.  ie 
went  fishing,  hunting  and  swimming  with  us.    Ke  wairned  us 
against  the  evils  that  hoys  so  often  get  into,  thru  bad  as- 
sociates, and  by  example  and  prece-pt  taught  us  to  fear  G-od 
and  keep  his  commandments •    There  was  no  better  man  on 
earth  to  me,  and  when  he  was  called  heme,  earth  seemed  a 
very  dreary  place  to  me.1' 
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Eighth  Sketch, 

HORACE  EUSCEIHSON 
Horace  Hutchinson's  story  is  soon  told,  for  his  life 
v:as  soon  ended. 

He  was  horn  in  Sutton,  Massachusetts,  in  August  of  1817. 
He  was  only  si::  months  younger  than  his  most  intimate  as- 
sociate of  the  Land,  Alden  B.  Hobo  ins.    He  was  Robbing1 
classmate  in  College,  graduating  at  Amherst  in  1839.  Be- 
tween College  and  Seminary  he  tutored  for  a  time  in  Hopkins 
Academy,  Hadley,  hassachusett s .    Kadley  seems  to  have  had  a 
good  many  of  the  Amherst  "boys  as  tutors  and  teachers,  natur- 
ally so,  however i  because  the  two  institutions  were  only  a 
few  miles  apart . 

It  was  Hutchinson  who  first  suggested  the  idea  of  the 

Band. 

lane  and  Hphraim  Adams  were  wont  to  wall:  together  in  the 
fields,  the  fields  and  the  woods  about  Andover  Hill. 

One  afternoon  in  the  early  spring  of  1845 1  they  were 
joined  by  Horace  Hutchinson.    As  they  tallied  of  many  things, 
especially  of  their  future  work,  upon  which  they  must  soon 
decide,  Hutchinson  set  in  motion  a  long  train  of  mighty  in- 
fluences as  he  made  the  suggestion;      'If  we  and  some  others 
of  our  classmates  could  only  go  out  together,  and  tahe  posses- 
sion of  some  field  where  we  could  have  the  ground  and  work 
together,  what  a  grand  thing  it  would  be  I"      "So  it  would", 
was  the  reply.     "Then  the  advantages",  as  Br.  Adams  says  in 
his  book,"  the  difficulties,  and  the  probable  influence  of 
such  a  movement,  were  the  theme;  until,  ere  they  were  aware 
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of  it  their  feet  were  again  climbing  the  old  familiar  hill* 
The  declining  sun  hung  low,  and  the  bell,  faithful  to  its 
duties  Tras  hastening  them  to  prayers.     Wa  will  think  of  this", 
said  they.    Thus  the  germ  ripening  to  a  suggestion  had  struck 
root  in  other  minds,  the  growth  of  which  we  are  still  to  follow. 

Hutchinson  was  one  of  the  five  who  Grossed  the  L'ississi- 
ppi  in  a  "dug-out"  after  dark,  that  eventful  night,  October, 
25,  1845.     Ephraim  Adams  describes  the  crossing: 

"The  ferry  boat  had  just  made  its  last  trio  for  the  day; 
and,  though  they  hallooed  for  help,  no  one  responded  to  the 
call.    The  twilight  deepened.     It  was  soon  dark,  save  as  the 
stars  and  the  moonbeams  sparkled  and  danced  upon  the  waters. 
The  hallooing  had  ceased  as  useless,  and  things  looked  des- 
perate; but  the  dip  of  a  paddle  was  hoard,  and  a  canoe  soon 
came  in  sight.     It  was  a  chance  to  cross  the  river , --twenty 
five  cents  a;oieco ,  and  a  bark  of  limited  accommodations. 
Brothers  Salter  and  Turner  declared  they  would  rather  stay 
by  the  stuff  all  night.     The  others  paid  the  price,  and 
stepped  in.     It  was  a  heavy  load  for  e,  light  canoe,  and  all 
must  remain  motionless.    So,  in  stillness  and  silence,  with 
God's  stars  looking  down  upon  them  they  were  paddled  across 
to  Iowa's  shore. 

l>!ow  in  Iowa,  at  Burlington!    hind  friends,  even  hero, 
were  awaiting  their  arrival;  and,  as  the  news  spread,  they 
were  soon  constrained  to  turn  from  tavern  fare  to  Christian 
homes.     The  watchers  by  the  stuff  came  over  in  the  morning; 
and  before  another  night  they  had  traveled  fifteen  miles 
on  the  Iowa  soil  to  Denmark." 
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Hutchinson  too  was  one  of  the  seven  of  the  "Band  who 
participated  in  the  exercises  of  that  other  notable  da", 
the  day  of  ordination,  November  5,  at  Denmark. 

In  the  allotment  of  fields,  Burlington  was  Hutchinson' 
portion.     I  judge  that  ho  was  considered  the  "best  preacher 
in  the  Band.    Dr.  Ilagoun  speahs  of  his  'sanctified  enthu- 
siasm, and  kindling  powers  of  speech' . 

Burlington  was  at  the  time  the  most  important  place  in 
southestern  Iowa.     Its  development  had  been  phenomenal. 

In  1836  James        Grimes,  destined  to  "be  governor  of 
the  state,  and  United  States  Senator  from  Iowa,  writes  to 
his  sister  in  New  England  as  follows: 

"Burlington  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is 
about  as  large  as  Nashua  village.    The  houses  are  not  as 
large  and  splendid,  for  a  good  many  are  built  of  logs.  One 
street  runs  directly  up  the  bank,  facing  the  water.  There 
is  but  one  row  of  buildings  on  this  street,  not  more  than 
fifty  feet  from  the  water,    hy  office  is  on  Second  Street 
right  bad:  of  Water  Street  and  parallel  with  it.     There  are 
three  stores  on  Second  Street,  offices,  etc.    There  are  in 
town  sis  doctors,  five  lawyers  with  myself,  sixteen  stores, 
five  or  six  groceries,  or  in  New  England  called  grog-shops. 
No  minister  in  town*    Wa  had  one,  but  he  died  a  fe~r  days  ag 
Of  the  people  generally  he  writes: 

"Imagine  yourself  where  you  are,  but  fifty  years  ago. 
The  people  here  now,  and  there  then  are  very  much  alike. 
Their  manners,  customs,  and  dress,  are  similar.     There  are 
no  more  schools  here  now  than  there  then.     Imagine  your  gre 
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grandmothers  dressed  in  their  old  garments,  whale  "bone 
stomachers,  etc.,  and  you  will  have  a  very  correct  idea  of 
the  dress  of  Illinois  females.    Ike  morals  of  tlx©  people  are 
as  good  as  they  were  then  in  Hew  England.    You  have  heard 
father  tell  of  the  wild  doings  of  the  young  men  of  those 
days;  and  it  is  just  so  here.    Everyone  goes  in  for  sport, 
and  social  enjoyment ,  more  so  on  this  side  of  the  river 
than  on  the  other." 

In  1840  the  Iowa  Territory  Gazette  puts  up  a  fine 
Specimen  of  western  brag  in  the  following  article  : 
July  4th: 

"Burlington  is  the  largest,  wealthiest,  most  busi- 
ness doing,  and  most  fashionable  city  on,  or  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of,  the  upper  Mississippi.    She  city  is  improving 
with  great  rapidity  and  ellegance.     Boats  arrive  and  de«» 
part  daily,  "bringing  immigrants  and  goods,  and  carrying 
awa2/  produce  and  the  good  wishes  of  our  citizens.    1q  have 
three  or  four  churches,  a  theatre,  a  dancing  school  in 
full  blast. 

A  weel:  from  neict  Ilonday  the  extra  session  of  the  Le- 
gislature will  convene  at  this  place,  and  yet  our  town  is 
but  two  years  old.    Down  Sasters  do  yen  hear  that?" 

A  few  months  before  Hutchinson's  arrival  father  Turner 
writes: 

"Burlington  has  1800  inhabitants,  twenty  si::  lawyers | 
and  Doctors  in  proportion,  but  no  Presbyterian  or  Oongre- 
gat  i onal  mini  s t  e  rs . " 

Mr.  Hutchinson  went  to  Burlington  to  serve  the  ITow 
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Rev.  Janes  S.  Clark  of  Connecticut,  a  graduate  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, and  a  divinity  student  at  Yale  and  Princeton.  He 
had  succeeded  Mr.  Apthorp  at  Ft.  Madison  in  the  early  part 
of  this  year.     In  a  communicat ion  to  the  I-Iome  Missionary 
he  says: 

"Since  my  last ,  "by  the  earnest  request  of  scnc  indivi- 
duals I  have  formed  a  church  at  Burlington.  It  consisted 
first  of  twelve"  members,  three  intelligent  men  -"ere  ordain- 
ed Elders.  I  find  a  number  more  who  -.-ill  Join  at  the  first 
opportunity.  This  is  an  important  place,  and  they  are  dis- 
posed to  give  a  good  support  to  a  minister." 

This  was  the  Presbyterian  beginning  of  our  noble  church 
at  Burlington. 

The  church  at  the  beginning  was  made  up  largely  of  Con- 
gregational material,  and  there  was  guite  a  Congregational 
element  in  the  community  that  would  not  unite  with  the  Pres- 
byterian church.    The  leaven  of  Congregationalism  was  working 
in  the  territory,  for  Asa  Turner  with  his  strong  convictions 
on  the  subject,  and  Gaylord,  and  Reed,  and  Ilolbrook,  equally 
pronounced  in  their  ecclesiastical  preferences,  --ere  here; 
and  nine  of  the  Band  were  ordained  by  a  Congregational  As- 
sociation at  Denmark  where  the  spirit  of  Congregationalism 
was  pervasive  and  persuasive;  and  Hutchinson  went  to  Burling- 
ton inoculated  witn  the  virus  of  Congregationalism.    So  it 
was  the  thing  to  be  expected  that  the  slight,  but  important, 
change  to  Congregationalism  should  be  made  by  the  church. 

Julius  A.  Heed,  reporting  the  reorganization,  says: 
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"The  Presbyterian  church  of  Burlington  became  Congrega- 
tional by  unanimous  vote  December  28,  184-3,  less  than  two 
months  after  Mr.  Hutcninson1 s  arrival,  and  only  one  member, 
a  lady,  stood  aloof  on  account  of  the  change." 

Of  course  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  a  Home  Missionary.    His  first 
commission  was  dated  November  1,  1843,  as  were  those  of  all 
the  other  members  of  the  Band,  excepting  Hill  and  Hipley, 
but  they  each  had  an  additional  grant  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  journey  to  their  distant  field  of  labor. 

Mr.  Hutchinson's  first  report  to  the  Home  Missionary 
Society  appears  in  the  Home  Missionary  in  April  of  1844,  and 
is  as  follows: 

"I  came  here  to  remain  about  the  first  of  November, 
though  I  oreached  here  a  few  times  before.     Our  Congregations 
have  nearly  trebled  since  I  came,  as  they  had  no  regular 
preaching  before.     Our  room  is  full  in  good  weather,  and 
more  would  come  if  there  were  room.    The  audience  is  uniform- 
ly attentive,  and  often  solemn.    lien  from  older  churches 
have  remarked  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  of  seri- 
ousness in  our  meetings. 

The  church  numbered  eighteen  members  at  the  time  of  my 
coming  here.    At  our  first  communion  season,  four  joined  us — 
three  by  letter,  one  by  profession.     At  the  re-organization 
of  the  church  under  its  present  form,   (Congregational,)  ot- 
hers came;  and  at  our  last  communion,  six  more  united,  making 
our  "oresent  number  thirty-two.    All  of  these  are  from  other 
churches.    Bight  or  ten  more,  we  ho^oe ,  will  join  us  at  our 
next  communion,  though  prejudice  of  education  may  prevent  some. 
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Our  Sabbath  School  numbers  not  far  from  one  hundred 
scholars.     Our  Thursday  evening  prayer-meeting  is  interesting, 
and  tolerably  well  attended,  considering  the  circumstances  of 
many  of  our  members.     IS  need  a  house  of  worship  much.  Our 
congregation  would  soon  more  than  double,  if  we  had  a  good 
place  of  meeting.     I  feel  sad  when  I  write  that  wo  have  en- 
joyed no  revival  since  I  came.     Ithink  there  has  been  a  ste- 
ady progress;  but  there  are  some  evils  here  which  a  revival 
alone  can  remove,    these  evils  are  such  as  arise  naturally 
from  the  unsettled  state  of  a  new  community,  educated  in  dif- 
ferent sections,  and  under  different  influences.    Hence  there 
is  a  want  of  union  among  Christians  which  sadly  weakens  our 
power  to  do  good." 

Uote  that  early  common  cry  of  the  Home  Missionary:  "7e 
need  a  house  of  worship  much".    That  cry  was  heard  from  e- 
very  missionary  field  in  Iowa  in  the  early  days  of  its  his- 
tory. 

There  is  from  LIr.  Hutchinson  again  in  February  1845  a 
report  in  which  he  reviews  his  first  years  service  with  joy 
and  sadness,  and  prays  for  a  place  of  worship,  and  for  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord. 

"In  surveying  the  past  year,  mingled  feelings  of  joy  and 
sadness  fill  my  mind.     I  cannot  but  rejoice  that  God  has 
counted  me  worthy,  putting  me  into  the  ministry.     I  must  re- 
joice in  every  part  of  its  duties,  trying  as  seme  of  them 
are.    And  especially  do  I  rejoice  in  having  been  sent  to 
this  field,  so  far  from  my  puritan  home.    No  feeling  of  re- 
gret— no  wish  to  return  has  ever  mingled  with  my  thoughts  of 
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distant  and  much-loved  scenes,    And  the  sum  of  my  feelings, 
as  I  recall  the  past,  is  "hitherto  hath  Qod  led  me,"  and 
praised  be  his  name. 

Other  things  in  this  review  make  me  sad.     One  year  of 
labor  and  effort  is  gone.    As  faults  and  failures  cannot  be 
mended,  I  am  sad  when  I  think  hew  little  apparent  good  has 
resulted  from  my  labors.     So  much  to  be  done,  so  little  re- 
ligious influence  exerted  upon  this  community- -the  church  so 
imperfect,  and  living  so  little  the  life  of  godliness.  These 
things  make  me  sad.    And  yet  they  arc  not  strange. 

Had  a  faithful  minister  oome  here  six  years  since,  the 
whole  moral  aspect  of  the  place  woiild  now  be  quite  different. 
So  that  upon  our  shoulders  rests,  not  only  all  the  present 
work  of  a  church  here,  but  the  arrears  of,  at  least,  half  a 
dozen  years,  when  nothing  was  done,  except  by  the  Methodists* 

I  am  often  reminded  of  the  vast  good  you  are  doing  by 
sending  ministers  so  early  into  different  places  in  the  ^est. 
I  filrmly  believe  that  a  minister  in  thia  place,  seven  years 
since,  might  have  done  more  good  in  one  year  than  he  can 
now  do  in  four.    And  this  thought  will  bear  expanding,  and 
in  its  application  to  all  new  settlements  in  this  mighty 
Test,  forms  one  of  the  most  cogent  reasons  for  immediately 
extending  the  operations  of  your  Society. 

Still,  I  can  note  progress  here,    "lien  the  weather  would 
admit  I  have  had  uniformly  a  full  house,  and  an  attentive 
audience- -oft en  a  deeply  solemn  one.    Trie  church  has  more 
than  doubled  its  members  during  the  year.    And  the  members 
seem  to  have  made  some  progress  in  piety,  though  far  less 
than  duty  required. 
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I  often  feel — ,T0  for  the  Spirit  of  Sod  to  come  here  and 
revive  us  again — "Gone,  0  breat?:,  and  breathe  upon  these 
slain!"      ?or  such  a  visit  we  look  and  pray. 

Cur  church  "building  has  made  no  progress  during  the 
Bummer,    the  floods  in  the  Spring  have  made  this  a  hard  year, 
and  our  people  feel  poor,    ^e  need  a  house  sadly.    _c  are 
cramped  every  way  for  want  of  one.    "re  expect  to  complete 
our  house  next  summer." 

In  July  of  the  same  year  (1845)  he  reports  progress  as 
follows: 

"Llany  changes  are  taking  place  in  our  little  church. 
Some  go  and  other  come;  four  joined  us  yesterday,  and  others 
Trill  be  ready  at  our  next  communion  season.    ~"e  are  united 
and  harmonious;  and  some  members  of  the  church  seem  to  be 
growing  in  spirituality.    The  attention  to  preach:'.::.;:  is  un- 
iformly close  and  the  audience  solemn;  yet  I  long  for  the 
spirit  of  God  to  come  in  t::is  place  with  power.     I  am  try- 
ing to  lead  the  church  to  daily  prayer  for  this  blessing, 
and  to  expect  it,  and  wait  upon  Sod  until  it  comes. 

The  country  around  us  is  fast  filling  up.    hales  of  new 
fence  have  gone  up  this  season,  u:on  all  the  roads  leading 
into  town.    As  the  spring  opens,  the  whole  country  assumes  a 
richness  and  luxuriance  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired  for 
man's  earthly  dwelling.    The  myriads  that  must  find  a  home 
in  this  region,  in  future  years,  no  one  can  compute,  how 
unspeakably  important  to  plant  early  among  this  people  the 
institutions  of  religion.    To  anticipate  the  many  evil  in- 
fluences which  are  here,  and,  if  unchecked,  will  flourish 
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with  the  luxuriance  of  prairie  vegetation.    Lay  God  strengthen 
the  friends  of  Hone  Missions,  and  enable  them  to  do  more  in 
this  "blessed  work.    All  the  energies  of  christian  feeling 
can  here  find  an  apple  and  delightful  field  of  exercise;  and 
the  strong  am  of  the  strong  man  is  needed  in  it,  and  the  pray- 
er  of  faith  to  go  up  continually  for  the.  divine  blessing." 

This  is  his  last  report.    There  is  no  hint  of  apprehen- 
sion of  the  approaching  end  of  his  missionary  labors ,  out 
the  end  was  not  far  away. 

The  next  report  we  have  of  him  (not  from  him)  is  a  note 
from  the  !?ew  York  office  as  follows,  (Home  Missionary, 
Larch ,  1845 ) : 

"Rev.  Horace  Hutchinson,  of  Burlington,  one  of  the  hand 
of  eleven  brethren  who  went  from  Andover,  in  1843,  has  "been 
compelled  to  resign  his  charge,  and  is  setting  his  house  in 
order,  with  the  prospect  of  ere  long  entering  on  the  service 
of  the  Savior  in  a  higher  sphere.    Another  of  that  band  has 
been  obliged  to  suspend  his  labors  temporarily  on  account  of 
enfeebled  health,    ""e  do  not  regard  these  cases  as  indicating 
any  peculiar  want  of  salubrity  in  the  region,  but  as  result- 
ing from  the  constitution  of  the  individuals.    The-  withdrawal 
of  so  much  valuable  ministerial  labor  from  fields  where  it 
was  so  useful  and  so  much  needed,  is  a  source  of  deep  regret; 
but  He  who  raises  up  and  prepares  the  instruments  of  promoting 
his  glory,  knows  best  how  and  where  to  employ  the:.:,  and  we 
should  rejoice  to  be  wholly  at  his  disposal." 

There  soo  follwos  from  the  Tew  York  office,  an  account 
of    his  death.   (Home  hissionary,  Tune,  '46). 

"The  event  which  most  deeply  marks  the  year  now  closed, 
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on  the  tablet  of  the  heart,  is  the  death  of  Eev.  Horace 
Hutchinson,  the  Society's  missionary  at  Burlington.  This 
beloved  brother  was  one  of  the  band  who  gave  themselves  to 
the  work  of  the  Lord  in  Iowa  in  18*43,  and  is  the  first  of 
that  company  whe  has  finished  his  work  and  entered  into  rest. 
Gathering  tc  himself  the  hearts  of  his  people  and  his  brethren 
by  his  amiable  qualities,  and  honored  for  his  intellectual 
endowments,  he  gave  uncommon  promise  of  a  long  and  bright 
career  of  usefulness  in  the  '"est.    But  such  was  not  the  —ill 
of  the  Master.    A  constitutional  tendency  to  consumption  was 
developed  several  months  before  his  decease,  against  which 
he  struggled  for  a  tine,  in  hope  of  living  to  build  up  the 
spiritual  temple;  whose  foundations  had  begun  to  rise  under 
his  hands.     Early  in  the  winter,  it  became  evident  that  he 
must  cease  from  the  service  of  the  Church  on  earth  and  go  up 
higher.    Accordingly,  he  nroceeded  to  set  his  house  in  order, 
and  with  calm  and  confiding  faith,  wore  out  the  months  of 
lingering  decay,  until  the  7th  of  March,  when  he  obtained  his 
release.    A  missionary  brother  who  was  with  him  for  the  last 
ten  days  of  his  life,  regards  it  as  a  privilege  to  have  sat 
by  his  dying  bed.     "The  anchor  of  his  soul,'  he  remarks, 
'was  both  sure  and  steadfast.    Te  thought  it  hard  that  he 
should  die  so  young  -  that  he  should  be  removed  in  his  prime 
from  his  bright  prospects  of  usefulness  and  happiness  among 
us;  but  his  own  heart  rested  in  a  calm  accuiesence  in  the 
will  of  God.    He  was  asked,  if  in  view  of  his  sickness  and 
early  death,  he  ever  regretted  having  come  tc  Iowa?     'Oh  no,' 
he  replied,  'I  have  never  had  one  such  feeling.'    His  great 
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desire  was  that  lie  might  honor  with  his  death  the  Gospel  he 
had  preached  in  his  life,  "by  resting  on  it  with  unfaltering 
trust.     '0,'  said  he,  'to  preach  the  G-ospel  -  what  a  glorious 
work.'     -he  last  sermon  which  he  wrote,  and  which  he  never 
preached,  -as  on  'the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  "blessed  God.'" 

3rother  Salter,  of  I.Iaquoketa  was  with  his  classmate 
•when  he  passed  array.  His  record  of  the  event  (see  Sixty 
Years,  page  276)  is  as  follows: 

"Word  came  of  the  srious  and  probably  fatal  illness  of 
the  pastor  at  Burlington,  and  that  he  had  resigned  his  of- 
fice, and  I  ?ras  requested  to  come  there.     I  made  the  jour- 
ney in  February  and  was  c.elayed  in  crossing  the  Iowa  river  by 
running  ice.     I  found  my  brother,  Horace  Hutchinson,  near 
the  end  of  his  days,     '"e  had  come  to  the  Territory  together. 
He  was  then  in  vigorous  health,  ardent  in  his  work,  his  life 
full  of  promise.    Now  his  countenance  -ras  changed,  and  it 
fell  to  me  to  close  his  eyes  in  death.    Brother  Robbing  came 
from  I.Iuscatine  and  preached  at  the  funeral  service  wMc*h 
was  held  in  'Old  Zion'  church." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  Brother  Salter's  many  years 
of  ministry  at  Burlington. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  died  in  I.Iarch,  1846.     In  Iowa,  Ilarch  has 
always  been  a  harvest  month  of  the  "Reaper  whose  name  is 
death. " 

Brother  Robbins  writes  in  memory  of  his  comrade  in  the 
Home  Missionary  of  July  1846,  as  follows: 

"In  laboring  here,  while  looking  at  the  field  itself, 
my  motto  is,  'Despise  not  the  day  of  small  things.'  While 
looking  at  the  relations  of  my  field  to  the  territory,  and 
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the  relations  of  the  territory  to  the  country  and  the  world, 
my  feeling  is,   'here  is  the  place  for  ma  to  act.1  Others 
are  indeed  in  higher  and  more  responsible  stations,  doing,  I 
hope,  vastly  more  good,    But  yet  I  love  to  looh  to  the 
relations  I  hold,  and  to  think  that  perhaps  I  can  send  out 
from  this  far  distant  little  spot  along  the  line  of  those 
relations,  influences  that  shall  never  end.    As  the  vapors 
of  heaven,  wafted  to  us  from  the  ocean  on  every  breeze,  are 
here  condensed,  showered  upon  us    and  carried  bach  again  by 
the  Father  of  7aters  to  their  original  source  -  thus  enrich- 
ing our  soil  and  purifying  the  atmosphere  -  so  can  we ,  stand- 
ing here  where  we  are  the  objects  of  your  aid,  your  sympathies 
and  your  prayers,  if  God  prosper  us,  be  almoners  of  yours,  to 
communicate  that  which  after  enriching  ourselves  shall  roll 
back  its  blessings  upon  you,  and,  with  you,  bless  the  world. 

But  it  is  when  extending  our  views  and  looking  to  our 
relations  with  another  world,  that  we  feel  bound  to  our  field 
of  labor.     One  of  our  number,   (Rev.  EU  Hut chins on , ]  is  no 
more.     Since  our  last  annual  report,  he  has  gone,  we  trust, 
to  heaven.     Calmly  and  in  faith  did  he  go.    A  year  ago,  his 
language  was,   'I  wish  to  live;   I  have  but  just  begun  to  live; 
all  before  has  been  preparative,  and  when  I  think  of  the 
things  that  must  and  will  be  done  in  the  churches  in  Iowa, 
and  in  the  "Test,  during  the  nesrt  twenty  years,  0,  I  long  to 
be  here  and  an  actor  in  it  i 1     Such  was  his  language  in  a 
letter,  as  the  apprehension  began  to  steal  upon  him  that 
perhaps  he  should  soon  be  called  hence.     Such  were  his 
feelings  then,  but  for  the  last  few  months  of  his  life,  e- 
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very  thing  about  him  seemed  to  breathe  forth  the  spirit, 
'Thy  will  be  done.'    And  so  he  sleeps.     Tor  a  few  years 
past  our  interests  and  prospects  for  life  seemed  identified. 
That  union  of  interests  now  takes  hold  on  eternity,  reaching 
as  we  would  hope,  even  to  heaven.    With  one  of  our  number 
there,  those  of  us  who  yet  remain,  while  living  for  Iowa, 
shall  feel  as  if  living  for  heaven  also.    Cur  brother  being 
gone,  the  language  to  us  is,  'Whatsoever  thy  hand  find  to 
do,  do  it  quickly. 1    With  oiir  brother  gone,  while  passing 
quickly  through  this  short  life,  with  our  eyes  fixed  above, 
will  we  hope  to  meet  him  there,  even  in  heaven.''' 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  2-eneral  Association,  a  com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  purpose  reported  resolutions  which 
were  adopted,  as  follows:    (see  I.linutes,  page  40): 

"Since  our  last  meeting  in  June,  1845,  God  has  taken  to 
himself  a  beloved  and  most  valuable  member  of  this  Association, 
Rev.  Horace  Hutchinson.     In  view  of  his  death,  be  it  Hesolved: 

I.  That  we  will  cherish  the  memory  of  this  departed 
brother  as  one  endeared  to  us  by  his  talents,  his  energy 
in  the  service  of  Christ,  his  Christian  character,  and  his 
many  excellencies. 

II.  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  the  afflicted  re- 
latives of  our  brother,  and  especially  will  we  pray  God 
sustain  her  whose  best  earthly  friend  has  gone  to  be  that 
better  friend  of  both,    he  is  not  dead,  but  sleer>eth;  ab- 
sent for  a  season  from  her,  he  is  present  forever  with  the 
Lord. 

III.  That  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  the 
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friends  of  our  deceased  "brother,  accompanied  by  a  letter, 
expressing  our  sympatic  with  them  in  their  severe  "bereave- 
ment .  ■ 

Of  course  brother  Sphraim  Adams  refers  to  the  death  of 
Horace  Hutchinson  in  his  Iowa  Band.     "He  died,"    he  says, 
"at  Burlington,  I.larch  7,  1846."     "I  riant  to  live,"  said  Hr. 
Hutchinson,  "hitherto  my  life  has  been  preparatory.  Yes, 
when  I  think  what  God  will  do  for  Iowa  in  the  next  twenty 
years,  I  want  to  live,  and  be  an  actor  in  it." 

"His  disease  was  hereditary  consumption,  against  which 
he  had  "been  struggling  for  years.    Not  auite  thirty  years  of 
age,  having  "been  permitted  "but  a  little  over  t":o  years  to 
prosecute  his  Master's  work,  to  which  he  had  "become  ardently 
attached,  and  for  which,  "by  his  natural  enthusiasm  and  rich- 
ness of  intellectual  culture,  no  less  than  his  culture  of 
heart,  he  was  eminently  fitted,  and  just  settled  most  hap- 
pily in  his  domestic  relations,  -  it  was  no  wonder  that  he 
felt  that  he  was  just  ready  to  live,  and  wanted  to  live; 
'twas  hard  to  die.    Yet,  he  was  cheerful,  resigned  and  ready* 
His  end  was  peace. 

What  a  "breach  was  made  in  our  ranks ,  not  only  as  we 
missed  the  light  of  his  cheerful  face,  and  the  warmth  of 
his  genial  nature,  but  felt  that,  in  all  plans  for  Iowa, 
the  benefit  of  his  sound  judgment  and  hearty  aid,  on  which 
we  had  begun  to  rely,  were  so  soon  removed I  How,  by  his 
early  death  among  us,  was  our  work  more  seriously  and  de- 
voutly apprehended  I  How  keen  was  our  sympathy  with  her, 
who  was  thus  early  called  to  exchange  bridal  robes  for  weeds 
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of  mourning!     Though  removing;  soon  after  from  tho  terri- 
tory, and  entering  into  new  relations  in  a  neighboring  state 
she  wag  still  reckoned  as  one  of  us.    F.rs.  "lut  chins  on,  for 
a  time  principal  of  Abbott  Female  Seminary  at  Andover,  Ilass., 
ivas  subsequently  married  to  l\ev.  S.  J.  Humphrey,  April  18, 
1854,  and  died  at  Seward  Chio,  August  18,  1860. 

Thus,  by  that  first  death  did  God  teach  that  there 
rrere  paths  of  sorrow  for  us  to  tread,  as  will  as  of  hope, 
success  and  joy.     The  lesson  had  been  again  and  again  re- 
peated. * 


Hinth  Sketch, 

EPERAILI  ADAI.IS 

The  next  in  the  list  is  Spkraim  Adams.    His  biography, 
contrasting-  sharply  with  that  of  Horace  Hutchinson,  reaches 
on  through  many  years,  recording  cany  great  events  and  great 
developments  in  Iowa,  and  in  the  middle  ""est. 

He  was  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Sarah  (Perkins)  Adams,  and 
was  horn  at  ]Jew  Ipswich,  Few  Hampshire,  February  5,  1818. 

The  place  of  his  nativity  is  described  as  a  "rocky 
farm  at  the  end  of  the  road  between  two  hills." 

?'is  father  also  was  born  in  Ipswich,  and  his  mother  in 
Leominster,  Hass. 

Ho  made  a  public  confession  of  religion  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  and  early  chose  the  ministry  as  his  vocation  for 
life. 

He  fitted  for  college  at  Applet  on  academy,  and  at  Phil- 
lips, Andover.    He  was  one  of  the  fifty  who  left  Phillips 
because  forbidden  tc  form  an  -uiti-- slavery  Society.     ]  3  gra- 
duated from  Dartmouth  in  1839;  taught  a  year  at  Petersburg 
Classical  Institute,  7a . ;  and  took  ..is  three  years  theologies 
course  at  Andover. 

As  we  have  seen,  he  and  Lane  -"ere  special  friends;  and 
they  were  the  first  of  the  Band  to  decide  definitely  to  go 
to  Iowa.    Lane  was  the  first  to  speak  out  l.is  intention; 
"Tell,  I  am  gcing  to  Iowa;  whether  any  one  else  goes  or  not, 
I  am  going".     "I  think  I  will  go  with  you,  "responded  Eph- 
raim  Adams,  which  was  his  modest  way  of  saying  that  he  too 
had  decided  xo  go. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  party  to  reach  Iowa,  October  23, 

1843 . 
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Eis  account  of  the  crossing  of  the  river  is  given  in 
the  sketch  of  Horace  Hutchinson.     It  differs  some—hat  fron 
that  given  by  Harvey  Adams  in  his  sketch. 

So  too,  the  two  men  differ  somewhat  in  their  account  of 
the  reception  of  the  first  section. of  the  Band  in  the  Edwards 
home  in  Burlington. 

According  to  harvoy  Adams  the  hymn  specified  ?:as  sung 
in  the  evening,  while  the  younger  Adams  says  it  was  sung  at 
the  morning  worship. 

There  is  a  slight  difference  too,  in  the  te:rfc  of  the 
hymn  as  quoted  "by  the  two  men,  Ephraim  --dams  undoubtedly 
quoting  from  a  later  version.      His  account  of  their  recep- 
tion at  3urlington  is  as  follows  (See  addenda,  page  256, 
Iowa  3 and. ) 

"Ihe  hospitalities  of  that  entrance  to  Iowa  were  noire  r 

forgotten.    Then  were  acquaintances  formed  and  friendships 

'begun  that  grew  and  strengthened  in  after  years.     Ih.ero  was 

at  that  time  in  Burlington  a  veritable  mother  in  Israel,  Mrs, 

James  Q«  Edwards,  and  her  generaous-heart ed  husband,  the 

founder,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Burlington  Hawk e ye , 

whose  western  experience  enabled  them  to  see  what  these  young 

men  whom  they  took  to  their  home  had  before  them,  as  they 

could  not.     Everything  said  and  dene  seemed  to  be  out  of  the 

motherly  heart  full  of  joy,  yet  serious  and  earnest,  for 

God's  blessing  on  the  worl:  in  hand,     fhe  hymn  for  morning 

worship  was  well  cnosen: 

'Eindred  in  Christ,  for  his  dear  sake, 

A  hearty  welcome  here  receive. 

May  we  together  now  partake 

Che  joys  which  only  he  can  give  I'1 
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LIr.  Adams  was  one  of  the  seven  ordained  at  Denmark, 

It  would  apyaar  from  his  narrative  of  the  event  that 
her/was  substantially  the  last  to  choose  his  field  and  took* 
what  was  left.    Hi  a  account  of  the  assignment  of  the  fields 
to  the  men  is  as  follows  (See  Iowa  Band,  pages  28-50): 

"It  T/as  a  solemn  evening,  a  delicate  business,  a  time 
when  self  must  be  laid  aside,  and  each  must  be  willing  to 
do  anything,  to  go  anywhere.    A  prayer  was  offered  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  mi glit  be  upon  them,  and  with  them,     -hen  Fat- 
hers Turner  and  Gaylord,  who  had  explored  the  field,  came  in, 
and,  map  in  hand,  described  their  tour,  and  the  places  visit- 
ed, and  retired. 

{tow,  by  free  suggestion  and  mutual  consent,  the  assign- 
ment began.     Brother  Hutchinson,  for  peculiar  reasons,  as  was 
well  known,  was  inclined  to  Burlington,  and  Harvey  Adams  to 
Barmington.    Hone  were  disposed  to  object;  and  so  their  de- 
stination was  fixed.     'Those  having  wives it  —as  said, 
'ought  to  be  provided  for  in  places  as  comfortable  as  any 
in  the  Territory.'    A  minister-seeking  man  from  Keosauq.ua 
had  claimed  Brother  Lane  a,s  the  one  of  his  choice.    Eis  pro- 
mises were  fair,  and  he  v:as  gratified.    Bloomington,  since 
called  Muscatine,  then  a  'smart  town1  of  four  hundred 
inhabitants,  on  the  Mississippi,  seemed  a  good  place  for  one 
with  a  family;  and  so  this,  by  common  consent,  T/as  coded  to 
Brother  Bobbins;  and  thus  the  wives  were  provided  for. 

/(V  Away  out  in  the  new  purchase,  in  the  region  of  the  old 
Indian  Agency,  new  fields  v/ere  opening,  calling  mostly  for 
itinerant  labor  for  the  present,  and  endurance  of  frontier 
hardships  as  a  good  soldier.    Brother  Spaulding  would  as  soon 

take  this  position  as  any  other;  and  thither  waa  hi.  feu** 
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turned'.    Soma  must  go  up  into  the  northern  counties  of  Jacl> 
son  and  Jones.     This  was  far  distant,  to  be  sure,  and  the 
region  not  thickly  settled:  "but  then,  trie  more  northern  the 
location,  the  more  Eastern  the  people;  and  that  part  of  the 
state  would  some  time  be  filled  up.    Brothers  Salter  and 
Turner,  the  ^avid  and  Jonathan  of  the  company,  rather  liked 
the  idea  of  exploring  this  oortion  of  the  field  together, 
and  deciding  for  themselves  -.There  to  locate.    This  they  did, 
eventually  finding  themselves,  -  the  former  at  i'ncuoketa, 
and  the  latter  at  Cascade.    The  two  places  yet  remaining, 
which  then  seemed  the  most  important,  were  Solon  and  lit . 
Pleasant:     for  these  ware  there  two  brethren,  Ibeneaer  Alden 
and  Ephraim  Adams;  who  said  they  would  settle  the  matter 
themselves;  which  they  did  by  referring  it  that  evening  to 
Father  Turner.    lie  assigned  Sir.  Alden  to  Solon,  and  Mr*  A- 
dams  to  Kr.  Pleasant. 

So  the  work  was  done  with  perfect  harmony  and  good  will,- 
quickly  done,  without  an  unpleasant  word  or  a  jealous  thought; 
and  every  one  was  satisfied.     Considering  the  nature  of  the 
meeting  and'  the  issue  thereof,  let  Gtod  be  praised! 

On  Sabbath  night,  Nov,  5,  1843,  as  each  retired  to  rest 
after  having  been  ordained  to  his  work,  he  had  his  particular 
field  in  view.     On  Ilonday  morning  all  was  bustle,  preparatory 
to  their  departure.     Occasionally,  as  they  met  in  passing  to 
and  fro,  there  was  the  grasp  of  the  hand,  the  hearty  'Good* 
bye.'      and  'The  Lord  bless  you. 1 " 

The  lit.  Pleasant  of  1858  is  described  by  Reuben  Gaylord 
as  follows  (Life  of  Gaylord,  page  98): 
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"After  a  fatiguing  Jonrriey  of  nearly  five  weeks,  I  have 
found  everything  as  favorable  here  as  I  expected,  consider- 
ing the  age  of  the  country,     -he  first  settlers  came  into 
this  county  about  four  years  since,  and  it  now  contains  not 
far  from  4,000  inhabitants  on  an  area  twenty-four  miles 
square.    The  improvements  have  been  repaid  beyond  a  parallel 
in  any  country,     -he  land  in  a  large  portion  of  the  country 
is  new  in  market ,  and  much  of  it  is  already  bought  and  paid 
for  by  actual  settlers.     In  some  instances  not  a,  foot  of  land 
remains  unsold  in  whole  townships,  and  the  way  is  now  open 
for  permanent  improvements,    ht .  Pleasant  is  three  years  old. 
It  stands  high  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  timber  and 
prairie.     It  will  have  every  facility  for  building  when  the 
enterprise  of  the  people  shall  develop  its  natural  resources. 
I  mention  these  things  to  show  the  prospects  of  the  place  for 
future  growth,     "here  has  been  occasional  preaching  here  by 
the  I.ethodist s ,  who  have  done  much  good." 

The  Lit.  Pleasant  of  1845  is  described  by  one  of  the 
pioneers  as  "a  village  of  log  cabins,  few  and  far  between." 

Julius  A.  Heed,  referring  to  the  ht .  Pleasant  of  1843, 
says,  it  is  "a  village  of  three  hundred  inhabitant s ,  where 
a  church  had  been  organized  in  1841,  but  was  ready  to  die." 

Brother  Adams  gives  us  a  little  glimpse  of  the  community 
as  he  first  saw  it  in  November  of  1843  (Home  hissionary,  April 
'44).     The  report  is  as  follows: 

"The  county  in  which  I  am  stationed  is  in  extent  24  miles 
by  18.    Being  of  a  rich  soil,  well  watered  and  timbered,  it 
offers  such  inducements  to  both  farmer  and  mechanic,  that 
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it  is  already  well  settled  for  a  new  country,  and  is  becoming 
more  so  every  season.     In  this  county  there  has  "been  for 
nearly  two  years  past,  no  permanently  settled  minister,  eit- 
her of  the  Congregational  or  the  Presbyterian  order.     I  am 
in  the  county  seat ,  an  incorporated  town  of  some  500  inhabi- 
tants, 26  miles  from  Burlington.     I  wish  if  possible  to  gather 
a  church,  and  make  this  a  centre  of  influence  for  the  sur- 
rounding county.     On  the  whole ,  the  prospect  is  better  than 
was  anticipated.    There  are  those  here  who  want  a  minister, 
who  have  been  praying  for,  and  are  ready  to  receive  one. 
Certain  others,  who  are  not  pious,  are  interested  in  my  re- 
maining, and  will  aid  in  supporting  a  man  with  whom  they  can 
sympathize. 

The  greatest  obstacles  are  such  as  every  where  meet 
the  Gospel  minister  -  the  influence  of  sin  in  his  own  heart 
and  the  hearts  of  his  people.     I  intend  soon  to  form  a  Sabw 
bath  school,  a  Bible  class,  and  some  other  associations  for 
the  purpose  of  benefitting  the  people.    I.'uch  of  my  work, 
thus  far,  has  been  that  of  preparation,  outliving  certain 
prejudices  that  exist  in  some  minds,  and  gaining  confidence 
of  the  people.    The  work  which  I  have  undertaken,  under  the 
patronage  of  your  Society,  is  by  no  means  a  small  one.  It 
is  one  which  has  its  peculiar  trials,  and  yet  I  can  truly 
say  it  has,  too,  its  peculiar  joys  -  joys  which  none  but  he 
who  is  here  can  know.     There  are  times,  it  is  true,  when  the 
Western  missionary,  as  he  thinks  of  his  native  land  far  a- 
way,  is  almost  ready  to  ask,  'could  not  I  :iave  been  as  use- 
ful nearer  home?'     But  when  he  looks  about  upon  a  rising 
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settlement,  ready  to  hear  the  Gospel  preached,  needing,  and 
in  a  measure  anxious  for  the  establishment  of  schools,  the 
promotion  of  temperance,  and  the  influence  of  all  good  in- 
stitutions, civil  and  religious,  his  soul  kindles  at  the 
view,  and  he  rejoices  to  he  in  such  a  field,  where  he  can 
enter  in  and  labor,    The  work  sometimes  seems  too  groat  for 
him  to  undertake  ,  singlehanded;  and,  perhaps,  he  at  times 
feels  weak  and  lonely.    But  then,  again,  he  remembers  that 
through  Christ  strengthenin;  him,  he  can  do  all  things.  And 
he  can  never  feel  lonely  or  sad  when  he  thinks  of  the  sympathy 
and  prayers  of  Christian  friends,  though  left  behind  and  far 
away.    The  I.Iethodists  are  most  numerous  in  this  town.  They 
have  just  completed  a  house  of  worship.    The  Campbellites  are 
also  building  a  church.    They  number  200,  but  their  members 
are  gathered  in  from  a  distance  of  12  miles  around.     There  is 
a  society  also  of  Cumberland  Presbyterians.    The  people  in 
this  vicinity  are  improving  their  schools,  growing  more  tem- 
perate and  industrious.    This  is  owing  partly  to  reformation 
of  individuals,  partly  to  change  of  inhabitants.     In  the  or- 
dinary course  of  events,  I.Iount  Pleasant  must  be  a  populous 
town,  in  the  heart  of  a  thickly  settled  country.    There  must 
be  here  a  field  of  labor." 

Julius  A.  Heed  says  there  was  a  church  organized  at  ht. 
Pleasant  in  1841.    Brother  l^phraim  Adams  hardly  knows  whet- 
her to  call  the  organization  there  a  church  or  not.  Now 
another  brother  comes  along,  visiting  Brother  Adams,  and  he 
too  is  doubtful,    he  writes  in  his  diary  "July  18,  1844.  - 
At  Ilount  Pleasant  to-night.    7ound  Brother  Ephraim  Adams 
well.    He  has  a  study  at  a  tavern,  and  'boards  round, '  like 
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a  schoolmaster.     Ho  church  organised,  or  next  to  none.  He 
groans  over  sects  and  divisions,  and  hopes  somehow  to  get 

some  of  them  together.     Says  lie  sometimes  thinks  there  are 
more  ministers  "Test  than  Bast.     One  can  do  nothing  in  this 
place  till  he  takes  his  stand,  and  goes  to  work.     It  is  not 
so  much  destitution  as  it  is  indisposition,  selfishness,  and 
self-seeking  of  the  human  heart  here  as  everywhere. ' 

Brother  Adams'  missionary  service  at  l.'.t .  Pleasant  was 
soon  ended.     It  covers  only  a  period  of  one  year.     Just  why 
he  should  leave  so  soon  I  do  not  know.     Thy  in  the  providence 
of  Cod  he  should  he  called  to  Davenport,  is  evident.  The 
college  was  to  "be  located  there,  and  he  was  needed  there  for 
that  enterprise. 

He  began  at  Davenoort  November  1,  1844. 

Asa  Turner,  on  a  missionary  tour  in  Iowa  in  1836  des- 
cribes the  spot  called  Davenport  (it  was  not  even  a  hamlet 
then)  as  follows: 

"In  the  center  of  what  is  now  the  town  ?:as  a  cornfield. 
A  cabin  had  grown  up  to  the  eaves,  but  was  minus  roof  and 
gable  ends.    Le  Claire's  Cottage  stood  where  his  house  does 
now.     Some  two  thousand  Indians  were  encamped  on  the  ground 
to  receive  their  pensions  from  Rock  Island.    As  we  cr.me  from 
the  south  into  the  town,  we  met  a  number  of  young  warriors 
trying  the  speed  of  their  Iowa  Llorgans.     But  our  rushes  and 
cottonwood  bark  during  the  winter  had  not  -out  energy  enough 
into  their  muscles  to  make  their  soeed  dangerous." 

A  traveler,  visiting  "Oavenport  a  little  before  Brother 
Adams'  arrival,  reported  it  as  "beautiful  for  location,  but 
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sleeping  a  Rip  Van  Tinkle  slumber" ;  and  he  goes  on  to  say 
"eomraunieat ion  with  the  outer  world  is  only  possible  by  the 
river  wneB  not  frozen  in  winter  or  rendered  unnavi gable  in 
summer  by  rocks  at  low  water,  cn  the  rapids,'1 

Brother  Adams  first  saw  Davenport  in  August  of  184-4. 
He  was  out  on  a  tour  of  visitation  among  the  churches,  and 
wrote  in  his  diary:     "August  10  -  Cane  down  to  this  place 
(Davenport)  today,  from  Deffitt.     Of  all  the  rivers  in  the 
territory,  and  I  believe  now  I  have  seen  them  all,  i  think 
the  Wapsipinicon  is  the  worst.     3uch  ugly  bottom-lands,  and 
indeed,  such  sloughs  as  I  have  had  all  day  long!    A  hard 
ride:  but  I  find  here  a  beautiful  place,  the  most  beautiful 
natural  location  on  tie  Mississippi,  some  say;  and  I  know 
of  none  that  excels  it.    There  are  here  about  five  hundred 
people.     I  have  heard  the  place  spoken  of  as  a  good  location 
for  a  college.     I  see  nothing  to  the  contrary,     "here  is  cer 
tainly  beauty  of  scenery.    Probably  it  will  not  be  much  of  a 
point  for  business;  and  a  literary  institution  with  such  sur 
roundings  would  attract  a  class  of  people  congenial  to  itsel 
Here  I  am  the  guest  of  a  new  acquaintance,  Brother  Hitchcock 
who  preaches  here.     I  believe,  thou,-;::,  lie  is  to  leave  be- 
fore long  to  go  to  I.Ioline,  Illinois,  a  new  village  just 
starting  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  three  miles  above 
Hock  Island.     I  am  to  spend  the  Sabbath  here,  and  shall  be 
glad  of  the  rest.     I  am  getting  about  enough  of  travel.  As 
to  clothes,  between  the  excessive  rains,  hot  sun  and  horse- 
back wear, .they  are  beginnin-  to  look  pretty  rusty. 

Monday  morning,  Aug.  12.  1844.  -preached  yesterday  in 
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forenoon  for  the  Oongre Rationalists  in  a  little  building  put 
up  for  a  dwelling-house ,  and  now  used  for  a  sclioolhouse ,  sit- 
uated on  what  is  known  as  Ditch  Street:    twelve  hearers. 
They  are  "building,  however,  a  neat  little  church,  about  twen- 
ty-eight by  thirty-eight,  on  which  I  see  that  Brother  H. 
works  daily,    bonder  if  this  is  the  ray,  when  it  comes  to 
church- building ,  that  the  minister  has  to  tiirn  in  as  head 
carpenter  to  'boss  the  Jool1     In  the  afternoon  yesterday, 
by  invitation,  preached  for  the  Baptists.     In  the  course  of 
the  sermon  was  a  little  vexed  as  I  noticed  two  ladies  smiling 
at  some  holes  in  my  coat-sleeve,  revealed  by  my  gesturing. 
Drew  down  my  arras,  and  their  faces,  too,  by  preaching 
straight  at  them.    Perhaps,  on  this  account ,  I  preached 
with  more  point  and  earnestness  than  usual;  for  after  meet- 
ing an  Old  School  Presbyterian  said  he  would  give  five  dol- 
lars if  I  would  stop  and  preach  a  year  in  the  ^lace.  ?olt 
it  quite  a  compliment,  considering  the  source." 

TThen  Brother  Adams  arrived  to  become  pastor,  in  November 
of  1844,  the  mere  spot  which  Asa  Turner  saw  in  1856,  had 
become  a  town  of  800  or  1,000  inhabitants;  and  it  was,  of 
course,  a  tovm  of  great  expect at ions . 

He  found  a  church  of  eighteen  members.     It  had  been  or- 
ganized July  50,  1839. 

He  had  been  preceded  in  the  pastorate  by  A.B.Hitch- 
cock for  two  years;  and  before  him  -ere  Oliver  Emerson  for 
six  months,  and  before  him,  for  a  few  -.vechs,  Z .  -7 .  St  ewart , 
a  class  mate  of  Gaylord's  at  Yale. 

The  church  building  spoken  of  by  Brother  Adams,  in  his 
diary,  was  dedicated  October  27,  1844,  just  before  his  arri- 
val. 
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In  1845,  after  being  -well  settled  at  Davenport,  the 
fcoung  missionary  took  a  trip  to  Few  ingland'.    He  had  a  spe- 
cial errand  at  Hanover,  Hew  Hampshire,  the  home  of  Hiss  Eli- 
zabeth Douglass,    ifiefy  were  married,  September  16  of  this 
year,  1845,  and  they  walked  together  the  path  of  life  in 
Iowa  for  sixty  years. 

In  September  of  IS'16 ,  he    reports  from  his  Davenport 
field  as  follows: 

"Respecting  our  town,  or  perhaps  I  might  say,  our  eity, 
(in  embryo,  to  be  sure,)  we  have  the  prospect  of  a  temperance 
community.    We  have  a  temperance  Board  of  Aldermen.    Ho  li- 
censes will  be  granted.     If  you  infer  from  this  that  there 
has  been  vigorous  action  the  past  winter  on  this  subject, 
you  do  rigiitly. 

I  have  the  prospect  of  doing  more  the  coming  season  by 
means  of  Sabbath  schools  than  formerly.     Our  school  in  town 
increases  in  numbers  and  in  interest.     Old  and  young,  chil- 
dren of  our  own  people  and  some  of  sister  denominations  at- 
tend.   At  Blue  Grass  Point,  eight  miles  distant,  there  are 
over  forty  scholars.     I  oreach  there  onee  in  two  weeks. 

At  Pleasant  Valley,  eight  miles  up  the  Hississippi,  I 
preach  once  in  four  weeks  to  an  audience  of  sixty  or  eighty. 
We  hope  to  have  a  school  there. 

The  congregation  in  town,  has  increased  since  the  spring 
opened.     Some  have  joined,  either  by  letter  or  profession, 
every  communion  season  since  I  returned  from  the  East. 

We  have  all  that  we  need  to  ask  for,  of  some  things, 
^e  have  a  field  to  work  in;  we  have  kind  christian  friends 
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who  remember  us  in  it.    But  one  thing  we  have  not,  as  I  wish 
we  had.    "Te  have  not  the  opirit  of  Sod  among  us.     Some  few 
mercy  drops  there  have  "been,  "but  where  is  the  refreshing 
shower?    It  oheers  our  hearts  to  see  account 3  of  revivals  at 
the  East  during  the  past  winter.     It  is  proof  that  God  is 
waiting  to  "be  gracious.    Pray  that  he  may  visit  us,  even  in 
these  ends  of  the  earth." 

In  February  of  '47,  another  report  is  published  as 
follows : 

"The  past  summer  has  been  one  of  sickness,  not  fatal, 
but  prostrating  the  people  of  the  whole  country.    More  time 
than  usual  has  been  devoted  in  attending  funerals,  visiting 
the  sick  and  bereaved.     I  t  is  good  to  -_:o  to  the  house  of 
mourning;  it  is  oleasant  to  witness  christian  resignation 
and  triumph  in  view  of  Gospel  hopes;  it  is  melancholy  tc  see 
afflictions,  where  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  them  sancti- 
fied to  those  who  suffer  them.    These  funeral  occasions  often- 
times throw  one  in  circumstances  peculiarly  favorable  for 
doing  good.    An  infant  child  is  taken,  and  then  the  parents 
can  be  pointed  to  God,  to    heaven,  and  urged  to  place  their 
hearts  where  the  treasure  is.     Or  father  is  stricken  down, 
leaving  a  wife  and  children  to  mourn  his  loss.    Then  too  we 
can  point  to  the  widow's  God  and  the  Father  of  the  fatherless. 
In  one  case  I  found  a  familu  deeply  afflicted  by  the  loss  of 
a  wife  and  a  mother.    They  were  to  bury  her  on  the  hill-side, 
by  their  humble  cabin,  and  seldom  have  I  seen  greater  sorrow 
than  was  there  in  that  mourning  group.     The  children,  from 
the  eldest  to  the  youngest,  showed  a  mother  loved.     The  fat- 
her had  lain  in  sickness,  side  by  side  with  the  mother;  both 
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had  recovered  in  a  measure;  she  had  sunk  "back  and  died,  he 
was  left;  "but  the  weight,  in  his  present  weakness,  was  al- 
most insupportable.    The  excitement  and  fatigue  of  that  day 
were  too  much.    From  that  time  he  was  never  so  well.    For  a 
few  weeks  he  lingered,  and  then  left  behind  a  family  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  both  father  and  mother. 

Thile  riding  with  me  to  the  grave  of  his  wife,  and  in 
conversation  afterwards,  he  gave  me  the  following  particulars. 
He  was  a  native  of  Connecticut;  twenty  years  ago,  he  started 
for  the  Test,  with  a  letter  of  dismission  and  recommendation 
from  a  Gongregational  church  in    Massachusetts;  that  letter 
he  still  had  in  his  house.    He  was  hopefully  converted  un- 
der the  preaching  of  Dr.  ITettleton;  was  personally  acquainted 
with  him,  as  well  as  7/ith  Samuel  J.  hills  and  Henry  Obookiah, 
of  whom  he  often  spake  with  great  enthusiasm.     Of  Dr.  Ket- 
tleton  in  particular,  he  loved  to  talk,  and  related  many 
anecdotes,  some  of  which  do  not  appear  in  his  valuable  me- 
moir.    I  was  the  first  to  tell  him  that  the  Dr.  was  dead, 
and  with  pleasure  gave  him  his  life  to  read.    His  oldest 
daughter  was  named  after  the  devoted  Harriet  Jewell.  He 
spoke  with  confidence  of  the  piety  of  his  wife,  and  her 
preparation  for  death.     On  every  doctrinal  point  he  was 
clear;  in  experimental  religion  he  conversed  well.    And  yet 
there  was  a  mystery  about  it.    That  letter)    why  had  it  ne- 
ver been  presented- -and  why  had  I  never  seen  him  at  that 
preaching  point  near  by?    Report  said  that  they  had  been 
Mormons.     Inquiry  proved  that  they  had  lived  in  Nauvoo,  but 
of  this  he  never  spoke.    How  could  it  be?    Could  he  be  a 
Christian?    God  knows.     But  how  melancholy  to  see  such  a 
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man  in  such  a  doubtful  position.     0,  that  in  every  instance 
the  religion  that  is  professed  in  the  East,  might  show  its 
power  in  the  "Test." 

In  his  next  report  (August  '47)  Mr.  Adams  tells  of  his 
installation,  a  revival  meeting,  Iowa  College  to  be  located 
at  Davenport ,  and  Scott  County  dry: 

,,T7hen  I  last  wrote  I  stated  that  I  was  soon  to  be  in- 
stalled here,  and  that  we  proposed  to  hold  religious  meetings 
in  connection  with  the  installation.     I  have  stated,  too, 
that  our  prayer  meeting  was  well  attended,  and  seemed  to  he 
growing  in  interest.    This  to  me  was  ever  a  germ  of  hope 
while  all  signs  else  failed.    Preparatory  to  the  installa- 
tion and  meetings  the  church  observed  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer.  ,   It  was  a  good  day.    The  Spirit  of  G-od  seemed  pre- 
sent.   Hearts  were  touched,  confessions  made,  and  prayers 
poured  out.    With  such  feelings,  the  day  of  installation 
could  not  but  be  an  interesting  and  solemn  day.    Te  seemed 
in  a  measure  prepared  for  the  meetings.    Brother  Eolbrook, 
of  Dubuque,  tarried  with  us.    Eis  preaching,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  was  effectual  in  awakening  sinners,  some  eight  or 
ten  of  whom  expressed  a  hope  of  pardon  and  acceptance  through 
Christ.    Five  have  already  joined  the  church;  others  will  do 
so  seon.     Since  then,  our  prayer  meeting  has  continued  inter- 
esting; the  Sabbath  school  has  increased;  brotherly  love 
seems  to  prevail,  and  the  standard  of  personal  piety,  we  hope 
has  been  elevated.    Ilay  the  Lord  ever  bless  us,  as  I  feel  tha 
he  will,  if  we  keep  in  the  right  place  before  him. 

There  is  a  large  class  in  this  town  and  vicinity  of 
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Lutherans.    I.Iore  families  are  coming  this  spring,  and  a 
large  congregation  might  he  gathered.    Most  I  learn  the 
language,  or  can  you  send  them  a  preacher?    3very  young 
man  who  is  coming  Weat  as  a  missionary  ought  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  German  language. 

In  accordance  with  petitions  to  the  legislature,  (drafted 
and  circulated  by  your  missionaries,)  a  lav;  -"as  passed  sub- 
mitting to  each  county  the  question  whether  in  said  county 
the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  should  be  licensed  or  not.  This 
county,   (Scott)  together  with  many  others,  have  said,  by  a 
handsome  majority,  So  license  I    Ye  hope  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  every  county  will  do  the  same. 

The  College  is  to  be  located  here.     The  first  building 
will  be  erected  this  season. 

The  pecuniary  state    of  the  county  is  by  means  flat- 
tering.   The  people  almost  groan  under  the  weight  of  doctor's 
bills,  incurred  in  the  unparalleled  sickness  of  last  season. 
They  recovered  so'  as  to  put  in  winter  wheat ,  but  this  spring 
reveals  the  wheat  mostly  hilled,  and  the  fields  bare.  This 
applies  to  this  section  of  the  country.    There  are,  however, 
encourageing  features.     The  bach  country  is  settling  with 
enterprising  people;  seme  mills  are  in  the  process  of  erec- 
tion, and  business  is  more  lively.     I  am  laboring  with  a 
small  church,  blessed  of  God  we  trust,  and  at  a  point  where 
we  can  throw  our  influence  upon  the  country  around,  and  which, 
in  a  few  years,  will  begin  to  be  noted  for  its  business  and 
its  educational  privileges ,  as  it  is  now  for  the  health  and 
beauty  of  its  location." 
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In  August  of  '48  there  is  another  very  interesting  re- 
port from  Brother  Adams  in  which  he  tells  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  northern  Iowa,  at  which  Brother  Carl  V.  Eess, 
one  of  our  early  German  ministers,  was  licensed  to  preach, 
and  he  makes  an  appeal  for  the  Germans  of  the  territory.  He 
says : 

,TT7e  had  a  very  interesting  meeting.    There  was  a  full 
attendance,  and  our  usual  spirit  of  harmony  and  "brotherly 
love,  and,  I  may  say,  of  prayer ,'  seemed  to  prevail.     It  is  so 
good  to  attend  these  meetings:     w«  seem  to  he  quickened,  re- 
freshed and  encouraged!     We  go  hack  to  our  fields  of  labor  to 
commence  anew  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged.     In  coming 
together,  we  found  that  Bod  had  visited  some  of  our  churches 
by  the  descent  of  the  holy  Spirit.     Of  some  of  these  instances 
you  are  already  informed,    '"e  found,  too,  that  a  liberal 
Spirit-,  a  spirit  of  benovolence  in  supporting  the  cause  of 
Christ,  at  home  and  abroad,  is  increasing  in  our  churches. 
Two  ministers  were  added  to  our  body,  and  six  new  churches 
received . 

Two  of  these  were  Borman  churches,  and  besides,  one  Ger- 
man,  who  was  educated  for  a  teacher  in  3u.ro  ;e,  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel.    His  examination  was  conducted  by  one 
of  our  members,  through  your  German  missionary,  who  acted 
as  interpreter.    The  examination,  I  am  confident,  so  far  as 
personal  piety  and  doctrinal  views  are  concerned,  would  have 
been  unanimously  sustained  by  any  New  England  council.  The 
Germans  are  becoming  so  numerous  in  this  part  of  Iowa,  that 
it  is  a  seriouw  question  with  us,  what  can  be  done  for  their 
spiritual  benefit.     In  former  comnruni oat ions  I  have  spoken  of 
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the  G-emans  in  and  about  this  place*     I  cannot  "but  think 
that  a  G-erman  preacher  could  be  employed  here ,  with  great 
success.    A  German  colporteur  is  aow  here  with  his  country- 
men.   He  says  that  many  of  them  have  much  darkness;  but  he 
finds  a  f*w  that  are  true  believers,  and  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.    The  prominent  men,  as  I  learn  from  him,  are,  in  his 
opinion,  unconverted.    The  few  true  Christians  he  has  gat- 
hered into  a  prayer  meeting,  a  little  floe":,     .hive  you  no 
shepherd  to  send  them?;r 

The  ---re-face  of  a  report,  February  1841),  and  the  report 
are  as  follors: 

"The  missionaries  of  this  Society  have  been  the  pioneer 
in  those  efforts  to  set  up  institutions  of  learning  and  pro- 
mote popular  education,  in  all  the  nev?  states,  whioh  are  so 
.justly  regarded  as  omens  of  bright  promise  in  their  future 
history.    Hot:  they  feci  and  what  they  are  doing,  in  Iowa, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  extract: 

'The  cause  of  popular  education  is  enlisting  among  us 
considerable  interest,  and  drawing  near,  as  I  hope,  that  day 
long  wished  for,  when  I  can  exert  a  more  direct  and  extensiv 
infltience  in  aiding  that  cause,  which,  next  to  Christianity, 
is  the  basis  of  our  civil  and  religious  institutions.  Our 
school  system  is  gradually  coming  into  shape,  and  the  open- 
ing of  free  schools  is  preparing  the  Tray.    The  college,  too, 
though  it  is  opened  ~ith  but  few  scholars,  is  yet  regarded 
by  us  as  an  institution  not  only  to  tax  our  faith,  patience 
and  perseverance,  but  to  be  blessed  of  God  to  the  good  of 
the  church. 1 " 
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The  baptism  of  the  College  is  the  .principal  theme  of 
the  ne::t  report  (May  1850). 

"Some  15  or  20  hopeful  conversions  have  occurred.,  though 
not  all  of  them  reckoned  of  us.    Io  matter,  if  their  names 
are  written  in  the  lamb's  booh  of  Life.     Our  help  has  been 
from  God,  we  have  had  no  human  help  from  abroad;  three  or 
four  meetings  each  week;  the  people  in  the  meanwhile  attend- 
ing to  their  ordinary  duties.     Christians  begin  to  ash  "TThy 
may  we  not  live  so  all  summer?"    They  are  praying  for  more 
faith  and  enlarged  desire,  that  the  good  work  may  force  its 
way  into  ranks  yet  unbroken. 

Our  infant  college  is  now  baptised  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
It  has  been  founded  we  know,  in  prayer.    Many  prayers  have  been 
offered  for  it:     we  have  always  felt  as  though  the  good  hand 
of  our  God  had  been  with  us  in  the  matter;  and  now  to  have  it 
watered  with  the  dews  of  heavenly  grace  is  a  great  blessing 
indeed.     Some  6  or  8  are  hoping  in  the  Savior." 

(The  hinutes  of  1650  note  the  sane  fact,  using  in  part 
the  same  language: 

"The  institution  of  learning  at  Davenport,  which  holds 
so  dear  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  compose  this  body, 
has  shared  in  the  blessed  results  of  one  of  the  revivals  a- 
bovo  aluded  tc.     Iowa  College  has  been  baptised  in  its  in- 
fancy with  the  holy  Ghost." 

In  July  of  this  same  year  1850,  ...r.  Adams  is  permitted 
to  write  of  his  church  revived  and  blessed: 

"The  quarter,  by  the  present  report,  has  been,  I  think, 
on  the  whole,  the  happiest  and  the  most  profitable  ouarter  of 
my  missionary  life.     It  has  been  happy  in  hours  of  sweet  com- 
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muni on  with  God;  happy  in  hours  of  christian  intercourse  at 
the  fireside  and  the  prayer  meeting;  happy  in  that  our  ears 
have  heard  the  inquiry,  "What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved?;T  Ak& 
our  eyes  have  "beheld  such  as  are  rejoicing  in  a  Savior  hut 
lately  found.     It  has  "been  a  "busy,  arduous  and  a  happy  quart- 
er.   Would  that  all  might  be  such  I 

I  said  a  profitable  quarter.    Profitable,  first  to  myself, 
and  in  various  -.ays  which  I  need  not  mention.     Of  everlasting 
profit,  as  we  hope,  to  some  30,  whose  first  serious  impres- 
sions were  felt  in  connection  with  our  church  meeting,  and 
who  hot;  are  indulging  hope ,  and  some  of  whom  have  made  a  pub- 
lic profession  of  Christ. 

It  has  been  a  period  of  great  profit  to  us  as  a  church. 
1st    7e  are,  as  I  hope,  permanently  ouickened.    The  little  of 
feeling  and  interest  we  have  had,  was  the  result  of  individual 
conviction  and  return  to  duty.     It  was  each  Christians  being 
called  to  look  directly  within,  ana  about  himself,  and  to  en- 
ter upon  his  own  duties.    7e  hope  the  influence  of  those  things 
will  not  soon  be  lost.     2nd.    We  have  learned  to  put  more  con- 
fidence in  God,  in  the  use  of  what  are  called  the  ordinary 
means  of  grace. 

7e  have  felt  that  in  the  organization  of  the  church,  God 
designed  to  furnish  it  with  all  the  means  necessary  for  the 
advancement  of  his  cause,  in  the  conviction  and  conversion  of 
sinners.     ~re  held  meetings  three  times  each  wo  ok,  for  prayer 
and  preaching.     7e  felt  that  all  we  wanted  was  the  presence  of 
God,  by  2:is  quickening  Spirit,  to  give  success  to  the  means 
of  grace  in  our  hands.    Ihe  impression,  I  believe,  has  been 
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every  churoh  is  by  itself  complete  for  the  -~ork,  and  as  such, 
under  the  most  solemn  obligation  to  act.    This  is  a  great  and 
vital  point,    ^ould  that  as  pastors  and  people,  we  all  felt 
it  as  we  ought ;  methinks  nothing  would  stay  tire  work  of  the 
Lord  in  our  land. 

Our  congregations  havo  greatly  increased  for  the  past  si 
months,  and  a  like  increase  for  the  next  six  months,  would 
oblige  us  to  provide  in  some  way  more  room  for  the  congrega- 
tion. " 

In  February  of  1852  there  is  another  cheering  report . 
A  railroad  is  approaching  the  term;  Davenport  is  growing; 
Iowa  is  growing;  missionary  fields  are  extending;  Iowa 
College  is  prospering: 

"I  announced  to  my  people  yesterday,  as  we  gathered 
around  the  communion  table,  that  wa  '"ere  commencing  together 
the  eighth  year  of  labor  in  the  vineyard  of  the  lord.     It  was 
ail  interesting  moment  to  me,  and  I  trust  so  to  them.     Oft  had 
we  gathered  there  in  times  past.     Oft  held  sweet  communion 
together  in'  the  circle  of  prayer.     Sometimes,  Sod  had  gran- 
tod  the  special  tokens. of  his  presence ,  filling  our  hearts 
with  joy,  and  making  his  house  the  gate  of  rieaven.  Some, 
indeed,  are  with  us  no  longer  on  earth.    But  the.  ,  we  trus- 
ted, were  in  heaven,  and  ours  is  the  hope  to  meet  them  there. 

Aside  from  the  fact,  that  there  is  not  that  special  re- 
ligious interest  which  there  ought  to  be ,  and  in  certain 
times  past  has  "been,  there  were  never  greater  reasons  for 
courage  than  now.     harmony  is  in  the  church,  and  the  rela- 
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tions  between  the  people,  and  pastor,  are  mutually  pleasant. 
For  myself,  I  return  from  a  visit  to  my  eastern  friends, 
feeling  that  this  is  my  chose  field;  a  field  every  year  gron- 
ing  in  interest.     This  place  is  fast  rising  in  importance. 
Since  the  railroad  from  Chicago  to  Rod:  Island,  just  oppo- 
site on  the  other  side  of  the  Mississippi ,  has  been  made 
certain,  and  its  completion  within  two  years  so  probable, 
many  e2?"es  were  turned  hither;  and  never  were  there  so  many 
strangers  in  town  at  this  season  of  the  year,  looking  for 
places,  and  going  awajr  for  the  want  of  them,  ?-s  no—. 

notwithstanding  my  absence  during  the  summer,  my  con- 
gregation begins  with  an  increase.    The  college  opens  this 
year  witn  an  advance,  corresponding  to  the  growth  of  all 
things  about  it.    The  day  is  past  when  I  queried  whether 
this  were  a  field  of  labor.     I  am  as  one  whoss  work  grows 
upon  his  hands.     I  have  need  only  to  work--to  pay  more, 
study  more,  to  appear  more  among  rny  people  as  a  shepherd 
of  the  flock,  to  stand  in  this  community  as  one  knowing 
nothing  but  "Christ  and  Him  crucified." 

The  county  is  fast  filling  up  with  people,  making  points 
of  labor  here  and  there,  which  ought  to  be  possessed.  Yet 
what  can  I  do?    I  may  as  well  give  up  the  place  as  to  divide 
my  labors  so  as  to  be  inefficient  here.    But  the  claims  of 
these  points  your  Agent  will  press,    ho  will  doubtless  tell 
you  of  the  German  element  fast  growing  in  this  place  and 
around  us,  calling  for  labor  that  we  cannot  give.    Hay  the 
Lord  furnish  men  and  means,  and  multiply  instrumentalities 
to. the  saving  of  this  land  and  the  '-lory  of  his  name1." 
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This  is  Brother  Adam'  last  report  from  Davenport.  Eis 
last  commission  from  the  Home  Missionary  Society  expired 
BbV«  1,  1853.     The  church  at  this  time  had  received  home 
missionary  aid  to  the  amount  of  $3400,  and  they  had  put 
back  into  the  treasury  of  the  Society  by  way  of  contributions 
about  ''250. 

Brother  Adams  continued  for  two  years  longer  to  be  the 
pastor  of  this  self  supporting  church,  one  of  the  few  in  Iowa 
at  the  time,  the  work  all  the  while  prospering  in  his  hands. 

The  College  was  the  occasion  of  his  pastoral  uprooting; 
for  the  College  was  more  and  more  his  care.    Probably  take  it 
first  and  last  no  one  has  ever  been  more  devoted  to  Iowa 
College  and  done  more  for  it  than  Ephraim  Adams. 

Prom  1855  the  College  had  four  Professors,  about  two 
hundred  students;  the  needs  of  the  college  were  pressing, 
and  a  financial  agent  had  become  an  absolute  necessity. 
Brother  Adams  was  the  logical  man  for  the  service.     So  in 
1855  he  resigned  his  pastorate,  lie  v.  George  F.  I.Tagoun  be- 
coming his  successor,  and  for  a  year  traversed  the  state 
raising  money  for  Iowa  College.    The  next  year  he  was  in 
Hew  England  in  the  service  of  the  "Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  of  the  West." 

Just  how  much  money  the  agent  raised  for  the  College 
during  these  two  years  of  hie  service  in  this  capacity,  I  do 
not  know.     So  far  as  I  can  find  out,  there  are  no  records 
that  will  show  the  results  of  his  work.    That  his  service 
was  a  success  financially  and  otherwise,  there  is  no  doubt. 

He  had  to  do  with  the  securing  of  the  Carter  donation 
of  £5080 — a  large  amount  for  those  days- -and  always  spoken 
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of  as  the  first  large  gift  to  the  College. 
Mr.  Adams  says: 

"It  was  the  pleafing  privilege  of  the  writer  to  receive 
a  portion  of  that  gift  at  his  own  hands,  and  in  his  own  hone. 
He  was  a  plain  man,  and  his  home  of  the  olden  stam-o ,  someT/hat 
old-fashioned  in  its  air,  "but  ample  in  comfort,  without  ex- 
travagance or  display.    Riding  about  the  village  one  after- 
noon, in  the  old  family  carriage,  he  reined  up  his  horse  where 
a  townsman  was  building  a  residence  of  great  elegance  and 
cost.     Surveying  it  for  a  moment,  • There1 ,  said  he,  'I 
might  take  my  money,  I  should  not  have  it  to  give  to  Iowa 
College'.     It  showed  that  he  had  considered  the  question, 
and  made  his  choice.    TTho  will  say,  as  he  looks  at  Iowa 
College  today,  and  thinks  of  him  as  having  passed  from  earth 
that  the  choice  was  not  a  good  one." 

.But  a  College  agency  was  not  his  proper  sphere.  Eis 
place  was  in  the  pastorate,  or  in  the  leadership  of  the 
churches . 

Then,  too,  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  College  at 
Davenport ,  was  in  sight.    Events  wero  occurring  which  showed 
that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  build  up  a  College 
in  that  location. 

A  call  came  to  him  from  the  wilderness  of  Winneshiek 
C  ounty . 

A  church  of  ten  members  had  been  organised  at  De corah, 
June  25,  1854.    He  accepted  an  invitation  to  this  church; 
although  later  he  confessed  that  it  was  more  of  a  sacrifice 
on  his  part  to  go  from  Davenport  to  Decorah  than  from  Hew 
England  to  Iowa;  but  he  responded  cheerfully  to  the  call  of 
duty. 
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Ke  "began  at  Deoorah  July  1,  1G57.    He  found  there  a 
church  of  23  mer.ibers.    William  A.  Keith  preceded  him  in 
the  Decorah  pastorate. 

But  as  yet  there  was  no  house  of  worship.    Jhe  "building 
of  this  was  one  of  the  new  pastor's  early  tasks.    A  site-- 
and  it  was  a  sightly  locat ion--was  selected  and  secured  in 
November  of  1858.     In  1859  the  foundation  was  laid;  but  the 
storm  of  war  was  gathering;  things  Here  unsettled  and  in  a 
turmoil;  the  shot  at  Sumpter  had  been  fired,  and  the  war  was 
on  before  the  building  was  finished.    At  last  it  was  ready 
for  dedication  November  17,  1861.     Superintendent  Jesse 
Guernsey  preached  the  sermon,  and  reported  the  dedication 
to  the  home  Missionary  Society  (Harch  '62). 

"Amid  the  embarrassments  incident  to  the  times,  we  find 
here  and  there  intthe  missionary  field  evidences  of  material 
progress  and  prosperity.     In  November  it  was  my  privilege  to 
share  in  the  dedication  services  of  two  Congregational  church- 
es, one  at  Decorah  in  V'inneshiek  county,  and  one  at  Hew  Ore- 
gon in  Howard  County,    As  I  drove  into  the  village  of  Deco- 
rah, late  on  Saturday  evening,  one  of  the  first  objects  that 
attracted  my  attention  in  the  moonlight  was  the  newly  erected 
sanctuary  with;  its  graceful  tower,  standing  on  an  elevated 
point  of  ground  from  which  one  can  cverloolc  the  greater  part 
of  the  town.     Its  every  window  was  lighted;  and  I  justly  in- 
ferred that  the  good  -oecple  of  the  place,  including  several 
ladies,  were  there  doing  the  hundred  nameless  Mlast  things", 
that  were  necessary  preparatory  to  the  expected  dedicatory 
service  on  .the  morrow.     I  .  .ade  my  -.ray  directly  to  the  house 
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of  the  Society's  excellent  Missionary,  Ret".  K  Adams,  where 
I  met  a  most  cordial  greeting  from  warm  hearted  father  Ilurl- 
but ,  of  Fort  Atkinson,  from  otir  genial  and  cheerful  father 
Windsor,  of  H«w  Oregon,  and  from  our  noble  and  hearty  pio- 
neer, "brother  Coleman,  of  Stacyville;  who  had,  all  of  them, 
come  hither  from  their  several  fields,  of  labor  to  rejoice 
With  brother  Adams  and  his  people,  in  this  hour  of  their 
grateful  gladness.    The  pastor  and  his  excellent  lady  were 
at  the  church,  when  I  arrived;  but,  soon  they  too  added  their 
■words  of  welcome  to  those  of  their  guests. 

At  the  appointed  hour  on  the  following  day,  the  people 
gathered  with  bright  and  glowing  faces  and  elastic  step,  to 
the  sanctuary,  until  it  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
Our  brother  Coleman  offered  the  opening  prayer;  father  Hurl- 
but  read  the  prayer  of  -Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the  tem- 
ple, with  other  appropriate  selections  from  the  Scriptures; 
after  which  the  Agent  of  the  American  home  Missionary  Society 
preached  a  discourse,  in  which  he  sought  to  illustrate  the 
value  of  the  sanctuary  as  an  efficient  means  in  the  hands  of 
the  church  for  building  the  walls  of  Zion.     The  sermon  was 
followed  by  a  statement  from  the  pastor  respecting  the  his- 
tory of  the  enterprise. 

The  lots  were  purchased  and  graded  in  the  fall  of  1858, 
at  an  expense  of  $453 ,  which  was  met  by  a  subscription  raised 
for  the  purpose.    The  erection  of  the  basement  walls  was  com- 
menced in  September  of  the  following  year,  and  completed  that 
fall  at  a  cost  of  $364,  which  was  canceled  by  a  second  sub- 
scription.   The  foundation  having  beon  thus  provided,  the 
superstructure  was  commenced,  in  May,  18G0,  and,  with  occa- 
sional interruptions,  was  prosecuted  until  the  middle  of 
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dedication.    The  cost  of  the  building  above  the  basement 
Trails  was  v3,310;  to  meet  which  a  third  subscription  was 
circulated.     Several  rooms  in  the  basement  have  been  neatly 
finished  off,  by  individual  enterprise,  at  a  cost  of  h50G , 
on  condition  that  it  may  be  occupied  for  school  purposed 
for  three  years,  free  of  charge.    Accordingly  a  school  of  a 
high  grade  is  in  successful  operation  in  that  part  of  the 
building,  with  four  teachers.     Such  an  institution  -;as  great- 
ly needed  in  the  community;  and  perhaps  its  establishment  is 
not  the  least  of  the  benefits  that  —ill  accrue  from  the  erec- 
tion of  the  church.     Exclusive  of  the  finishing  of  the  base- 
ment, the  "hole  amount  expended  upon  the  building  and  grounds, 
was  $4, 127,87.    The  three  subscriptions  fell  some  jl,250 
short  of  this  amount.    To  meet  this  deficiency,  $700  were 
raised  in  donations  from  abroad--a  considerable  portion  of 
it  from  friends  of  the  church  and  minister  in  this  state; 
nearly  •.3380  were  raised  by  the  ladies  of  the  congregation; 
and  the  children  of  the  Sabbath  School  paid  for  the  pulpit 
by  a  contribution  of  §20.     "This  is  the  children1 s  pulpit", 
said  the  minister,  in  an  address  to  them;   "and  I  shall  love 
to  oreach  from  such  a  pulpit.11 

After  these  several  sums  had  been  included  in  the  account , 
there  still  the  beginning,  that  the  church  should  be  dedicated 
free  from  debt ;  and  this  understanding  it  was  felt  must  be 
carried  out.    .Before  the  prayer  of  dedication,  our  brother 
Adams  proposed  that  all  who  were  willing  to  pay  -}o  for  this 
purpose,  should  indicate  it,  and  over  twenty  individuals  im- 
mediately responded  to  the  request*    Contribution  boxes  were 
then  circulated  through  the  congregation  for  such  smaller 
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suns  as  persons  were  willing  to  give,  and  the  result  :7a  s , 
the  collection  of  a  few  dollars  more  than  the  required  amount. 
Thereiroon  the  pastor  announced  the  church  to  he  practically 
free  from  deht ,  and  with  deep  emotion  added:     "I  thank  my 
God,  first;  and  nert ,  I  thank:  you." 

(The  house  was  then  solemnly  and  joyously  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  Almighty  God  in  an  appropriate  prayer,  in 
which  the  congregation  was  led  by  Rev.  J.  7.  Windsor.     It  is 
a  brie!:  edifice,  neat  and  tasteful  in  design,  and  will  com- 
fortably accommodate  from  250  to  300  hearers.     Rev.  TT .  I. 
Coleman  preached  an  excellent  sermon  in  the  ©Toning,  on  the 
obligation  and  influence  of  a  regular  attendance  upon  the 
services  of  the  sanctuary." 

In  his  neirt  report,  (July  '62)  the  pastor  naturally 
speahs  of  the  blessings  of  the  sanctuary  as  follows: 

"In  my  last  report,  I  announced  that  our  house  of  — or- 
ship  was  finished,  and  that  arrangements  were  made  to  have 
it  all  paid  for.     I  can  now  say,  that  those  arrangements  have 
been  carried  out,  and  the  last  debt  paid.     Rejoice  with  me. 
That  worh  is  done.     The  burden  is  off;  and  I  work  freer, 
with  a  place  in  which  to  work.     In  my  last,  I  expressed  the 
hope  that  God  would  fill  the  house  built  for  him  and  make1  it 
the  "birthplace  of  souls.    He  hath  done  it.     In  a  measure  at 
least,  he  hath  done  it.    Tor  the  last  three  months,  has  the 
house  been  growing  precious  to  us  as  the  place  of  our  assemb- 
ling -  in  the  church  proper,  on  the  Sabbath,  and  in  the  bp.sc- 
ment ,  quite  often,  on  week  day  evenings  for  -oreaching,  for 
■orayer  and  communion,    ^e  have  held  sweet  counsel,  heard  many 
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new  voices  in  prayer,  aeon  cheerful  faces  lit  up  with  joyful 
hearts  because  of  peace  witMli  toward  Sod.     It  has  been  a 
gentle  refreshing  from  on  high,  turning  the  hearts  of  the 
people  God-ward,  some  to  be  respectful  toward  his  word,  some 
to  be  tender,  some  to  seel:  him  and  to  find  him  because  they 
seek  him  with  all  the  heart.    As  is  usual  in  such  circum- 
stances, there  has  been  a  tendency  towards  increase  in  the 
usual  con  gregations,    and  our  Sunday  school,  especially, 
has  been  greatly  enlarged.    The  study  of  God's  word  is  also 
promoted.    lly  3ible  class,  heretofore  small  and  with  no 
special  interest,  has  grown  of  late  tc  dimensions  larger 
than  many  a  congregation  to  which  I  have  often  preached 
within  the  past  two  years,  after  traveling  three  to  seven 
miles  for  the  pur-pose. 

Perhaps  I  can  not  better  describe  our  past  and  our  pre- 
sent than  by  mentioning  a  few  things  that  we  have  learned. 
First,  then,  we  have  learned,  that  God  can  visit  even  a 
wicked  place,  where  his  children  are  weak  -  perhaps ,  I 
should  say,  inefficient  and  discouraged.     It  is  the  lord's 
doing.    He  hath  shown  that  he  can  convert  men.     Some  of  those 
that  he  hath  here  turned  to  himself  are  among  the  last  we 
should  have  named;  and  the  work,  thus  far,  is  mainly  among 
the  adults.    Five  or  sis  family  altars  have  been  erected. 
Among  the  youth  and  children  there  are  a  few  hopeful  con- 
versions and  some  interest.     Oh,  that  it  might  go  on  among 
them. 

Secondly,  somethings  come  out,  now  and  then,  to  make 
us  confident  that  there  has  been  and  is  efficacy  in  prayer. 
At  one  of  our  prayer  meetings,  net  long  since,  a  father  in 
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Israel,  the  oldest  "brother  among  us,  one  of  the  deacons  of 
the  church,  told  us  that  soon  after  Hew  Year's,  at  which 
time  his  mind  uas  considerably  irawn  out  toward  C-od  and  the 
state  of  his  cause,  he  awakened  at  midnight  and  was  exerci- 
sed with  an  unusual  spirit  of  prayer,  that  the  names  of  four 
men  were  particularly  impressed  upon  him,  and  he  -:;as  moved  to 
pray  earnestly  for  them  by  name ,  that  they  might  become 
Christians,  and  cast  in  their  influence  on  the  Lord's  side. 
'The  voices  of  three  of  these,'  said  he,   'we  have  heard  this 
night  in  prayer,  and  the  fourth  I  hope  we  shall  hear.'  lie 
did  not  tell  us  the  names,  but  cn  learning  them  afterward, 
it  proved  that  before  that  meeting  closed  the  fourth  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  follow  the  lord. 

We  have  learned  also  how  easy  it  is,  when  C-od's  Spirit 
is  abroad,  to  move  forward  in  the  extra  labors  and  duties 
incumbent  then  of  3-od's  people,  and  hew  competent  are  the 
usual  instrumentalities  put  in  the  hands  of  every  church  of 
Christ  for  carrying  forward  his  cause." 

In  September  of  this  same  year,  1862,  he  reviews  five 
years  of  his  labor  at  Decorah  and  notes  the  ehanges  for  the 
better,  that  have  taken  place  in  this  time.     He  says: 

"With  this  missionary  year,  closes  the  fifth  of  my 
labors  in  this  place.     In  the  mean  time  some  changes  of  a 
pleasing  character  have  occurred.    .?1yq  years  ago,  there 
was  no  meeting  house;  now,  we  have  a  good  one  free  of  debts  - 
the  best,  we  are  told,  that  is  pa-id  for,  of  any  church  of  our 
denomination  in  the  State.    _or  this  we  would  be  thankful 
to  Jod  first,  second  to  those  friends  abroad  who  have  aided 
us,  and  thirdly  to  the  oeople  who  have  been  encouraged  to 
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'rise  up  and  build.1     Five  years  ago*  this  church  had  no 
prayer  meeting ,  its  members  being  few,  with  no  resident  min- 
ister to  lead  them.    She  first  prayer  meeting  was  held  at  my 
house  soon  after  my  coming,  at  which  four  were  present,  be- 
sides members,  of  my  family,  two  of  the  four  only  being  pro- 
fessed Christians.    Now,  at  our  weekly  prayer  meeting  we  have 
thirty  or  forty  present  regularly.     It  is  indeed  a  prayer 
meeting,  the  best  attended,  best  loved,  of  all  our  meetings. 
The  last  almost  always  seems  the  best.    Always  a  bright  spot, 
in  the  past,  may  this  weekly  gathering  never  be  less  so,  in 
time  to  come.     Five  years  ago,  we  had  no  distinct  Sabbath 
school;  now  have  we  one,  constant  and  reliable,  with  a  slow 
but  steady  growth.     In  church  members,  we  have  increased  from 
eighteen  to  over  sixty.    This  increase  has  been  from  hopeful 
conversions  at  home,  quite  as  much  as  from  addition  from  a- 
broad.    Last  winter,  especially,  as  already  reported  to  you, 
we  had  a  precious  season  of  refreshing  from  the  Lord,  the 
savor  of  which  is  still  upon  us.    '"hen  I  put  our  number  at 
sixty,  I  do  not  of  oourse,  take  in  -these  dismissed,  or  a  do- 
zen or  so  on  the  absent  list.     Other  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  place,  favoring  good  order  and  morals,  in  wjtiich  we 
as  church  and  people  are  interested,  but  which  need  not  here 
be  named." 

In  the  summer  of  1864,  at  the  clot:o  of  the  seventh  year 
of  his  pastorate  at  ])e  corah,  Brother  Adams  sent  in  his 
farewell  report  to  the  home  Missionary  Society,  which  roads 
as  follows: 

"This  church  at  its  annual  meeting  in  July,  voted  to 
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dispense  with  further  aid  from  your  Society,  increasing  at 
the  same  time,  the  salary  of  its  pastor,  to  keep  pace  with 
the  high  prices  of  the  times.    Uy  present,  therefore,  "ill 
"be  the  farewell  report  of  another  church  that  has  "become 
self-supporting,    "his  is  the  second  time  that  I  have  held 
this  position,  since  coming  to  Iowa.    So  accustomed  have  I 
"been,  as  a  Home  llissionary  in  thtifl  State,  to  feel  the  sympa- 
thy and  care  of  your  Society,  that  to  "break  this  connection, 
seems  somewhat ,  I  must  confess,  as  when  one  departs  from  his 
parental  roof;  and  yet  I  am  glad  that  we  are  ahle  to  afford 
another  illustration  of  success  in  efforts  to  rear  up  self- 
supporting  churches;  than  which,  a  nobler  work  either  for 
the  country  or  the  church  can  hardly  be  conceived  of,  It 
was  with  much  unanimity  and  heartiness  that  the  brethren,  and 
sisters  too,  dame  up  to  the  decision.     ,r7e  can  erect  houses,' 
said  one,   'and  furnish  them,  build  stores  and  fill  them,  buy 
farms  and  improve  them,  and  we  can  and  we  ought  to  support 
our  minister,  and  liberally.     In  my  opinion,  the  man  who 
makes  $1,000  a  year  ought  to  rive  |l©0  of  it  to  support  the 
Gospel.'     This  was  at  the  close  of  our  usual  weekly  prayer 
meeting,  the  usual  attendance  at  which  is  about  SO. 

To  hear  such  sentiments,  in  the  midst  of  such  action, 
in  the  basement  of  our  own  church,  seemed  in  strange  contrast 
with  the  beginnings  of  things,  a  few  years  ago,  when  the 
prayer  meeting  was  established  at  my  own  house,  for  want  of 
a  better  place,  with  but  four  present  out  of  the  family,  and 
but  tv/o  of  those  professedly  Christians. 

I  need  not  express  to  you,  in  behalf  of  the  church,  4 
their  appreciation  of  your  kindness  in  the  past,  or  pledge 
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you  a  remembrance  in  their  prayers  and  contributions,  in 
time  to  come.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  stand  it  has  taken 
may  be  nobly  maintained.     I  trust  it  will.     The  prospects, 
certainly,  with  God's  blessing,  are  good.     Its  field  of 
action  is  ample.    The  churches  in  this  place  are  not  so 
numerous  as  to  be  in  the  way  of  each  other.    A  largo  increase 
of  business  and  population  is  coming  in  upo#  us,  by  the 
opening  of  the  railroad  from  McGregor  to  this  point,  which 
is  soon  to  be,  and  there  is  a  work  to  be  clone  here.  That 
G-od  would  bless  and  prosper  us  in  things  spiritual  and  in- 
ward, is  our  great  necessity;  and  for  this  would  we  seek  a 
remembrance  in  your  prayers." 

The  church  —as  Just  ten  years  of  age  -.-hen  it  began  to 
walk  alone.    At  the  time  of  coming  to  self-support,  it  had 
received  ^1560  from  the  Fome  .  '.iSL:ionary  3ociety;  and  its 
contributions  to  the  Society  had  been  vl52.50.     These  are 
figures  furnished  by  Brother  Adams  himself.    The  membership 
iri  18G4,  was  seventy.    Brother  Adams  was  now  in  the  midst 
of  his  pastorate  at  "Do corah.    ?or  eight  years  longer  he 
served  a  self-supporting  church,  and  all  the  while  the 
church  was  growing  and  becoming  more  and  more  in  love  with 
the  pastor. 

The  mutual  love  of  pastor  and  people  was  expressed  in 
the  holiday  season  of  166J-G--. 

In  the  January  News-ietter  of  18G4  we  find  the  follow- 
ing note  of  acknowledgment  by  Brother  Ada.  is  ,   mblishod  in 
the  De corah  Republic  an: 

"7e  find  in  the  Decorah  Republican,"  says,  the  News- 
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Letter,  ■  a  card  acknowledging  a  donation  visit  to  Brother 
E.  Adams  and  iarnily  "by  his  people,  from  which  we  make  the 
following  extracts:      'Your  gifts  were  truly  generous,  and 
never  more  timely.      There  estimate  in  the  aggregate,  was 
•;.UoV.ou,  of  which  $^<i.o0  was  in  woney.    Your  numerous  acts 
of  kindness,  rest  assured,  considered  merely  as  expressions 
of  personal  regard,  are  never  forgotten  -  but  they  are  more 
pleasing  still  if  we  view  them  as  we  trust  we  can  -  as  not 
for  us  mainly,  hut  the  Gospel's  sake  also;      i^or, beloved, 
we  are  with  you,  seeking  not  yours,  but  you,  for  Christ,  and 
that  we  may  all  be  his,  shall  still  be  our  labor  and  our  pray- 
er."   And  the  News-Letter  adds  "at  a  Sabbath  school  gathering 
on  Christmas  eve,  our  fortunate  Brother  received  from  him 
Bible  class  a  §30  overcoat.    If  all  churches  would  be  thus 
mindful  of  their  pastors,  the  question  now  so  often  asked, 
how  ministers  can  live  in  these  tiir.es  on  old  low  salaries, 
would  be  easily  solved." 

In  the  January  issue  of  the  !rews-Ietter  for  1865,  a- 
gain  it  is  written:     "We  find  in  the  Decorah  Republican, 
a  card  from  J.  Adams  and  wife,  acknowledging  a  visit  from 
their  friends  in  that  place,  with  generous  gifts , amounting 
to  |222.65,  of  which  $165  was  cash.    This  is  the  eight  annual 
reunion  of  this  kind  they  have  enjoyed  with  same  people." 

So  the  pastorate  continued  from  year  to  year,  gathering 
strength  and  imparting  blessings  to  pastor  and  people.  To 
the  parsonage  in  these  passing  years  came  sorrow  as  well  as 
joy.      A  little  girl  of  nine  summers  is  called  away,  and  she 
is  the  first  of  the  hdams  family  to  sleep  in  the  family 
burying  ground  at  Decorah. 
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It  need  not  be  said  that  Brother  Adams  did  not  confine 
his  labors  to  Decorah.    Burr  Oak  and  many  other  neighboring 
communities  shared  the  ministry  of  the  Decorah  pastor;  and 
of  course  he  had  a  leading  part  in  all  the  enterprises  of  the 
local  Association,  and  he  never  missed  a  meeting  of  the  State 
body;  and  there  he,  though  the  very  personification  of  mode- 
sty, was  becoming  more  and  more  an  acknowledged  leader.  He 
was  Moderator  of  the  General  Association  in  1855  and  again  in 
1859,  and  he  was  the  preacher  in  1861.    He  often  read  papers 
before  State  and  local  Associations,  and  almost  every  year, 
was  on  some  important  committee.    For  many  years  something 
very  vital  would  have  been  lacking  if  brother  Adams  had 
been  missiong  from  the  General  Association. 

I  first  met  him  at  an  Association  meeting  in  October 
of  1868.    This  was  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Garnavillo  and 
Mitchell  Associations,  held  at  LicGregor.    At  this  meeting, 
I  was  examined  for  license  to  preach.     1  remember  that  I 
said  to  myself,  "Well,  I  never  will  get  acquainted  with 
that  man,  so  quiet,  so  stately,  and  so  sedate.'    But  I  did 
get  acquainted  with  him.  1  soon  found  -  what  was  a  great  sur- 
prise to  me  at  the  time,  that  he  could  never  "crack  a  joke." 

Later,  this  same  month  of  October  -  the  17th  inst.  - 
I  met  him  with  Brother  Sloan  of  McGregor  and  Father  Windsor 
of  Gresco,  at  Adams,  Minn.,  to  carry  them  over  to  Osage  to 
attend  my  ordination.    On  that  journey  across  the  prairie, 
I  found  that  Brother  Adams  had  some  fun  in  him,  though  la- 
ter he  apologized  for  some  of  his  jokes,  especially  one 
which  he  said  was  "neither  honoring  to  God,  nor  to  the  bro- 
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thern  who  was  the  butt  of  his  joke.    Brother  Sloan,  however, 
was  by  all  odds  the  wag  of  the  quartette  in  that  half  day's 
trip  from  ^.dams  to  Osage. 

At  the  ordination,  brother  Sloan  preached  the  sermon, 
and  brother  Adams  gave  me  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  I 
oan  still  feel  the  pressure  of  that  kindly  hand,  and  hear 
the  tones  of  that  gentle  voioe.    1  have  in  my  possession  now 
Brother  Sloan's  sermon  preached  on  that  occasion;  and  I  re- 
member some  of  the  things  Brother  Adams  said  to  me  as  he 
gave  me  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.    ..jnong  other  things, 
he  said  in  substance  this:     "Coming  to  Iowa  in  1843,  j.  felt 
as  though  I  had  come  too  late;  and  I  should  have  come  five 
years  earlier  with  Asa  Turner  and  ^euben  Gaylord,  when  things^ 
were  new;  but  now  I  have  come  too  late.    But  I  have  found  that 
I  had  not  come  too  late;  that  there  were  still  things  to  be 
done  in  Iowa.    And  I  want  to  say  to  you,  that  now,  in  1868, 
you  have  not  come  too  late,  and  that  you  will  still  find 
plenty  of  work  to  do  in  Iowa."    So  he  welcomed  me  to  this 
waiting  work. 

I  did  get  acquainted  with  .brother  Adams;  and  he  became 
to  me  the  brother  of  all  the  brethren;  and  he  came  into  my 
life  as  no  other  man  in  iowa  has  ever  done. 

About  the  time  of  my  coming  to  iowa,  Brother  Adams  ws.s 
given  a  special  task. 

I  have  often  been  introduced  to  auidiences,  especially 
in  the  3ast,  as  a  member  of  the  Iowa  Band.    Cf  course  it  is 
not  so,  for  I  was  only  a  year  old  when  those  brethren  came 
to  iowa,  in  1843;  and  when  I  oamo  to  the  State  in  1868,  they 
had  been  here  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
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All  the  brethren  of  the  3and  living  in  Iowa  at  the 
time  celebrated  that  event  in  one  way  or  another;  Brother 
Adams  for  himself  and  all  the  others  commemorating  the 
quarter  centennial  in  his  charming  little  hook,  the  Iowa 
Band.    The  writing  of  this  book  occupied  many  hours  and  days 
of  the  closing  years  of  his  pastorate  at  Decorah.    The  book 
was  finished  and  published  in  1870,    The  introduction  was 
by  Dr.  William  Barrows,  the  secretary  of  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society;  and  it  was  dedicated  to  Asa  Turner. 
The  text  of  the  dedication  is  as  follows: 

"To  the  Kev.  Asa  Turner, 
Dear  Brother: 

It  was  in  November,  1843,  that  you  welcomed  to  your  home, 
your  people,  and  the  ""est,  the  brethren  since  known  a*  'x'HE 
IOWA  BAND.    At  that  ime,  as  composing  the  ordained  ministry 
of  our  denomination  in  the  then  ierritory  of  Iowa,  there 
were  with  you  six  others;  to  wit,    Julius       Reed,  Reuben 
Gaylord,  Charles  Burnham,  -^llen  B#  Hitchcock,  uliver  Emerson, 
and  John  C.  Holbrook,    rrom  these,  too,  came  a  cordial  welcome. 

This  was  twenty- five  years  ago;  bringing  us,  and  our 
mission  work  nere ,  to  the  Silver  Wedding  time,    it  is  usual, 
on  such  occasions,  in  the  presence  of  friends  whose  sympathies 
make  the  joys  common  to  all,  to  revive  the  history  of  the 
parties,  and  reminiscences  of  the  past. 

In  this  little  book,  as  a  Home  Missionary  offering  in 
honor  of  that  noble  Society  which  we  all  love,  there  is  given, 
first,  a  brief  history  of  the  Band,  followed  by  a  few  facts 
and  scenes  from  out  our  common  effotts;  "7ith  such  reflections, 
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in  passing,  as  by  a  review  of  quarter- century  labors,  are 
naturally  suggested:    all  of  which,  with  due  thanks  to  the 
Master,  you  will  permit,  as  one  of  the  first  Congregational 
Ministers  of  lowa,  and  one  whom  we  all  love  to  call  Father 
Turner,  to  be  to  jou  dedicated. 

One  of  the  3and." 

A  second  edition  of  the  book  was  published  in  1901, 
with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  James  1.  Hill,  a    son  of  one  of 
the  members  of  the  jiand.    This  edition  also  was  soon  exhaus- 
ted, but  copies  may  be  found  in  our  college  library,  in  the 
Congregational  book  stores  of  Chicago  and  Boston,  and  in  the 
libraries  of  a  few  of  the  old  Congregational  families  of  lowa. 

Through  the  decades  and  centuries  to  come,  this  little 
book  will  be  one  of  the  classics  of  congregational  nistory, 
and  a  poem  in  praise  of  home  missionary  service. 

In  the  years  between  1868  and  1872,  .brother  Adams  and 
I  were  neighbors,  and  now  and  then  exchanged  pulpits,  m 
1872,  he  proposed  an  exchange,  in  reality  wishing  to  intro- 
duce me  as  a  candidate  for  the  Decorah  pastorate,  which  he 
was  about  to  leave.    1'he  church  did  not  ratify  his  selection. 
His  successor  was  not  Douglass  of  Osage,  but  H.B.  Woodworth, 
of  Charles  City,  a  much  stronger  preacher. 

I  remember  a  little  incident  which  occurred  as  1  was 
returnig  from  this  Sunday  to  unsuccessful  candidating  at 
Decorah.    uur  trains  met  at  ionia.    We  had  a  moment  or  two 
for  conversation,  for  the  trains  on  this  division  of  the 
Milwaukee  road  were  very  deliberate  and  leisurely  affairs 
in  those  days.    1  said,  "Well,  Brother  Adams,  how  did  you 
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get  on  yesterday?"    "Oh,"  he  said,  "I  preached  too  long. 
I  preached  too  long.    Last  night  i  preached  fifty-five  min- 
utes; and,  before  going  to  bed,  1  wrote  in  my  diary,  'Re- 
solved, by  the  grace  of  uod,  to  preach  short  sermons.'" 

Mr.  Adams  was  leaving  Deoorah  to  take  the  superinten- 
dency  of  Eome  Missions  in  northern  Iowa;  taking  the  place  of 
Dr.  Jesse  Guernsey,  who  died  at  his  post,  after  fourteen  years 
of  service,  December  1,  1871. 

I  was  not  surprised  that  brother  Adams  was  chosen  for 
this  service.    He  was  gentle,  refined,  retiring,  delicate 
in  constitution,  and  sensitive  in  spirit,  yet  forceful, 
with  a  genius  for  organization,  and  though  without  self- 
assertion,  easily  assuming  the  role  of  leadership.    He  had 
been  for  nearly  thirty  years  in  close  association  with  the 
Iowa  work,  always  at  tne  local  and  state  meetings  of  the 
denomination:  he  knew  the  state  as  well  as  any  pastor  could 
do;  he  loved  Iowa  and  all  the  cnurcnes  and  the  college;  and 
he  was  known  and  loved  and  trusted  by  everybody,    uf  course  he 
was  the  man  to  take  Mr.  Guernseys  place. 

The  uprooting  at  Decorah  was  a  trying  experience  which 
I  will  not  attempt  to  describe. 

In  a  little  Historical  sketch  of  the  JDecorah  church, 
i  find  this  paragraph:     "Mr.  Adams  continued  as  pastor  of  the 
chruch  until  ^'eb.  1,  1872,  when  he  tendered  his  resignation 
to  accept  the  office  or  Superintendent  of  Home  Missions, 
under  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  for  the  northern 
half  of  the  state  of  lowa.    These  years  of  Mr.  Adams*  service 
were  of  great  usefulness,  and  under  his  ministrations  the 
church  experienced  seasons  of  divine  refreshing.  Rotable 
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among  thses  were  the  seasons  of  1862  and  1867 ,  when  the  church 
was  signally  increased  in  numoers  and  power.    The  Church,  in 
tears,  accepted  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Adams.    His  services 
had  been  acceptable.    Jiis  devotion  and  Christian  character 
has  secured  to  hir.  the  confidence  and  love  of  the  Ghurch." 

The  notice  of  Mr.  Adams1  induction  into  the  superinten- 
dent's office,  published  in  the  nome  Missionary,  is  provok- 
ingly  meagre,    xhe  change  of  superintendents  is  thus  announ- 
ced: 

"Dr.  Guernsey  died  after  a  brief,  painful  illness,  at 
his  home  in  .Dubuque,  on  the  night  of  Dec.  1,  1871,  leaving 
behind  a  precious  memory,  as  a  faithful,  wise,  laborious 
and  successful  worker  in  a  field  rarely  equaled  for  impor- 
tance.   His  place  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Hev.  Ephraira  Adams  of  tne  pioneer  'Iowa  Band*,  who  is  suo- 
oessfully  getting  in  hand  the  work  which  his  beloved  associ- 
ate was  called  so  suddenly  to  lay  down." 

In  November  of  this  year,  1872,  the  superintendent's 
first  report  is  published,  it  tells  of  bereavement  -  the 
death  of  his  oldest  son,  Theodore.    The  report  is  as  follows: 

"This  report,  has  beon  delayed  one  week  -  a  week,  with 
tne  one  previous,  full  of  anxiety,  care  and  sorrow,  by  rea- 
son of  the  sickness,  and  then  the  death  of  our  oldest  son. 
For  twenty-six  years  he  had  been  with  us.    We  -  his  parents, 
a  young  wife,  his  two  brothers  and  a  sister  -  are  following 
on.    He  was  in  business,  admitting  i*od  to  his  business  life, 
working  to  clear  his  property  of  debt,  with  the  purpose  of 
tnen  devoting  all  his  surplus  gains  to  benevolent  works,  if 
he  had  lived  and  succeeded,  your  society  would  have  stood 
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foremost  in  his  gifts;  for  he  appreciated  and  loved  it.  But 
his  aid  in  this  way  you  will  never  nave,  and  his  name  drops 
from  the  list  of  your  life  Members. 

So,  tnis  morning,  I  take  up  my  work  again.    It  seems 
to  me  my  last  life-work.    May  it  be  prosecuted  for  the  time 
that  ttod  gives,  with  a  new  devotion  under  the  stimulus  of 
this  sad  providence "7 

In  July  of  18725,  he  reports: 

"I  think  I  have  never  known  such  a  revival  interest  a- 
mong  our  churches,    fellowship  meeting  is  coming  to  be  a  syn- 
onym for  a  time  of  quickening.    Jj'rom  every  direction  reports 
come  of  meetings  held  and  refreshings  enjoydd.    it  is  not 
yet  time  to  count  conversions  -  as  well  as  say,  perhaps,  the 
churches  are  "being  edified.    Our  missionaries  as  a  class  are 
faithful  Christian  men;  able  men,  too,  many  of  tnem,  and 
strong  for  God.    The  churches  -  thanks  to  my  predecessor's 
sagacity  -  are  most  of  tnem  well  located.    Their  congregations 
are  the  ruritan  element  in  this  glorious  state,  and  are  felt 
in  our  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning,  in  our  political 
as  well  as  religious  affairs,    lowa  would  not  be  tne  state 
she  is  today,  but  for  what  the  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety had  done  in  and  tnrough  tnese  churches." 

In  September  of  '73,  he  has  an  artiole  in  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary, telling  of  tne  Bixby  children's  Home  Missionary 
cnickens.    Mr.  Bixby,  pastor  for  one  year  of  the  Kockford 
church  had  recently  died.    This  is  a  charming  little  story, 
and  reads  as  follows: 

"More  in,  than  ail  they  which  have  oast  into  the  treasury," 
so  said  our  Savior,  as  ne  beheld  the  people  casting  in  their 
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money.    To  him,  the  widows  mite  was  more  than  the  abundance 
of  the  rich,    do  sees  he  now  many  of  those  great,  'little* 
gifts,  as  he  "beholds  the  people  oasting  into  the  Home  Mission- 
ary treasury,    one  of  them  I  am  sure  was  here  in  lowa.  Here 
too  was  a  widow.    Jj'or  one  short  year  -  the  happiest  of  his 
life,  he  said  -  her  husband  had  been  preaohing  as  a  Home 
Missionary,  having  before  done  good  Christian  service,  -  now 
as  a  teacner,  and  now  as  Sunday  school  worker,  with  his 
bundle  of  books  walking  nundreds  of  miles.    With  his  wife 
he  left  six  children,  the  eldest  a  lad  of  fifteen,  the  five 
daughters  a  lovely  row,  tapering  down  to  tne  little  one  of 
three  summers,    ihe  youngest,  a  tender  bud,  had  been  plucked 
by  our  Savior's  hand  just  before  the  fatner  died.    Among  them 
was  the  ownership  of  a  cnicKen  -  selected  from  its  mates, 
its  increase  dedicated  with  parental  instruction  and  encour- 
agement to  missionary  purposes,  and  called  by  ixs  little  own- 
ers tne  missionary  onicken.    into  a  little  pasteboaard  safe, 
tne  growing  gains  were  drppped,  as  eggs  were  sold  or  chickens 
marketed  -  the  fatner  being  a  frequent  purchaser,    unce  the 
box  had  been  opened  and  its  contents  given  to  tne  foreign 
cause.    I'he  next  gathering  was  to  be  for  Home  Missions,  when 
the  Superintendent  should  pass  that  way,  and  open  the  little 
safe  witn  tnem,  as  he  promised.    Little  did  any  of  them  thinfc 
that  the  opening  would  not  come  till  after  the  sad,  rapid 
sickness,  the  sudden  death,  and  the  funeral  scene,  and  the 
participants  in  it  should  have  been  widowed  and  made  fatner- 
less.    i'he  opening  was  at  a  hurried  morning  call,    i'he  lonely 
breakfsst  was  ^ust  over;  a  few  words  of  sympathy  and  cheer 
had  been  ventured,  and  a  prayer  offered  -  the  superintendent 
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taking  (not  filling)  the  fatner-s  place  at  the  family  altar. 
'Now  children1  said  the  mother  'you  may  "bring  your  "box. 1 
•You  know',  said  she  to  the  visitor,  'that  you  promised  them 
thay  you  would  open  it  with  them  some  time,  and  now  tney  want 
to  do  it.*     Xes,  the  promise  had  been  almost  forgotten,  tout 
not  toy  them,    with  quick  feet  and  bright  eyes  they  Drought 
the  "box.    Tiny  fingers  traced  the  lines  where  it  should  toe 
opened,  and  little  heads  crowded  in  to  see  the  pennies  that 
should  rattle  out.    Eighty-two  cents  were  soon  counted;  ten 
more  were  added  toy  permission  -  making  ninety-two  cents,  the 
treausres  that  through  long  time  had  toeen  gathering,  xhey 
said  I  might  acknowledge  it  as  'from  the  Little  Bixtoys.' 

Should  1  take  it ,  or  give  it  hack  and  say:    Keep  it ,  you 
will  need  it  all?    Tnere  seemed  something  aacred  atoou  the 
offering.    Was  the  fatner  looking  onr    Of  so,  methought  he 
would  say,  Take  it;  let  them  toe  pleased;  let  them  learn  to 
love  the  cause  in  which  i  have  toiled,    ihe  mothers  cheerful 
trusting  look  also  said,  Take  it.    The  little  ones  expected 
it.    So  I  took  it,  thinking,  trod  will  surely  toless  those  lit- 
tle ones;  he  will  care  for  this  mother;  perhaps  through  tnis 
he  will  stir  up  many  parents  to  teacn  tneir  little  ones  how 
to  give,  so  that  over  the  land  otner  children  may  toe  helpers 
in  our  great  good  work.    May  it  prove  true;" 

To  the  general  Associationiin  1874,  he  reports  as  follows: 
"There  has  toeen  inaugurated  a  plan  in  reference  to  Ro- 
man's Cent  Societies;  tne  plan  being  that  in  our  churches 
such  societies  should  be  organized,  in  which  each  member  is 
expeoted  to  contribute  weekly  as  she  may  designate  to  either 
or  to  each  of  the  three  departments  of  missionary  work  as 
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conducted  by  our  churches,  to  wit:    foreign  missions,  home 
missions,  and  the  work  among  the  freed  men.    A  number  of 
societies  have  been  organized,  and  some  are  in  very  success- 
ful operation,    m  some  of  the  oases  societies  previously  ex- 
isting embracing  only  one  department  have  been  so  modified  as 
to  conform  to  tne  general  plan."    Brother  Adams  in  tnis  report 
advocates  "fellowship  meetings",  a  thing  which  he  did  for 
many  years.    He  also  speaks  of  a  Ministerial  Sustentation 
Fund,  and  snows  that  such  relief  is  greatly  needed, 

m  the  February  issue  of  the  Home  Missionary  for  1875, 
he  has  a  good  Grasshopper  Story,  Father  Chaunoey  Taylor 
being  the  hero  of  the  story: 

"Caught  at  a  depot,  homeward  bound  after  an  absence  of 
ten  days,  winding  up  with  a  meeting  of  the  northwestern  As- 
sociation, I  beguile  the  hour  with  a  pleasant  little  inci- 
dent,   rhe  Association  met  in  Algona,  where  you  know  "Fat- 
her Taylor"  lives,  and  where  he  has  renewed  his  youth  in 
missionary  service  of  the  regions  round  about,    i  went  out 
with  him  to  one  of  his  appointments  seven  miles  from  town. 

In  a  little  12x12  feet  school- house,  on  a  broad  prai- 
rie, its  wheat  fields  destroyed  and  its  corn  fields  greatly 
injured  Dy  the  hoppers1  (so  called;  a  few  men,  some  women, 
and  more  children,  (about  forty  in  all),  had  assembled  for 
Sunday  school  and  preaching. 

The  strains  of  tne  old  hymn  'Shining  Shore1  greeted  us 
as  we  drew  near,    un  entering  we  found  a  standing  place  in 
the  center,  and  began  the  services  with  the  children  todd- 
ling about  and  a  kitten  climbing  tne  posts.    First  came  the 
sermon,  well  listened  to;  tnen  the  collection.    For  this 
tney  were  ready,  for  rather  t.  at  the  previous  appointment 
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had  told  them  sometning  about  tne  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  and  tnat  when  he  came  again  he  would  take  up  a 
collection,    jinowing  their  circumstances,  to  encourage 
them,  he  had  promised  to  double  whatever  they  would  give. 
(He  had  told  me,  on  the  way,  that  he  didn't  really  expect 

to  get  more  than  a  dollar  or  so,  but  he  thought  it  did  good 
to  people  to  go  through  tne  motions,  if  nothing  more.)  Well; 

as  soon  as  ne  'motioned'  with  his  hat  that  he  was  ready,  up 
came  tne  little  hands  ail  about  him  witn  pennies,  young 
men's  fingers  with  scrip  in  tnem,  and  even  one  or  two  old 
pocket  books  were  turned  up  with  dollar  bills  enclosed. 
Little  eyes  shone  and  so  did  those  of  the  old  missionary. 
On  counting  up,  we  had  $5,291     'Well,  Father  Taylor,  are 
you  going  to  douole  it?'  was  asked  and  looked  all  around. 
'Why,  l  said  i  would,  and  l  will;  but  i  guess  l  snail  nave 
to  be  careful  how  i  make  promises  to  many  more  congregations. ' 
It  was  a  little  incident,  but  suggested: 

1.  'i'hat  if  all  our  churcnes  would  give  as  did  tnis 
little  company  in  'the  grasshopper  region,1  with  their 
crops  out  off  about  tnem  and  winter  before  them,  our  Socie- 
ty's (Treasury  would  always  be  full. 

2.  i'hat  if  all  pastors  would  De  as  faithful  as  .father 
T.,  to  'put  them  through  the  motions,1  the  Treasury  would 
be  Detter  off  than  now. 

3.  ihat  in  many  contributions  -  if  tne  truth  were  known- 
the  larger  part  would  De  found  coming  from  tne  pastor  himself. 

But  God  be  thanked  for  the  interest  that  is  taken  in 
our  noble  work,  and  may  his  blessing  be  upon  every  cheer 
ful  giver:" 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Association  for  the  year, 
1875,  Brother  Adams  read  a  paper  on  Denominational  Comity, 
whicn  was  published  in  fall  as  the  leading  article  in  the 
Home  Missionary  for  September  of  tnat  year. 

m  this  ne  speaks  first  of  comity  with  the  Presbyterians, 
ana  then  with  other  denominations,    with  the  Presbyterians, 
our  comity  could  be  of  a  more  practical  sort  than  with  tne 
otner  denominations,  for  we  were  so  much  alike,  and  occupied 
substantially  tne  same  ground,  and  drew  to  our  communion 
the  same  class  of  people.    Comity  with  them  meant  that  in 
small  communities  we  should  not  organize  a  cnurch  where 
tney  had  started,  and  that  they  snould  not  organize  a 
church  where  we  had  started,    m  all  the  years  of  my  ac- 
quaintance wixh  home  missionary  work,  tnis  rule  has  been  ob- 
served with  few  exceptions. 

Shis  article  suggests  "Chat  still  more  might  be  done. 
For  example:    "1.    m  some  cases  two  weak  churches,  one  of 
each  denominations,  could  share  the  labors  of  the  same  mini- 
ster of  eitner  denomination,    ihis,  in  some  instances,  is 
being  done. 

2.    There  are  cases,  no  doubt,  in  wnich  by  advice  and 
friendly  influence  from  without,  the  union  of  cnurches  can 
be  effected,  tne  two  voluntarily  uniting  and  becoming  one 
churon,  of  one  denomination  or  the  other.    Here  again  such 
xnings  have  been. 

a.     very  weal  churcnes  may  be  induced  to  disband  and 
their  members  find  a  home  elsewhere;  thus,  'by  a  respectable 
death,  glorifying  uod.' 
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4.  In  some  oases  it  should  be  effectually  recommended 
that  no  more  missionary  aid  be  granted.    This  is  clearly 
foreshadowed  in  the  document  pur  forth  by  our  committee  and 
the  Presbyterian  .board. 

5.  It  evidently  appears  that  if  very  much  in  this  mat- 
ter of  comity  is  really  to  be  accomplished,  we  must  appoint 
a  committee  to  confer  with  our  Presbyterian  brethren." 

As  to  our  association  with  otner  denominations,  "Three 
things,"  says  brother  Adams,  "are  suggested  as  eminently 
fitting  and  practicible. 

1.  We  should  nourish  the  actual  and  profoundest  in- 
ward unity. 

2.  fe  should  cherish  a  high  tone  of  mutual  Christian 
courtesy. 

3.  We  should  aim  at  more  forms  of  actual  cooperation  - 
in  such  causes  as  temperance,  the  Sabbatn,  and  Sabbath 
schools,  etc.    xhere  is  room  for  otner  and  different  coop- 
eration in  the  prosecution  of  our  work." 

Brother  Adams  always  stood  for  comity.    If  he  were  alive 
today,  he  would  be  hand  and  heart  and  soul  with  the  movement 
to  federate  all  the  Protestant  churcnes  of  America. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  superintendent  to  the  general 
Association  and  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society  for  1876 
deal  with  tne  following  facts,    io  the  nome  Missionary  So- 
ciety "There  needs  to  be  and  there  must  be  an  enlargment  of 
tne  economy  till  i  have  come  to  a  point  wnere  it  seems  impo- 
ssible to  carry  it  furtner,  seems  but  waste,  but  golden  op- 
portunities missed.    There  is  a  point  beyond  which  labor 
should  not  be  pressed  upon  the  brethren,  below  which  as  to 
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remuneration  they  should  not  be  asked  to  labor.  .  .  .  Then 
there  is  a  class  of  churches  which  more  abundant  and  abler 
ministrations  would  hasten  on  to  self-support;  increased  ex- 
pense at  the  first  would  be  economy  in  the  end.    And  then  we 
must  get  out  into  the  country,  off  from  the  railroads,    it  is 
in  the  country  that  the  people  dwell.    They  are  growing  in 
intelligence.    They  are  not  satisfied  with  tne  preaching 
they  have,    i  have  plans  in  mind.,  and  there  are  openings, 
.but,  the  men  -  men  of  ability,  willing  to  labor  wnere  it 
means  'Home  Missionary*  all  the  way  througn  -  can  we  find 
themY    If  we  cannot,  trod  can:    he  will,    such  he  has  now  in 
the  field,  and  he  can  add  to  tne  number,    for  such,  let  pray- 
er be  made  .  •  •  With  gratitude  to  uod,  1  am  able  to  record 
more  revivals  than  in  the  year  previous.    All  through  the 
autumn  and  winter  a  revival  spirit  seemed  to  be  abroad,  fel- 
lowship meetings  of  much  interest  were  held.    The  week  of  pray- 
er was  universally  observed,  and  in  many  places  followed  by 
extra  meetings  of  praise  and  prayer,  resulting  in  special 
works  of  grace. ; 

2o  the  bretnren  of  lowa  feliowsnip,  he  says: 
"The  list  of  .voman's  Missionary  societies  on  the  uat- 
holice  basis  is  lengthening,  and  their  contributions  are 
increasing,    uf  these,  those  of  ucGregor,  Osage,  Waterloo, 
and  the  irerman  church  at  Dubuque,  are  -vorthy  of  honorable 
mention. 

It  would  be  appropriate  and  pleasing  at  this  moment  to 
turn  backward  and  trace  the  history  of  our  churches  from 
the  first  missionary  appointment,  at  Dubuque's  mines  in  1836, 
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to  the  present  time,    xo  compare,  however,  what  we  are  with 
the  opportunities  we  have  had,  the  demands  upon  us  in  this 
growing  state,  the  help  through  various  channels  extended 
to  us  to  aid  us  in  our  work,  this  mignt  not  "be  in  every  res- 
pect to  pleasing,  and  yet  it  would  perhaps  be  c^uite  as  profit- 
able . 

'ffhat  then  are  some  of  tre  particular  things  to  he  done 
needful  and  appropriate  for  this  jubulee  and  eentennial  year?" 
(This  was  the  jubilee  of  home  missions  in  Iowa  ana  the  cent- 
ennial of  national  independence.) 

In  answer  to  tnis  question,  Mas  Adams  makes  the  follow- 
ing suggestions: 

1,nIt  would  "be  fit  and  well  if  every  church  should,  if 
possible,  do  some  particular  thing  worthy  of  and  to  com- 
memorate tne  year,    is  there  an  old  debt  to  be  paid?    A  par- 
sonage or  a  new  church  edifice  to  be  built,  or  an  old  one 
to  be  repaired?    What  missionary  church  can  this  year  become 
self-supporting r    What  an  increase  of  its  standard  of  giving? 

2.  Let  more  attention  at  once  be  paid  to  the  history 
and  records  of  our  churches,    it  would  be  no  trifling  matter 
if  in  some  way  we  should  secure  in  some  permanent  form,  the 
history  of  each  churcn  up  to  the  present  time,  the  perfection 
of  its  records  so  far  as  possible,  and  tnen  with  more  care 
for  the  future  all  start  anew. 

3.  Suggested  by  the  subject  of  cnurch  records  is  that 
of  church  finance,    a  revival,  a  reformation,  a  revolution 
is  needed  here. 

4.  closely  allied  to  the  matter  of  finance,  and  almost 
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a  part  of  it,  are  the  benevolent  contributions  of  our  church- 
es.   These  are  by  no  means  keeping  pace  with  the  increasing 
wealth  which  G-od  is  giving  them,     rife  have  here  not  only  the 
ordinary  influences  of  cautiousness  and  a  narrow  minded  self- 
ishness to  be  contended  witn,  but  peculiar  dangers  beset  us 
from  the  beneficiary  position  we  have  so  long  a  time  held 
and  are  still  holding.    Let  this  jubilee  year  wake  us  up  to 
the  fact  that  Iowa  is  no  longer  the  frontier  with  a  few  fee- 
ble churches  reaching  out  their  hands  for  help,  but  that  the 
waves  of  missionary  labor  and  demand  have  flowed  around  us 
and  beyond  us,  and  that  ^od  has  brought  us  to  that  point 
of  ability  where  the  obligation  is  upon  us  to  co-operate 
more  heartily  in  the  work. 

5.    I'he  fellowship  of  the  churches  to  some  may  seem  a 
trite  subject,  but  it  is  one  to  which  we  have  not  begun  as 
yet  to  give  the  attention  which  it  demands.    There  is  no  need 
here  again  for  tne  discussion  of  this  subject,    m  the  culti- 
vation of  this  fellowship  thus  far,  many  things  have  worked 
against  us,  as  the  distance  of  our  churches  one  from  the 
other,  in  some  respects  oru  home  Missionary  relations  even, 
and  perhaps  to  soma  degree  the  spirit  of  the  age.    There  is 
happily  an  improvement  in  this  respect  springing  up. 

jsut  finally,  more  attention  should  at  once  be  given  to 
what  is  known  as  our  farming  population,  the  rural  districts, 
nitherto,  as  in  a  new  country,  with  a  limit  to  both  men  and 
means,  it  must  needs  be  our  attention  has  been  turned  mostly 
to  the  centers  of  trade  and  lines  of  travel.    These  in  the 
main  established,  now  is  going  on  the  filling  up  process. 
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To  meet  the  demands  and  the  opportunities  oi*  our  work 
we  must  be  ready  to  get  out  of  the  towns  and  off  the  rail- 
roads.   With    the  number  of  our  self-supporting  churches  in- 
creasing, and  each  a  missionary  cnurch  in  the  true  sense  of 
attending  to  surrounding  wants,  and  the  strong  ready  to  help 
the  weak,  this  v?ork  ought  to  go  on  and  enlarge  without  en- 
larging but  diminishing  rather  the  amount  of  foreign  aid 
received. 

Standing  then  as  we  do  today,  looking  backward  and 
forward,  iSastward,  westward,  and  around  us,  with  this  Iowa 
in  the  center  of  the  nation,  with  tnese  churches  to  be  es- 
tablished in  it,  in  which  and  through  which  we  labor  for 
tne  state,  the  country  and  the  world,  the  great  thing  needed 
then,  the  great  demand,  is  a  renewed,  a  more  entire  consecra- 
tion to  the  work  -  to  our  work,  each  in  his  place,  and  in  its 
detail,    uar  steps  will  go  but  a  little  way  into  tne  period 
tnat  will  be  held  in  review  by  the  next  jubilee  and  centen- 
nial year.    Our  labors,  because  now  with  the  foundation  work, 
may  not  be  so  conspicuous  then,  but  let  us  so  labor  that  the 
superstructure  may  be  grand  and  noble,    it  may  be  our  privi- 
lege to  survey  it  and  the  Piaster  surely  will  honor  it." 

In  June  1877  there  is  anotner  sad  report.    Death  again 
visited  the  household. 

How  well  do  l  remember  their  bright  and  beautiful  and 
gracious  daughter  .Elizabeth,  the  very  picture  of  health,  and 
womanly  strength  and  vivacity,    uut  somehow,  the  white  plague 
marked  her  for  one  of  its  victims,  and  she  was  the  third  of 
tne  Adams  name  to  find  a  resting  place  in  the  family  burying 
ground  at  uecorah.    The  death  of  tnis  child  is  recorded  in 
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this  report,    .brother  Adams  says: 

"The  cloud  which  has  long  been  hanging  over  us  has  at 
last  broken  -  yet  not,  thank  ixod,  as  a  merciless  storm,  with 
raging  winds  and  yawning  waves.    A  sorrow  is  indeed  upon  us. 
Our  daughter,  after  long  weariness  and  weakness,  has  gone, 
We  are  now  but  the  fragment  of  a  family  lingering  here;  but 
tne  memory  of  her  childlike  trust  to  the  end,  the  thoughts  of 
heaven,  of  uod,  of  Jesus,  and  tnose  gone  before,  the  blessed 
truths  of  ^od's  Word  to  stand  upon,  make  it  as  a  cloudless 
sky  above,  tne  sun  shining  upon  us,  and  lignt  all  around.  As 
time  seems  short,  tne  work  remaining  looks  great,    jeray  with 
us  that  this  chastisement ,  and  all  tnat  God  as  our  rather 
sees  best  to  send,  may  find  fruitage  in  more  ripeness  of 
Christian  character  and  more  earnest  christian  work. 

I  do  not  know  as  we  have  reason  to  complain;  but  these 
hard  times  have  been  upon  us  during  tne  last  fall  and  winter, 
since  tne  grasshopper  raid  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
State,  and  the  general  failure  of  the  wh#st  crops  over  the 
whole  State.    An  extract  from  a  letter  of  a  brother,  accom- 
panying the  contributions  of  his  church,  will  give  a  true 
idea,  not  of  all,  but  of  some  of  our  cnurches: 

•Crops  have  been  a  fai3.ure  for  two  years  past,  irarraers 
have  raised  but  very  little  to  sell;  many  of  them  have  to  buy 
bread  for  their  families  till  tne  next  harvest,    in  many  cases 
the  crops  of  wheat  scarcely  equaled  the  amount  of  seed  sown, 
in  addition  to  the  failure  and  consequent  lack,  a  good  deal 
of  the  seed  was  borrowed,    ihe  com  crops  average  about 
one-third  of  the  ordinary  yeild  this  year*.    And  this  is  one 
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of  the  churches  that  year  before  last  entered  upon  self-sup- 
port.   Wo  may  see  it  a  duty  to  assist  it  again.    Another  says: 
'Some  of  the  church-members  in  the  country  do  not  come  to 
church  for  want  of  suitable  clothes,  and.  the  tdams  of  some  are 
too  weak  to  bring  them,  for  want  of  proper  food,    we  hope  for 
better  times,  though  it  is  a  serious  question  what  the  result 
is  to  be,  with  the  millions  of  hopper  eggs  that  only  wait 
the  spring-time  to  be  brought  into  life.' 

Revivals  have  been  more  in  number,  and  greater  in  power, 
than  in  any  previous  year.    The  expectations  raised  in  the 
meetings  of  tne  autumnal  Associations  have  been  more  than 
realized.    Hore  good  came  from  distant  movements  in  unicago 
and  elsewhere,  than  was  at  first  expected.    There  seems  to  be 
a  revival  spirit  in  all  directions.    As  I  write,  there  are 
crowded  meetings  in  various  places;  many  have  closed,  others  - 
will  be  held.    The  labor  and  interest  does  not  cease  with 
the  meetings,    m  these  revivals  the  larger  churches  have 
shared  more  generally  than  the  smaller,    union  efforts,  an 
evangelist  and  a  singer,  are  what  the  people  look  for.  The 
supply  does  not  reach  the  small  churches.    Our  missionary 
churches,  however,  have  shared  with  the  others. 

1  have  copied  from  The  Eome  Missionary  all  contributions 
of  our  lowa  churches  to  our  society.    In  doing  tnis  i  found 
various  facts  and  hints  of  value  to  me,  which  i  hastily  threw 
into  a  paper  entitled,  'Figures,  Facts,  tfears  and  Queries,* 
and  read  it  to  all  the  Associations  last  fall,    This  led  the 
brethern  to  a  discussion  of  the  practical  points  involved, 
in  this  and  other  ways  i  am  trying  to  lead  the  churches ,  both 
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missionary  and  self-supporting,  into  more  punctuality,  and 
system  in  giving. 

The  fruits,  x  think,  are  already  appearing.    TChile  i 
have  sought  to  "bring  about  as  much  as  possible  more  system 
in  giving,  1  have  tried  also  to  promote  church  fellowship 
and  order. 

'xhere  is  great  lack  here.    Our  churches  are  scattered 
far  apart,  and  grow  up  without  knowledge  of  each  other,  in 
their  missionary  dependence,  and  having  relations  to  our 
society,  it  is  hard  to  bring  them  to  realize  the  position  of 
self-government  and  fellowship  in  a  sisterhood  of  churches. 
Exchanges  among  ministers  are  rare;  ministers  are  thrown 
together  but  seldom.    As  a  Society  we  seek  for  permanence  in 
the  pastorate,  that  is,  in  principle;  but  our  system  of  com- 
missioning for  a  year  -  abused  perhaps  by  making  continuance 
for  the  next  year  depend  upon  the  success  of  the  subscription 
paper  -  in  a  measure  prevents  what  we  seek.    In  these  cir- 
cumstances 1  have  felt  it  a  privilege  and  duty  of  my  posi- 
tion, as  much  as  in  me  lies,  to  be  as  a  bond  of  union  to 
promote  fellowship  and  order  among  the  brethren  and  ohurcnes; 
not  as  a  bishop  over,  but  a  brother  beloved  among  them.  I 
think  in  this  direction  also  tiiere  is  advance." 

"The  movements  in  Chicago"  referred  to  in  this  report, 
were  those  which  grew  out  of  a  Christian  convention  called 
by,  and  under  the  direction  of  uwight  L.  Moody.    I  attended 
that  convention;  secured  an  evangelist  for  Osage,  and  the 
greatest  revival  in  the  history  of  the  town  was  the  result. 
And  from  Osage  we  went  out  and  held  meetings  at  Stacyville , 
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i.-ifcchell,  orchard,  .t'loyd  and  other  places  with  splendid  re- 
sults . 

At  the  meeting  of  the  general  Association  of  this  year, 
1877,  Brother  Adams  read  another  paper  which  was  made  the 
leading  article  in  the  Home  Missionary  for  October,  The 
subject  of  his  paper  was 

Iowa's  Debt. 

Some  of  the  points  made  in  this  paper  were  as  follows: 
1,    A  part  of  our  indebtedness  is  the  field  of  labor 
furnished;  in  a  new  state,  the  state  of  lowa,  central  among 
states,  stretching  from  river  to  river.     "Eer  climate,  soil, 
-tfater  courses,  resources  of  every  kind,  already  so  utilized 
by  a  thrifty  and  intelligent  population,  that  growing  cities 
like  jewels  bedeck  her,  that  happy  homes,  good  schools,  chur- 
ches and  colleges  like  dew  drops  scattered  over  her,  year  by 
year  the  harvest  teeming,  the  railways  toiling,  where  but  a 
few  years  since  there  was  naught  but  the  stillness  of  savage 
life,    .and  the  process  is  just  begun  by  which  this  state  is 
to  grow."' 

2    Fe  are  indebted  for  much  of  our  membership.     "Not  all 
connected  with  our  cnurcnes  were  converted  here.    Many  come 
to  us  from  abroad,  from  the  jsast  and  the  far  i'Jast ,  even.  >.«e 
should  never  forget  that  a  portion  at  least  of  our  strength 
here,  is  weakness  there.    The  life  blood  of  jsew  England 
churches  is  flowing  to  xowa.- 

3.    "Macn  has  been  received  in  certain  distinctive 
principles,  characteristics  and  methods."  Congregational 
churches  especially  are  indebted  to  new  England  for  these 
distinctive  principles  which  have  much  to  do  with  the  buil- 
ding of  this  commonwealth. 
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4.    We  are  indebted  to  New  England  for  abundant  sym- 
pathies and  prayers,  which  are  being  poured  out  upon  us  by 
those  fathers  and  mothers  in  behalf  of  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters who  are  now  in  iowa. 

b.    "In  addition  to  members,  principles  and  prayers,  there 
is  to  be  mentioned  the  material  aid  received,    ue  now  come 
to  an  item,  the  precise  sum  of  which  can  never  be  told,  by  so 
many  streams,  and  from  so  many  sources  is  the  amount  swollen. 
.D-irst  come  naturally  the  receipts  from  the  American  home 
missionary  society  in  the  support  of  the  ministry,    xne  re- 
ports of  this  society  give  us  the  grants  made  to  our  several 
churches  as  far  back  as  1848.    xhese  grants  in  the  aggregate 
as  carefully  reckoned  amount  to  $5536,780.    Making  a  moderate 
allowance  for  who.t  must  have  come  to  us  prior  to  ^8,  the 
whole  sum  doubtless  would  extend  ^550,000.    To  our  Presby- 
terian churches,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  since  *48,  and 
up  to  the  cirae  they  ceased  'to  co-operate  with  us,  there  were 
given  ^23,791.    making  due  allowance  here  too  for  what  was 
given  prior  to  '48,  and  putting  all  together,  the  amount  ex- 
pended upon  xowa  by  the  Jimanoan  Home  Missionary  Society, 
without  reckoning  the  present  year,  can  be  but  little  if  any 
short  of  $600, 000.    If  this  sum  seems  to  be  large,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  for  forty  years  the  process  has  been 
going  on,  that  of  our  churches  more  or  loss,  some  of  them 
having  been  aided  by  this  Society  ,  some  of  them  haying 
been  constant  recipients  for  over  thirty  years,  the  aggre- 
gate amoung  r^oaived  in  some    cases  as  high  as  $5,000. 

Next  comes  the  item  of  church  building  through  the 
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Congregational  Union,  whiEh  by  last  report  foots  up  about 
$66,000,  taking  in  the  Albany  Fund  and  special  gifts.  In 
like  manner  have  our  churches  received,  and  that  freely, 
through  the  channel  of  Sabbath-school  work,  in  books  and 
papers  scattered  among  the  people,  but  as  no  reports  are 
here  at  hand  no  figures  are  here  attempted. 

In  addition  to  these  there  is  another  channel  still, 
and  long  established,  through  which  thousands  flow  to  us 
annually.    The  'boxes1  sent,  though  not  so  reckoned,  are 
just  as  really  an  aid  to  the  churches  in  support  of  the 
ministry  as  what  comes  from  the  Treausry  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society.    No  means  are  at  hand  here  again  of  even 
approximating  the  truth  in  figures,  but  should  aid  from 
this  source  be  at  once  cut  off,  there  would  not  only  be 
felt  an  immediate  need  in  many  a  missionary  home ,  but  our 
Home  Missionary  Society  also  would  quickly  and  greatly  feel 
the  embarrassment. 

For  Iowa  from  the  Home  Missionary  Society  $600,000; 
from  the  Congregational  Union  $ 66, 000;  a  moderate  estimate 
from  the  other  two  sources  named,  from  Sabbath- school  worker^, 
and  busy  fingers  in  benevolent  circles,  and  how  it  stret- 
ches towards  the  million!    And  outside  of  all  this  are  the 
private,  individual  gifts.    Many  such  in  the  friendly  epis- 
tle have  found  their  way  to  the  missionary  family.  Bible 
on  our  pulpits;  many  a  communion  service  on  our  sacremental 
tables;  quite  frequently  does  much  of  the  furniture  of  our 
churches  remind  the  worshipers  how  freely  they  have  re- 
ceived from  those  whose  hearts  and  prayers  are  with  them. 
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And  this  without  going  back  in  our  indebtedness  to  those 
Eastern  institutions,  the  colleges  and  seminaries  from 
which  most  of  our  ministers  have  come,  bringing  in  their 
culture  the  fruits  of  Christian  beneficence  in  generations 
psst ,  as  they  have  given  themselves  here  to  the  work,  and 
toiled  in  it,  some  of  them  to  the  end.    Yes,  already  the 
tombstone  are  rising  among  us,  the  number  increasing  year- 
ly, that  tell  of  noble  lives  of  noble  men  and  noble  women 
also,  that  have  been  given  for  Christ's  sake  to  these  chur- 
ches of  Iowa.    Already  does  the  cloud  of  witnesses  begin 
to  compass  us  about  of  those  who  have  gone  before." 
How  shall  we  pay  our  debt? 

1.  By  beging  thankful  for  what  we  have  received. 

2.  By  pushing  on  to  self-support. 

3.  By  remembering  our  obligations  to  the  Societies 
that  have  aided  us. 

4.  By  being  missionary  churches  in  the  broadest  sense, 
ministering  In  all  ways  possible  to  those  near  at  hand  and 
to  those  far  away. 

5.  By  cultivation  fellowship. 

6.  By  standing  by  our  Congregational  polity  and 
7    By  loyalty  to  our  educational  institutions. 
In  conclusion  he  says: 

"Brethren  let  us  pause  for  a  moment.    Think  of  the  trea- 
sures and  the  lives  that  have  flowed  into  these  churches,  of 
the  prayers  and  the  sympathies  for  us ,  of  the  great  cloud 
of  witnesses  gathering  above,  of  Hutchinson  and  Hill,  of 
Ripley  and  Thompson,  of  Spaulding  and  Sloan,  of  Edwards, 
Cotton,  and  Guernsey,  of  former,  and  of  Hurlbut,  and  Tenney, 
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and  Allen,  of  more  recent  years,  with  the  unnamed  list  of 
"brothers  and  sisters  gone ,  but  whose  name  are  written  in 
heaven;  think  of  this  company  looking  down  upon  us  from  above, 
and  seeing,  perhaps,  as  we  here  cannot  see,  the  wonderful 
changes  this  State  is  to  take  on  in  the  years  of  its  future 
growth,  realizing,  doubtless  as  v/e  cannot,  the  forces  garn- 
ered in  these  churches  for  God  and  man  their  opportunities, 
and  so  their  work;  yea,  yearning  over  su,  that  we  may  be 
faithful  in  our  day.    The  time  is  short  and  the  world  ap- 
pealing.   Oh,  thinking  thus,  to  whom,  brethren,  at  this 
hour  are  we  not  debtors?    Debtors  for  more  earnest  Christian 
lives,  debtors  all  of  us,  preachers  to  preach  and  laymen 

r 

to  live,  debtors  for  all  possessions  and  powers  that  all 
may  be  laid  upon  the  altar.  So  brethren,  from  this  out- 
look, let  us  gird  anew  for  the  work." 

The  meeting  of  the  Association  for  1878  was  at  Tabor. 
I  hava  occasion  to  remember  that  meeting.    I  traveled  four 
hundred  miles  to  reach  it.    It  took  me  two  nights,  one 
whole  day,  and  parts  of  two  others  to  get  there.    I  was 
there  for  the  first  and  last  time,  moderator  of  the  Asso- 
ciation.   The  work  of  the  state  was  in  a  crisis.    The  Board 
of  Oversight  spent  many  hours  in  anxious  and  earnest  discus- 
sion of  the  problems  of  the  work.    Brother  Adams  was  oppres- 
sed with  anxiety  and  care.    He  gives  some  hint  of  the  sit- 
uation in  his  report.    He  says: 

"The  year  past,  as  all  know,  has  been  characterized  by 
unusual  scrutiny  and  criticism  on  all  sides  as  to  modes 
and  methods  of  the  Parent  Society.    Out  of  these  have  come 
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various  changes  and  new  methods.      Of  these  there  are  two 
in  particular  that  effect  us  in  Iowa. 

1.  The  apportionment  from  New  York  of  a  certain  sum  to 
us,  as  to  other  states  and  territories. 

2.  The  employment  of  but  one  superintendent  in  place  of 
two.    The  apportionment  for  us  may  he  understood  when  stated 
as  follows:    Last  year  we  received  for  local  missionaries  in 
Iowa,  over  and  above  that  which  we  ourselves  raised,  $8,730. 
In  place  of  this,  we  are  to  receive  this  year,  $4,000.  That 
is,  our  missionary  money  to  go  upon  this  year  is  $4,000,  an<i 
what  we  can  raise,  more  or  less.    Last  year  we  raised  $5,700. 
How,  with  a  deficit  of  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  to 
start  with,  can  our  missionary  work  be  carried  on  for  the 
year  to  come,  without  serious  retrenchment?    How  is  one  su- 
perintendent to  do  the  work  of  two,  without  loss?    It  need 
not  be  said  that  a  formidable  task  is  set  before  us;  that 
upon  us  is  thrown  the  problem  of  success  or  failure;  that 
for  success  not  only  are  plans  to  be  widely  laid,  but  those 
plans  must  be  effectively  carried  out  by  the  united  effort 

of  all. 

The  immediate  points  to  be  arrived  at  for  success  are 
evident : 

1.  To  bring  our  missionary  churches  up  nearer  self- 
support. 

2.  To  increase  the  missionary  contributions.    A  gap  of 
about  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  is  in  this  way  to  be 
filled  in  order  to  carry  forward  our  work  for  the  year  to 
come  on  the  scale  of  the  past  year.    Can  we  do  it? 
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In  closing  his  report  Mr.  Adams  calls  attention  to  the 
Ministerial  Relief  Fund.    He  says: 

"It  is,  of  course,  borne  in  mind  that  this  Society  has 
charge  of  funds  contributed  for  the  support  of  needy  and  aged 
ministers.    A  beginning  in  this  direction  has  been  made  by  the 
Rev.    Jacob  Cushman,  of  Kingston,  Mass .    He  has  given  to  the 
Society  notes  to  the  amount  of  $950,  to  be  ultimately  avail- 
able for  the  above  purpose.    These  notes  are  well  secured,  and 
duly  executed,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Rev.  J.M.Chamber- 
lain,  Treasurer  of  Iowa  College,  as  custodian  of  the  same. 
The  interest,  however,  is  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Cushman,  while 
he  lives,  and  after  his  death  to  be  added  to  the  principal, 
till  it  (the  interest)  amounts  to  $200  a  year,  then  to  be 
used  for  theppurpose  specified.    In  addition  to  this,  one  of 
our  churches  has  made  special  inquiry,  if  there  was  any  way 
of  contributing  to  this  object,  from  which  it  is  safe  to 
conclude  that,  were  public  attention  called  to  this  matter, 
more  would  willingly  be  done." 

Those  were  trying  times  for  Brother  Adams,  and  some  of 
the  rest  of  us  felt  his  burdens  somewhat  and  tried  to  light- 
en them  as  best  as  we  could. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society, 
published  in  October  of  *78,  Brother  Adams  tells  us  more 
fully  of  this  Tabor  meeting  and  the  home  missionary  situa- 
tion.   He  says: 

"The  commencement  of  this  quarter  was  the  ending  of  the 
Annual  meeting  of  our  General  Association  at  Tabor,  the  first 
of  last  June,  when  the  new  departure,  as  affecting  Iowa  was 
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fully  inaugurated.    This  new  departure  may  be  briefly  des- 
cribed thus:    §4,000  from  abroad  the  rest  to  be  raised  in 
Iowa,  and  one  Superintendent  for  the  State.    Speaking  frank- 
ly, to  me  it  seems  an  experiment,  the  whole  of  it;  to  be  a 
successful  one  I  hope  and  am  willing  to  do  my  best  to  make 
it  such.    So  I  have  been  laboring.    I  have  held  a  meeting 
with  the  Board  of  Oversight,  that  out  of  the  $4,000,  we 
might  as  equitably  as  possible  appropriate  its  portion  to 
each  of  the  minor  Associations;  also,  a  meeting  (excepting 
one)  with  the  twelve  District  Executive  Committees  to  con- 
sider carefully  the  condition  of  each  church,  and  the  neces- 
sities of  all  in  each  of  the  minor  Associations;  and  so, 
finally,  an  apportionment  has  been  made  to  each  church  of 
$11,000  for  the  year,  and  are  now  accordingly  making  an  ef- 
fort to  raise  $8,000  in  the  State. 

In  every  case  we  are  obliged  to  'cut  down'  somewhat. 
To  make  the  figures  has  been  an  easy  task.  To  carry  out 
the  plans  and  make  them  a  success  is  the  work. 

Some  things  look  favorable. 

1st.    There  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  that  a  ne- 
cessity is  laid  upon  us;  that  more  must  be  done. 

2d.    The  various  Committees  plainly  see  that  vastly  more 
is  thrown  upon  them,  and  appear  ready  to  accept  it.  How 
they  will  endure  when  drafts  shall  be  made  on  time  and  poc- 
ket remains  to  be  seen.. 

ad.    Some  churches  are  coming  up  to  self-support  sooner 
than  otherwise,  and  the  aided  churches  take  the  cutting 
down  with  good  grace;  but  whether  at  the  last  it  may  not  be 
a  cutting  in  on  the  ministers  remains  to  be  seen. 
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4th.    I  am  hopeful  as  to  raising  the  $8,000.    One  church 
has  started  off  in  the  aggregate  with  $1  per  member.  Another 
stands  pledged  for  the  same.    Others  say,  'Yes,  it  should  be 
done1.    I  have  done  but  little  thus  far  in  this  direction, 
but  the  response  seems  to  be  ready.    So,  much  as  to  what  en- 
courages me.    Now  I  am  going  to  work  in  earnest.    The  vaca- 
tions are  over,  the  Fall  Associations  are  at  hand,  the  giving 
months  are  to  come,  and  now  is  the  time  to  work.    The  cry  in 
some  quarters,  indeed,  again  is  (mostly  in  Northern  Iowa,) 
'the  crops  have  failed;1  but  this  is  the  great  laboring  point, 
and  to  it  must  our  energies  be  given.    In  addition  to  general 
circulars,  I  intend  to  write  personally  to  many  men  of  larger 
means;  and  perhaps  secure  a  Body  of  Reserves  to  make  up  any 
deficiency  that  may  remain.    How  easy  to  plan I 

One  entire  month  of  the  quarter  in  review  has  been  spent 
in  visiting  the  field  in  Southern  Iowa,  more  especially  the 
western  and  southwestern  part  of  it.    With  the  condition  of 
things  on  the  whole,  I  was  well  pleased.    The  people  of  South- 
western Iowa  are  much  more  of  the  New  England  type  than  I 
had  supposed.    Tfe  have  a  good  many  flourishing  churches 
there,  and  a  corps  of  good  active  workers.    Some  churches 
are  weak  and  at  one  or  two  points  the  policy  of  sustaining 
them  may  be  doubtful. 

I  visited  two  places  with  the  view  of  organizing  churches. 
In  one  of  them  I  did  not  think  the  circumstance  would  warrant 
it.    In  the  other  I  found,  as  I  regarded  it,  a  fair  opening 
and  prepared  the  way  for  an  organization  which  has  since 
been  effected  by  a  Council. 
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I  have  also  visited  South  Eastern  Iowa,  where  we  have 
many  old,  weak  churches  as  we  have  to  some  extent  in  all 
Eastern  Iowa,  a  fact  which  awakens  queries  and  reflections 
in  which  I  will  not  now  indulge." 

In  the  January  issue  of  the  Home  Missionary  for  1879 
Brother  Adam3  has  a  little  story  entitled  "A  Dollar  Thank 
Offering."    In  this  little  story  we  have  two  pictures,  The 
one  of  the  man  giving  the  dollar  and  the  other  Brother  Adams 
himself; 

"One  of  the  dollars  acknowledged  as  a  thank-offering,  in 
the  receipts  for  this  month,  has  a  history  which  deserves 
mention.    It  had  been  carefully  laid  aside  to  await  my 
coming. 

By  mutual  consent  and  purpose  had  this  "been  done  by  two 
whose  heatts  have  long  heat  in  unison,  touching  the  interests 
of  Christ's  kingdom  in  Iowa.    Many  years  were  given  to  most 
earnest  and  loving,  as  well  as  acceptable  labor  as  pastor 
and  wife,  establishing,  encouraging,  and  confirming  the 
churches;  but  for  a  few  years  past  these  labors  have  been 
relinquished  by  reason  of  bodily  infirmity.    Meanwhile  the 
two  have  found  a  quiet  Christian  home,  the  Joy  of  many  a 
welcome  guest,  still  the  source  of  prayer  and  labor,  such 
as  could  be  rendered  for  our  churches,  for  our  college,  and 
for  Christ.    The  living  in  that  home  has  been  frugal,  the 
expenses  carefully  watched,  as  also  have  been  the  needs  of 
Christ's  cause  in  the  world,  so  that  the  yearly  contributions 
might  be  made,  and  as  much  as  possible  saved  for  the  college 
at  last . 
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This  year,  indeed,  the  gifts  had  "been  offered  as  usual, 
"but  the  fruits  of  cherry  and  plum,  of  berry  and  apple,  (es- 
pecially of  one  tree  in  its  first  hearing)  upon  the  little 
hit  of  God's  earth  called  "home",  had  "been  unusual.    So  in 
the  gathering  they  thankfully  gave  of  the  first  fruits  an 
offering  to  the  Lord  of  this  one  dollar  for  Home  Missions. 
It  has  already  saved  itself,  and  doubtless  will  save  itself 
many  a  time  more,  for,  as  I  take  a  lunch  for  a  meal,  or  fore- 
go the  rest  of  a  sleeping-car  in  a  night  ride,  I  think  I 
am  saving  that  dollar. 

May  God  increase  the  number  of  those  who  with  their  whole 
hearts  love  this  cause;  who  in  their  stewardship  are  care- 
ful to  save  that  they  may  give,  and  who,  as  God  blesses,  re- 
member with  a  thank-offering  Home  Missions  in  Iowa,    So  shall 
our  §8,000  to  be  raised  in  this  State  surely  come." 

In  February  of  the  same  year  there  is  another  story  with 
comments  from  the  pen  of    brother  Adams  about  Two  Deacons, 
and  their  two  ways  of  doing  things.     (February  '79).  This 
is  the  story: 

"Both  were  somewhat  advanced  in  years.    They  met,  from 
different  churches,  at  the  same  Association.    Both  were  put 
on  the  program  for  a  missionary  meeting.    One  of  them,  in 
substance  spoke  as  follows:     "I  feel  under  great  obligation 
to  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society.    I  have  reason  to. 
It  has  helped  me  to  most  of  the  preaching  of  my  life.    A  good 
many  years  ago,  when  a  young  man,  I  started  to  come  TCest.  In 
the  first  place  where  I  lived,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  was 
a  missionary  church.    It  was  a  new  country  then,  and  most  of 
the  ministers  were  missionaries.    Coming  on  a  little  further 
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west,  I  found  again  a  missionary  church,  and  so  on  till  I 
came  to  Iowa;  and  here,  in  my  old  age,  I  am  still  a  member  of 
a  home  missionary  church.    I  have  never  in  my  life  been  con- 
nected with  any  other.    I  have  learned  to  love  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  prize  it  not  only  for  what  it  has  done 
for  me  and  my  family,  but  I  have  watched  its  influence  on 
society.    I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  great  instrumentalities 
to  bless  the  country  and  the  world;  and  were  I  rich,  as  I 
am  not — had  I  money,  and  were  I  about  to  make  my  will,  I 
would  leave  to  it  a  large  portion  of  my  property." 

This  was  good  testimony,  and  we  thanked  God  for  men 
trained  up  in  our  missionary  churches  who  are  rich  in  faith 
and  good  works,  who  in  their  prayers  ever  remember  this  cause. 

The  other  spoke  more  briefly,  in  substance  as  follows: 
"I  too  can  truly  say  I  prize  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society.    It  is  doing  a  noble  work,  both  in  our  country  and 
for  the  world.    The  West,  especially,  could  not  well  do  with- 
out it;  but,  as  for  remembering  it  in  my  will,  I  would  not 
leave  it  one  cent .    I  would  rather  give  to  it  all  I  oan 
while  I  live,  and  not  wait  till  I  die." 

This  was  his  way,  or  rather,  it  should  be  said,  this  is 
his  way;  for  here  is  the  source  of  the  largest  gift  among 
the  receipts  forwarded  this  month.    You  will  find  it  ac- 
knowledged "A  Friend,  $500."    Looking  back  over  the  receipts 
of  last  year,  you  will  find  a  similar  gift,  and  the  same  a- 
mount  for  the  foreign  work,  and  this  he  is  doing,  "as  to  the 
Lord."    The  donor  will  hardly  forgive  me  if  this  allusion 
should  cause  his  name  to  be  searched  out;  but  I  cannot  for- 
bear this  much,  for  the  sake  of  saying  that  in  Iowa  there  are 
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at  least  scores  of  other  members  of  our  churches  just  as 
rich,  as  prosperous,  as  able,  as  he.    Many  are  more  so; 
and  if,  like  him,  as  stewards  of  the  Lord,  they  would  he 
doing  something  from  year  to  year  while  they  live,  and  as 
God  prospers  them,  not  only  would  our  $8,000  for  this  year 
be  sure,  but  the  day  of  our  self-support  as  a  State  would 
speedily  come.    It  is  time,  surely,  for  the  larger  gifts 
to  flow  in.    May  God  lead  others  to  come  forward  and  do 
likewise  I "    This  is  Deacon  Robert  Wright  of  Iowa  Balls. 

There  is  still  another  story  appearing  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  Home  Missionary  for  this  year  1879,  entitled 
The  Two  Pigeon- Holes ,  as  follows: 

One  is  with  you,  brethren,  in  your  office  at  the  Bible 
House,  in  which  you  keep  the  unpaid  quarterly  reports,  and 
of  which  you  say,  "Now  empty,  thank  God I    a  thing  not  seen 
before  for  two  years  past."    What  joy  you  must  have  in  look- 
ing at  it!    I  would  like  to  have  seen  it. 

There  is  another  pigeon-hole  that  I  would  like  to  see, 
and  may,  some  time.    It  is  out  here  in  Iowa,  in  the  humble 
parsonage  of  a  country  church,  from  which  a  good  round  sum 
has  just  come  as  its  contribution  for  the  Society.    The  pas- 
tor says,  "I  put  into  that  pigeon-hole,  with  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary, every  scrap  of  interest  I  find  about  Home  Missions 
in  your  circulars,  in  newspapers,  or  anywhere  else,  to  make 
use  of  among  my  people,  in  Sabbath  meetings,  prayer-meetings, 
etc.    Fine  shot,  I  find,  are  better  than  a  bullet  for  a 
poor  marksman."    A  good  hint  here  in  passing. 

"I  preached  as  good  a  sermon  as  I  knew  how,"  say  some. 
Yes;  that  was  a  bullet,  perhaps  a  cannon-ball  of  a  big  ser- 
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nion  once  a  year;  but  how  often  has  it  to  be  said,  "the  con- 
tribution was  small."    The  fine  shot ,  very  likely,  here  a 
little  and  there  a  little,  all  thru  the  year,  would  have 
been  better. 

A  pigeon-hole  in  every  study  well  filled  with  well-culled 
scraps,  and  all  for  use,  would  work  wonders  in  keeping  yours 
all  the  time  empty." 

There  is  still  another  communication  from  brother  Adams 
this  year,  published  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Eome  Missionary 
in  which  he  protests  against  any  further  cutting  down  of 
Iowa's  home  missionary  appropriation.    He  says: 

"I  want  to  make  an  appeal,  a  protest,  honest  and  needful, 
against  any  cutting  down  for  the  year  to  come.    It  was  a 
vigorous  treatment  with  which  you  began,  by  reducing  us  in 
the  amount  of  $4,800;  but  we  accepted  the  situation,  to  do 
the  best  we  could.    TFe  did  it,  hopeful  of  good  harvests,  of 
better  times,  in  which  we  have  been  disappointed;  but  by 
God's  help  the  prospects  are  that  we  shall  get  through  the 
year  better  than  there  was  reason  to  fear. 

How  has  it  been  done? 

1.  Churches  were  urged,  as  many  as  possible,  to  assume 
self-support.    A  good  number  have  responded,  making,  some  of 
the  strenuous  efforts  to  do  it.    A  few  of  them  I  fear  are 
going  beyond  their  ability,  and  will  find  themselves  crip- 
pled, or  must  be  helped. 

2.  There  has  been  a  cutting  down  of  appropriations  all 
around,  as  equitable  as  possible,  but  a  general  cutting  down-, 
in  too  many  cases,  probably  more  than  half,  in  spite  of  all 
that  salaries  of  the  missionaries,  the  average  of  which  stood 
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already  at  only  $560.    The  average  is  one  that  should  be  in- 
creased, not  lessened. 

3.  Where  possible,  churches  have  been  "yoked".  But 
with  our  distances,  and  over  the  prairies,  this  can  be  done 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

4.  We  have  not  enlarged.      ;7e  could  not  do  it.    The  new 
churches  formed  are  dependent  on  the  next  apportionment. 
There  are  others  wishing  to  be  organized,    ^e  ought  to  be 
able  to  advance;  but  instead  of  this,  and  worse  than  this. 

5.  Some  of  our  fields  are  lying  fallow,  unable  to  sustain 
themselves,  and  with  no  heart  to  ask  a  crippled  Society  to 
help.    A  few  indeed  are  struggling  manfully  for  the  last 

six  months ,  with  the  promise  of  remembrance  in  the  next  ap- 
portionment . 

In  these  ways  have  we  economized,  so  that  we  shall  get 
along  this  year  probably  with  between  $3,000  and  $4,000  less 
than  last  year.    But  to  do  this,  there  has  had  to  be  an  in- 
crease of  $8,000  or  more  in  the  contributions  from  the  State 
over  those  of  any  previous  year. 

6.  So  for  this  we  have  appealed  incessantly  to  the 
churches.    We  have  told  over  and  over,  in  Associations,  by 
circulars,  etc.,  the  exigencies,  how  the  Society  was  crip- 
pled, and  into  what  straits  the  State  was  put. 

So  don't  retrench — don't  retrench.    In  all  this  you  of 
course  understand  ae  as  heartily  endorsing  this  apportioment 
plan.     In  Iowa  it  is  working  well,  proving  a  success.  Cal- 
ling as  it  does  our  State  Missionary  Society  into  action  as 
a  co-worker,  we  are  learning  how  to  work.    More  responsibi- 
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lity  is  felt,  more  interest  developed,  more  system  and  met- 
hod also,  and  so  more  effioienoy.    Growing  in  these,  we  near 
the  coveted  time  of  our  own  self  support.    That  "begins  to 
look  not  far  in  the  distance." 

To  the  General  Association  of  1879  he  reports: 

"The  year  commenced  with  the  Parent  Society  laboring  in 
its  sea  of  difficulties,  driven  "by  pressure  of  debt  to  the 
practice  of  rigid  economy.    3y  this  economy  our  state  was  at 
once  cut  down  from  38,000  to  ^4,000,  and  shorn  of  one  of  its 
superintendents.    3eing  put  about  somewhat  by  such  changes, 
it  took  of  course  some  time  to  rally,  and  adjust  things  to 
the  new  circumstances.    This  for  evident  reasons  could  not 
be  wholly  done  until  our  meeting  in  Tabor  in  June  last,  two 
months  of  the  year  already  gone.    There  the  great  question 
was,  how  much  dare  vie  expect  from  our  churches  within  the 
state  to  be  added  to  the  £4,000  from  Ifow  York.    After  pray- 
erful and  painful  deliberation,  the  Board  of  Oversight,  re- 
solved to  ask  from  the  state  the  sum  of  §8,000,  as  the  least 
possible  sum  actually  needed;  at  the  same  time  it  took  the 
precaution  to  plan  the  work  on  the  basis  of  57, 000. if  no 
more  could  be  had." 

later  brother  Adams  reports  that  the  $8,000,  lacking 
about-  5300,  were  raised,  but  that  the  economy  practiced  in 
the  work  of  the  year  was  beyond  the  point  of  efficiency. 

"This  economy  has  been  practiced  in  various  ways,"  he 
says,  "I  might  say  in  all  ways  possible.    7irst ,  by  pre- 
vailing upon  the  churches  so  far  as  possible  to  enter  at 
once  ipon  self  support.    A  goodly  number  have  seen  the  exi- 
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gency,  and  responded  to  the  appeal,  some,  it  is  feared,  with 
too  much  of  a  strain  to  endure. 

Second,  "by  cutting  down  all  around  the  appropriations, 
which  cutting  in  four  cases  out  of  five,  it  is  feared  has 
been  a  cutting  in  upon  the  salary  of  the  missionary,  the  aver- 
age of  which  was  already  too  small.    Cf  the  self  sacrificing 
continuance,  the  patient  waiting,  and  faithful  labor,  given 
thru  the  exigencies  of  the  year,  here  suggested  to  us,  I 
need  not  spea]:. 

Ihird,  we  have  used  economy  where  practical  in  the  yoking 
of  churches.    But  this  in  the  long  distances  over  our  wide 
prairies,  can  be  done  only  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

fourth,  caution  has  been  used  in  the  opening  of  new 
fields.    In  a  few  cases  this  has  been  done,  but  mostly  in 
such  connections  as  not  to  increase  expenses. 

Fifth,  in  not  a  few  instances,  some  of  the  less  pro- 
missing  fields  have  been  left  to  lie  fallow,  where  with  more 
money  we  should  have  been  able,  as  we  ought  to  do,  to 
strengthen  the  things  that  remain." 

At  the  close  of  his  report,  he  again  calls  attention  to 
the  Ministerial  Relief  Jhind.    He  reports  that  tne  first  con- 
tribution of  a  church  to  this  fund  was  $12.70  from  Anamosa. 
"As  contributions  would  doubtless  be  cheerfully  made  for  this 
object,  if  fairly  presented  to  the  churches,  it  is  recommen- 
ded that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  present  a  plan 
at  our  next  annual  meeting,  by  which  funds  can  be  raised  and 
wisely  distributed,  for  the  relief  of  aged  and  needy  ministers, 
and  their  families,  and  the  widows  and  children  of  ministers 
deceased,  who  may  be  in  need.    Also,  until  a  moro 
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public  plan  "be  matured,  it  is  recommended  further,  that 
collections  "be  taken  for  this  objeot  on  all  sacramental 
occasions  at  Associations,  and  that  our  churches  be  in- 
vited to  set  aprat  ten  per  cent  of  collections  at  sacra- 
mental seasons  for  the  sane,  or  to  take  an  annual  special 
collection  therefor.    In  these  recommendations  the  officers 
of  the  Society  unite." 

Again  and  again  as  the  years  Trent  by  brother  Adams  was 
heard  pleading  for  this  Ministerial  Relief  J\md. 

In  his  report  to  the  general  Association  for  1880  brother 
Adams  pleads  for  more  cooperation  in  home  missionary  work  on 
the  part  of  pastors  and  churches.    He  would  like  also,  he  says, 
twelve  itinerant  missionaries,  one  for  each  local  Association 
to  assist  in  the  work;  and  he  hints  of  the  time  not  far  away 
when  the  old  Parent  Society  will  thrust  us  out  of  the  nest 
and  leave  us  to  our  care  and  support.    He  says: 

"This  state  of  dependence,  as  we  are  aware,  is  not  long 
to  continue.    The  declaration  of  independence  of  missionary 
aid  on  our  part,  if  not  at  once,  ought  ere  long  to  be  made. 
This  step  is  but  reasonable  in  view  of  the  increasing  ability 
of  our  churches,  and  therefore  demanded  by  the  increasing 
necessities  of  the  great  home  missionary  work  in  the  regions 
around  and  beyond  us.    The  more  complete  development  of  our 
own  resources,  and  vigor  demands  it,    There  is  some  enthu- 
siasm some  coming  up  to  the  work,  as  it  is.    But  it  is  the 
eaglet  thrust  from  the  nest  that  learns  to  fly.    It  is  the 
youth  put  upon  his  his  own  resources  that  learns  Economy  and 
takes  on  industry.    He  comes  to  achievement  higher  and  grand- 
er than  can  be  found  within  the  limitations  meant  only  for 
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children.    7?e  as  a  state  have  come  to  a  period  where  longer 
to  receive  aid,  with  a  willing  dependence  on  it,  is  endan- 
gering our  manhood.    To  develop  what  is  within  us,  to  take 
the  position  that  "becomes  us  in  the  family  of  states  fostered 
and  nurtured  by  the  Parent  Society,  ther  is  now  need  without 
long  delay  of  our  undertaking  our  own  self  support." 

This  is  a  clear  foreshadowing  of  the  Iowa  Congregational 
Home  Missionary  Society  which  was  soon  to  he. 

To  the  Eome  Missionary  Society  he  reports  this  year. as 
if  he  were  weary,  and  somewhat  discouraged.    Ee  says: 

"In  the  course  of  years  a  class  of  weak  churches  has 
aocumalated.    What  to  do  with  them  is  a  constant  question. 
Meeting-houses,  here  and  there  going  to  decay;  business  cen- 
ters changing,  population  shifting.    Is  this  always  to  be? 
And  then  the  churches  that  seem  to  flourish  are  somehow 
not  so  identified  with  each  other  as  they  ought  to  be.  Fel- 
lowship is  weak.    We  need  more  compactness  and  order.  Co- 
operation, even  in  home  missionary  work,  does  not  seem  to 
advance  as  it  should,    But,  worst  of  all,  this  absence  of 
conscience,  of  real  desire,  plan,  effort  among  Christians 
and  churches  touching  Crist 's  cause!    How  can  one  found 
churches  and  make  them  grow  when  His  life  is  weak  within  . 
them?    A  kind  of  life  there  is,  a  kind  of  zeal,  but  of  a 
too  denominational  sort;  and  so  comes  the  struggle,  the 
grinding  process  of  sectarian  strife — the  world  looking  on! 

Yet,  after  all,  Iowa  is  a  noble  state,  and  something  has 
made  her  what  she  is  I    Christians  and  churohes  have  been 
felt.    Among  them  our  own;  and  for  this  work  none  fretter 
than  ours  of  the  old  Pilgrims  sort.    We  have  done  a  work 
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here,  and  there  is  more  to  do;  for  Iowa  has  yet  to  grow. 
Nearly  half  her  soil  has  never  yet  been  touched  by  the 
plow,  or  inclosed  in  farms.    Her  water-courses  still  How 
unconscious  of  the  power  in  them.    Her  mines  are  not  yet 
all  opened,  nor  her  railroads  all  built.    Iowa  is  to  be 
great  among  the  states  of  the  Union,  and  her  power  in  the 
world  great  for  Christ  and  his  kingdom,  even  as  Christ 
shall  be  in  her.    And  will  he  not  be?    Something — much 
has  been  done,  but  more  remains.    The  past  is  brief,  but 
there  is  much  of  history  in  it.    By  your  Society  we  have 
been  brought  to  this  verge  of  great  possibilities  before 
us.    And  soon  we  hope  to  loosen  our  hold  on  your  helping 
hand,  and  to  go  forth  to  be  your  helper,  your  ally  in  the 
great,  the  glorious  work." 

In  1881  he  has  a  cheerful  report  to  the  state  body. 
"The  year  on  the  whole,"  he  says,  "has  been  one  of  progress 
mainly  in  three  directions.    1,    In  general  Christian  work, 
by  which  with  other  agencies  we  hope  to  make  this  more  and 
more  a  more  Christian  state.    Second,  a  growing  interest  and 
liberality  of  the  churches  in  respect  to  our  work.  Third, 
in  the  economy  of  its  administration.    With  the  divine 
blessing  as  we  endeavor  to  go  on  to  perfection  we  may  hope 
soon  to  reach  that  point  so  long  coveted  where  we  shall  be 
not  only  self  supporting,  but  helpful  in  the  cause  around 
and  beyond." 

His  report  this  year  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society  is 
principally  a  retrospect  of  the  thirty  eight  years  of  the 
Iowa  work  in  which  he  had  had  a  part  (July  1881.)  Speaking 
first  of  the  work  of  the  past  year,  he  says: 
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"On  the  whole  the  work  seems  fairly  prosperous.  In 
some  things  our  wants  have  not  been  met.    We  have  not  raised 
as  much  money  as  we  hoped  to  raise.    YIe  have  not  "been  able 
to  enlarge  our  work  as,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  men  and 
money,  we  might  have  done.    Nor  have  we  been  able,  among 
the  weaker  churches,  to  strengthen  things  that  remain  as 
we  desire.    We  have  not  enjoyed  revivals  of  religion  in  such 
number,  and  of  such  power,  as  the  churches  greatly  need. 
But  I  turn  from  what  we  have  not  to  what  we  have  in  posses- 
sion or  in  prospect. 

We  have  then  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  churches  with 
a  membership  of  about  thousand,  in  fair  working  order. 
These  churches  are  manned  by  a  ministry,  to  say  the  least, 
of  average  ability  and  devotion.    We  have  a  field,  stimula- 
ting in  both  history  and  promise.    Looking  backward,  we  see 
a  development  of  this  portion  of  the  great  Home  Missionary 
field  that  has  been  simply  marvelous.    TCe  entered  it,  some 
of  us,  upon  the  saddle,  fording  streams  and  traversing 
prairies,  to  find  the  embryo  of  villages  of  a  few  thousand 
people  on  its  eastern  border.    All  the  interior  and  the 
west  were  still  unexplored  and  untraversed,  same  by  the 
red  man,  the  deer,  and  the  buffalo.    Now  the  whole  area 
is  covered  with  a  million  and  a  half  of  people,  with  rail- 
roads to  whirl  us  within  twenty  miles  of  the  remotest  of 
their  homes;  while  viallages,  towns  and  cities  have  sprung 
up  everywhere  on  these  arteries  of  trade — schools,  and  col- 
leges, and  churches  accompanying  them.    Now  Iowa  is  no  lon- 
ger on  the  frontier,  but,  central  of  states,  the  highway  of 
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the  nation,  with  a  history,  a  character,  a  people  worthy  of 
such  a  position.    What  had  done  it?    Where  lies  the  secret? 
let  a  Southern  voice  answer.    The  words  of  a  Georgia  governor 
may  well  be  quoted  here:     'Disguise  it  as  we  may,  the  New 
England  States,  with  their  schools  and  their  universities 
(and  he  should  have  added  their  churches),  have  diotated 
laws  to  this  continent1.    They  have  sent  New  England  ideas 
all  over  the  West,  and  they  dominate  there.    And,  as  we  re- 
member the  part  which  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society 
has  taken  in  this  work,  we  thank  God  for  what  it  has  already 
achieved,  and  turn  with  fresh  courage  and  hope  to  our  un- 
finished task." 

Now  comes  the  last  report.  But  evidently  brother  Adams 
did  not  know  that  it  was  his  last  report .  To  the  Eome  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  this  year  1882  he  says: 

"We  are  getting  to  be  an  old  state.    The  enthusiasm 
which  comes  from  being  the  distant  and  the  new  is  no  longer 
of  us,  or  for  us.    As  the  new  openings  and  demands  are  still 
in  the  West,  the  tide  rushes  past  us,  and  emigration  from 
among  us  is  taken  along  with  the  current.    Our  ohurches,  es- 
pecially in  the  oldest  part  of  the  state,  are  weakened.  Our 
ministers,  too,  seem  eager  for  the  new.    The  fact  is  easily 
set  westward.    Never  has  it  been  so  difficult  to  keep  the 
ranks  full,  as  in  the  last  six  months.    Within  the  winter 
there  has  been  a  wonderful  breaking  up  of  the  pastoral 
relation;  and  still  the  demands  of  the  work  are  enlarging. 
New  railroads  are  bing  built  and  new  calls  made,  but  our 
means  are  not  increased.    We  about  hold  our  own,  not  quite, 
allowing  for  the  lessening  aid  from  your  Treasury.  From 
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these  facts  as  well  as  from  the  figures,  you  will  see  that 
we  have  just  about  kept  the  work  along.    There  is  a  fron- 
tier here;    especially  is  there  to  be  the  coming  year,  as 
a  portion  at  least  of  the  1,000  miles  of  new  railroad  now 
talked  of  is  to  be  built,  as  the  new  farms  to  be  opened 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state  are  occupied,  as  our 
newly  growth  of  our  noble  state  goes  on.    The  call  is  for  a 
new  rally,  for  enlarged  work  on  the  one  side,  to  receive 
less  from  you  on  the  other,  to  take  upon  us  our  own  self- 
support,  some  say  at  once,  and  all  say  at  no  distant  day. 
Shall  we  meet  the  call?    Shall  we  do  the  thing?    This  is 
now  the  question. 

You  commenced  your  work  in  Iowa  in  1836,  as  the  Dubuque 
mines  began  to  attract  attention,  and  here  and  there  the 
hardy  emigrants  were  passing  over  the  Father  of  Waters. 
Since  then  what  a  changel    How,  as  by  magic,  has  the  trans- 
formation come  by  which  we  have  such  a  state  with  its  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  people,  with  such  a  character  and  such 
a  history;  in  its  farm  products  the  third  among  the  states, 
in  its  miles  of  railroads  nearly  the  third,  with  its  news- 
papers, schools,  colleges,  public  institutions,  humane  and 
charitable,  of  which  there  is  no  need  now  to  speak.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  pride,  indeed,  as  we  reckon  the  hosts  of 
our  Israel  here;  nay,  in  some  respects  we  have  reason  for 
shame;  and  yet,  when  in  figures  can  be  told  the  value  of 
sun  and  showers  for  a  coming  harvest,  then  can  be  computed 
the  worth  of  your  and  kindred  societies  to  this  Iowa  that 
now  is,  and  is  yet  to  be  as  her  mineral  and  manufacturing 
resources  shall  be  utilized  by  an  industrious  and,  we  hope 
a  moral  and  religious  people." 
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When  brother  Adams  prepared  his  last  message  to  the 
State  Association,  he  undoubtedly  suspected  that  it  might 
be  the  last. 

He  discusses  the  question  of  self  support  evidently 
with  a  leaning  to  the  view  that  self  support  was  in  the 
near  future,  but  that  it  was  not  quite  time  to  take  such 
a  step. 

There  are  two  facts  bearing  on  the  question  he  says, 
1.    The  forced  economy  still  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work, 
together  with  the  aid  now  received  from  the  National  Society; 
and  2.    The  increasing  demand  for  new  work.    Ee  says: 

"Seven  years  ago  your  Secretary  in  making  his  Annual 
Report  used  language  like  this,  'Henceforth  the  character 
of  our  missionary  work  is  to  be  somewhat  changed.    The  ex- 
oitements  of  settling  a  new  country,  and  the  planting  of 
churches  on  the  frontier  have  passed  away — our  towns  are 
started,  our  railroads  in  the  main  are  built.1    We  smile 
now  at  this  for  what  today  are  the  facts.    Almost  half  of 
the  fair  acres  of  our  55000  square  miles,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  tillable,  yet  wait  for  the  pressure  of  the  hus- 
bandman's foot.    Our  land  offices  for  years  were  never  so 
busy  as  of  late — thousands  of  new  homes  are  now  being  made — 
railroads  added  by  the  hundreds  of  miles,  crossing  and  re- 
crossing.    Today  we  Just  get  adjusted  to  the  fact  that  a 
new  trunk  line,  the  sixth,  is  to  cross  the  state  from  east 
to  west.    In  the  next  morning's  paper  it  is  a  diagonal  from 
corner  to  corner,  and  in  a  month  the  work  is  begun.    Nor  is 
this  the  boom  of  an  hour.    Of  cheap  lands  to  the  west  there 
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is  a  limit.    Iowa,  the  Central  of  states,  and  the  highway 
of  so  many  of  them  is  to  he  filled.    Not  for  years  have 
the  opport unities  and  demands  been  greater  than  at  this 
hour.     If  any  step  is  taken  let  it  not  be  with  the  im- 
pression that  the  work  is  done;  in  a  sense  it  is  but  just 
begun. " 

In  this  report  he  presents  certain  figures  rather  dis- 
couraging to  self  support,  showing  that  in  the  decade  past 
expenditures  for  the  Home  Missionary  work  in  the  state  had 
amounted  to  $148,665,  while  our  contributions  to  the  cause 
had  been  only  $58,802,  these  figures  indication  that  in  the 
decade  we  had  had  outside  aid  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
#80,000,  and  that  this  $80,000  extra  must  be  raised  in  the 
state  the  coming  decade  or  the  work  would  suffer. 

But  he  also  suggested  arguments  in  favor  of  self  sup- 
port as  follows: 

First,  the  growth  of  the  state.    There  is  no  occasion 
to  repeat  the  story  here,  Second,  the  present  position  of 
our  churches — numbering  245,  with  a  membership  of  14,000; 
increasing  in  wealth,  a  hundred  of  them  self  supporting; 
"We  certainly  are  not  in  the  beginning  of  things  where 
everything  has  to  be  provided  for. 

Third,  the  aid  already  received,  running  up  to  a  full 
half  million  of  dollars;  the  most  of  it  coming  from  the 
little  states  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

Fourth,  the  demands  of  the  regions  beyond.     "New  states 
and  new  territories  have  started  up.    A  new  west  has  arisen. 
A  new  northwest  even  is  forthcoming.    The  work  enlarges;  the 
calls  multiply". 
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Fifth,  the  example  we  would  afford  in  coming  to  self 
support.     "The  eyes  of  others  are  upon  us.    Those  of  the 
New  England  states  have  been  upon  us  long,  so  patiently  and 
so  persistently  giving  and  praying.    Our  sister  western 
states  of  the  interior  are  watching.    The  regions  beyond, 
longing  for  whatever  of  increased  help  may  reach  them,  are 
waiting.    Surely  we  ought  not  to  forget  what  possibilities 
are  in  the  hour." 

In  summing  up  the  argument,  he  says;     "The  only  question 
is  as  to  funds.    The  adjustments  needed  to  be  self  managing 
are  indeed  important ,  and  much  depends  upon  wise  methods 
here.    Many  questions  now  unthought  of  will  arise;  but,  the 
great  point  is  as  to  the  needful  funds.    Self  support  then 
is  precisely  this,  in  time  to  come  two  dollars  to  Home 
Missions  to  one  in  the  past.    Will  they  come?    Can  we  get 
them?    Will  the  churches  at  once  rise  to  this,  and  maintain 
the  ground?    I  frankly  confess,  brethren  of  the  ministry,  f 
from  my  past  experience,  to  some  shrinking  here;  but  I  am 
with  you  in  any  plans  you  may  see  fit  to  adopt ,  only  if  the 
step  be  taken  let  it  not  be  as  the  passage  of  a  resolution 
simply,  soon  to  be  forgotten,  and  act  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
an  hour  soon  to  pass  away,  but  an  act  the  import  of  which 
is  clearly  seen,  the  after  work  of  which  is  understood, 
an  act  with  such  a  purpose  that  the  doing  shall  follow." 

The  report  closes  as  follows: 
"And  now,  brethren,  in  conclusion  allow  a  word  of  more 
personal  nature.    As  has  been  said  this  is  the  tenth  an- 
nual report  and  probably  the  last  of  the  kind  to  be  made. 
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Before  another  annual  meeting  doubtless  the  changes  will 
be  such,  that  the  double  relation  of  Superintendent  of 
Mission  of  the  A.H.M.S.  and  Secretary  of  this  body  will 
cease.    It  will  be  new  adjustments  with  new  officials  for 
the  new  relations.    Of  the  ten  years  the  decade  past,  how 
quickly  it  has  fled.    How  by  it  have  we  been  led,  some  of 
us  more  fully  into  the  heart  of  life's  labors,  increasing 
strength  with  increasing  years,  into  the  regions  where  the 
shadowa  are  lengthening,  and  the  question  will  come  of  lay- 
ing down  somewhere,  life's  burden  for  the  vigor  of  young- 
er years  to  assume. 

Of  this  decade  then  permit  me  to  say,  that  so  far  as 
your  Secretary  is  concerned  his  relations  with  you  have  been 
uniformly  of  the  most  pleasant  character.    The  brotherly  ac- 
quaintances and  friendships  formed,  the  welcome  reoeption 
to  your  homes,  to  the  inner  circle  of  wife  and  children, 
the  hearty  cooperation  not  only  of  the  various  Home  Mis- 
sionary Committees,  but  of  the  brethren  as  well,  these 
will  always  be  among  the  precious  memories  of  life. 

As  for  the  future,  brethren,  the  great  thing  is  the 
work.    Keep  your  eye  upon  it,  its  needs  and  necessities. 
Plan  for  it — plan  freely. 

As  to  any  claims  or  expectations  coming  from  the  old 
to  embarrass  the  new,  so  far  as  your  Secretary  knows  there 
are  none.    Hold  the  work  in  mind,  plan  for  it,  pray  for  it, 
work  for  it ,  and  may  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  our  God  ever 
abide  upon  it." 

The  question  of  self  support  was  the  all  absorbing  in- 
terest of  this  meeting  at  Cttumwa,  at  which  brother  Adams 
made  this  report  in  June  of  1882. 
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The  Board  of  Oversight  spent  a  whole  day  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question.    In  the  open  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation the  debate  was  protracted  and  heart  searching,  and 
in  much  doubt  as  to  the  path  of  duty.    We  took  this  step 
with  a  good  deal  of  hesitation,    liany  of  us,  including  the 
old  Superintendent,  and  the  Secretary  that  was  to  be,  doub- 
ted the  wisdom  of  the  new  adventure.    And,  with  less  than 
two  hundred  churches  in  effective  operation,  and  more  than 
half  of  these  missionary  churches;  and  with  Home  Missionary 
resources  as  recorded  by  the  contributions  of  the  previous 
year,  only  $7000  it  did  seem  a  fool  hardy  undertaking. 
When  the  vote  taken  June  2,  1882,  committed  us  to  the  ven- 
ture, some  of  us  said,  'It  is  either  an  inspiration  or  a 
blunder,  and  we  don't  know  which.' 

The  great  argument  was  the  pressing  needs  of  the  regions 
beyond.    We  said,  like  as  not  Iowa  will  suffer  by  trying  to 
go  alone, but  no  matter,  the  interests  of  the  great  work  at 
large  demand  that  the  sacrifice  should  be  made.    So  the 
great  argumnet  prevailed,  and  we  started  out  on  the  great 
experiment  of  self  support,  the  state  organization  bearing 
the  title,  the  Iowa  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society, 
the  first  Seoretary  Rev.  T.  0.  Douglass  of  Osage. 

Why  was  not  the  old  Superintendent  retained  as  Secretary? 
A  large  majority  of  us  wanted  the  old  hand  at  the  helm  as  we 
were  passing  into  strange  waters,  but  there  were  a  few  who 
thot  him  too  good,  too  delicate,  too  refined  and  spiritual, 
for  the  rugged  service.    They  wanted  a  man  with  more  mus- 
cle in  his  arm,  more  bronze  in  his  cheek,  and  more  cheek  in 
his  face — especially  for  the  beggarly  part  of  the  work;  so 
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the  choice  fell  upon  the  man  from  Osage. 

I  wish  just  here  in  this  sketch  of  "brother  Adams  to 
tell  the  true  story  of  his  displacement,  for  there  is  no 
other  man  now  living  in  the  world  that  can  do  it.    He  was 
undoubtedly  the  choice  of  the  great  majority  of  the  "bret- 
hren of  the  state.    But  there  were  a  few  that  thot  a  new 
man  with  a  new  order  would  "be  better. 

The  Board  of  Oversight  was  a  regular  standing  committee 
on  nominations  for  the  Home  Missionary  Society.    ~7e  were 
ready  to  name  him    as  our  choice  for  the  office;  and  our 
nomination  would  undoubtedly  have  carried  by  a  large  major- 
ity in  the  Association.    But  he  was  not  willing  to  get  the 
office  in  this  fashion.    He  was  not  willing  to  continue  in 
the  work  in  the  new  order  unless  the  wish  for  him  to  do  so 
should  be  practically  unanimous.    So  he  requested  that  the 
nomination  for  the  new  Secretary  would  be  made  by  an  infor- 
mal ballot  in  open  meeting.     The  ballot  presented  many 
candidates,  brother  Adams  however  far  in  the  lead.  But 
he  was  not  willing  to  go  into  office  with  a  nomination 
which  was  so  far  from  being  unanimous. 

A  special  nominating  committee ,  one  from  each  minor 
Association,  was  sent  out  to  select  the  Secretary. 

Brother  Adams,  being  interviewed,  consented  to  stand 
for  election  only  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  that  committee. 

A  unanimous  vote  could  not  be  secured.     One  man — I  will 
not  here  give  his  name — and  only  one  man,  stood  out  in  op- 
position. 

Then  the  committee  was  at  sea.    No  one  commanding  can- 
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didate  appeared.    Many  names  were  suggested,  and  many 
ballots  taken,  but  with  no  result. 

finally,  Dr.  Bobbins,  being  called  out  to  a  funeral, 
J.G.Merril  was  called  in  to  represent  the  Davenport  Asso- 
ciation. 

"Who  are  you  voting  for?"  he  inquired.     "You  are  not 
voting  for  my  man",  he  said.    "Who  is  your  man".  "Douglass 
of  Osage . " 

Then  one  of  the  brethren  spoke  up,  saying,  "I  have  been 
instructed  by  my  Association  to  vote  for  Adams  first,  and 
Douglass  second;"    and  another  said,  "I  have  been  instruc- 
ted by  my  Association  to  vote  for  Adams  first  and  Douglass 
second. " 

So  on  the  second  ballot ,  the  vote  was  made  unanimous 
for  Douglass. 

Brother  Adams  was  my  man  first  and  last  and  all  the 
time.    I  felt  that  he  alone  could  properly  start  us  out  in 
self  support. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Association  I  begged  the  brethren 
to  vote  for  brother  Adams.    Liany  did,  but  not  a  majority; 
and  a  motion  to  make  the  vote  unanimous  for  Douglass 
was  carried. 

It  was  exceedingly  trying  to  me  to  be  the  victim  of 
circumstances  which  made  me  in  a  meausure  the  instrument 
of  brother  Adams'  displacement.    Tears  will  come  to  my 
eyes  now  as  I  think  of  the  wounding  of  his  dear,  sensitive 
heart  in  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  lead  the  forces  over 
into  the  promised  land  of  self  support. 
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He  was  disappointed  of  course,  but  there  was  no  bitter- 
ness in  Ms  disappointment.    His  affection  for  me  was  just 
the  same;  and  soon,  heartily  and  with  gladness  he  confessed 
that  it  was  better  that  a  new  man  should  head  up  the  Socie- 
ty; and  he  assured  me  again  and  again  that  he  was  glad  I 
was  the  man. 

Now  what  work  for  brother  Adams?    He  was  then  sixty 
four  years  of  age — too  young  yet  to  retire. 

For  a  year  he  worked  for  the  College;  raising  money  and 
binding  the  institution  closer  to  the  churches. 

Then  in  1883  he  began  a  seven  years  pastorate  at  Eldora — 
a  pastorate  full  of  contentment,  and  peace,  and  joy,  and 
good  fruits,  and  growing  brighter  and  brighter  to  the  end. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  all  thru  this  pastorate  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  activities  of  the  denomination 
in  the  state,  attending  the  meetings  of  the  general  asso- 
ciation and  of  the  local  association  to  which  he  belonged; 
serving  on  committees,  reading  papers,  attending  councils, 
and  so  forth  and  so  forth.    He  was  still  the  leading  man 
in  our  denomination  in  the  state. 

During  all  these  years  he  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ministerial  Relief,  and  did  more  than  any  body 
else  to  increase  its  funds.    For  more  than  twenty  five 
years  he  was  especially  interested  in  this  beautiful  de- 
partment of  our  practical  fellowship. 

Of  course  he  was  the  man  to  write  the  obituaries  of 
brethren  deceased;  or  when  he  did  not  actually  write  them 
himself  he  furnished  material  to  the  obituary  committees. 
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In  1884  at  Newell  lie  read  a  paper  on  "Twenty  Pive  Years 
of  Home  Missionary  Work  in  Northwestern  Iowa".    This  was 
published  in  two  issues  of  Congregational  Iowa,  January 
and  August  of  that  year. 

He  told  of  the  organization  of  the  Northwestern  Asso- 
ciation in  1859,  starting  with  three  ministers  and  eight 
ohurohe  s . 

At  the  organization  there  was  objection  to  the  name, 
Northwestern,  for  possibly  there  might  come  a  time  when 
there  wouldbe  settlements  and  churches  still  farther  west 
and  north  in  the  state.    But  father  Chauncey  Taylor  cut 
the  discussion  short  by  saying  "There  never  will  be  any- 
thing north?/est  of  us,  except  Indians  and  the  grasshoppers. 
So  they  put  the  Northwestern  Association  down  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  state.    The  eastern  portion  of  it  reaching 
to  Parkersburg  and  Allison.    This  name  was  continued  for 
thirty  years.    Finally  it  was  dropped,  and  the  name  Web- 
ster City  Association  was  substituted. 

In  this  paper  he  tells  again  the  now  familiar  story  of 
that  grand  old  "patriarch  of  the  prairie" ,  father  Chauncey 
Taylor,  I  will  repeat  only  one  or  two  of  the  closing  para- 
graphs.   He  says: 

"Into  the  details  of  his  missionary  life,  so  interwoven 
with  the  history  of  all  the  churohes  about  him,  there  is  no 
time  to  enter,  nor  is  there  need.    He  remember  him.  That 
hoary  head,  that  sparkling  eye,  that  heavenly  smile,  shall 
I  call  it? — nothing  else  would  describe  it — those  few  words 
with  genuine  humility,  but  words  as  solid  as  was  his  mind 
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full  of  good  sound  sense  and  practical  wisdom,  with  the 
savor  of  piety,  a  soul  that  communed  with  God  in,  and  thru, 
and  over  all.    No  wonder  that  the  good  old  German  deacon 
liked  him,  and  clung  to  him,  when  at  a  certain  time  some  of 
the  young  folks  thot  that  the  minister  was  getting  old.  "TCe 
like  father  Taylor,"  said  he.     't7e  like  to  hear  him  preach, 
and  we  are  going  to  keep  him;  and  when  he  gets  so  old  te 
cannot  preach,  we'll  put  him  up  in  the  pulpit  to  look  at1. 
Yes,  fathe  Taylor  was  good  to  look  at — and  he  is  good  to 
remember.    The  incidents  of  his  life  I  have  given,  are  gi- 
ven partly  because  they  illustrate  somewhat  the  state  of 
things  when  this  Association  was  organized." 

In  this  paper  too  he  tells  of  the  organization  of  the 
Sioux  Association  in  1872  with  six  churches  and  five  mini- 
sters.   He  tells  of  father  Upton. 

"Brother  Upton",  he  said,    'bore  the  first  commission  for 
this  real  northwestern  Iowa,  the  last  to  be  found.  Ee 
started  about  the  year  1870  (it  was  '69)  from  Monona  in 
Clayton  County — not  by  railroad  for  there  was  none  there, 
but  by  a  true  missionary  rig  of  his  own  getting  up  for  the 
occasion — a  very  long  horse  hitched  by  quite  long  tugs  to 
an  exceedingly  long  buckboard,  with  himself  and  trunk  lo- 
cated at  the  rear.    The  intention  undoubtedly  was  that  the 
horse  might  be  safely  on  terra  firma,  his  fore  legs  at  least, 
just  about  the  time  that  the  weight  of  the  concern  would  be 
getting  into  the  worst  of  the  slough.    The  impression  of 
the  beholder  naturally  was  that  he  would  probably  get  thru 
to  his  journey's  end  in  safety  if  he  only  had  a  spy  glass 
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to  steer  by.    At  any  rate  he  did  get  thru  to  Lakeville, 
and  found  plenty  of  room  to  turn  in,  in  the  surrounding 
counties  where  at  that  time  fences  were  unknown,  farms 
few  and  inhabitants  rare.    In  his  tours  he  found  the  people 
hungry  for  preaching.    Traveling  about  he  grew  rugged  and 
cheerful.    His  hair,  he  affirmed,  was  less  gray  than  when 
he  started.    When  he  came  back  for  his  family  he  was  as 
happy  as  a  foreign  missionary.    His  accounts  of  the  far  off 
country  just  discovered  were  glowing.    To  this  day  he  has 
ever  remained  a  firm  believer  in  northwestern  Iowa,  in 
spite  of  blizzards  and  grasshoppers." 

He  tells  also  of  brother  Benjamin  A.  Dean,  now  living 
at  Hildreth,  Nebraska,  "who  went  from  Garnavillo  to  take 
possession  of  Osceola  County  in  187E,  when  its  population 
was  about  a  thousand,  and  the  county  seat  not  yet  located. 
His  was  true  pioneer  work.    Himself,  as  well  as  both  horse 
and  buggy,  being  shorter,  he  could  turn  quicker  than  his 
forerunner.    ?ith  his  bag  of  books  he  went  everywhither  es- 
tablishing Sabbath  Schools  and  preaching  stations  at  every 
available  point.    By  universal  consent  the  verdict  was  that 
no  M.  E.  itinerant  had  ever  been  known  who  could  get  over 
the  country  as  could  he;  not  that  his  horse  'Tim'  was  so 
very  fleet,  but  always  at  it.    Meantime  his  wife,  a  true 
daughter  of  Holyoke,  was  training  the  growing  family  in 
a  Christian  way,  and  getting  up  missionary  bands  among  the 
children  for  the  foreign  work." 

Mr.  Adams  tells  also  of  the  grasshopper  times,  and  what 
a  burden  they  were  to  homesteaders  and  to  churches.  The 
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Lakeville  church  was  organized  July  9,  1870,  with  thirty 
members.    A  little  later  brother  Guernsey  gives  in  the  Home 
Missionary  a  glowing  account  of  the  frontier  church  socia- 
ble of  from  thirty  to  fifty  gathered  at  the  pastors  house 
here  at  lakeville,    But  the  grasshoppers  came,  and  liter- 
ally destroyed  the  church,  and  blotted  out  the  village. 
One  brother,  living  within  a  half  miles  of  the  church,  ex- 
changed his  eighty  acre  farm  and  house  for  a  team  with 
which  to  leave  the  country. 

The  Grant  church  was  started  with  thirty  six  members. 
When  the  grasshopper  raid  came,  these  members  all  left  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  one  woman,  mother  Slack. 

"At  length  a  few  member  returned  and  a  few  others  came 
with  them.    A  council  was  called  to  organize  a  church. 
There  were  found  twelve  persons  ready  to  enter  into  cove- 
nant and  this  one  of  the  old  organization.    The  newcomers 
rather  preferred  disbanding  the  old,  and  starting  a  new 
organization.    But  the  good  sister  of  the  old  did  not  ex- 
actly relish  the  idea  of  being  thus  disbanded."  (Indeed 
it  was  reported  that  she  arose  and  stoutly  protested,  "I'll 
never  disband.")    So  by  her  unanimous  vote  of  the  whole 
church  she  consented  to  take  in  the  twelve,  and  thus  the 
chain  of  title  escaped  being  broken.    After  the  grasshopper 
years  the  tide  turned,  and  the  churches  since  have  had  a 
steady  and  healthy  growth. 

In  this  address  also  brother  Adams  speaks  of  other 
brethren  of  the  Association  deceased — brothers  House,  Nor- 
thrup,  Parmalee ,  Allen  of  Clear  Lake,  and  Superintendent 
Guernsey. 
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I  am  greatly  oomf orbed  to  find  that  "brother  Adams  made 
one  mistake  in  this  article;  that  of  confounding  the  Clear 
Lake  church  of  Hamilton  county,  organized  in  1858,  and  dis- 
banded in  1860,  with  the  Clear  Lake  church  of  Cerro  Gordo 
county,  where  "brother  S.  Allen  was  pastor  from  1868  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1875. 

He  speaks  of  father  Allen's  last  address  when  he  was  at 
the  age  of  79  to  a  company  of  ministers  gathered  at  the 
Clear  Lake  Retreat.    This  was  in  July  of  1876.    Not  daring 
to  trust  himself  to  an  extemporaneous  address,  he  put  what 
he  had  to  say  in  writing,  and  later  gave  the  manuscript 
to  brother  Adams. 

"As  I  look  it  over,"  says  brother  Adams,  "I  can  see  the 
trembling  hand,  the  hoary  locks,  the  erect,  yet  yielding 
frame.    I  am  looking  again  into  that  benevolent  face;  can 
almost  hear  the  voice,  the  tones,  the  inflections  with  which 
the  words  were  spoken.    It  seems  now  almost  a  voice  from 
the  grave,  aye,  rather  from  within  the  vale.    Listen  to  it, 
that  tho  dead,  he  may  yet  speak." 

In  1886  came  our  semi-centennial  of  Home  Missions  in 
Iowa.    Of  course  brother  Adams  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
observance  of  that  occasion.    The  meeting  of  the  General 
Association,  at  which  we  celebrated  the  semi-centennial, 
was  held  at  Marion. 

In  his  paper  brother  Adams  told  the  familiar  story  of 

the  beginnings  at  Dubuque  in  1836;  of  the  coming  of  Asa 
I 

Turner  and  the  founding  of  the  Denmark  church  in  1838;  of 
the  coming  of  Reuben  Gaylord,  Julius  A.  Reed,  Oliver  Emer- 
son, and  J.  C,  Holbrook;  anil  of  the  coming  of  the  Band  in 
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1843,  eto.  etc.    He  then  gave  a  summary  of  the  history  of 
Home  Missions  in  Iowa  by  decades.    Treating  of  the  first 
decade  (1836-1846)  he  spoke  first  of  the  territory  covered. 
Benjamin  A.  Sapulding  was  on  the  extreme  western  frontier 
at  Ottumwa  with  an  outpost  at  Eddyville , J.J .  Hill  was  on 
our  northern  "borders  at  Garaavillo,  with  an  outstation, 
and  later  a  church  at  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.    Second.  He 
gives  the  statistics  of  the  decade  as  follows:  Population 
about  100,000;  ministers  24;  churches  34;  membership  833. 
Third.    This  was  the  territorial  period  of  Iowa,  it  becoming 
a  state  in  1846 — the  romantic  period,  the  jumping  off  place 
of  the  world,  'a  part  of  the  great  American  desert  of  whioh 
we  studied  in  our  Geography' . 

Then  was  the  saddle  period  of  Home  Missionary  work  here 
in  Iowa.    The  streams  wefe  bridgeless,  the  prairies  fence- 
less for  free  roaming.    The  scattered  people  were  free  and 
friendly,  hospitable  everywhere,  the  latch  string  ever  out. 
There  was  some  joy  in  living  in  those  days.    If  you  do  not 
believe  it,  look  into  the  eye  of  an  old  settler  as  you  stir 
within  the  memories  of  the  past.    Fourth.    In  this  decade 
Home  Missions  got  a  good  start.    The  old  veterans  were  here 
of  course,  and  were  true  and  steady.    The  members  of  the 
band  having  been  at  work  for  about  three  years,  in  1846 
had  out  their  eye  teeth.    A  few  things,  and  they  are  not 
very  few,  that  Seminaries  cannot  teach,  had  been  learned. 
The  obstacles  that  they  had  expected  to  meet  on  the  field, 
they  had  never  found;  but  they  found  some  that  they  had 
never  expected.    To  those  they  had  become  adjusted.  "Each 
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Andover  strippling,  in  about  three  years  was  developed  into 
a  sinewy  westerner,  with  a  horse  and  saddle,  a  wife  and 
home.    The  general  work  had  become  somewhat  systematized. 
It  was  early  in  1846  that  Rev.  J.  A.  Reed  was  appointed  agent 
for  the  state;  a  new  era  when  a  man,  and  such  a  man  as  he 
proved  to  be,  could  give  his  whole  time  to  it.    Eis  vehi- 
cle was  a  top  buggy,  a  top  high  and  lifted  up,  a  marvel  for 
those  days.    Eis  horse  was  a  milky  white,  and  almost  as  a 
ship  at  sea  with  its  white  winged  sails,  he  went  sailing 
over  the  prairies.    His  craft,  seen  at  a  distance,  was 
known  and  hailed  everywhere.    Thus  ended  the  Home  Ilissions 
of  this  decade  in  good  working  order." 

Fifth.    It  was  in  this  decade  that  the  key-note  of  re- 
forms was  struck;  the  association  passing  ringing  resolu- 
tions against  the  ilexican  War,  and  slavery,  and  temperance 
in  the  shape  of  prohibition,  etc.  etc. 

Sixth.    It  was  the  decade  of  beginnings.    In  this  de- 
cade was  formed  the  College  Association,  out  of  which  grew 
Iowa  College.    In  this  decade  also  the  grand  old  custom  of 
Thanksgiving  was  looked  after.    "Jfear  by  year,  governors 
were  petitioned  to  issue  a  Thanksgiving  proclamation;  and 
if  any  of  them  did  not  know  how  to  write  one,  brother  Cole- 
man would  help  him  out.    In  this  decade  began  the  custom 
of  holding  a  prayer  meeting  at  all  the  associations  in 
the  middle  of  each  forenoon,  a  custom  which  has  continued 
to  this  day. 

In  this  decade  influences  were  started  in  Iowa  which  at 
length  eventuated  in  our  national  church  building  Society. 
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In  this  decade  too,  young  as  the  state  was,  the  workers 
began  to  drop  away,  Hutchinson  being  the  first  to  be  called 
to  his  reward.     "The  spirit  of  our  annual  gatherings,  the 
feeling  of  brotherhood  that  prevailed,  the  absence  in  the 
mani  of  ministerial  politics;  the  harmony  and  oneness  of 
earnest,  religious  work, — these  are  the  things  begun  in  the 
first  decade,  but  now  perpetuated. 

In  the  second  decade,  reaching  from  1846  to  1856,  chur- 
ches are  creeping  westward  toward  the  central  part  of  the 
state,  extending  in  1856  as  far  west  as  Grinnell.  There 
were  also  two  churches  over  on  the  Missouri  slope,  one  at 
Council  Bluffs  and  one  at  Tabor.    Decorah  was  our  northern 
outpost,  and  Ft.  Lodge  and  Webster  City  were  very,  very  far 
away  toward  the  northwest,  while  Algona,  on  the  very  verge 
of  civilization,  was  just  coming  into  view.    In  1836  father 
Taylor  appeared  a  veritable  surprise  to  the  settlers  at 
Algona.    "He  was  a  curiosity  too;  a  gray  haired  man,  foot 
sore,  his  coat  upon  his  arm,  in  his  hand  a  stick  for  a  cane, 
and  upon  his  head  a  veritable  stove  pipe  hat,  announcing 
himself  a  preacher,  a  home  Llissionary. " 

John  Todd  was  at  Tabor,  and  G.  R.  Rice  at  Council  Bluffs, 
and  in  this  year  1812  father  Rice  is  still  at  Council  Bluffs. 
This  is  also  the  decade  of  the  Albany  Convention,  "When 
brethren  from  the  east  and  from  the  west  met  face  to  fa^oe, 
and  when  distrust  and  Jealousies  of  the  east  in  reference 
to  the  west  were  laid  aside  in  resolutions  drawn  by  an  Iowa 
pen  (that  of  Julius  A.  Reed.) 

Third.    This  decade  takes  us  to  1866.    The  Association 
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observing  the  twenty  fifth  anniversary  of  Home  Missions  was 
held  at  Dubuque.     "Pew  Associational  meetings",  says  "brother 
Adams,  "have  been  of  greater  interest  than  this  at  Dubuque 
at  the  end  of  the  third  decade.    The  churches  had  increased 
to  167,  their  membership  to  a  little  less  than  sixty  thou- 
sand.   The  number  of  ministers  was  129;  gray  haired  and 
venerable  some  of  them;  the  youthful  with  the  strength  of 
manhood  coming  upon  them.    The  romance  of  the  saddle  period 
was  past.    Buggies  were  yielding  to  the  rail.    Steam  had 
leaped  from  the  rivers,  and  was  traversing  the  prairies. 
The  War  was  over,  and  noble  was  the  record  that  Iowa  had 
made;  the  fruit,  in  part,  of  the  principles  for  which  our 
churches  had  firmly  stood?    The  thot  that  Iowa  had  already 
won  the  respect  and  honor  of  the  nation;  that  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  immigration,  and  capital,  was  rapidly  filling  up; 
that  she  was  destined  ere  long  to  take  a  front  rank  among 
the  states  of  the  union; — these  were  an  inspiration,  and 
incentive  to  more  earnest  labor."    The  topics  prominent  at 
this  meeting  were,    The  State  of  the  Country,  Temperance, 
and  Home  Missions. 

The  fourth  decade  closes  with  1876.    The  Associational 
meeting  was  at  Burlington.    "The  gap  between  eastern  and 
western  Iowa  is  filled.    The  tide  of  emigration  has  turned 
northward,  and  has  reached  up  into  northwestern  Iowa.  Sioux 
Association  is  called  for,  making  the  roll  of  our  minor  As- 
sociations as  they  now  stand  (there  have  been  a  number  of 
changes    since  1886.)    In  addition  to  the  five  lines  of 
railroad  across  the  state,  others  now  run  north  and  south, 
untill  there  are  but  few  points  in  the  whole  state  that  can 
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be  reached  within  twenty  five  miles  by  rail.    The  mileage 
stands  but  little  short  of  four  thousand  miles,  an  in- 
crease of  three  thousand  miles  in  the  decade.    Two  Super- 
intendents of  Missions  are  traversing  the  field;  in  south- 
em  Iowa  Joseph  Pickett,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  Ephraim  Adams.    Iowa  was  getting  old;  yet  still 
growing,  still  young.    Its  statistics  at  the  end  of  this 
decade  are;  ministers  138,  churches  225,  membership  13,619. 
Those  that  had  been  young  were  now  growing  old.  Deaths 
were  occurring,  and  families  in  some  cases  were  left  desti- 
tute.   So  in  1874  a  Llinisterial  Relief  ?und  had  been  start- 
ed.   3arly  in  this  decade,  in  1859,  Iowa  College  was  remov- 
ed to  Grinnell." 

The  fifth  decade  is  so  near  at  hand  that  it  can  hardly 
be  treated  as  a  part  of  history.    "Its  most  important  event 
is  the  assumption  of  self  support  by  our  ohurches  in  1882. 
While  the  process  we  have  briefly  sketched  was  going  on,  the 
world  about  us  had  been  on  the  move.    Llinnesota  had  taken 
her  place  as  a  state  to  the  north;  Nebraska,  Kansas  and 
Colorado  to  the  west.    Utah,  Idaho  and  Montana,  and  other 
territories  were  opening.    Iowa  was  no  longer  west.  'When 
I  now  talk  of  Home  Ilissions  at  the  east1,  said  Dr.  Coe,  'I 
don't  speak  of  Iowa  any  more,  but  of  the  west,  the  far  west.' 
Thither  were  the  eyes  turned,  and  thither  were  the  workers 
passing.    So  we  conoluded  to  take  care  of  ourselves  and  let 
them  go.    Te  stood  then  244  churches,  with  15,587  members, 
and  139  ministers.    Cf  the  years  since  1882  the  period  of 
self  support,  I  need  not  speak.    In  its  history  we  together 
rejoice .  ■ 
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3rother  Adams  closed  his  pastorate  at  Zldora  in  1889, 
and  "leaving  the  imprint  of  his  rare  character  on  the 
whole  community",  and,  "being  now  beyond  his  three  score 
years  and  ten,  retired  for  old  age  tc  "aterloo  which  had 
"been  his  residence  during  the  ten  years  of  his  superinten- 
dency,  and  where  he  owned  a  cozy  little  home,    knowing  the 
man  and  his  good  wife,  and  then  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  house,  its  appointments,  atmosphere,  temper  and  spirit, 
you  would  say,  Yes,  this  is  indeed  the  Adams  house. 

But  brother  Adams  was  not  yet  quite  thru  with  his  ac- 
tive ministry.    He  had  many  calls  tc  preach,  and  he  was  al- 
ways glad  to  respond  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  do  so.  He 
supplied  for  some  months  at  Hudson,  and  filled  in  here  and 
there  in  vacancies  as  he  had  opportunity  and  strength. 

What  sort  of  a  parishoner  he  was  in  the  Waterloo  church 
his  pastor  will  testify  further  on  in  his  narrative. 

Of  course  he  continued  still  to  attend  Assooiational 
meetings,  general  and  looal,  and  always  took  part  in  the 
proceedings.    He  never  failed  to  put  in  his  testimony  at 
one  or  more  of  the  devotional  hours  of  those  meetings. 
Year  after  year  he  made  a  report  and  a  plea  for  the  L2.ni- 
sterial  Relief  Fund.    Often  he  made  the  obituary  report, 
and  again  he  officiated  at  the  communion  table,  and  being 
the  oldest  minister  of  the  association,  made  the  prayer  at 
the  closing  session  just  before  adjounment. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  brother  Adams  at  the  general  Asso- 
ciation in  1893.  Kev.  Edwin  ilore  of  Clinton  reporting  this 
meeting,  referring  to  the  closing  session,  says: 
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"To  participate  in  it  for  the  first  time,  as  was  the 
case  with  your  correspondent,  was  to  participate  in  one  of 
the  most  profoundly  moving  religious  exeroises  it  was  ever 
my  good  fortune  to  share  in.    To  stand,  old  men  and  young 
men,  old  women  and  young  women,  some  who  for  many  years 
had  been  in  Sod's  service  in  the  state,  and  others  Those 
faces  were  for  the  first  time  seen  in  a  general  Association 
in  the  state,  but  all  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  lord,  with 
hands  clasped  in  hands,  and  every  eye  turned  to  the  platform 
upon  which  stood  those  venerable  fathers  Ephraim  Adams  and 
Dr.  Bobbins ,  while  the  latter  lined  out  the  verses  of  the 
old  Hymn-- 

"My  days  are  gliding  swiftly  by; 

And  I  a  pilgrim  stranger, 
Would  not  detain  them  as  they  fly-- 

Those  hours  of  toil  and  danger." 

in  the  singing  of  which  all  joined,  was  to  pass  thru  an 

experience  never,  while  memory  lasts,  to  be  forgotten.  And 

then,  when  the  last  verse, 

"Let  sorrows  rudest  tempest  blow, 

3ach  cord  on  earth,  to  sever; 
Our  King  says  come ,  and  there ' s  our  home , 
Forever,  0,  forever. 

For  0,  we  stand  on  Jordan's  strand; 

Our  friends  are  passing  over; 
And  just  before  the  shinning  shore, 

"Te  may  almost  discover." 

had  been  sung,  and  every  head  was  bowed,  while  father  Adam's 
heart  was  raised  in  prayer,  involuntarily  our  thots  were 
turned  back  to  that  earlier  hour  in  the  meeting  when  these 
venerable  men  were  giving  their  reminiscences  of  the  days 
gone  by.    We  could  not  but  think  of  the  pictures  that  brot- 
her Adams  drew  for  us  of  the  earlier  Association  meetings 
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when  a  handful  of  them  on  horseback  rode  over  the  prairies, 
fording  streams  and  finally  reaching  their  destination 
covered  with  mud,  but  tejoicing  to  clasp  the  hands  of  the 
brothers  in  the  lordfs  service." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  alone  of  the  3and  lived  together  up 
to  the  Golden  Tfedding.    The  date  was  September  16,  1895. 
Brother  Z.  B.  Turner  and  wife  were  parted  by  his  death  only 
eleven  days  before  their  fiftieth  anniversary.    The  golden 
wedding  came  on  Honday.    Some  of  those  in  attendance  spent 
the  Sabbath  at  Waterloo.    Pour  brethren  of  the  Band,  aside 
from  brother  Adams ,  were  still  living.    Dr.  Robbins,  and 
Ebenezer  Alden  could  not  be  present,  but  brother  Harvey 
Adams,  and  Dr.  Salter,  were  in  attendance.    The  Sabbath 
service  was  made  an  old  peoples'  day.  Dr.  Salter  preaching 
the  sermon.    At  this  service  the  people  sang  those  grand 
old  hymns-- 

"Our  God,  our  Help  in  ages  past. 
Our  hope  for  years  to  come," 

and 

"How  firm  a  foundantion,  ye  saints  of  the  Lord, 
Is  laid  for  your  faith  in  His  excellent  word"; 

(the  entire  hymns  of  six  verses  each. )    The  choir  also  sang — 

"When  the  eventide  is  near, 

When  the  falling  shades  appear, 

And  the  spirit  breathes  a  longing 

For  its  mansion  in  the  sky, 

We  can  hear  the  welcome  call,- 

Come,  ye  weary  ones,  come  al, 
"In  the  Homeland  there  is  resting. 
By  and  by." 

Of  course  the  two  sons  Henry  and  Ephraim  were  at  the 
golden  wedding.    Monday  afternoon  many  guests  assembled  at 
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the  home  to  bring  their  congratulations;  and  some  brot 
with  them  love  tokens  in  wood  and  silver  and  marble  and 
gold;  and  in  the  evening  at  the  hospitable  mansion  of  J.  E. 
leavitt  many  other  guests  assembled  with  their  congratula- 
tions and  their  greetings,  and  they  united  in  one  of  brot- 
her Adams'  favorite  hymns, 

"HHould  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 
And  never  brot  to  mind," 

and  another 

"Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 
Our  hearts  in  Christian  love." 

In  1896,  at  the  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  Dr.  Salter's  pastorate  at  Burlington,  he  made 
the  principal  address,  in  which  he  said:     "Thanks  to  God 
that  in  our  Seminary  life  we  were  drawn  together  as  a  Band 
to  set  our  faces  to  Iowa  in  the  seed  time  of  its  history. 
Thanks,  that  as  we  were  coming  here,  we  did  not  yield  to 
the  solicitations  of  good  men  who  told  us  that  in  going  so 
far  west  we  were  passing  fields  of  promise,  that  Iowa  was 
distant,  with  a  scanty  population,  a  little  good  soil  a- 
long  the  river,  but  further  on  of  poor  quality;  yes,  thanks, 
that  we  found  ourselves  here,  and  that  here  has  been  our 
life  work." 

In  1897  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  editors  of 
Congregational  Iowa,  brother  Adams  furnished  for  the  paper 
ten  articles  on 

Old  Time  Matters. 

The  first,  published  in  the  February  issue  of  the  paper, 
introduces  the  series  as  follows: 
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"Bro.  Douglasss.    You  have  often  requested  me  to 
write  out  for  our  Congregational  Iowa  some  instances  and 
reminescences  of  by-gone  days,  the  early  days,  or  the  old- 
en days,  just  as  we  are  pleased  to  call  them,  of  our  Iowa 
work. 

If,  at  this  late  hour,  I  furnish  a  few  articles  in  com- 
pliance with  your  request,  I  trust  that  you  and  my  brethren 
will  remember  how  almost  impossible  it  is  to  speak  in  a 
natural  way  of  incidents  and  reminescences  of  one's  own 
life,  without  a  frequent  use  of  the  I,  and  my,  and  me,  and 
how  easily  personal  reflections  slip  in,  and  so  I  attribute 
all  such  things  to  the  necessities  of  the  oase,  and  not  to 
that  egotism  whioh  finds  pleasure  in  bringing  one's  own 
personality  to  the  front.    I  cannot  tell  how  often  or 
what  I  shall  write,  but  I  begin  with  the  presentation  of 
an  old  letter  which  I  have  of  late  read,  and  re-read  with 
pleasure.    It  was  dated  New  Hampton,  March  6,  1869.  This 
letter  is  from  the  pen  of  brother  Harvey  Adams,  and  tells 
of  his  experience  in  Andover  of  deciding  to  come  to  Iowa. 
This  letter  has  been  already  quoted  in  the  sketch  of  Har- 
vey Adams,  and  will  not  be  repeated  here. 

The  second  article  relates  to  Abner  Kneeland,  and  gives 
a  graphic  picture  of  that  strange  character. 

"In  New  England,  fifty  or  seventy  five  years  ago,  a  man 
who  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  infidel  was  regarded  as 
with  the  mark  of  Gain  upon  him.    The  public  sentiment  being 
such,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  a  man  like  Abner  Kneeland 
who  embraced  and  busily  advocated  views  not  only  infidel 
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but  aethestic  as  well,  should  become  widely  notorious. 
That  he  had  already  come  to  Iowa  previous  to  1843  to  es- 
tablish an  infidel  colony  was  a  fact  not  to  he  overlooked 
by  those  of  us  who  came  here  at  that  time.    Ee  and  his  co- 
lonists had  settled  on  the  Des  Koines  river  two  miles  be- 
low Farmington,  naming  their  settlement  Salubria.  They 
began  at  once  active  dissemination  of  their  views.  Mr. 
Kneeland  was  of  course  the  leader.    Among  his  weapons  a- 
gainst  Christianity  were  ridicule  and  illustrations  to 
belittle  the  whole  matter.    His  favorite  way  of  showing 
his  contempt  of  the  marriage  relation  was  to  say,  'tie 
the  tails  of  two  dogs  together  and  they  will  fight,  allowc 
them  to  go  free  and  they  will  be  good  friends'.    As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact ,  partly  perhaps  the  results  of  their  efforts 
and  partly  for  other  reasons,  infidel  and  aethestic  sent- 
iments were  widely  prevalent  among  the  settlers  around 
them,  so  much  so  that  as  a  means  of  increasing  their  streng 
th,  they  ventured  upon  an  effort  to  gain  control  of  the 
county  politics.    To  this  end  they  went  into  a  county 
convention,  and  by  means  none  too  honorable  secured  all 
the  county  nominations.    But  the  plan  did  not  work.  "Dis- 
gusted Democrats  joined  with  the  'Ihigs  for  their  decided 
defeat.    I  have  heard  Brother  Reed  tell  how  profane,  wick- 
ed men  went  to  the  polls  with  oaths,  declaring  that  the 
infidels  should  not  rula. 

In  the  summer  of  1844,  I  visited  Mr.  Kneeland  in  his 
home.    I  went  simply  out  of  curious ity,  and  introducing 
myself,  frankly  told  him  so.     *0h,  well,1  said  he,  'I  sup- 
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pos©  I  am  about  as  much  of  a  show  as  an  elephant.'  He 
seemed  rather  plaesed  than  otherwise,  and  very  affable.  He 
was  a  venerable  looking  man,  with  white  hair,  a  good  head, 
and  noble  frame.    He  must  have  been  living  with  a  second 
wife,  or  had  married  late  in  life,  for  a  babe  was  lying 
in  the  cradle.    In  speaking  of  the  soul  (for  he  was  free 
to  answer  all  my  questions)  he  said:     "The  soul  is  nothing 
but  a  breath.    In  the  original,  the  word  translated  spirit, 
means  air  set  in  motion,  as  in  wind,  and  when  death  comes, 
it  si  but  the  breath  going  out ,  the  same  as  with  that  cat , 
as  with  that  child  -  no  spirit ,  no  soul  any  more  to  either; 
no  spirit  anywhere,  and  that  is  the  reason  why,  in  my  pa- 
per, the  Investigator,  in  Boston,  I  spelled  God  with  a 
small  g,  and  was  put  in  jail  for  blasphemy! 

I  will  close  this  article  with  a  few  quotations,  show- 
ing how,  in  the  providence  of  God,  infidel  sentiments  in 
early  times  so  bold  along  the  banks  of  the  Des  Moines, 
were  made  to  weaken  and  pass  away."    The  quotations  fol- 
lowing are  from  the  writings  of  Earvey  Adams,  and  are  as 
follows:     "Their  mock  funeral  was  designed  as  a  burlesque 
of  Christian  burial,  since  they  bury  their  own  dead  with 
as  little  ceremony  and  feeling  as  we  bury  the  carcass  of 
an  old  horse,    -hey,  however,  missed  their  aim.    The  scene 
disgusted  and  shocked  many  who  had  been  willing  to  be 
counted  as  their  followers,     -hey  said,  'If  such  be  the 
fruits  of  atheism,  we  have  had  enough  of  it.' 

This  was  not  all,  for,  in  the  providence  of  $od,  their 
mocked  funeral  was  made  pro^fcetic  of  the  end  of  many  of  its 
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actors.    The  head  man  of  the  farce,  a  physician  of  some 
eminence,  not  long  after  went  to  New  Orleans,  was  taken 
sick  and  died.    For  three  days  "before  his  death,  he  rolled 
from  one  side  of  his  bed  to  the  other,  exclaiming,  'I  can't 
die,  oh,  I  can't  die,1  pouring  out  wailings  of  despair. 
In  the  same  year,  two  lost  their  lives  in  the  Yellowstone 
River.    All,  with  one  exception,  died  far  from  home,  among 
strangers.    It  was  a  stranger  they  had  pretended  to  bufcy. 

The  report  that  Mr.  Kneeland's  death  "bore  marks  of 
divine  displeasure,  is  incorrect."    Speaking  of  the  deaths 
of  others  of  the  colony,  Mr.  Adams  says  "Many  of  these 
deaths  had  nothing  in  them  especially  marked,  taken  by 
themselves.    But  they  at  once  became  significant  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a  series.    Many  of  the  families  to 
which  they  belonged  looked  upon  them  as  not  having  a  paral- 
lel.   An  intelligent  physician,  alluding  to  the  character 
of  those  deaths  said,  "It  seemed  as  though  God  had  killed 
off  the  Kneeland  colony.1" 

The  third  article  is  taken  up  largely  with  a  letter 
from  Father  Turner,  directed  to  members  of  the  Iowa  Band, 
as  they  were  discussing  the  matter  of  coming  to  Iowa.  This 
letter  has  been  already  published  in  the  sketch  of  Harvey 
Adams;  and  only  the  closing  paragraph  will  be  repeated 
here:     "Give  my  love  to  all  that  little  Band,  and  their 
intended  ones,  and  say  we  hope  soon  to  welcome  on  the  west 
side  of  the  great  Mississippi.    May  the  Lord  direct  your 
way. 

Yours  in  Christian  affection, 
Asa  Turner." 
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The  fourth  article  pictures  the  old  Associational 
meetings . 

"1st.    They  were  eminently  devotional.    For  years  the 
first  evening  was  spent  in  devotional  exercises.     In  the 
days  following,  there  was  ample  time  for  prayer;  we  were 
not  so  crowded  with  business  as  afterwards.  Alphabetical 
secretaries  were  rare;  visitors  were  few,  and  we  had  not 
yet  learned  to  prepare  programs  so  packed  with  papers  as 
to  make  the  mrer  reading  of  them  barely  possible,  to  say 
nothing  of  discussing.    So  day  by  day,  often  both  forenoon 
and  afternoon  hours,  for  prayer  was  set  apart,  often  in 
connection  with  some  particular  feature  of  our  work. 

2nd.    The  old  Associations  were  eminently  social.  Being 
few  in  number,  we  were  as  a  rule  acquainted  with  each  other, 
and  to  some  extent  with  each  other's  families.    Our  wives 
went  with  us  to  the  meetings.    If  children  were  too  young 
to  be  left,  they  were  taken  along.    In  fact,  these  Associa- 
tional meetings  were  for  years  regarded  as  a  kind  of  family 
reunions.    In  view  of  anticipated  pleasures,  long  journeys 
across  wide  prairies  and  unbridged  streams  were  nothing. 
It  was  in  this  social  element,  melting  into  prayer  wherein 
consisted  no  small  degree  the  value  of  the  old  time  meetings. 

3d.    As  to  the  business  part  of  the  early  Associations, 
the  topics  considered  and  acted  upon  were  practical,  seldom 
theologioal  or  speculative.    The  nature  of  the  laws  being 
enacted  for  a  new  state,  the  situation  as  to  temperance, 
and  the  Sabbath,  the  relations  of  the  church  to  slavery  and 
to  the  Llexican  war,  the  building  of  a  college  and  aid  for 
the  building  of  churches,  and  such  like  matters,  came  up  in 
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their  time  and  plaoe. 

4th.     Some  of  the  most  pleasing  and  profitable  fea- 
tures of  the  old  Associations  are  gone,  never,  probably, 
to  return." 

Among  these  pleasing  features,  now  absent  from  our 
meetings,  Brother  Adams  enumerates  first  the  social  ele- 
ment; second  a  careful  planning  for  the  whole  field;  third 
the  custom  of  exchanging  delegates  with  corresponding  bo- 
dies, in  the  olden  time  such  delegates  coming  from  all  the 
New  England  states,  and  from  the  states  farther  west; 
fourth,  the  old  Associational  Sabbath,  the  great  day  of 
the  feast,  when  the  meetings  held  over  the  Sabbath,  and 
did  not  close  until  sometime  Monday.    One  feature  of  the 
old  time  Association  was  the  farewell  meeting  on  Monday 
morning.    "It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  when  every 
heart  was  full,  that  an  aged  brother,  a  member  of  the  church 
with  which  we  had  met,  unable  to  restrain  himself,  stepping 
forth  before  all,  exclaimed,  'Look  at  me  I    Look  at  mei  I 
want  to  be  daguerreotyped  on  every  one  of  you;  and  I  want 
every  one  of  you  to  be  daguerroetyped  on  me,'  and  so  it  was. 
He  had  his  wish,  and  even  to  this  day,  in  the  memory  of  a 
few,  is  the  picture  of  that  farewell  scene  still  baright 
and  clear." 

The  fifth  article  gives  a  fine  photograph  of  Father 
Taylor  of  Algona,  but  we  would  reserve  this  portrait  for 
the  sketoh  of  Father  Taylor,  yet  to  be  written. 

In  his  sixth  article,  Brother  Adams  tells  of  the  genesis 
of  Congregationalism  in  Iowa  -  the  address  of  Asa  Turner  at 
Templeton,  Hass.,  starting  Pox  and  Shedd,  and  Epps  etc.,  to 
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the  new  purchase;  the  founding  of  Denmark  church  and  Aca- 
demy; the  coming  of  the  first  missionaries;  the  building  of 
the  first  house  of  worship  etc.    All  these  are  now  thrice 
told  tales  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

The  seventh  article  contains  a  list  of  missionaries  who 
were  here  before  the  Band;  and  give  some  characteristics  of 
the  men,  and  some  little  account  of  their  work.  This,  too, 
is  too  familiar  to  be  repeated. 

The  eighth  article  enumerates  some  of  the  things  the 
Band  found  as  they  came  to  Iowa  in  1843.    They  found  a  few 
settlements,  a  few  villages,  bridgeless  streams,  trackless 
prairies,  and  all  the  accompaniments  of  pioneer  life.  They 
found  seven  Congregational  ministers,  thirteen  churches, 
and  two  hundred  seventy-five  members.     "They  found  a  needy, 
goodly  field,  a  field  of  more  promise  as  events  have  shown, 
than  was  then  dreamed  of,  and,  again,  they  found  in  it  a 
band  of  men  who  knew  the  field,  and  had  experience  in  it, 
and  whose  knowledge  of  it,  and  experience  in  it,  would  be 
of  use  to  those  who  might  come  to  their  help;  men  by  whom 
things  had  been  so  started  that  others  entering  in,  could 
begin  at  once  to  build  on  foundations  laid. 

As  we  look  with  joy  and  some  satisfaction  at  things  as 
they  now  are,  but  we  ought  to  remember,  that  the  roots  of 
them  strike  back  into  the  first  half  of  the  first  decade. 
As  one  of  the  Band  who  came  to  see  things  thus  started,  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  render,  and  help  others  to  render,  honor 
to  whom  honor  is  due." 

In  his  ninth  article,  Brother  Adams  speaks  of  the  under- 
takings and  events  just  following  the  coming  of  the  Band  - 
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the  appointment  of  Julius  A.  Reed  as  Home  Missionary  Super- 
intendent; the  opening  of  work  north  of  the  Iowa  River; 
reform  movements;  efforts  at  church  building;  starting  of 
Iowa  College,  etc.,  etc. 

In  his  tenth  article,  Brother  Adams  tells  the  story  of 
church  building  at  Ulaquoketa  in  the  days  of  Father  Windsor 
and  his  sons,  John  and  William,  first  graduates  of  Iowa 
College. 

And  here,  so  far  as  writing  for  the  press  is  concerned, 
he  lays  down  his  pen.    He  is  now  four  score  years  of  age. 

But  the  end  is  not  yet.    There  is  still  allotted  him 
in  his  earthly  life,  a  splendid  decade  of  rest  and  joy  and 
unconscious  service. 

The  companion  of  sixty  years  is  still  by  his  side. 
They  spend  their  summers  in  Iowa  and  their  winters  with  their 
son  Henry  either  at  Ann  Arbor,  Liich. ,  or  at  Washington  D.C.; 
but  they  must  always  be  back  to  Iowa  before  the  meeting  of 
General  Association  and  the  Commencement.    At  the  Commence- 
ment he  must  always  offer  the  prayer  on  Baccalaureate 
Sunday,  and  at  the  graduating  exercises. 

In  1905  Brother  Adams  was  not  present  at  Commencement. 
Mrs.  Adams  was  critically  ill.    A  message  of  love  and  sym- 
pathy was  sent  from  the  College  to  the  sick-room.    Mr ft*  A- 
dams  rallied  somewhat,  but  the  time  of  her  departure  was  at 
hand.    She  closed  her  earthly  pilgrimage  July  12,  1905. 

At  the  funeral,  of  course  Dr.  Salter  spoke  the  words  of 
sympathy  and  consolation  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and 
Secretary  Douglass  offered  the  prayer. 
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On  the  Sabbath  at  the  church,  memorial  services  were 
held.    Brothers  Tanner,  Seccombe,  Salter,  and  Douglass  hav- 
ing part  in  the  exercises.    The  burial  of  course  was  at 
Decorah,  her  grave  being  the  fourth  of  the  Adams  family 
now  gathered  there. 

Of  H*B.  Adams  it  might  be  said,  "Her  life  was  full  of 
sweetness  and  light,  and  strength  and  beauty.     She  took  upon 
herself  her  full  share  of  the  burdens  of  her  husband's  life 
and  work;  and  he,  without  her,  could  not  have  been  the  per- 
fect man  he  was.1' 

Brother  Adams  was  now  eighty-seven  years  of  age,  but  the 
end  is  not  yet.    For  two  years  longer  he  lingered  walking 
alone.    The  last  leagues  of  the  journey.    But  he  was  not 
alone.    Two  sons  and  their  families  were  left  to  him,  and 
everybody  was  his  friend. 

His  last  meeting  of  the  General  Association,  held  at 
Grinnell,  was  in  May  of  1907. 

77e  had  the  great  pleasure  of  entertaining  him  at  our 
home.    He  came  alone  from  Waterloo;  but  he  told  in  a  hum- 
orous way  how  kind  everybody  was  to  the  old  man:  "Neigh- 
bors helped  me  into  the  'bus.    A  delegation  was  at  the  sta- 
tion to  see  that  I  got  on  to  the  right  train.    At  Ackley, 
strangers  called  me  JTather  Adams,  and  insisted  on  helping 
me  from  the  Illinois  Central  to  the  Iowa  Central.    On  the 
train,  a  lady  helped  me  to  a  good  seat,  and  arranged  my 
cloak  for  me;  and  at  'Jrinnell,  there  was  Douglass  waiting, 
r    thought  I  was  to  make  the  trip  alone,  but  I  did  not." 

But  he  was  very  feeble.    He  leaned  heavily  as  we  walked 
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to  and  from  the  church.    Ee  was  supported  as  he  rose  to 
speak  or  pray.    Going  to  his  room  in  the  morning  to  assist 
him  in  dressing,  I  would  say,  "Well,  Brother  Adams,  how  are 
you  getting  along?"    He  would  respond  "The  worst  is  over; " 
but  I  never  learned  what  he  counted  the  worst  part  of  the 
job  of  the  dressing. 

In  June  he  was  back  again  at  Grinnell,  attending  for 
the  last  time  the  Commenoement  exercises.    Ee  stopped  this 
time  with  Prof.    Buck:    as  he  had  done  at  Commencement  al- 
most from  time  immemorial. 

He  passed  a  comfortable  summer  at  home,  cared  for  most 
tenderly,  as  he  had  been  since  the  death  of  LIrs.  Adams,  by 
a  most  conscientious  and  competent  house  keeper. 

He  had  no  physical  ailment,  only  that  of  old  age,  but 
it  was  time  for  him  to  go.    Ee  was  simply  translated.  He 
closed  his  eyes  in  death,  just  as  in  sleep,  November  30, 
1907. 

The  surviving  members  of  the  family,  Prof.  H.  C.  Adams 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  Prof.  Sphraim  Douglass  Adams  of  Leland 
Stanford  University,  Cal.,  and  Miss  Esther  Douglass,  LIrs. 
Adams'  sister,  were  present  at  the  funeral.    And  Dr.  Salter, 
the  last  of  the  Band,  was  there  to  lament  and  to  rejoice 
over  his  brother's  translation.    Short  addresses  were  made 
by  Pres.  Llain,  Prof.  Buck,  Secretary  "jouglass,  and  Dr.  Sno- 
den. 

So  there  passes  from  our  sight  one  of  our  very  best  men, 
"an  Israelite  indeed,"  a  man  almost  without  a  blemish.  Ee 
was  a  brother  to  us  all,    Ee  showed  us  how  to  be  ministers 
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and  how  to  be  men.    He  rebuked  our  fever  and  our  haste 
and  our  unchristian  ambition. 

He  was  a  forceful  man  in  the  councils  of  our  church 
life.    For  years,  the  very  personification  of  modesty 
though  he  was,  he  was  the  real  leader  of  our  Congregational 
hosts  in  Iowa.     Iowa  has  never  had  a  more  useful  citizen. 

In  the  January  issue  of  Congregational  Iowa  for  1908, 
appeared  the  following  tirbutes  to  the  memory  of  this  great 
and  good  man.    Br.  Salter  writes: 

"At  his  funeral,  among  the  Scriptures  read  by  Dr.  Snow- 
den  was  one  which  says  of  the  servants  of  God,  that  'thejr 
shall  see  His  face,  and  His  name  shall  be  in  their  fore- 
heads.'   Speaking  afterwards,  I  could  not  but  allude  to 
the  words  as  fulfilled  in  the  divine  serenity  and  dignity, 
which  I  saw  enstamped  upon  his  brow.    They  were  a  radiance 
left  behind  in  the  translation  of  his  spirit  to  the  hea- 
venly places,  and  emblem  of  his  character  and  life.  The 
beauty  of  the  Lord  was  upon  him. 

Born  a  Puritan,  with  a  conscience  firm  for  the  right, 
he  had  an  open  mind  for  advancing  light,  and  welcomed  the 
conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  coming  to  redeem  the 
present  earthly  life  of  man  from  sin  and  misery.    That  was 
his  understanding  and  his  own  experience  of  Christianity. 
He  made  his  life  an  illustration  and  proof  of  'the  good, 
and  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  Dod.'" 

Brother  Snowden's  tribute  in  part  is  as  follows: 

"For  thirty-five  years  I  knew  him,  and  to  know  him  was 
to  love  him.    He  was  gentle  and  patient  and  wise  in  counsel. 
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In  his  aotive  life,  and  in  his  retirement,  he  was  more 
alive  in  faith  and  hope  and  the  things  of  the  kingdom, 
than  he  was  alive  in  his  body. 

At  the  funeral,  talcing  a  last  look  into  the  face  of 
his  last  brother  of  the  Band,  Dr.  Salter  said,  'Farewell, 
comrade,  farewell;  a  short  farewell1.' 

To  those  of  us  who  witnessed  the  scene,  the  heavens 
were  opened  and  we  caught  snatches  of  the  song  of  the  re- 
deemed:    'Unto  him  who  hath  loved  us'. 

A  truer  man  than  Ephraim  Adams  never  lived.  Ee  was  true 
to  God,  the  church  and  to  his  friends. 

'Servant  of  God,  well  done.1" 

Dr.  Frisbie  writes: 

"It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  there  was  ever  a 
man  in  Iowa  who  appealed  to  so  many  people  in  such  a  kindly 
suggestive,  directive  and  sane  protective  way  as  did  Eph- 
raim Adams.    He  had  a  large  capacity  for  the  cares  and 
troubles  of  other  people.    He  had  their  confidence.  They 
believe  that  he  could  do  almost  anything  for  them.  Was 
there  perplexity?    He  could  relieve  it.    His  practical  wis- 
dom could  be  trusted  -  and  was  trusted  to  a  marvelous  de- 
gree.   Without  seeming  to  dominate,  he  lead.    With  no  hint 
of  a  dictatorial  spirit,  he  brought  others  to  think  with 
him.    His  sympathy  was  wide,  his  discernment  quick,  his 
patience  measureless. 

Divine  gentleness  made  this  good  man  great ,  great  in 
character,  in  influence,  in  accomplishment. 

Suspicion  never  blew  her  poison  breath  over  him.  The 
pure  whiteness  of  his  blameless  life  was  never  sullied.  It 
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was  a  boon  to  our  Congregationalism  that  such  a  man  was  so 
long  prominent  in  Iowa  as  its  representative." 
Prof.  Buck's  testimony  is  as  follows: 

"His  life  work  was  according  to  a  plan  indicated  in  the 
hook  'The  Iowa  Band,'  of  which  he  was  the  author.    On  page 
103  of  the  new  and  revised  edition,  we  read: 

'If  each  one  of  us  can  only  plant  one  good  permanent 
church,  and  all  together  "build  a  college,  what  a  work  that 
would  be.'    The  churches  he  served  and  helped  to  plant  in 
Iowa,  and  Iowa  College  are  his  memorial  to  whose  service 
with  remarkable  fidelity,  he  gave  his  long  and  eventful 
life.    He  rejoiced  with  unspeakable  joy  at  the  glorious  re- 
sults of  his  labors.    Faithful  to  his  latest  day;  his  bret- 
hren in  the  churches  and  the  Trustees  of  the  College  honored 
him  to  a  remarkable  degree." 

Charles  McKeen  Duren,  and  Eldora  parishioner  writes: 

"Mr.  Adams  exemplified  the  word  'Pastor.'     In  his  wise, 
kindly,  sympathetic  way,  he  looked  after  the  welfare  of  his 
parish.    He  love  children  and  young  people,  and  they  loved 
him.    The  parsonage  was  a  place  where  they  were  glad  to  go. 
His  upright  and  consistent  life  gave  him  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  community.    He  believed  in  Christian  B&ucation, 
and  all  through  his  life  did  much  to  promote  it.  Tie  in  his 
parish  appreciated  the  value  of  a  mind  well  trained  under 
Christian  influences,  in  his  early  home,  in  school,  College 
and  Seminary.    He  had  wonderful  skill  and  sagacity  in  always 
saying  just  the  right  thing  on  any  occasion.    Tte  learned  to 
have  perfect  confidence  that  even  in  the  most  trying  circum- 
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stances  his  words  would  be  always  wise  and  appreciated. 
A  person  in  his  parish  who  was  not  interested  in  religious 
matters,  said,  'When  I  see  Mr.  and  Mrs*  Adams  in  their 
home ,  and  know  the  daily  life  they  live ,  I  "believe  in 
their  religion.    I  comprehend  what  true  peace  is,  and  be- 
lieve there  is  a  haven  beyond  to  which  they  are  going.1" 
Mr.  Rollins,  his  pastor,  bears  testimony: 
"Few  greater  privileges  could  be  given  to  a  pastor 
than  to  have  among  his  congregation  a  veteran  saint  like 
Dr.  Ephraim  Adams.    I  rejoice  to  have  known  him  and  to 
have  received  the  inspiration  of  his  strong  life.  Eis 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  church  was  keen  and  vital 
but  never  that  of  a  meddler.    On  several  occasions  he  had 
expressed  his  anxiety  and  interest  by  the  remark  'I  am 
praying  for  you1  and  the  request  to  pray  with  him  was  the 
seal  of  a  sweet  fellowship  between  an  older  and  a  young 
brother.    Ee  enjoyed  the  young  people;  they  appreciated 
him  and  invited  him  to  address  them  but  a  few    weeks  be- 
fore his  death,  which  he  gladly  did.    He  was  alive  to  the 
most  recent  things,  discussing  the  National  council  with 
great  eagerness.    The  moderator's  sermon  was  to  him  a  note 
of  promise  and  prophecy,  a  timely  and  strong  message.  We 
miss  his  kindly  word  and  patriarchal  figure,    le  rejoice 
in  his  victory.    It  was  significant  that  the  Men's  Class 
of  the  church,  when  discussing  success,  should  spontan- 
eously have  voted  that  Dr.  Adams  was  the  ideal  type  of  a 
successful  man.    Thus  he  continued  to  preach  until  the 
end;  his  walk  among  us ,  wven  as  his  word  for  many  years , 
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a  potent  influence  to  men  for  higher  and  more  Christian 
living." 

Rev.  James  L,  Hill  writes: 

"'At  the  end  of  the  road  stands  my  father's  house,' 
wrote  Dr.  Sphraim  Adams  to  me,  urging  me  to  visit  his 
"birthplace  as  he  knew  I  was  having  some  appointments  in 
his  native  town. 

When  his  aun  was  so  westered  that  it  was  plainly  near 
its  time  of  setting,  he  sent  me  by  express  a  large  bundle 
of  rich  historical  data,  which  he  had  carefully  collected. 
Abounding  sympathy  and  imagination  are  required  to  place 
a  reader  in  the  environment  and  among  the  events  of  his 
early  life.    When  he  was  born  Napoleon  was  living.  Lafay- 
ette was  no  where  near  his  end.    Adams  and  Jefferson  and 
other  fathers  of  the  public  had  years  to  live.  Webster, 
Clay  and  Calhoun  had  struggles  yet  to  make.    In  the  career 
and  achievement  of  Dr.  Ephraim  Adams  we  have  an  open  book 
on  Early  Iowa.    Much  of  the  story  is  remarkable,  but  first 
of  all  he  stands  out  as  typical.    Ho  that  view  of  him  there 
will  not  be  one  syllable  of  dissent.    The  New  England  mind, 
if  left  to  itself,  conjectures  that  preachers  on  the  fron- 
tier were  loud.    Not  so.    Gentle.    Well-mannered.  Invari- 
able refinement.    No  false  steps.    Here  was  their  power. 
This  is  the  reason  they  stood  as  exemplars  in  the  new  ter- 
ritory.   He  was  often  obliged  to  ford  the  Cedar  River.  He 
took  all  the  hardships,  but  he  never  made  them  the  staple 
of  his  talk,  nor  advanced  them  as  the  chief  feature  of  his 
western  life.    He  solicited  for  the  college  but  he  was 
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noble  about  it  and  never  showed  the  beggar's  spirit. 
He  had  deep  convictions  on  all  questions,  but  he  was 
always  just ,  tolerant,  and  fair.    Since  Commencement  I 
have  visited  the  grand  old  man  twice  in  his  home.  All 
the  Congregational  clergymen,  attending  a  convention,  went 
in  a  body  to  pay  him  their  profound  respect.    His  life's 
work  was  done.    Like  Abraham  he  was  sitting  in  the  door  of 
his  tent  to  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evening.    But  now  he  has 
passed  over,  and  passed  an.    There  ia  no  'sealed  sepulchre,1 
but  a  'Stone  rolled  away1  and  a  'Vision  of  Angels.'" 

Pres.  Main  speaks  for  the  College: 

"With  the  passing  of  Dr.  Sphraim  Adams  the  last  name 
will  disappear  from  the  roll  of  trustees  which  parallel 
the  entire  history  of  the  College  from  the  organization  of 
the  Board  in  1846  and  the  incorporation  of  the  College  in 
1847  to  the  present  time.    None  but  those  who  have  been 
associated  with  him  in  the  actual  work  of  planning,  organ- 
izing and  administering  the  affairs  of  the  College  can 
know  what  a  profound  influence  he  exerted  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  and  how  sadly  he  will  be  missed.    The  College 
cannot  be  too  grateful  for  the  work  he  did. 

Although  nearly  ninety  when  he  died,  on  November  30, 
his  mind  had  not  aged.    To  the  last  he  was  alert  and  quick 
to  understand.    He  was  present  at  the  last  annual  meeting 
of  the  Board  in  June.    At  that  meeting  he  took  an  active 
part,  discussing  plans  for  future  development  and  the 
general  policy  of  the  College.    Hia  words  were  characteri- 
zed by  sound  judgment  and  by  clear  appreciation  of  present 
and  future  needs. 
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Iowa  College  was  always  in  his  heart.    He  dreamed  of 
a  possible  Iowa  College  while  yet  a  young  man  in  Andover; 
he  planned  for  it  as  a  pioneer  in  Iowa;  he  worked  for  it 
and  loved  it  for  sixty-two  years.    His  presence  in  the 
Board  meetings  was  always  felt  to  be  a  benediction.  Few 
colleges  can  say  as  much  of  any  one  man  or  have  such  reason 
to  cherish  the  heritage  any  man  has  given  it.    He  gave  free- 
ly of  a  life  characterized  by  clearness  of  vision,  good 
judgment,  faith  in  human  nature  and  faith  in  God.    We  of 
the  younger  generation  are  charged  with  the  keeping  of 
this  spirit  and  with  making  it  an  effective  force  in 
dealing  with  the  multiplying  problems  presented  today." 

Mrs.  T.O.Douglass,  than  whom  Brother  Adams  had  no  bet- 
ter friend,  writes  of  that  trait  in  his  character,  which 
most  impressed  her,- 

Humility  of  Spirit. 
"In  the  judgment  of  those  who  knew  and  honored  Mr.  Adams, 
the  many  words  of  esteem  and  affection  concerning  him  seem 
worthily  applied,  and  are  the  more  true  because  of  the  trans- 
parent humility  and  sincerity  of  his  character.    But  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  estimate  of  such  is  the  estimate 
which  he  put  upon  himself.    From  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Adams  bearing  date  Dec.  29,  1906,  I  quote.     'In  your  letter 
you  alluded  to  my  having  said  that  I  did  not  have  much 
pleasure  in  looking  back  upon  my  past  work  in  Iowa.  I 
presume  I  did.    I  have  said  it  aloud  to  others.     I  have 
said  it  many,  many  times  to  God.    At  such  times  I  suppose 
the  point  of  view  is  thinking  what  a  Christian  ought  to 
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be,  and  thinking  of  the  opportunities  we  have  had  for  ef- 
fective Christian  work  in  Iowa.    Yes,  oh  yes,  then  it  is 
that  I  hang  my  head  in  confusion  of  face  and  shame.  The 
life  so  superficial,  so  much  of  self,  so  little  of  Christ. 
Then  it  is  that  I  exclaim,  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner. 
And  yet  some  good  has  been  done,  yes  a  little,  only  a 
little  compared  with  what  might  have  been.    There  comes  a 
little  relief  in  the  thought  that  God  can,  yes  dees  get 
some  good  one  by  poor,  even  very  poor  instrumentalities. 
I  sometimes  feel  that  I  would  like  to  live  my  life  over 
with  the  Joy  of  the  Lord  my  strength.    But  this  cannot  be. 
My  work  is  done.    It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  one 
so  unworthy  can  be  admitted  to  the  glories  of  heaven, 
but  I  am  believing,  hoping." 

One  who  revered  and  loved  Mr.  Adams  sees  in  his  life 
a  beautiful  and  true  fulfillment  of  Jesus'  teaching.  'He 
that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted.'" 


Tenth  Sketch, 
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The  sketch  of  Sbenezer  Alden  will  be  "brief,  for  his 
stay  in  Iowa  was  short. 

A  descendant  in  the  eighth  generation  from  John  and 
Priscilla  Alden  of  the  Layf lower,  and  son  of  Dr.  Ebene3er 
and  Anna  (Kimball)  Alden,  he  was  born  at  Randolph,  llass., 
August  10,  1819. 

Dr.  Alden,  the  father,  was  also  a  native  of  Randolph 
(born  March  7,  1788),  and  his  mother  was  a  native  of  Kew- 
buryport ,  born  Jan.  14,  1791. 

Ebenezer  Jr.  prepared  for  college  at  Randolph  Academy; 
and  graduated  from  Amherst  College  with  Lane  and  Hutchinson, 
and  R.  S.  Storrs  in  1839. 

Early  in  life  he  united  with  the  church  and  decided  to 
become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel;  and  was  active  in  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  college. 

At  Andover  he  entered  heartily  into  the  plans  of  the 
Band,  and  looked  forward  with  great  enthusiasm  to  his  mis- 
sionary work  in  Iowa,    lie  was  one  of  the  bunch  that  crossed 
the  Mississippi  on  that  famous  dugout  craft  after  dark  on 
the  evening  of  Cctober  £3,  1843.    TTrith  him  were  Harvey  and 
Ephraim  Adams,  Mr.  Lane  and  lir.  Hutchinson. 

He,  with  the  others  of  this  advanced  guard,  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  the  Edwards  family  in  Burlington;  and  he 
was  one  of  the  nine  (seven  of  the  Band)  ordained  at  Den- 
mark November  5,  of  this  year,  1845. 

Ee  and  Brother  Ephraim  Adams  were  the  last  to  be  as- 
signed fields  of  labor. 
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The  matter  was  left  with  Father  Turner,  and  he  decided 
their  fate,  sending  Mr.  Alden  to  Solon  in  Cedar  county.  This 
proved  to  be  the  least,  as  well  as  the  last  of  all  the  allot- 
tments  of  the  Band.    Solon  was  at  that  time,  according  to 
Dr.  J.L.Hill,  composed  of  one  frame  house,  and  three  families. 

Monday,  November  6,  after  the  Sunday  of  the  ordination, 
Mr.  Alden,  with  William  Salter  and  E.B.Turner,  were  carried 
over  to  Burlington.    Mr.  Robbins  having  been  previously 
ordained  was  not  at  the  ordination  service  at  Denmark,  but 
he  was  at  Burlington  on  that  Sabbath,  supplying  the  church 
there.    At  eight  o'clock  this  Monday  evening  the  three 
young  missionaries  with  Mrs.  Robbins,  took  the  "Hew  Brazil", 
headed  north.    Early  the  next  morning  the  boat  reached 
Bloomington  (Muscatine.)    There  Alden  and  Alden  B.  Robbins 
and  wife ,  in  the  chill  and  barrenness  of  this  November 
morning,  disembarked;  Robbins  to  remain  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  and  Alden  to  wait  for  some  chance  wagon  go- 
ing north  and  west  that  might  take  him  on  his  way  to  Solon, 
sixty  miles  distant.     In  one  way  and  another  he  reached 
his  destination  in  time  for  services,  the  first  in  his 
new  field,  November  12.    He  organized  a  church  at  Solon 
January  7,  1844,  and  continued  to  be  its  pastor  until  June 
2  of  this  year.    The  church  did  not  long  survive,  as  an 
Old  School  Presbyterian  minister  crowded  in  and  Mr.  Alden 
was  not  willing  to  contend  for  the  field.     In  a  true  Con- 
gregational fashion  he  retired  to  find  abundant  opportunity 
for  missionary  service  elsewhere  and  that  not  far  away. 

In  February  of  this  year,  1844,  he  moved  over  to  Tip- 
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ton  and  made  his  headquarters  here,  and  from  this  center 
reached  out  into  various  settlements  in  Cedar  and  Jones 
counties,  bordering  on  territory  preempted  by  brother 
S.B.Turner  of  Cascade. 

"Tipton  was  his  principal  place  of  preaching"  says  Mr. 
Reed,  "hut  he  also  preached  statedly  at  Solon  from  Nov- 
ember 12,   '43,  to  June  2,  '44,  and  from  May  9,  '47  to  July 
at  Sutleffs  and  Growers,  southeast  of  Solon;  at  Mr.  Church's 
six  miles  south  of  Tipton;  at  Red  Oak  and  Little  linn 
Grove,  six  miles  north  and  northwest;  at  Clear  Creek 
twelve  miles  northwest  from  August  4,  1844  to  April  18, 
'47;  at  Rome  sixteen  miles  north  of  Tipton  from  January  3, 
'45  to  August  9,  '45;  and  at  Big  Woods  between  Rome  and 
Anamosa."    This  gives  some  idea  of  the  field  covered  by 
Mr.  Aldan. 

Mr.  Alden  preached  his  first  sermon  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tipton  November  14,  1843.    His  first  sermon  in  Tipton  was 
preached  February  11,  1844  in  a  log  house  which  stood  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  square.    During  the  summer  of 
that  year  he  held  services  in  the  upper  part  of  the  jail; 
and  afterwards  in  a  carpenter  shop. 

3arly  in  this  year  (1844)  his  classmate  Ilr.  Salter  of 
Jackson  county  visited  him  at  Tipton  and  reported  "some  twelve 
or  fourteen  frame  houses,  two  taverns  and  one  store." 

In  November  of  this  year  Mr.  Alden  preached  the  first 
Thanksgiving  sermon  ever  preached  at  Tipton  -  this  being  the 
first  Thanksgiving  in  Iowa  authorized  by  proclamation  of 
the  governor. 

Hr.  Reed  says  that  in  November  of  1846  :.lr.  Alden  preached 
the  first  Thanksgiving  sermon  in  Muscatine. 
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That  Mr.  Robbins  had  not  preached  a  Thanksgiving  sermon 
to  his  people  before  that  date  is  a  matter  of  surprise. 

The  Tipton  church  was  organized  may  5,  1844  -  just  one 
year  from  the  date  of  the  pastor's  ordination.  There  were 
only  three  charter  members.  It  was  a  day  of  small  things. 
The  church  was  organized  in  the  bar-room  of  the  public  house. 
The  first  summer  he  preached  in  the  upper  room  of  the  jail 
which  was  used  during  the  week  as  a  carpenter  shop.  He  af- 
terwards occupied  the  court  house. 

During  the  first  three  months  while  preaching  at  Solon 
he  also  supplied  the  New  School  Presbyterian  church  in  Iowa 
City  in  the  absence  of  the  pastor. 

Mr.  Alden's  report  of  the  organization  of  the  church 
and  of  the  general  conditions  of  the  field  in  the  summer  of 
1844  (see  Home  Missionary,  Sept.  '44)  is  as  follows: 

"I  stated  in  my  last  report  that  it  was  my  intention  to 
organize  a  church  in  this  place.  On  the  next  Sabbath  after- 
■that  report  was  aailed,  that  organization  was  effected. 
The  weather  was  unfavorable,  still  there  were  about  fifty 
people  present.    After  a  discourse,  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion, three  individuals  *  members  of  churches  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  assented  to  Articles  of  Faith  and  a  Cove- 
nant which  had  been  framed  on  the  basis  of  those  of  evan- 
gelical churches  in  the  East .    This  appears  like  the  day 
of  small  things,  yet  if  God  has  smiled  upon  us,  and  will 
bless  us,  we  may  hope  to  see  here  a  flourishing  church, 
exerting  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  whole  surrounding 
country.    On  the  first  Sabbath  of  July,  we  celebrated 
for  the  first  time  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  le 
had  a  very  interesting  meeting.    There  was  a  large  atten- 
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dance,  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  members  of  various  chur- 
ches sat  down  around  the  Lord's  table.    I  think  the  com- 
munion season  was  the  most  solemn  meeting  we  had  had  here. 

Various  circumstances  have  prevented  a  number  from  un- 
iting with  us,  who  will  soon,    Since  I  last  wrote ,  a  family 
of  our  denomination  has  moved  into  town,  who  will  aid  us 
in  building  up  gospel  institutions  if  they  remain.    Te  hope 
that  the  blessing  of  God  will  attend  the  preaching,  and 
that  impenitent  men  in  great  numbers  will  be  converted 
and  added  to  this  branch  of  Zion.    Still  our  hope  to  a  very 
great  extent  is  that  the  right  kind  of  emigration  will 
come  in  here.    You  can  have  no  idea  how  a  minister  here 
would  thank  God  and  take  courage  could  he  see  six  or  eight 
eastern  religious  families  of  the  right  stamp    coming  in, 
and  settling  in  the  same  neighborhood.    I  fear  that  some 
of  us  would  feel  too  strong,  and  would  be  in  danger  of 
living  by  sight  rather  than  by  faith.     It  is  as  important 
that  good  laymen  should  come  out  as  that  good  ministers 
should. 

A  few  days  ago,  a  young  mand  desired  to  have  some  re- 
ligious conversation  with  me.     I  found  that  he  had  been 
seriously  impressed  on  the  previous  Sabbath,  and  his  con- 
victions increasing  in  pungenoy,  he  had  whilst  on  the  prai- 
rie at  work,  prayed  to  God,  and  experienced  a  relief  from 
the  burden  of  sin.     I  endeavored  to  point  out  to  him  the 
way  of  life,  and  hope  that  this  may  prove  to  be  a  case  of 
real  conversion,  and  that  I  may  soon  meet  with  many  more 
to  encourage  me  in  my  work. 
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Last  Sabbath  we  commenced  a  Sabbath  school  here.     I  have 
been  waiting  to  receive  a  library  that  was  sent  out,  and 
hope  yet  to  receive  it,  though  I  may  be  disappointed.  Our 
numbers  were  good,  and  our  prospects  are  encouraging  if  the 
interest  in  the  school  can  be  kept  up. 

Much  is  said  in  the  East  about  the  'hardships  and  pri- 
vations' of  a  missionary's  life.    I  thought  before  I  came 
out,  and  have  felt  since,  that  there  are  some  trials  to  be 
endured,  which  attract  too  little  attention.    I  suppose  that 
many  Home  Missionaries  have  suffered  physical  wants,  and 
so  have  the  people.    But  even  in  a  country  as  new  as  this, 
we  know  nothing  of  physical  want  in  comparison  with  the 
first  settlers.    The  want  of  good  social  influences  which 
is  exerted  by  a  well  ordered  community,  some  of  us  experi- 
ence.   And  then  we  have  but  few  to  counsel  us  and  sympath- 
ize with  us.    I  can  say  that  I  am  grateful  to  the  eastern 
churches  for  putting  me  in  this  field,  for  enabling  me  to 
be  the  means  of  planting  a  church,  and  of  making  the  very 
first  commencement  of  gospel  institutions  as  they  harmonize 
with  out  views.    I  trust  this  branch  will  spring  up  and 
become  a  goodly  vine  and  bear  much  fruit.    I  desire  not- 
hing better  than  to  live  and  labor  here. 

But  I  know  that  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  must  him- 
self be  baptized  with  a  double  measure  of  the  influences 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  if  he  would  not  fall  into  sin,  stray 
away  from  God,  and  become  inefficient  and  heartless  in  the 
discharge  of  duly..  If  church  members  leave  their  religion 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Mississippi ,  so  may  the  minister. 
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Whilst ,  then,  Christians  think  of  our  temporal  situation, 
and  pray  for  the  establishment  of  Christ's  kingdom  here, 
let  them  not  fail  to  pray  for  the  revival  of  Cod's  work 
in  the  heart  of  the  Home  Missionary,  or  it  may  be  in  vain, 
and  worse  than  in  vain  that  he  was  sent." 

In  the  year  1844,  all  the  members  of  the  3and  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  the  saddle.     Cnly  the  two,  land  and 
Robbins,  as  yet  were  married.    It  was  natural  that  the 
brethren  should  be  more  or  less  lonely  and  disposed  to 
visit  one  another  as  often  as  possible.     In  this  Summer, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  Brother  3phraim  Adams  took  an 
extended  trip  visiting  all  the  brethren  of  the  Band  in 
their  fields.    In  July,  the  25inst.,  he  visits  Brother 
Alden  and  reports: 

"This  day's  ride  on  my  faithful  pony,  for  I've  forgot- 
ten to  say  that  I  now  own  one  -  price  forty-five  dollars  - 
has  brought  me  to  Tipton,  oounty-seat  of  Cedar  County. 
Here  found  Brother  Alden.    Ee  has  a  study,  a  little  ground 
room  right  on  the  street,  in  a  'lean-to'  of  a  store,  over 
which  lives  the  family.    Horses  stand  around,  these  hot 
days,  kicking  the  flies;  and  when  he  is  out  the  pigs  run 
in,  unless  he  is  careful  to  shut  the  door.    Poor  place, 
I  should  think,  for  writing  sermons.    Partition  so  thin 
that  all  the  store  talk,  especially  when  the  doors  are 
open,  is  plainly  heard. 

It  being  Tuesday  evening,  we  of  course  wished  to  re- 
member the  Tuesday  evening  prayer-meeting,  but  wanted  a 
more  private  place  for  it:  so  went  out  in  search  of  one. 
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Came  to  a  two-story  log  building  used  for  a  jail,  which 
happened  to  "be  empty,  with  the  doors  open.    Tent  up  "by 
an  outside  stairway  to  the  upper  room,  and  there,  with 
the  moon  sailing  over  the  prairies,  had  our  meeting; 
prayed  for  each  other,  for  the  brethren,  for  Iowa,  for 
home.    Not  exactly  like  the  old  Andover  meetings  in  the 
library,  but  something  like  them.    Coming  down  again  to 
the  ground,  Brother  Alden  looked  up  in  his  queer  way: 
'There,'  said  he,  'I  guess  that's  the  first  time  that  old 
building  ever  had  a  prayer  in  it.1     Just  as  cheerful  and 
funny  as  ever;  but  he  is  doing  a  good  work  here,  and  get- 
ting hold  of  the  hearts  of  everybody.    Indeed,  te  is  be- 
coming quite  a  bishop  of  the  coxmty.     'The  first  time  there 
was  ever  a  prayer  in  it  I '     I  wonder  in  how  many  places  and 
ways  we  shall  do  the  first  things  for  Christ  in  this  new 
country! " 

Later  this  same  year,  brother  Alden  has  the  pleasure  of 
a  visit  from  Brother  Robbins,  and  with  him,  Dr.  J.S.Clark, 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Home  Missionary  Society.  The 
latter  reports  as  follows: 

"Found  Brother  Alden  pleasantly  situated,  boarding  in 
a  tavern  in  the  small  room  which  was  lodging,  study  and  all, 
contented  with  his  lot,  in  good  spirits,  and  doing  good. 
His  church  has  three  members.    They  meet  in  the  jail  for 
worship." 

In  his  next  communication  (May  '45)  Mr.  Alden  reports 
another  church  organized  at  Ylalnut  Forks  in  Jones  County. 
This  was  one  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Anamosa  church  of  the 
present  day. 
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"As  early  as  1840  there  was  quite  a  settlement  here,  and 
Rev.  Thos.  P.  Emerson  ministered  to  the  people,  and  at  least 
partially  organized  a  little  church.    But  the  work  came  to 
an  end  because,  as  the  records  say,  'one  of  the  emissaries 
of  Satan  raised  a  slanderous  report  against  Mr.  3merson, 
which  entirely  destroyed  his  influence.' 

(A  committee  of  the  Association  after  careful  examina- 
tion, gave  him  complete  vindication.) 

No  further  attempt  to  organize  a  church  was  made  until 
1844  when  Hev.  S.  Alden  Jr.,  of  the  Iowa  Band,  visited 
Big  TCoods  and  preached  at  one  or  two  points  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.   Through  his  agency  a  church  was  organized,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  incongruity  of  the  materials  of  which 
it  was  composed,  it  made  no  progress,  and  at  the  end  of 
less  than  two  years  it  was  dissolved." 

Mr.  Alden' s  report  to  the  Home  Missionary  is  as  follows: 

"I  rejoice  that  the  Society  still  enjoys  the  favor  of 
the  churches  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  justify  her  in 
granting  us  commissions.     I  have  no  other  desire  than  to 
remain  here  and  be  the  instrument  of  building  up  that  lit- 
tle church  which  your  Society  has  enabled  me  to  plant  here 
the  past  year.    The  church  will  do,  I  am  confident,  what 
they  can,  though  it  appears  like  casting  the  two  mites 
into  the  treasury. 

Our  meetings  have  been  conducted  regularly,  and  as  well 
attended  as  could  be  expected  here.    My  congregations  at 
this  place  and  at  a  point  six  miles  south,  are  the  largest 
of  any  in  the  region  through  which  I  range.    Our  church  is 
too  much  scattered  to  maintain  prayer  meetings,  or  the 
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monthly  concert ,  which  I  intend  to  establish  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

During  the  past  quarter,  Brother  Turner,  of  Cascade, 
and  I,  have  organized  a  new  Congregational  church  of  eight 
members,  upon  the  Walnut  Pork  of  the  Wapsipinicon  River, 
sixteen  miles  north  of  this  place,     ue  held  a  series  of 
meetings  there,  and  organized  the  church,  and  renewed  our 
christian  vows  around  the  communion  table  upon  the  first 
Sabbath  of  the  year.    The  formation  of  this  church  has 
been  in  contemplation  for  some  time.    A  family  there,  re- 
cently from  Ohio,  have  built  us  up  very  much.    The  aud- 
iences are  small,  but  there  is  encouragement  in  going  up, 
for  we  have  a  deacon  there  who  keeps  up  the  meetings  and 
reads  a  sermon  regularly  during  my  absence;  and  this  he 
did  for  the  two  months  before  we  saw  him,  after  his  ar- 
rival in  the  country." 

Here  the  secretaries  break  into  the  report  with  the 
following  comments: 

"One  or  two  such  members  in  every  neighborhood  would 
greatly  tend  to  set  forward  the  work  of  supplying  the  waste 
regions  of  the  West  with  churches  and  the  means  of  grace. 
In  many  new  sections,  the  effects  of  ministerial  labor  are 
lost  for  want  of  a  healthful,  active  lay  influence  during 
the  absenoe  of  the  minister  in  other  neighborhoods." 

The  report  continues: 

"There  is  a  fine  body  of  timber  along  the  side  of  the 
Wapsipinicon,  called  the  'Big  Woods.'    This  is  being  ra- 
pidly settled.    A  saw-mill  at  'Walnut  Pork,'  at  the  foot  of 
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these  'foods'  does  a  good  business,  and  our  deacon  is 
about  starting  a  carding  machine,  and  cloth  dressing 
works.    So  that  the  point  is  not  an  unimportant  one." 

"The  Carding  machine"  opens  the  eyes  of  the  secreta- 
ries to  behold  things  to  come,  and  they  add  to  the  report 
as  follows: 

"These  improvements  indicate  the  progress  of  the  settle- 
ments, not  only  in  population,  but  also  in  the  arts  of  life. 
How  soon  will  that  wilderness  be  filled  with  the  hum  of 
domestic  industry,  and  traversed  by  the  routes  of  an  ac- 
tive trade?    This  is  the  day  in  which  to  impart  to  that 
country  the  elements  of  a  solid  and  permanent  prosperity, 
by  imbuing  the  people  with  the  principles  of  the  G-ospel." 

Another  year  passes  and  the  missionary  reports  again, 
(May  '46): 

"During  the  past  quarter,  my  time  has  been  fully  oc- 
cupied in  preaching  in  the  destitute  settlements  in  Cedar 
county,  and  in  Jones  county,  along  the  TCapsipinicon  river. 
The  population  is  so  scattered  as  to  require  at  present 
an  itinerating  life  of  the  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and 
to  a  considerable  extent  for  some  years  to  come.  There 
ought  to  be  some  one  stationed  in  the  southern  part  of 
Jones  county,  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  in  that  case 
I  should  be  at  liberty  to  confine  myself  to  my  own  county. 

The  little  church  at  is  in  a  sad  condition 

at  present,  and  I  fear  must  soon  be  disbanded.     It  is  very 
difficult  to  prevent  the  entrance  into  a  new  church  of 
some  individuals  who  are  no  honor  to  religion,  and  where 
preaching  is  only  maintained  a  part  of  the  time,  and  the 
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standard  of  morality  in  the  community  is  low,  are  many 
influences  at  work  to  draw  a  Christian  aside  from  duty, 
and  lead  him  into  positive  sin,    I  trust  there  are  some 
Christians  in  that  section,  and  that  we  shall  eventually 
have  one  or  two  good  churches  there. 

One  ground  of  encouragement  with  regard  to  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  territory,  is,  that  our  population  there 
will  be,  to  a  considerable  extent,  from  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  United  States.    Home  Missionary  operations  will 
succeed  in  Wisconsin,  on  account  of  the  origin  and  charac- 
ter of  its  inhabitants.    But  it  may  be  that  there  are 
some  portions  of  Iowa,  in  which  some  other  religious  in- 
fluence than  our  own  will  accomplish  more  good  than  we  can. 

The  attendance  upon  preaching  is  uniformly  good,  and 
in  some  neighborhoods,  the  congregations  are  as  large  as 
could  be  reasonably  expected,  and  appear  to  be  interested 
in  preaching.    During  the  sickly  season  of  last  year,  one 
member  of  the  church  was  removed  by  death  to  join  a  more 
glorious  assembly  above,  as  we  hope,  who  first  made  a  pro- 
fession of  religion  since  I  was  stationed  here. 

We  continue  to  sustain  the  temperance  movement,  and 
last  Sabbath  evening  a  new  society  of  eighteen  members 
was  organized  at  Fairview,  on  the  'military  road,1  in 
Jones  county.    A  number  of  addresses  were  made.    Cur  meet- 
ing was  held  in  a  house  by  no  means  a  stranger  to  the  pre- 
sence and  influence  of  whiskey,  and  during  the  evening 
its  owner  sat  near  the  speaker,  redolent  with  the  fumes 
of  his  favorite  beverage,  and  surrounding  us  with  its 
atmosphere . 
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A  distillery  has  been  recently  put  in  operation  in 
this  county,  and  the  occasion  has  "been  taken  to  organize 
a  temperance  society  in  the  same  neighborhood.    But  the 
habits  and  education  of  our  people  have  been  such  as  to 
present  us  with  many  opposing  influences  in  our  endeavors 
to  further  this  good  cause." 

The  church  referred  to  as  in  a  "sad  condition"  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Walnut  Fork  church,  which  would  have  become 
the  Anamosa  church  if  it  had  survived.    Ur.  Alden  supplied 
this  church  from  January  1845  to  August  of  '46.    The  occa- 
sion of  the  decline  of  the  church  has  already  been  stated. 

In  the  fall  of  1846  LIr.  Alden  reports  a  "sickly  sea- 
son," and  some  of  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life  and  of 
the  pioneer  churches.     (See  Eome  Missionary,  February  f47) 
The  report  is  as  follows: 

"During  the  past  quarter,  sickness  has  both  prevented 
me  from  preaching,  and  the  people  from  attending  meeting, 
if  so  disposed.    I  have  not  averaged  one  sermon  a  Sabbath 
for  the  past  three  months.    The  sickness  in  this  vicinity 
has  been  more  general,  than  it  v/as  a  year  ago;  but  not  so 
alarming  or  fatal.    There  have  been  a  number  of  cases  in 
this  village,  but  in  comparison  with  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, the  place  has  been  healthy.    The  river  towns  have  not 
suffered  so  much  this  year,  as  the  back  country.     In  some 
groves  in  this  vicinity,  probably  9  out  of  10  have  been 
sick,  and  often  whole  families  at  the  same  time.    But  we 
have  reason  to  be  grateful  that  our  lives  have  been  pre- 
served, that  the  danger  is  now  over  and  that  health  and 
strength  are  returning. 
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It  has  been  proposed  to  me  to  come  into  one  settle- 
ment and  preach  a  thanksgiving  sermon.    The  individual, 
who  made  the  request,  was  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  a 
profane  and  intemperate  man,  but  dangerous  sickness  then 
led  him  to  reform  in  these  respects.    Since  then,  he  has 
been  moral,  and  favorable  to  religious  meetings,  and  has 
even  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  hearing  religious  con- 
versation.   During  the  few  past  months,  he  and  every  mem- 
ber of  his  family  have  been  sick,  and  his  afflictions 
seem  to  have  been  the  means  of  doing  Mm  good.    Ee  said 
to  me,  'I  and  all  my  family  have  been  prostrated  by  sick- 
ness,and  I  have  lost  almost  all  my  grain  for  this  season, 
but  I  feel  that  God  has  done  right  with  me,  and  I  am  sub- 
missive to  his  will,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  in  this 
grove,  we  ought  to  keep  a  day  of  thanksgiving  to  Sod,  on 
account  of  what  He  had  done  for  us.'    There  are  only  two 
men  in  the  whole  settlement  who  have  not  been  prostrated 
by  sickness,  and  yet  there  have  been  only  two  deaths  a- 
mong  the  adult  population. 

The  sickness  and  pecuniary  pressure  have  had  a  dis- 
couraging effect  upon  our  little  church;  and  it  requires 
an  effort  to  keep  hoping.    The  farmers  in  the  church  are 
the  main  stay,  and  their  wheat,  this  year,  is  very  poor, 
and  sells  for  a  trifle.    For  500  bushels  of  corn  belong- 
ing to  a  member  who  pays  $6  towards  my  support,  there  could 
be  now  realized  only  about  500  bits,  or  y-60.00.    He  has 
land,  and  a  shell  of  a  house,  but  no  barn.    This  corn, 
with  his  potatoes,  seemed  to  be  about  all  he  had  to  keep 
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himself,  wife,  and  three  children,  and  a  few  cattle,  till 
harvest  comes  again. 

We  are  now  somewhat  relieved  from  sickness,  and  hope 
for  a  healthy  winter.    Our  congregation  has  not  decreased, 
Tie  have  a  large  number  of  intelligent  young  men  among  us , 
hut  hardened  and  careless." 

This  was  Mr*  Alden's  last  Home  Missionary  report  from 
Iowa.  He  continued  in  the  Home  Missionary  service  for  a- 
bout  two  years  longer,  but  for  some  reason  or  another,  no 
reports  appear  from  his  field. 

Mr.  Alden  was  rhe  last  of  the  3and  to  establish  a  home. 
Lane  and  bobbins  brought  their  sweethearts  with  them  in  the 
fall  of  1843.    Hill  and  Ripley  came  out  in  double  force  in 
the  summer  of  1844.    Brother  Harvey  Adams  made  his  journey 
to  Padan  Aram  in  August  1844,  Brother  Ephraim  Adams  in 
1845,  and  Salter  in  1846;  but  Brother  Alden's  home  was 
wherever  night  overtook  him  in  his  broad  missionary  field. 

But  of  course  this  was  not  to  last  forever.  Pour 
years  and  a  half  4>f  this  lonesomeness  was  enough.    He  made 
his  journey  to  Padan  Aram  in  the  spring  of  1848,  the  most 
attractive  spot  to  him  in  all  New  England  at  that  time 
being  South  Abington,  the  home  of  Maria  Louise  Dyer,  an- 
other Mayflower  descendant  in  the  eighth  generation  from 
William  Thite. 

They  were  married  April  4,  1848  and  their  bridal  trip 
was  the  journey  to  their  mission  field  out  in  Iowa. 

But  the  Iowa  service  was  cut  short  by  the  sickness  of 
ilrs.  Alden  and  that  of  her  mother,  compelling  them  to  re- 
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turn  to  I?ew  England. 

So  after  service  of  a  little  less  than  five  years, 
(from  IToveraber  '43  to  September  '48)  he  closed  his  work 
in  Iowa,  leaving  only  nine  of  the  Band  now  in  the  field. 

A  letter  from  a  son  of  Mr*  Alden,  Prof.  Edmund  K. 
Alden  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y. ,  dated  November  9,  1912,  tells  a 
part  of  the  story  of  his  father's  life  after  Lis  rqtura 
to  Eew  England.    Ee  says: 

"Father  was  a  fair  scholar,  not  among  the  first.  He 
had  a  reputation  for  fun  and  humor  which  I  understand  he 
retained  in  Iowa.    Ee  was  slightly  taller  than  his  youn- 
ger brother  (sec.  E.K. Alden  of  the  American  Board,)  though 
both  were  below  the  middle  height.    In  his  later  years  he 
was  considerably  thinner  than  his  brother;  both  wore 
full  beards  in  later  life. 

My  father  joined  the  church  in  Randolph,  was  active  in 
the  religious  life  in  college,  and  formed  his  decision  to 
join  the  Iowa  Band  carefully  and  prayerfully.     I  have  often 
heard  him  speak  of  his  life  in  Iowa  -  the  length  and  unus- 
ual methods  of  the  journey,  by  canal  boat,  stage,  etc,; 
the  roughness  of  life  near  the  frontier;  the  parish  visits 
on  horseback;  the  nearness  of  Iowa  City  and  Tipton  to  the 
Indian  country,  when  wolves  and  coyotes  could  still  be 
met;  the  trials  and  rewards  of  a  home  missionary  poineer." 

Speaking  of  their  return  to  the  East,  he  says,  "They 
went  to  Iowa,  but  returned  in  the  autumn  of  1848  owing  to 
the  failing  health  of  ay  mother.    Ily  father  supplied  va- 
rious pulpits  in  New  England,  and  in  1850  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  IJarshfield, 
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Llass.,  on  the  coast  near  Plymouth.    This  church  -  as  he 
told  me  -  was  the  second  in  the  colony,  and  is  now  the 
oldest  Congregational  church  in  the  original  Plymouth 
colony,  since  the  original  Plymouth  ohurch  "became  Unitarian. 

Eis  pastorate  lasted  thirty  five  years,  when  he 
retired  as  pastor  emeritus  in  1885.    He  continued  to 
reside  in  the  parsonage,  which  he  had  bought,  and  died 
there  very  suddenly,  January  4,  1899.    Of  his  six  chil- 
dren, four  lived  to  adult  life,  my  three  sisters  and  my- 
self.   My  mother  -  whose  assistance  to  him  in  his  pastoral 
work  was  of  the  utmost  value  -  had  died  in  1889. 

This  pastoral  field  was  of  the  usual  country  type, 
widely  scattered.    His  acquaintance  extended  mile  "beyond 
it.    He  was  one  of  the  main  stays  of  the  local  conference 
and  association,  often  serving  as  Moderator  and  scribe , 
as  he  had  an  aptitude  for  order  and  statistics.    He  'mar- 
ried and  buried1  the  families  for  miles  around.    For  many 
years  he  served  on  the  local  school  committee.    He  was  a 
temperance  advocate,  and  an  active  supporter  of  aboli- 
tion and  of  the  Union,  (his  father  had  a  station  on  the 
underground  railroad).    Eis  sermons  were  written  out, 
always  logical  and  clear,  doctrinal  frequently  and  al- 
ways earnest.    Daniel  Webster  resided  in  Marshfield,  at- 
tended the  church  and  requested  that  the  funeral  services 
should  be  conducted  by  the  local  pastors,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done  (in  1852.)" 

(Dr.  Macgoun,  in  speaking  of  this  event,  says:  "In 
1852,  Daniel  Webster,  dying  there,  requested  that  the  pas- 
tor whose  ministry  he  attended,  should  conduct  the  services 
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at  his  funeral,  and  Mr.  Alden  accordingly  preached  the 
stateman's  funeral  sermon.") 

The  letter  of  Prof.  Alden  continues:     "My  father  pub- 
lished a  few  sermons  and  memoirs,  hut  nothing  of  length. 
Ee  inherited  antiquarian  tastes,  was  a  lover  of  out  of 
door  life,  was  fond  of  gardening.    Ee  traveled  little  - 
once  with  his  father  to  Iowa  in  1853,  I  think." 

(This  visit  was  probably  the  occasion  of  a  gift  to  the 
Tipton  church  a  few  years  later,  of  a  bell  from  Dr.  Alden, 
the  father  of  the  former  pastor.) "My  father",  says  Prof. 
Alden,  "kept  in  touch  with  his  old  associates,  had  visits 
from  some  of  them,  and  kept  in  his  study  a  framed  picture 
of  the  group  containing  the  two  Adams's,  Dr.  Salter,  Lane 
and  Bobbins,  (his  roommate.) 

His  life  was  bound  up  with  the  interests  of  the  church 
and  the  welfare  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lived.  There 
were  two  considerable  revivals  in  his  time,  and  I  can  tes- 
tify to  his  unceasing  devotion  at  all  times. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  his  character,  as  I  am  de- 
voted to  his  memory.    The  impression  made  on  outsiders  was 
that  of  absolute  sincerity.    He  was  as  transparently  honest 
a  man  as  New  England  produced,  and  I  think,  he  became  mel- 
low and  broadened  with  the  years.     Te  were  intimate  com- 
panions, as  much  as  our  separate  homes  permitted,  and  I 
can  only  add  that  he  was  the  best  man  I  have  ever  known.'' 

In  proof  of  his  abiding  interest  in  Iowa,  I  will  in- 
troduce here  a  note  which  he  sent  to  the  Iowa  News  Letter 
in  June  of  1865.     The  note  is  as  follows: 
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"I  prize  your  visits  from  month  to  month,  and  take 
great  pleasure  in  keeping  up  our  old  acquaintance." 

The  following  paragraph  respecting  the  death  of  Kr. 
Alden  is  found  in  our  state  minutes  of  189S: 

"His  death  was  sudden.    Going  to  the  cellar  to  arrange 
the  furnace  fire  for  the  night,  he  fell,  striking  his  tem- 
ple, and  never  rose  again.  He  was  a  man  of  humor,  yet  of 
solid  traits,  beloved  of  the  people  among  whom  he  dwelled, 
esteemed  by  his  brethren,  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him.'' 

On  many  occasions,  brother  Ephraim  Adams  speaks  the 
last  word  of  farewell  to  his  associates  of  the  Band  and 
those  in  the  larger  Iowa  fellowship. 

In  his  last  edition  of  his  Iowa  Band,  published  in  1901, 
he  closes  his  memorials  of  the  Band  as  fellows: 

"On  the  list  we  are  now  considering  but  one  name  re- 
mains, that  of  Sbenezer  Alden.    He  came  in  1843  and  for 
five  years  was  at  lipton.  Cedar  County,  the  'one  in  whom 
all  the  people  believed.1    Domestic  relations  were  the 
cause  of  his  return  to  the  East,  where  he  soon  found  a  pas- 
torate at  Marshfield,  Massachusetts,  which  he  filled 
through  his  active  Christian  life.    He  died  suddenly, 
January  4,  1899,  aged  eighty,  having  loved  and  loving 
Iowa  to  the  end  and  his  Iowa  brethren  loving  him." 
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Eleventh  Sketch,  7ILL1AH  SALTER. 


We  now  come  t8  the  last  of  this  famous  group  -  the 
youngest  of  the  Band,  William  Salter. 

This  sketch  will  be  comparatively  brief,  although 
Salter's  services  in  Iowa  covered  more  years  than  those 
of  any  of  his  associates;  and  his  ministry  was  in  some 
respects  more  conspicuous  and  notable  than  that  of  any 
other  member  of  the  Band, 

The  reasons  for  the  brevity  of  the  sketch  is  the  fact 
that  other  sketches  have  been  written;  notably  the  splen- 
did and  brilliant  L.emorial  of  him  by  Dr.  James  «L.  Hill  of 
Salem,  Massachusetts;  and  the  other  fact  of  llr.  Salter's 
numerous  publications  abounding  in  biographical  material. 

The  attempt  in  this  sketch  will  be  to  set  forth  in  sys- 
tematic, chronological  order,  the  principal  events  of  the 
life  of  this  distinguished  missionary,  pastor,  citizen, 
and  builder  of  the  commonwealth. 

William  Salter,  son  of  ^illiam  Frost  and  Llary  (Ewen) 
Salter,  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  l:ew  York,  "ovember  17,  1821. 

Of  his  early  home  Mr.  Salter  says: 

"I  was  born  by  the  seaside  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  a 
happy  hone,  where  my  earliest  memories  are  of  loving  pa- 
rents, of  school  and  church,  of  Fulton  Ferry,  named  for 
Robert  Fulton  who  six  years  before  I  was  born  sailed  the 
first  steamboat  up  the  Hudson  river,  and  of  the  stately 
ships  I  saw  go  by  in  the  East  river. 

Hy  father  was  a  ship  owner  and  with  his  brother  had 
built  a  ship  which  they  named  'Mary  and  Harriet'  for  their 
respedtive  wive*. 
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As  I  stood  on  the  deck  of  that  ship  or  climbe  the 
rigging,  I  felt  a  boy's  enthusiasm  to  sail  away  upon  the 
high  seas.    But  my  father  had  other  thoughts  for  me.  He 
had  been  a  scholar  in  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  IT.H. ,  and 
he  wanted  that  I  should  have  a  liberal  education.     I  was 
put  to  the  study  of  Latin  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  of 
Greek  at  twelve,  and  six  years  later  began  to  read  the 
Hebrew  Bible  and  took  lessons  in  Arabic. 

Meanwhile  my  father  had  removed  to  the  city  of  ITew  York, 
and  I  became  familiar  with  its  sights  and  scenes  and  goings- 
on.    Uty  parents  became  members  of  Samuel  H.  Cox's  church  in 
laight  street,  and  I  sat  regularly  with  them  in  the  family 
pew,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Sunday  school  under  a  kind  and 
faithful  teacher.  " 

The  boy  fitted  for  college  in  private  schools  and  in 
one  of  the  grammar  schools  of  the  city,  and  graduated  from 
the  university  of  the  City  of  ITew  York,  at  the  early  age 
of  nineteen,  in  1840. 

For  two  years  he  attended  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
teaching  summers  -  first  a  t  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  and  lat- 
er at  balden,  !Tew  York.    Of  his  last  year  in  theological 
studies,  he  says; 

"At  the  end  of  two  years  in  Union  Seminary,  I  went  to 
Andover  for  my  third  year,  thinking  a  change  from  the  din 
and  scenes  of  a  great  city  to  a  quite  place  would  be  good 
for  me,  and  also  having  made  up  my  mind  to  enter  the  mini- 
stry in  the  order  of  the  Hew  England  churches.    Lly  year  at 
Andover  was  one  of  satisfaction  and  delight.    Ily  studies 
were  uninterrupted.    They  were  largely  historical.  The 
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library  was  of  immense  advantage  to  me.    I  learned  much 
from  Hoses  Stuart  and  Bela  B.  Edwards.    The  student  fel- 
lowship was  cordial.    There  were  debates,  and  a  society  of 
inquiry  to  look  over  the  world  and  learn  its  wants. 

Later,  writing  in  his  diary,  which  he  kept  for  several 
years,  under  the  date  of  November  20,  1845,  Springfield, 
Jackson  County,  Iowa,  he  says  .: 

"Talked  much  about  coming  to  this  territory  through  the 
winter  of  1842  -  1843  with  E.  B.  Turner,  Lane,  Gtidley,  and 
E.  Adams.     In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer,  H.  Adams, 
Bobbins,  Eammond,  Hutchinson,  Kill,  Spaulding,  and  Alden 
concluded  to  come  hither.    Gridley  from  health  considera- 
tions, constrained  to  remain  in  the  east.    Eammond  and 
Hill  were  detained  by  sickness.     Our  design  was  to  esta- 
blish the  institutions  of  the  Gospel  with  all  their 
blessed  attendants  of  learning  and  refinement,  and  so- 
cial progress  in  the  new  country  and  underneath  their 
healthful  shade ,  to  build  up  a  goodly  commonwealth  which 
should  be  a  kingdom  of  Christ  and  to  his  praise. 

The  enterprise  found  favor  with  men  and  I  may  not 
doubt,  with  God,    ?or  surely  never  did  any  undertaking 
enjoy  more  smiles  from  the  good,  or  find  all  circumstan- 
ces and  events  more  working  together  to  help  forward  its 
commencement. " 

The  story  of  the  journey  west  has  been  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  but  Salter's  version  is  unique  and  graphic, 
and  is  in  part  as  follows:     In  one  of  his  chapters  of 
'Sifcty  Years,'  he  says: 
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"I  left  my  father's  house  in  New  York  City,  October  4, 
1843,  and  arrived  at  Maquoketa  (then  Springfield,  P.O.) 
on  the  10th  of  November.    In  my  journey  I  visited  Niagara 
Falls;  spent  a  Sunday  in  3uffalo  at  the  home  of  Rev.  Asa  T. 
Hopkins,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  that 
city;  the  next  Sunday  I  was  at  Milwaukee  in  the  hospita- 
ble home  of  Rev.  Stephen  Peet ,  agent  of  the  A.H.M.S.  for 
Wisconsin  Territory,  who  discouraged  my  going  to  Iowa, 
saying  that  Iowa  would  not  amount  to  much,  as  it  had  only 
a  narrow  strip  of  good  land  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
the  Great  American  Desert  was  west  of  it,  whereas  Wiscon- 
sin had  Lake  Michigan  on  one  side  and  the  Mississippi  on 
the  other,  and  would  make  a  prosperous  state.    The  next 
Sunday  I  was  at  Galesburg,  Illinois,  having  ridden  over 
the  prairies  from  Chicago  to  that  place  in  an  open  wagon. 
The  following  Monday  at  sundown  I  reached  the  Mississippi 
and  felt  the  thrill  and  exhilaration  the  sight  of  the 
great  river  and  of  Iowa  awakened  in  my  mind." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  others  of  the  company  crossed 
over  the  river  in  thenow  historic  dug-out  craft,  under  the 
starlight  of  that  Monday  evening,  October  23,  1843;  but 
Salter  and  Turner  -  the  twins  -  stayed  by  the  stuff  which 
could  not  be  carried  over  in  the  dug-out,  camping  in  a 
half  finished  log  hut.    The  dug-out  boat  man  brought  over 
their  suppers  for  them  from  the  Iowa  side.    The  next  morn- 
ing, bright  and  early  these  two  crossed  over  to  join  their 
associates  in  Burlington.    Mr.  Salter  continues  his  account: 
"On  landing  in  Burlington  the  next  morning,  James  G.  Edwards, 
editor  of  the  Burlington  Hawkey e  met  me  and  took  me  to  his 
home. 
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The  next  Sunday  I  spent  in  Xeosauqua,  on  the  Des  Moines 
river,  and  preached  in  a  blacksmith  shop;  thence  I  visited 
the  Agency  and  was  kindly  entertained  by  the  widow  of  the 
Indian  agent  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  Gen.  Joseph  M.  Street, 
and  stood  over  his  grave  and  that  of  the  Indian  chief  7a- 
pello,  which  were  side  by  side.    The  next  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 5,  I  received  ordination  at  Denmark  at  the  hands  of 
Asa  Turner,  Julius  A.  Heed,  Reuben  Gay lord,  and  Charles 
Burnham. ,T 

Of  his  settlement  and  the  beginning  of  his  work  in 
Jackson  County,  in  the  same  chapter,  he  writes  as  follows: 

"I  came  up  the  Mississippi  with  Alden  B.  Bobbins  who 
then  began  his  life-long  ministry  at  Bloomington  (after- 
wards Muscatine),  and  with  Edwin  B.  Turner,  who  was  as- 
signed to  Jones  County  and  to  Cascade,  in  Dubuque  County, 
then  the  farthest  missionary  post  in  the  Northwest.  Pro- 
ceeding from  Davenport,  Turner  and  myself  spent  a  night 
with  Oliver  Emerson  in  his  cabin  near  De  Titt.    Tie  found 
him  shaking  with  the  ague.    He  asked  a  neighbor  who  was 
going  the  next  day  with  a  grist  to  McCloy's  mill  to  take 
us  along.    The  journey  was  slow  and  we  were  chilled  and 
weary  with  the  raw  winds  of  the  prairie.    Reaching  the 
mill  an  hour  after  dark  we  left  the  grist,  and  went  on  to 
the  log  house  of  John  Shaw,  who  made  us  welcome  and  we 
soon  lost  our  chill  and  weariness  in  the  warm  supper  LIrs. 
Shaw  gave  us.     In  a  part  of  the  house  partitioned  off  by 
sheets,  we  found  refreshing  sleep. 

The  morning  showed  us  that  we  were  upon  a  gently  rolling 
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prairie,  about  a  mile  from  the  junction  of  the  south  and 
north  forks  of  the  Maquoketa  River  and  from  the  long  stretch 
of  timber  "between  them.    Across  the  road  from  Mr.  Shad's 
was  a  small  log  house,  banked  with  sod,  the  roof  partly- 
covered  with  sod.    Built  for  a  blacksmith  shop  it  was  used 
for  a  school  and  public  meetings." 

This  was  Mr.  Salter's  beginning  at  Maquoketa,  but  there 
were  other  communities  to  which  he  was  to  minister  in  Jack- 
son County.    He  spent  his  first  Sunday  at  Andrew,  the  coun- 
ty seat.     Of  this  he  writes:     "Leaving  Mr.  Turner  to  preach 
in  the  school  house  (at  Maquoketa)  I  went  horseback  to  An- 
drew where  a  Congregational  church  had  been  organized  by 
Oliver  Emerson,  the  pioneer  missionary  of  the  whole  re- 
gion, December  26,  1841.    The  meeting  was  held  in  the  up- 
per story  of  the  log  court  house.    Deacon  Samuel  Cotton 
(a  descendant  of  the  first  minister  in  Boston)  and  fami- 
ly were  there  and  gave  me  a  cordial  greeting.    A  Methodist 
brother,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  greeted  me,  saying  that 
he  welcomed  all  preachers,  no  matter  what  their  tenements 
were.    At  Andrew  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ansel  Briggs, 
mail  contractor  on  the  route  from  Dubuque  and  Iowa  City, 
afterwards  the  first  governor  of  the  state. 

Returning  to  Maquoketa  I  took  Brother  Turner  sixteen 
miles  west  on  his  way  to  Jones  County.    Much  of  the  coun- 
try was  taken  up  by  settlers  and  their  cabins  and  clear- 
ings showed  industry  and  thrift.    Reaching  a  cabin  to- 
wards dark  we  asked  if  we  could  stay  for  the  night,  but 
the  house  was  full.     It  was  some  distance  to  the  next 
house,  growing  darker,  the  road  blind,  and  we  felt  in  a 
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quandary  when  an  old  man,  learning  who  we  were,  said  that 
his  minister  at  Grown  Point,  New  York  (Stephen  L.  Herrick), 
told  him  of  a  band  of  missionaries  going  to  Iowa  and  that 
he  must  look  out  for  them.      'You  stop  her,1  he  added,  and 
we  were  relieved.    After  supper  and  a  feast  of  sould  with 
thanksgiving  and  prayer  to  'Jehovah  3ireh,'  we  found 
sound  sleep  on  the  cabin  floor. 

The  next  morning  the  old  gentlemen's  son,  Lorenzo 
Spaulding,  offered  to  take  Brother  Turner  on  his  way,  and 
I  returned  to  Ilaquoketa  and  began  a  visitation  of  the  peo- 
ple from  oabin  to  oabin.     I  purchased  a  horse  with  a  sad- 
dle and  bridle  and    saddlebags,  and  as  winter  came  on  ac- 
ooutered  myself  with  gloves  of  deerskin,  scarfs,  leggins, 
and  a  buffalo  overshoes.    In  a  circuit  of  six  miles  I 
found  fifty  families,  some  from  New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  more  from 
New  York  than  any  other  one  state,  and  some  from  Canada. 
They  represented  every  variety  of  religious  opinion. 

In  my  circuit  I  found  six  Presbyterian  and  Congrega- 
tional families  and  called  them  together  on  Thanksgiving 
day,  November  30  for  conference  and  prayer  with  reference 
to  forming  a  churoh.    They  were  divided  on  the  question  of 
government.    Accomodation  was  necessary."    This  organisa- 
tion was  semi-Presbyterian.    Two  elders  were  chosen,  and 
the  government  of  the  churoh  was  in  the  hands  of  a  ses- 
sion, although  all  the  meetings  were  open  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church.    Mr.  Salter  continues:     "On  the  Sab- 
bath, Deoember  10,  the  church  was  constituted,  the  elders 
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were  set  apart  with  prayer,  and  the  Lord1  Supper  adminis- 
tered.   During  the  previous  week  "brethren  Emerson,  Hob- 
bins  and  Turner  and  Jared  Hitchcock,  delegated  from  Daven- 
port, had  come  to  Maquoketa,  and  we  organized  a  northern 
Iowa  Association  to  embrace  churches  north  of  the  Iowa 
river.     I  favored  the  Convention  System  (semi-Presbyterian), 
which  had  been  adopted  in  Wisconsin,  but  the  other  breth- 
ren preferred  a  distinctively  Congregational  organization. 
Provision,  however,  was  made  to  include  the  Maquoketa 
church. ■ 

Julius  A.  Reed,  however,  in  those  early  days  was  not 
inclined  to  count  Maquoket  in  the  list  of  Congregational 
churches.  Showing  the  extent  of  Mr.  Salter's  parish,  he 
writes : 

"In  the  Wright  settlement,  three  miles  south  of  Maquoketa, 
and  at  Burleson's,  six  miles  west,  I  visited  schools  and 
preached  as  I  did  in  every  settlement  in  the  county. 

Lly  cramped  quarters  in  Mr.  Shaw's  house  gave  me  scant 
opportunity  for  consulting  my  books  or  composing  sermons, 
but  I  managed  to  write  one  sermon  during  the  winter,  sitt- 
ing by  the  rotary  cook  stove,  and  I  preached  it  to  a  con- 
gregation of  thirty  who  seemed  to  appreciate  my  efforts. 
In  my  solitary  missionary  tours,  the  illimitable  stretches 
of  land  and  sky  often  inspired  thoughts  of  the  Almighty 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  I  heard  the  voices  from  a- 
bove,  that  speak  in  'reasons'  ear'. 

So  the  story  of  these  early  missionary  labors  goes  on. 
At  one  time  he  visited  every  house  in  Charleston  (now  Sabula.) 
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He  "spent  the  last  week  of  1843  at  3ellevue ,  making  ac- 
quaintances,  and  preaching  in  the  school  house  and  in  the 
house  of  Alexander  Heed,  three  miles  south,  where  one  said 
it  was  a  'divilish'  sermon." 

"Ihe  new  year,  1844,"  says  Mr.  Salter",  opened  with  a 
heavy  snow  and  I  was  unable  to  fill  my  appointment  for  the 
evening  at  Andrew,  my  first  failure  of  the  kind.    During  the 
following-  spring,  there  were  many  freshets,  and  I  could  not 
always  make  my  circuit." 

In  February  he  visited  Father  Kent  at  Galena  and  preached 
for  him;  also  J.  C.  Holbrook  at  Dubuque,  and  preached  to 
his  people. 

In  March  Eolbrook  and  3.  3.  Turner  assisted  the  young 
missionary  in  special  meetings  at  Andrew,  with  good  results. 

"In  April,"  he  says,  "I  made  a  long  missionary  tour  in 
the  adjoining  counties  of  Jones,  Oedar  and  3 lint on." 

In  this  tour  he  visisted  Tipton,  but  was  disappointed 
in  not  finding  his  class  mate,  Mr.  Alden.     "He  had  gone  to 
Denmark  to  arrange  for  sending  Asa  Turner  east,  to  raise 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  lands  on  which  to  establish  a 
college."    In  this  same  trip  he  had  a  dreary  ride  over  the 
prairie  to  De  Witt  and  found  Olive  Emerson  shaking  with 
the  ague .    He  had  seen  him  in  that  same  plight  before .  "At 
his  request,"  he  writes,  "I  went  to  Camanche  to  fulfill 
his  appointment  for  a  funeral  sermon,  the  second  time  I 
had  performed  such  a  service.    From  Camanche  I  crossed  the 
Mississippi,  and  preached  at  Albany,  Illinois."    Later  in 
the  month  he  was  visited  by  Julius  A.  Reed.     "He  had  been 
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on  an  exploring  tour  in  Delaware  and  Buchanan  counties, 
for  a  site  for  the  proposed  college. n 

In  this  month  of  April  his  first  report  to  the  Some 
Hissionary  appears.    He  had  made  other  reports  of  course, 
but  this  was  the  first  to  "be  published.     !The  report  is  as 
follows : 

"I  arrived  at  this  place  Nov.  10th,  and  entered  imme- 
diately upon  missionary  labors  in  this  county.     I  have  found 
a  wide  field,  and  many  open  doors.     3od,  in  his  providence, 
has  smiled  upon  my  labors,  and  his  grace  has  distilled  as 
the  dew  upon  some  hearts.     I  have  visited  nearly  all  the  set 
tlements  in  the  county,  and  have  preached  46  sermons  in 
sixteen  different  places.    As  you  may  see  from  the  map,  this 
county  is  eligibly  situated.    It  is  nearer  to  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  eastern  markets  than  is  any  other  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory.   Its  vicinity  to  Galena  and  Dubuque,  and  the  mining 
region,  will  always  be  advantageous  for  the  sale  of  its 
products.     It  is  about  as  well  furnished  with  timber  and 
water-power  as  any  other  county  in  Iowa.    The  land,  though 
much  broken  and  uneven  for  the  Prairies,  is  rich.    Some  of 
the  best  and  largest  crops  of  wheat  which  have  been  raised 
in  the  territory,  were  harvested  the  last  summer  in  this 
county.    Along  our  rivers,  fevers  and  ague  are  consequent 
upon  exposure;  but  away  from  there,  on  the  prairie  and  rid- 
ges, the  climate  is  as  salubrious  as  can  be  dfcsired. 

This  place  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  South  Pork,  a 
mile  from  the  junction  of  the  two  Porks  of  the  Ilaquoketa. 
The  land  is  all  settled  along  the  South  Fork  for  ten  miles 
west  from  this  place.    Your  indefatigable  missionary,  Dr.  0. 
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Emerson,  has  preached  at  distant  intervals  in  this  neigh- 
borhood ever  since  he  came  into  the  country.    Mr*  Holmes 
was  here  last  summer,     -hese  are  the  only  ministers  of  our 
communion  who  have  labored  in  this  settlement  or  county. 
In  December,  I  organized  a  church  here  of  seven  members.  At 
that  time,  some  ministerial  brethren  met  here  to  organize  an 
association  for  the  northern  part  of  the  territory.  They 
preached  for  me,  and  there  was  much  solemnity,  and  the  larg- 
est attendance  on  meeting  there  had  ever  before  been  in  this 
section;  and  good  impressions  were  made.    At  the  next  com- 
munion, we  hope  to  receive  some  on  profession,  and  some  on 
certificate . 

At  Andrew,  the  county  seat,  between  farmers1  and  3rush 
creeks,  is  a  church  of  14  members,    They  are  scattered  at 
great  distances  from  one  another.    The  father  of  this  little 
Zion  lives  six  miles  off.    The  church  is  mainly  composed  of 
his  own  family.    You  should  know  his  name.    It  is  Deason 
Cotton,  a  worthy  descendant  of  those  of  that  name  who  were 
once  among  the  lights  of  the  New  England  churches.  Regularly 
with  the  Sabbath,  he  harnesses  his  team,  and  drives  a  wagon- 
full  over  the  bleak  prairie  to  meeting.    I  would  some  of  the 
friends  of  Christ  in  the  East  could  see  the  good  which  this 
man  is  accomplishing  here ,  and  might  be  constrained  to  come 
hither  and  help  lay  the  foundations  of  Zion  beyond  the 
Mississippi . 

Clayton  county  was  looking  for  one  of  your  missionaries 
last  fall.     I  have  heard  from  them,  that  Mr.  Turner  assured 
them  you  would  send  them  one;  but  their  hopes  have  been 
disappointed.    They  looked  in  vain.     I  trust  you  will  send 
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one  thither  in  the  spring.    Buchanan  county  is  beginning  to 
settle  fast,  and  if  you  can  send  one  thither  also,  the  Lord 
be  praised.    Your  Society  must  follow  up  their  work.  That 
they  have  done  should  be  (and  we  regard  it,)  but  as  an  ear- 
nest of  future  efforts.    Oh!  disappoint  not  the  expectations 
of  your  missionaries!    This  whole  North  West  (Forthera  Illi- 
nois, and  the  two  territories,)  I  regard  as  the  appropriate 
and  legitimate  field  of  you  operations.     Ihe  settlers  are 
mainly  people  from  New  3ngland,  Ohio,  and  New  York.  They 
have  the  claims  of  kindred  on  you.   (1  Tim.  5;8.) 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  be  grateful  to  your  Society, 
to  its  friends,  and  to  its  Great  Friend,  that  Ood  has  put 
me  into  this  ministry." 

In  Hay  we  find  LLr.  Salter  again  in  Wisconsin.    He  kept 
in  close  touch  with  the  Wisconsin  brethren.    Ee  had  great 
admiration  for  the  superintendent,  Hev.  Stephen  Peet ,  who 
had  entertained  him  at  Milwaukee  the  previous  October  as 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Iowa. 

The  special  object  of  his  visit  to  Wisconsin  at  this 
time  was  to  attend,  the  Fairplay,  the  ordination  of  a  class- 
mate of  the  University  and  the  Union  Seminary  -  John  Lewis, 
now  a  home  missionary  in  Wisconsin. 

This  "John  the  beloved"  was  my  pastor  for  fifteen  years 
in  the  days  of  my  childhood  and  youth  in  Platteville .     I  was 
one  of  the  company  of  Academy  students  who  followed  him  in 
solemn  procession  to  his  grave  in  1859. 

In  June,  Llr.  Salter  was  in  Tisconsin  again,  this  time 
especially  to  visit  Potosi  on  the  Mississippi,  a  few  miles 
above  Dubuque. 
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On  his  way,  however,  he  takes  in  "Dubuque  and  Jackson- 
ville ( Garnavillo ) .    At  Dubuque  June  10  he  welcomes  to  Iowa 
his  Andover  classmate  and  fellow  member  of  the  Band,  James  J» 
Hill,  under  appointment  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Socie- 
ty, for  Clayton  county.    Mr.  Salter's  diary  record  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"On  Friday,  June  7,  brother  J.J.Hill  arrived  in  Bubuque. 
I  went  to  see  him  and  was  much  pleased  with  the  energy, 
activity  and  soul  of  his  wife.     I  hired  a  buggy  and  drove 
him  to  Clayton  county.    77e  found  the  river  (Turkey)  very 
high  and  not  fordable;  swam  my  horse;  took  our  wagon  apart 
and  carried  it  over  on  a  skiff. 

Jacksonville  the  county  seat,  is  handsomely  situated  on 
a  high  rolling  prairie;  good  timber  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  on  two  sides  of  it." 

Here  brother  Hill  received  a  hearty  welcome;  and  brother 
Salter  speaks  of  the  homely  but  royal  entertainment  which  he 
himself  received. 

Prom  Jacksonville  he  crossed  over  into  Tisconsin,  and 
June  26  we  find  him  at  Platteville. 

I  too,  was  at  Platteville  on  that  day.    "Thy  did  not 
brother  Salter  give  me  a  call?    I  certainly  would  have  given 
him  a  hearty  welcome  -  provided  he  had  brought  me  a  top  or 
a  whistle,  or  perchance  a  jack-knife,  for  I  was  then  at 
that  stage  of  my  development ,  two  years  of  age ! 

On  this  twenty-sixth  day  of  June,  1844,  at  Platteville, 
Mr.  Salter  received  an  urgent  call  to  settle  at  Potosi. 
"You  must  come,"  they  said;  he  was  quite  disposed  to  go. 
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He  had  visited  them  before,  hut  now  visits  them  again  and 
records  in  his  diary: 

"Pound  a  good  degree  of  cordiality  and  unanimity  toward 
me  among  the  people.     I  thought  I  should  leave  the  matter  to 
the  decision  of  the  A.H.M.S. ,  but  in  a  letter  received  today 
from  the  Society,  nothing  is  said  on  this  subject,  though 
in  my  report  to  them  on  May  9,  I  asked  them  for  advice. 
Saw  Mr.  Peet  in  Dubuque  last  week,  and  he  advised  strongly 
ray  going  to  Potosi  and  guaranteed  me  the  sanction  of  the 
A.H.M.S.  in  so  doing.     I  wait  only  for  more  light." 

While  Brotlier  Salter  was  away  from  home  on  this  trip, 
Brother  Ephraim  Adams  visited  his  field  and  reported  as 
follows : 

"July  26.  -  Came  up  today  to  Llaquoketa,  where  I  expected 
to  find  Brother  Salter.    Learning  that  he  was  absent,  having 
gone  north,  came  on  up  through  Andrew,  a  little  stumpy  town 
in  the  woods,  to  this  place,  Gottonville,  the  home  of  Dea- 
con Cotton.    So  I  am  the  guest,  tonight,  of  one  of  the  di- 
rect descendants  of  old  John  Cotton  of  Puritan  memory,  in 
this  far-off  Iowa;  and  a  nice  old  man  he  is. 

Deacon  Cotton  says  Brother  Salter  has  taken  a  trip  up 
into  Wisconsin  about  Potosi;  that  he  is  inclined  to  think 
he  will  not  stay  in  this  field  long.  Hope  he  won't  leave 
Iowa;  I'll  find  him  if  I  can. 

July  27.  -  Am  up  now  as  far  as  Dubuque.    Here,  is  really 
the  first  white  man  crossed  the  river  to  dwell.  Brother 
Kolbrook  preaches  here,  and  has,  I  am  told,  great  influence. 
He  is  away  now  at  the  East  to  get  funds  toward  repairing 
the  church.     It  needs  it;  for  it  is  a  stone  building  with 
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"bare,  unplastered  mils  inside.    Yet  it  is  the  only  house  of 
worship  built  expressly  for  this  object  that  we  have  in  the 
territory.    By  urgent  solicitation  of  the  brethren,  am  to 
spend  the  Sabbath  here . 

Started  on  Llonday  morning  in  search  of  Brother  Salter. 
Came  up  to  Potosi  Landing.    There,  crossing  the  river,  soon 
got  on  his  track,  and  after  inquiring  for  him  from  house  to 
house,  found  him  at  last,  doing  good  mission  work  among  the 
people.     It  was  truly  a  surprise-meeting.     Glad  to  learn  that 
he  is  true  to  Iowa  and  was  to  return  soon  to  his  field.  S 
Stayed  with  him  that  night  in  a  neat  log  cabin  of  some  young 
married  people,  who  said  they  were  from  Llaine.    Liight  have 
known  they  were  from  Yankee-land,  if  they  hadn't  told  us, 
by  the  morning-glories  around  the  door  and  the  general  air 
of  things  in  and  around  the  cabin.    There  will  be  a  good 
house  there  some  time,  and  a  Christian  home,  too,  I  trust." 

The  next  day,  the  two  crossed  the  river  at  Cassville 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Turkey,  and  they  were  together  at  Jack- 
sonville August  1,  on  the  occasion  of  the  organization  of 
Mr.  Hill's  first  Iowa  church.     It  was  upon  the  occasion  of 
this  visit  that  Mr.  Salter  wrote: 

"Brother  Hill  has  made  a  good  start;  secured  the  affec- 
tion and  confidence  of  the  community;  for  all  of  which  due 
credit  should  be  given  to  his  amiable,  cheerful,  happy  and 
happy-making  wife . " 

The  answer    from  New  York  in  relation  to  Potosi,  sent 
August  3,  came  to  hand  in  due  time  and  was  as  follows: 
"Rev.  77.  Salter: 
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Dear  Brother:  -  I  lose  no  time  in  saying  that  the  reasons 
which  seem  to  have  influence  with  your  own  mind  in  favor  of 
your  remaining  in  Iowa  seem  sound  and  weighty.     The  'Iowa 
Band'  have  awakened  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  East,  and 
have  a  character  that  is  drawing  around  them  more  and  more 
the  affections  and  confidence  of  the  good,  and  it  is  very 
desirable  that  this  character  should  he  sustained.  There 
would  "be  some  misgiving  in  regard  to  the  results  contemplat- 
ed, if  one  of  your  number  should  return  this  side  of  the 
Mississippi;  the  chain  would  be  broken,  the  charm  in  a  mea- 
sure dispelled,  and  the  brethren  there  would  be  in  danger  of 
being  disheartened;  it  would  be  easier  for  one  and  another 
to  yield  to  discouragement.    You  might  be  more  useful  in 
Wisconsin  at  once ,  but  I  think  it  would  be  in  appearance 
only.    You  have  made  a  good  beginning,  getting  acquainted, 
and  acquiring  influence,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  sup- 
ply your  place.    Wisconsin  can  be  easier  provided  with  mini- 
sters than  Iowa.    You  have  given  yourself  to  that  territory, 
and  I  think  you  had  better  say  to  all  this  side  the  river 
that  you  cannot  come  down  or  over. 

Your  Iowa  brethren  would  all,  I  know,  give  you  this 
counsel,  and,  I  think,  the  disinterested  everywhere  would 
do  the  same.     I  hope  you  will  by  all  means  stay  in  Iowa  and 
lay  the  foundations.    Your  communications  have  all  been  of 
deep  interest  to  us,  and  you  will  ever  have  our  tenderest 
sympathy  and  our  fervent  prayers . 

Yours  truly, 

Milton  Badger,  Secretary." 
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Still  Brother  Salter  was  not  quite  satisfied.    7?e  find 
him  again  in  Platteville,  August  24  and  he  makes  known  to 
Mr.  Stevens,  the  pastor  of  the  church  the  contents  of  the 
letter  from  secretary  Badger.    "Brother  Stevens,"  said  Mr. 
Salter,  "was  much  affected  in  view  of  the  suffering  condition 
of  the  church  at  Potosi;  thought  the  advice  of  the  A.H.M.S. 
injudicious,  and  was  rather  of  the  opinion  that  I  should  go 
notwithstanding. " 

Mr.  Salter  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  oarry  his  answer 
to  the  Potosi  church  in  person.    He  writes  in  his  diary: 
"TCent  to  Potosi  that  afternoon  and  spent  the  Sabbath.  Had 
a  large  congregation  in  the  forenoon,  some  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  church  expressed  much  regret  in  view  of  my  declining 
the  oall,  and  unanimously  and  feelingly  renewed  their  ex- 
pressions of  attachment  to  me  and  of  desire  that  I  might 
"become  pastor  of  the  church." 

Mr.  Salter  was  still  in  doubt  as  the  the  path  of  duty. 
The  next  week  he  went  over  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Mine- 
ral Point  convention  at  Prairie  de  Chien.    Brethren  there, 
among  them  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Lewis,  expressed  their  con- 
viction that  he  ought  to  go  to  Potoei. 

So  anxious  was  Mr.  Salter  about  the  matter  that,  Sept- 
ember 10,  he  made  a  trip  to  Galena  to  consult  Father  Kent. 
Mr.  Kent  inclined  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  secretaries 
at  New  York. 

Mr.  Holbrook  wrote:     "I  hope  you  will  not  see  it  to  be 
your  duty  to  leave  Iowa." 

So  the  matter  was  decided,  and  the  missionary  was  at 


rest;  and  he  knew  that  for  the  present  at  least,  Jackson 
county  was  his  appointed  field,  and  he  was  contented  and 
happy  that  it  should  be  so;  and  new  he  gave  himself  with 
new  energy  and  devotion  to  the  work  in  hand. 

5o  doubt  Mr.  Salter  scon  saw  the  good  hand  of  the  Lord 
in  holding  him  in  Iowa;  and  it  was  not  long  until  he  saw 
that  ILaquoketa  alone  was  worth  at  least  a  dozen  Potosis. 

In  September  he  spent  three  Sundays  in  Dubuque  sup- 
plying for  3rother  Solbrook  who,  as  -*e  hare  seen,  had  gone 
East  to  solicit  funds  for  his  church.    He  came  back  with 
about  £800  aside  from  his  expenses. 

In  September  his  second  report  appears: 

"I  love  to  think  of  your  missionary  churches  ss  one 
great  fold.    The  people  here  are  the  lambs  of  that  flock. 
They  feel  unable  to  do  more  for  the  pastor  you  have  sent 
them  than  to  provide  him  his  living,  but  are  desirous  of 
contributing  something  of  their  poverty  as  a  t hank- off erir.5, 
which  they  intend  to  send  you. 

The  prospects  of  this  field  are  encouraging;  the  atten- 
dance at  meeting  increases  every  month;  the  little  log- 
house  which  we  occupy  at  this  place  is,  cn  pleasant  Sun- 
days, crowded,  and  at  times  some  are  not  able  to  get  in. 
In  different  settlements  are  six  Sabbath  schools,  and  about 
one  hundred  scholars.    I  have  procured  small  libraries  for 
8 one  of  them.    God  in  his  providence  is  now  and  then  send- 
ing a  good  christian  family  among  us.    ?or  such  we  have 
been  praying.    A  large  emigration  is  coming  into  northern 
Iowa  this  year;    The  whole  west  is  such  a  remarkable  country 


as  to  please  everybody,  hence  the  settlers  in  every  part 
of  it  think  that  their  region  is  the  beat  in  all  the 
world.     It  is  so  with  our  people  in  the  northern  part  of 
th  is  territory.     It  will  eventually  be  superior  to  the  south- 
ern part.    7?e  have  here  a  large  emigration  from  Pennsyl- 
vania.   On  Tete  Des  Mcrts  Creek  is  a  settlement  of  Germans, 
many  of  whom  are  Lutherans,  in  whose  houses  I  found  the 
Berman  Bible  translated  by  Martin  Luther.    Some  of  them 
are  beginning  to  learn  English.    I  left  them  some  tracts, 
regretting  that  I  had  none  in  their  native  tongue. 

About  four  miles  from  one  of  my  monthly  appointments 
are  some  wonderful  works  of  the  Almighty  hand,  a  natural 
bridge,  and  the  liaquoketa  cave.    3arly  one  frosty  morning 
in  llarch,  after  an  appointment  on  fhe  evening  previous, 
I  rode  with  a  guide  through  the  woods,  keeping  the  divid- 
ing ridge  between  the  Porks  of  the  Maquoketa  till  near  the 
head  of  Cave  Creek,  when  we  turned  to  the  left,  and  were 
soon  upon  the  bluffs  over  the  cave.    Ihe  bridge  is  an  arch 
of  limestone  rock,  at  the  base  it  is  about  thrity  feet 
long,  the  arch  at  the  centre  is  some  eighteen  feet  high, 
to  which  elevation  the  arch  curves  gradually  from  the 
base.    The  bridge  is  about  12  feet  wide,  and  very  solid 
and  massive,  and  covered  with  a  deep  soil.    Cave  Creek 
passes  under  the  arch.    I  clambered  up  its  sides  and  wal- 
ked over  it,  wondering  at  the  skill  and  power  of  the  great 
Builder  of  heaven  and  earth.    Te  next  turned  our  attention 
to  the  grand  portico  of  the  cave.    Here  the  solid  rock, 
from  a  height  of  some  ninety  feet,  gradually  arches  in- 
wards some  twenty  feet.    At  the  southern  termination  of 
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this  semi-arch  is  the  mouth  of  the  cave;  the  waters  of  the 
creek  were  rushing  rapidly  and  sonorously  within*     It  was 
the  time  of  the  breaking  up  of  winter,  which  made  our 
situation  so  damp  that  we  dared  not  remain  long,  and  be- 
sides we  noticed  a  massive  piece  of  rock,  which  seemed 
to  have  lately  fallen  from  its  old  lodgment  in  the  arch, 
and  which  excited  some  apprehension  of  danger.    Te  entered 
different  parts  of  the  cave  from  other  directions,  and 
saw  several  transparent  pillars  of  ice  of  great  beauty.  I 
had  only  time  to  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  these  various 
wonders,  as  I  had  an  appointment  to  fulfil  that  evening  at 
a  distance  of  twelve  miles.    There  are  also  several  small 
natural  bridges  in  the  vicinity. 

The  continued  freshets  in  the  ilaquoketa  river,  this 
season,  have  interfered  with  my  appointments,  and  the  ex- 
cessive rains  have  made  the  roads  almost  impassable,  so 
that  the  attendance  on  the  means  of  grace  has  been  much 
smaller  than  otherwise  would  have  been  the  case.  Another 
hindrance  arises  from  the  character  of  our  places  for 
meeting,  which  are  generally  very  uncomfortable.     In  one 
settlement  I  made  an  effort  to  have  this  difficulty  ob- 
viated, by  proposing  the  erection  of  a  convenient  meeting- 
house; and  at  one  time  there  seemed  to  be  a  prospect  of 
effecting  this  so  desirable  object.     I  had  the  promise  of 
some  assistance  from  the  churches  in  Dubuque,  and  Salena. 
But  the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  their  want  of  comfort- 
able houses  to  live  in,  and  other  causes,  have  frustrated 
the  accomplishment  of  the  plan,  at  least  until  the  next 
season. 
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A  most  interesting  and  promising  part  of  my  labors  is 
in  connection  with  Sabbath  schools.    3arly  in  the  Spring, 
several  schools  were  formed  and  others  resuscitated.  Three 
small  libraries  of  the  A.S.S.U.  books  were  procured  at  half 
price,  and  a  large  and  beautiful  library  of  the  Mass.  S.S.S. 
publications  were  sent  me  by  the  Congregational  church  in 
Groton,  Mass.    These  toooks  are  now  accomplishing  their  bene- 
volent mission,  in  forming  the  minds  and  influencing  the 
hearts  of  the  community.    The  children  have  generally  read 
more  than  the  old  folk,  chiefly  because  they  have  more  time; 
and  they  talk  of  what  they  read  to  their  parents.    Cn  one 
ocoasion,  as  I  was  preaching  of  the  love  of  the  Savior,  and 
reciting  the  story  of  his  sufferings  and  his  persecutions 
by  wicked  men,  a  little  child  burst  into  tears  and  cried  a- 
loud.    His  parents,  of  less  tender  sensibilities,  wondered 
at  the  cause  of  his  weeping,  and  taking  him  out  of  the  house, 
asked  him  what  he  cried  for.     '0,'  replied  he,  'how  could 
they  treat  that  good  man  so?'    This  answer  of  the  child 
touched  the  heart  of  his  mother,  and  when  I  met  her  several 
week  afterwards,  she  narrated  the  circumstance  to  me." 

In  October  of  this  year  he  attended  the  historic  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Association  at  Brighton.    He  went  on 
horseback  through  Tipton,  Muscatine,  Washington,  etc., 
picking  up  Brothers  Hitchoock  and  Bobbins  on  the  way. 

One  of  the  entires  in  his  diary  respecting  this  meeting, 
is  as  follows: 

"Only  one  half  of  our  Andover  company,  namely,  E.  Adams, 
Lane,  Bobbins,  Spaulding  and  myself,  are  present  here."  He 
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also  writes:  "Resolutions  were  adopted  on  Sabbath  school 
libraries,  slavery,  the  Sabbath,  the  political  duties  of 
Christians ,  the  establishment  of  a  newspaper  (to  advocate 
the  cause  of  honesty,  freedom,  education,  religion,  etc.) 
and  on  the  Bible  cause."  This  paper  was  not  started,  but 
it  is  interesting  to  note  how  early  the  brethren  of  the 
state  were  interested  in  the  establishment  of  a  religious 
newspaper  for  Iowa  and  the  states  adjoining. 

Mr,  Salter  also  reports  that  at  this  meeting  Governor 
Chambers  was  requested  to  introduce  into  Iowa  the  old  New 
England  Thanksgiving;  and  the  brethren  resolved  that  whe- 
ther he  did  this  or  not,  that  they  would  observe  Thanks- 
giving, according  to  the  old  New  England  custom. 

At  this  meeting  too,  as  Mr.  Salter  notes  in  his  diary, 
the  college  association  hears  the  disappointing  report  of 
their  agent,  Asa  Turner,  who  had  been  sent  East  to  raise 
$30,000  to  procure  land  for  the  endowment  of  Iowa  College. 
The  Boston  people  would  not  give  their  sanction  to  a  scheme 
which  smacked  so  much  of  real  estate  speculation.    Again  and 
again  since  that  time  brethren  have  asked  the  question,  or, 
rather,  uttered  the  exclamation,  what  if  Iowa  College  had 
at  that  time  preempted  the  site  of  the  city  of  Independence! 

In  January  of  1845  Mr.  Salter's  third  published  report 
appears  in  the  Home  Missionary: 

"In  the  kind  providence  of  God,  I  am  brought  to  the 
termination  of  my  first  year's  missionary  labor  in  the 
service  of  your  Society.    The  country  is  rapidly  filling 
up,  and  the  necessities  for  missionary  labor  increasing. 
My  congregations  in  the  various  settlements  are  generally 
larger. 
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I  held  a  very  interesting  and  profitable  sacramental 
meeting  with  the  church  at  Andrew ,  on  the  last  Sabbath. 
Six  united  with  the  church  on  profession,  making  its  pres- 
ent number  nineteen.    ~he  members  of  this  church  are  scat- 
tered over  the  county.    Two  of  them  lire  miles  from  town, 
and  the  rest  at  distances  cf  six  and  twelve  miles.  Ihis 
maizes  it  impossible  to  sustain  church  prayer  meetings,  and 
generally  prevents  the  attendance  of  all  the  church  on  the 
Sabbath. 

The  prospects  of  the  church  at  L&quoketa  are  rather 
encouraging.    Te  are  situated  on  a  beautiful  prairie,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  very  extensive  body  of  timber,  and  we 
must  soon  be  surrounded  by  a  large  settlement.    IJy  great  ob- 
ject here  is  to  have  the  foundation  cf  society  laid  urc:: 
the  principles  of  temperance,  virtue,  Sabbath-keeping,  and 
of  the  experimental  religion.    This  prairie  has  never  yet 
been  disgraced  by  a  grocery  for  the  sale  of  liquor,  and  I 
am  endeavoring  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  people ,  that 
it  is  much  easier  now  to  prevent  to  evils  of  intemperanoe , 
than  it  may  be  hereafter  to  remedy  them.    Those  who  have 
not  united  with  our  Temperance  Society  are  a  small  and  un- 
influential  minority. 

I  am  very  much  straitened  in  my  labors  for  the  want  of 
convenient  and  comfortable  places  of  meeting,  both  here  and 
at  Andrew.    Our  people  are  all  living  in  unfinished  houses, 
or  in  small  cabins. 

The  news  has  just  arrived  that  the  lands  in  this  county 
are  to  be  sold  in  January  next.    It  was  unexpected  by  the 
people,  and  they  are  unprepared,  and  impression  having 
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generally  obtained,  that  these  lands  were  connected  with 
the  mineral  reserve,  and  would  not  he  sold  until  Congress 
decided  to  sell  the  mineral  lands.     Our  settlements  are 
thrown  into  considerable  excitement-  hardly  any  thing  else 
is  talked  about. 

The  excitement  will  continue  and  increase  until  the 
sales  are  over.    There  is  but  little  money  in  the  oountry, 
and  many  will  find  difficulty  in  obtaining  enough  to  se- 
cure their  claims.     I  have  dreaded  these  land  sales,  though 
only  for  the  time  being.    I  have  no  doubt,  that  in  the  end, 
they  will  tend  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country." 

Speaking  in  general  of  his  work  at  that  time,  Brother 
Salter  writes  in  his  Sixty  Years:  "Through  the  winter  of 
1844  -  1845,  I  kept  up  my  work  at  Maquoketa  and  Andrew, 
and  in  the  various  settlemente  of  Jackson  county,  holding 
some  revival  meetings,  aided  by  my  brethren,  3.  3.  Turner, 
Emerson,  and  Holbrook,  and  sometimes  aiding  them  in  their 
fields. 

At  Maquoketa,  we  organized  4  temperance  society,  with 
one  hundred  members,  and  kept  the  liquor  traffic  out  of 
the  settlement.    7e  were  not  so  successful  at  Andrew, 
though  a  society  was  organized  there  with  fifty  members." 

In  February  of  1845,  he  visits  3.B.  Turner  at  Cascade, 
and  reports  that  he  "found  him   rejoicing  in  the  conversion 
of  sinners;"  and  he  adds:     "Brother  Turner  oautioned  me 
against  some  blunders  of  rhetoric  and  elocution  into  which 
I  had  fallen." 

In  March  he  visits  Brother  Eolbrook  again,  and  goes  on 
to  Galena  to  give  an  address  on  Education.     There  for  the 
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the  first  time,  March  2,  he  meets  George  F.  Magoun,  and 
gives  his  impression  of  him.    He  writes:     "Made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  George  F.  Magoun,  from  Bath,  Maine,  a 
graduate  of  Bowdoin;  studied  theology  at  Andover  and  Hew 
Haven.    Mr.  Magoun  has  made  himself  well  acquainted  in  the 
cause  of  education;  and  is  enthusiastically  interested  in 
its  advancement;  is  a  man  of  warm,  ardent  feelings,  clear 
understanding,  benevolent  soul,  and  Christian  affections  - 
a  great  addition  to  our  moral  and  religious  influence  in 
this  region.     I  trust  divine  providence  will  open  a  wide 
door  of  usefulness  to  him." 

Here  comes  in  his  fourth  report,  published  in  May  1845, 
as  follows: 

"After  the  people  had  been  in  this  country  in  a  state 
of  constant  excitement,  in  relation  to  the  land  sales 
through  most  of  the  past  quarter,  the  news  unexpectedly 
came,  while  much  of  our  population  was  on  the  road  to  the 
sales,  that  they  were  postponed.    Thus,  we  have  endured  all 
the  evils  connected  with  land  sales,  without  receiving  any 
of  the  benefits.    The  pre-emption  laws  operate  in  many  oases 
very  injuriously  to  old  settlers  on  the  public  lands,  and 
have  opened  the  doors  for  many  oases  of  fraud.    Thile  pro- 
perty is  in  an  uncertain  and  insecure  state,  comparatively 
little  interest  is  felt  in  making  public  improvements. 

Probably  there  have  been  but  few  communities  settled 
on  the  public  lands,  where  a  better  state  of  society  has 
existed  that  we  have  here,  I  speak  of  lands  not  brought 
into  market.    7e  have  a  Lyceum  where  all  the  great  nation- 
al questions  have  been  discussed  this  winter;  a  singing 
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school;  and  -  as  you  wish  to  know  the  whole  condition  of 
things,  I  must  add,  to  the  shame  of  the  settlement  -  a 
dancing  school  taught  "by  a  master  from  New  England.  Death 
has  visited  several  families. 

A  man  distinguished  in  public  life  in  the  territory, 
was  suddenly  called  into  the  eternal  world.    He  had  long 
lived  on  the  frontiers.    He  has  told  me,  that  he  took  the 
census  of  Illinois  when  it  consisted  of  two  counties,  and 
of  about  six  thousand  inhabitants.    He  had  collected  tax- 
es in  that  state  in  peltries." 

We  get  another  glimpse  of  Llr.  Salter's  abundant  mis- 
sionary labors  intthis  entry  in  his  diary  of  Llay  £9.  He 
says:     "Returned  last  night  from  my  tour  around  the  county; 
visited  twenty-five  families." 

In  June  he  took  a  long  trip  to  Michigan  and  then  on  to 
New  York. 

In  Chicago,  on  his  way  to  Detroit  to  attend  a  general 
convention  of  Congregational  and  New  School  Presbyterian 
churches,  he  fell  in  with  Dr.  Robert  Patterson,  pastor  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  of  the  city.    He  characterized 
him  as  "a  man  of  clear,  logical  mind,  but  decided  in  his 
Presbyterian  prejudices."    This  would  not  suit  Mr.  Salter 
at  all.    He  had  little  patience  with  a  strict  sectarian. 

This  Dr.  Patterson  was  a  product  of  our  old  church  and 
community  at  Bethel,  Bond  County,  Illinois , (church  and 
community  started  in  1818)    This  is  where  I  was  born.  Ihile 
I  was  attending  me  almost  savagely  for  being  a  Congregation- 
alist.    He  said  I  had  no  business  to  be  a  Congregationalist; 
and  that  I  was  by  all  my  traditions  and  antecedents,  bound 
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to  "be  a  Presbyterian;  that  I  was  a  prodigal  from  the 
Presbyterian  fold,  and  he  solemnly  adjured  me  to  return 
to  the  bosom  of  the  mother  church. 

Nevertheless  it  should  be  said  that  old  Dr.  Patterson 
-stuck  to  the  old  American  Home  Missionary  Society  which 
had  aided  the  Bethel  church  for  forty  years,  when  nearly 
every  other  Presbyterian  in  the  country  had  forsaken  it; 
and  that  he  stuck  to  the  old  American  Board  to  the  day  of 
his  death.    He  was  for  many,  many  years  one  of  the  corpo- 
rate members  of  this  body. 

On  his  way  east,  Mr.  Salter  stopped  at  Buffalo  to  visit 
in  the  home  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  where  he  and  E.  B.  Turner  had 
been  entertained  on  their  way  out  to  Iowa,  and  where  Bro- 
ther Turner  lost  his  heart  to  Miss  Jane  Brush,  an  inmate 
of  the  home ,  and  she  became  hiar  wife . 

"Arrived  home,"  writes  the  returned  missionary  from  the 
far-distant  west."  Wednesday  A.M.,  July  2;  found  all  well; 
and  desire  to  be  grateful  to  the  Great  Preserver  of  men.'1 

The  purpose  of  his  visit  east  was  not  simply  to  see 
his  people.     It  was  in  part  to  secure  funds  for  the  pro- 
jected academy  at  Maquoketa.    He  writes  of  this  in  his 
Sixty  Years,  as  follows:     "Impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  better  advantages  in  the  cause  of  education  I  secured 
the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Goodenow,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Current 
in  measures  for  the  establishment  of  an  academy  at  Maquo- 
keta.   Mr.  Goodneow  offered  five  acres  of  his  land  on  a 
commanding  site;  others  made  subscriptions  of  material  and 
labor,  and,  contemplating  a  visit  3ast,  I  proposed  to  so- 
licit aid  from  friends  there.    After  attending  a  Presby- 
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terian  and  Congregational  convention  at  Detroit  in  June, 
1845,  I  went  to  New  York  and  Boston,  and  collected  three 
hundred  dollars.    My  brother,  Benjamin  Salter,  was  the 
largest  contributor.    The  academy  was  incorporated  by 
act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  territory,  January 
15,  1846.    The  money  I  collected  was  expended  inthe  pur- 
chase of  brick  and  in  payments  to  the  contractor  (D.  Jones 
of  Dubuque).    The  building  was  completed  in  1848  and  was 
dedicated  with  an  address  by  George  P,  Magoun,  the  pas- 
tor of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Galena.    Mr.  Shaw 
had  previously  written  me,  April  8,  1848: 

'Our  academy  is  completed.     I  wish  you  could  see  it. 
It  is  a  splendid  building,  I  think  much  better  than  you 
expected.     I  think  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall 
add  what  we  contemplated.    My  subscription  is  paid  and 
over.    '.Then  I  signed,  I  did  not  know  any  way  to  pay.  The 
trustees  have  settled  with  LIr.  Jones,  so  the  building  is 
out  of  his  hands.    The  dedication  of  the  academy  will  be 
on  the  4th  of  <Tuly,  next.    I  hope  you  will  be  here  certain. 
Ml*.  Gale  (founder  of  Galesburg,  111.)  and  Mr,  Blanchard 
(president  of  Xnox  College)  will  probably  be  here."  This 
academy  was  in  operation  for  only  a  few  years,  and  then 
the  property  was  turned  over  to  the  public  schools  of 
the  city. 

In  the  fall  of  1845  LIr.  Salter  began  to  feel  that  he 
was  a  fixture  in  Jackson  County,  and  he  began  to  arrange 
for  the  establishment  of  a  home.  Of  this  he  writes  (see 
Memorial,  607): 
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"The  settlement  at  Llaquoket  seemed  the  most  promising 
of  all  in  the  county.     I  "built  a  small  house  there,  and  was 
living  solus  in  it,  expectant  of  a  Lady  Angelica  who  had 
engaged  to  wed  her  life  with  mine,  when  word  came  from  3utl- 
ington  of  the  serious  illness  of  the  pastor  there,  that  he 
had  resigned  his  office,  and  I  was  asked  to  come  and  look  o- 
ver  the  field  and  see  if  I  might  not  be  more  useful  there 
than  in  itinerant  and  scatterd  work.    There  were  some  demur- 
rers.    I  was  told  that  I  had  made  a  good  "beginning  at  IJaquo- 
keta,  and  had  better  stay;  that  Burlington  was  a  difficult 
field,  and  needed  an  older  and  stronger  man.    3ut  I  ventured 
to  see  for  myself,  and  made  a  wintry  journey  in  February 
1846,  and  preached  for  the  first  time  here  on  the  first 
day  of  Uarch,  in  a  rented  hall,  over  a  store  on  Lain  Street, 
near  Columbia  street.     I  was  kindly  received,  and  got  a 
favorable  impression  of  things." 

Mr.  Salter  writes  of  the  same  event  in  his  Sixty  Yeara, 
as  follows:     "I  now  felt  somewhat  encouraged  in  my  work,  and 
looking  forward  to  making  a  home,  I  built  a  little  frame 
house  on  a  gentle  rise  of  land,  south  of  Mr.  Shaw's  house, 
and  moved  into  it.     I  was  there  enjoying  such  opportunity 
as  I  had  not  had  previously,  for  retirement  and  study, 
with  my  books  conveniently  arranged,  and  was  especially 
enjoying  a  new  book  I  had  purchased  in  New  York,  The' life 
and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Arnold,  when  word  came  of  the 
serious  and  probably  fatal  illness  of  the  pastor  at  Bur- 
lington, and  that  he  had  resigned  his  office  and  I  was  re- 
quested to  come  there.     I  made  the  journey  in  February  and 
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and  was  delayed  in  crossing  Iowa  P.iver  by  running  ice.  I 
found  ray  brother,  Horace  Hutchinson,  near  the  end  of  his 
days.    Te  had  come  tc  the  territory  together.    He  was  then 
in  vigorous  health,  ardent  in  his  work,  his  life  full  of 
promise.    Sow  his  countenance  was  changed  and  it  fell  to 
me  to  close  his  eyes  in  death.    Brother  Hobbins  came  from 
Uuscatine  and  preached  at  the  funeral  service  which  was 
held  in  'Old  Zion'  Church. 

After  spending  three  weeks  with  the  church  in  Turlington, 
they  invited  me  to  become  their  minister.    Returning  to 
Jackson  County  I  reviewed  the  situation,  and,  not  without 
reluctance  to  leave  my  friends  there,  I  accepted  the  in- 
vitation from  3urlington  which  the  IJissicnary  Society  ap- 
proved.    I  had  preached  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  ser- 
mons in  Jackson  bounty,  one  hundred  of  them  in  the  sod- 
covered  schoolhouse  in  Uaquoketa,  forty  at  Andrew,  and 
one  hundred  eighty-six  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  I 
now  preached  farewell  sermons  at  Andrew  and  Maquoketa, 
and  early  in  April  removed  to  Burlington,  'not  knowing 
the  things  that  should  befall  me  there . ' " 

The  call  was  dated  March  16,  1846,  and  was  as  follows: 
"Rev,  William  Salter :- 

Dear  Sir: — At  a  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Church 
and  Society  of  3urlington,  held  at  the  usual  place  of  wor- 
ship on  Sabbath  afternoon,  Jiarch  15,  1845,  it  was  'Resol- 
ved, That  the  Church  and  Society  invite  the  Rev.  TTilliam 
Salter  to  become  the  Pastor  of  the  Church.' 

The  undersigned  were  then  appointed  a  Committee  to 
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wait  upon  you  and  ascertain  whether  you  will  consent  to 
become  their  Pastor,  and  to  extend  to  you  the  invitation 
above  expressed.     It  affords  us  pleasure  to  he  able  to 
state  that  all  the  members  of  the  Church  and  of  the  So- 
ciety also,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  are  cor- 
dially united  in  this  important  matter,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  you  can  make  it  consistent  with  your  own  happiness 
and  views  of  duty  to  come  and  labor  among  us. 
In  behalf  of  the  Church  and  Society, 

Truly  yours , 

William  St  Starr, 

Albert  S.  Shackford, 

S.  S.  Hansom, 


Committee . " 


Being  settled  in  a  good  parish  -  though  the  membership 
was  only  fifty,  and  as  yet  there  was  no  house  of  worship  - 
was  it  not  time  for  the  young  missionary  to  establish  the 
home  of  which  he  had  been  fondly  dreaming  for  so  long,  for 
months,  perhaps  for  years? 

The  name  given  to  his  "Lady  Angelica"  by  her  parents  at 
the  time  of  her  birth,  was  ilary  A.  Mackintire.    Her  home 
was  at  Charlestonn,  Ilass. 

Dr.  Eill  tells  of  their  courtship  and  marriage  and  of 
their  happy  life  together  for  forty-seven  years.  "Their 
courtship,"  he  says,  "was  an  extremely  happy  one.  The 
course  of  true  love  in  this  exceptional  case  seems  to  have 
run  smooth.    They  met  first  during  the  summer  Dr.  Salter 
left  for  the  West,  1843.    They  became  engaged  during  his 
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visit  to  Chariest own,  Llass.,  her  home  during  the  summer  of 
1845.  They  were  married  in  the  ITinthrop  church  at  Charles- 
town  at  noon,  August  25,  1846,  the  year  Dr.  Salter  went  to 
Burlington;  and  Dr.  Hill  goes  on  to  give  a  glowing  tribute 
to  the  many  virtues  of  the  bride,  and  wife  and  mother  that 
were  to  be. 

But  Dr.  Salter  himself  can  best  describe  her  eminent 
character,  and  tell  of  her  life  of  usefulness  in  the  world. 

On  the  forty-seventh  anniversary  of  their  marriage,  in 
a  public  discourse,  he  says: 

"Our  acquaintance  commenced  half  a  century  ago  this 
summer,  when  she  was  in  her  19th  year  -  that  period  of  life 
when  the  heart  beats  high  with  hope  and  fond  anticipation, 
and  nothing  seems  hard  or  impossible  to  youthful  zeal  and 
endeavor.    The  care  and  training  of  a  pious  home,  the  cul- 
ture of  good  schools,  both  private  and  public,  and  the  spi- 
rit of  Christian  activity  and  enterprise  in  the  church  of 
which  she  became  a  member  in  her  sixteenth  year,  had  formed 
her  character  to  a  superior  measure  of  intelligence,  and 
given  her  an  enlarged  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  the  progress  of  human  society,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  world.    That  life  had  a  mission  of  use- 
fulness and  service  for  every  person  who  would  seek  and 
pursue  it  -  that  life  might  be  clothed  with  a  rich  mean- 
ing and  with  a  serene  satisfaction  beyond  the  dreams  of 
youthful  romance  by  a  simple  devotion  to  the  duties  of  one's 
place  and  sphere,  was  a  thought  imbedded  and  ingrained 
with  religious  conviction  in  her  mind. 

She  had  inherited  the  sentiment  from  her  ancestors  and 
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"believed  that  the  Godhead's  most  "benignant  grace  comes  with 
devotion  to  the  right,  the  true  and  the  good;  that  pleasure 
true  and  lasting  is  only  virtue's  gayer  name. 

The  planting  of  education  and  religion  in  the  west  -  in 
the  new  states  and  territories  -  was  at  that  period  engaging 
the  special  attention  of  Christian  people.    The  territory 
of  Iowa  was  then  the  latest  that,  had  "been  organized,  al- 
though upon  the  outskirts  of  civilization."    The  opening  of 
Christian  work  in  other  parts  of  the  world  were  not  hid  from 
her.    A  venerable  Nestorian  bishop  told  her  of  his  ancient 
people  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  and  plead  for  their  better  in- 
struction in  the  right  ways  of  the  Lord.    The  claim  from 
India  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  were  spread  out  before 
her  as  some  of  her  friends  were  seeking  their  life  mission 
in  those  far  away  lands.    And  the  question  also  arose  whe- 
ther there  was  not  work  enough  for  Christ  yet  remaining  to 
be  done  in  the  New  England  home  land  to  employ  the  highest 
measure  of  devotion. 

"There  were  prayerful  hours  for  divine  guidance  and 
protection  until  it  came  about  in  the  order  of  a  gracious 
providence  that  the  question  was  settled  in  favor  of  the 
territory  of  Iowa  as  a  field  for  life's  work,  and  on 
the  25th  day  of  August,  1846,  she  joined  her  heart  and  hand 
to  a  humble  laborer  in  this  field,  and  thenceforth  she  pur- 
sued her  mission  with  uniform  constancy  and  devotion  for 
nearly  forty-seven  years  in  the  home  she  made,  and  in  the 
church,  and  in  this  city,  always  intent  to  promote  and  dif- 
fuse the  grace  of  salvation,  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and 
whatever  things  tend  to  ennoble  and  bless  the  world." 
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The  beginnings  of  Mr.  Salter's  pastorate  at  Burlington 
are  well  set  forth  in  his  reports  to  the  Home  Missionary 
Society.    The  first  is  found  in  the  February  issue  of  1847, 
and  is  as  follows: 

"The  services  of  the  Sabbath  have  been  generally  well 
attended.    The  weekly  prayer  meeting  has  been  statedly  sus- 
tained, and  our  Sabbath  school  has  been  as  large  as  could 
be  accomodated  in  our  place  of  worship.    An  infant  class 
of  seventy  small  children  has  been  established  and  sustained 
with  interest.    God  has  smiled  upon  our  effort  to  erect  a 
house  for  his  worship,  and  its  walls  have  gone  up,  and  we 
are  now  permitted  to  indulge  the  prospect  of  soon  dedica- 
ting it  to  the  Almighty,  and  of  going  from  one  Sabbath  to 
another  to  pay  our  vows  in  its  courts. 

But  while  the  hand  of  the  Lord  has  thus  been  over  us 
for  good,  its  chastisements  have  at  the  same  time  not  been 
withheld.    We  have  been  visited  with  the  rod.    Two  members 
of  the  church  have  been  called  into  the  eternal  world. 

Deacon  Albert  S.  Shackford  deserves  an  honored  place 
among  the  memorials  of  the  good.    Few  laymen  of  his  years 
acquire  such  maturity  and  consistency  of  christian  charac- 
ter as  he  possessed.    His  piety  was  intelligent,  devoted  and 
steadfast.    Though  nurtured  under  other  views  of  religion 
than  ours,  he  became  an  humble  believer  in  the  truth  as 
we  hold  it  in  Jesus,  and  in  an  uncommonly  well  ordered  life 
he  illustrated  the  excellency  and  the  power  of  our  faith. 
He  came  to  Burlington  in  1843,  and  immediately  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  church.    As  one  of  our  dea- 
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cons,  and  as  superintendent  of  our  Sabbath  school,  he  was 
unwearied  in  every  good  word  and  work.    Our  church  had  the 
warmest  place  in  his  affections.    He  preferred  it  above 
his  chief  joy.    Other  and  more  pleasant  relations  in  busi- 
ness than  those  he  was  here  connected  with  called  him  else- 
where, but  he  could  not  leave  this  church.    He  desired  to 
live  for  its  prosperity.    And  though  his  efforts  in  its 
behalf  vrore  upon  his  health,  the  sacrifice  was  cheerfully 
made ,  as  he  felt  that  the  cause  of  establishing  the  Re- 
deemer' s  kingdom  in  this  infant  but  growing  city,  was  wor- 
thy of  labor  and  suffering. 

Mr.  Shackford  enjoyed  in  a  very  high  degree  the  confi- 
dence of  our  church  and  of  this  whole  oommunity,  and  now 
that  he  is  taken  from  us  we  more  fully  realize  the  great- 
ness and  the  value  of  his  services.    He  died  while  on  a 
journey  to  New  England,  in  Auburn,  New  York,  ont  the  17th 
of  August,  after  a  brief  illness,  aged  twenty-seven  years. 
Unhappily  his  disease  impaired  his  consciousness  most  of 
the  time  during  the  last  days  of  his  life,  so  that  only 
occasionally  could  he  answer  any  question,  and  then  it 
would  be  merely  with  a  smile,  or  with  a  momentary  kindling 
up  of  life  and  expression  in  his  fine  black  eyes.  But 
death  found  him  prepared  for  his  great  change.    He  has  now 
entered  upon  his  everlasting  rest.    We  mourn  only  for  our- 
selves.   £his  church  is  stricken  in  the  dust  by  this 
grievous  affliction.     Such  laymen  in  a  new  country  are 
few.    Our  departed  brother  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
efforts  of  your  Society  to  establish  the  Gospel  in  Iowa. 
Many  of  your  missionaries  have  found  in  him  a  good  coun- 
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sellor  and  a  kind  friend.    May  his  mantle  fall  upon  the 
young  men  in  all  our  churches  1" 

The  church  building  spoken  of  in  the  report  was  dedi- 
cated before  the  report  is  published.    The  date  of  dedica- 
tion was  December  29,  1846. 

In  his  next  report  (March  '47),  Mr.  Salter  gives  an 
account  of  the  dedication  and  of  the  installation  ser- 
vices: 

"We  have  bean  encouraged  during  the  last  quarter  by  the 
completion  of  our  house  of  worship,  and  its  dedication, 
to  the  services  of  Almighty  God.     It  is  now  nearly  four 
years  since  the  foundations  of  this  house  were  laid.  In 
the  meanwhile,  varied  feelings  of  hope,  anxiety,  and  des- 
pair have  at  times  filled  the  breasts  of  the  church,  and 
taunts  and  reproaches  have  reached  us  from  the  world.  We 
have  often  been  cast  down,  so  that  we  feel  we  may  now  say, 
'If  it  had  not  been  the  Lord  who  was  on  our  side,  when  men 
rose  up  against  us ,  then  the  proud  waters  had  gone  over  our 
soul.1    By  the  completion  of  our  house,  which  is  a  very 
neat  and  pleasant  building,  and  eligibly  situated,  our 
cause  is  placed  upon  a  firmer  and  more  promising  founda- 
tion, our  facilities  for  bringing  the  Gospel  to  bear  upon 
the  community  are  increased,  and  in  this  way  I  have  en- 
deavored to  make  the  Church  realize  that  our  responsibi- 
lities are  greatly  augmented. 

I  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  and  society  on 
the  30th  of  December.    The  exercises  on  this  occasion  were 
extremely  interesting,  and  a  good  impression  seems  to  have 
made  by  them  upon  the  community.    My  congregation  has  some 
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house,  but  still  theee  are  many  vacant  seats.    It  seems 
hard  to  secure  for  the  Gospel  any  abiding  lodgment  in 
men's  hearts  here,    Many  of  the  leading  influences  in  so- 
ciety being  unfriendly,  any  good  impressions  that  are  made, 
are  soon  counteracted,  and  generally  continue  but  for  a 
little  time. 

T7e  are  now  making  an  effort  to  advance  the  cause  of 
temperance ,  which  until  lately  has  been  losing  ground 
among  us.    At  a  recent  meeting  it  was  stated  by  the  pre- 
sident of  one  temperance  society  that  v10,000  had  been 
spent  the  last  year  for  intoxicating  liquors  in  this  town. 
It  has  also  been  publicly  stated,  that  one  half  of  our 
male  population  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  are  in  the 
habit  of  drinking.    The  feeling  is  nearly  universal  that 
there  must  be  a  reformation.    77e  have  petitioned  our  legi- 
slature for  a  law  to  submit  the  question  of  'license  or  no 
license'  to  the  people  in  their  primary  assemblies,  and 
have  some  hope  of  success  in  procuring  such  a  law. 

The  longer  I  live  in  the   Test ,  and  the  more  opportuni- 
ties I  have  for  observing  the  results  of  other  schemes  for 
benefitting  the  country,  the  more  deeply  do  I  feel  the 
transcendent  importance  of  prosecuting  vigorously,  and  on 
a  large  scale,  the  labors  of  the  A.H.LI.S.    How  are  we  be- 
ing mortified  for  all  the  reliance  we  have  placed  upon  the 
advancing  spirit  of  the  age,  upon  free  institutions,  and 
upon  good  government?    What  will  all  these  be  but  so  many 
scourges  to  lay  waste  our  heritage,  unless  our  religion 
comes  to  the  rescue,  and  sets  back  the  tide  of  evils  which 
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threaten  to  overwhelm  us?    I  feel  assured  that  we  mast  have 
a  higher  standard  of  ministerial  character,  (and  all  the 
2ast  should  understand  that  your  Society  is  giving  this 
to  us,)    and  more  ministers,  in  order  to  establish  the 
Sospel  and  maintain  a  hold  for  it  here." 

Before  the  decade  of  the  forties  closed,  there  718.3  an- 
other short  communication  from  the  missionary  (ISay  '49) 
reporting  a  revival  in  his  parish.    He  write: 

"During  the  last  month,  we  have  enjoyed  a  refreshing 
from  the  divine  presence.    Sod  has  been  among  us,  awaking 
the  thoughtless,  and  leading  many  to  attend  to  the  things 
that  belong  to  their  everlasting  peace.    During  this  time, 
a  far  deeper  interest  has  been  felt  throughout  the  com- 
munity on  the  subject  of  religion,  than  I  have  ever  be- 
fore seen.     Some  twenty  persons  have  expressed  their  de- 
termination to  be  the  Lord's.    Several  of  these  are  heads 
of  families,  and  have  already  erected  family  altars.  Some 
of  the  clergymen  of  the  place  have  co-operated  in  the 
meetings  to  our  mutual  comfort  and  advantage." 

This  is  Ur.  Salter's  last  report  of  missionary  labors 
to  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  for  the  church  had  come  to 
self-support.    His  last  commission  expired  April  12,  1848, 
so  that  he  was  a  home  missionary  for  a  little  less  than 
five  years.    He  was  the  first  of  the  3and  to  organise  a 
church,  and  the  first  to  bring  a  church  to  self-support. 

The  church  was  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Society  - 
counting  in  the  Presbyterian  period  of  its  developement 
(1656-1845)  -  for  an  even  decade;  and,  according  to  fig- 
ures furnished  by  Ephraim  Adams,  received  aid  to  the  a- 
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mount  of  $2,050.    The  church  from  first  to  last  -  1838- 
1S1E  -  has  put  back  into  the  treasury  of  the  Society,  the 
goodly  sum  of  v'15,176.46. 

Speaking  of  the  "benefactions  of  home  missions  in  his 
sixtieth  anniversary  sermon,  Dr.  Salter  says: 

nI  came  to  the  territory  in  1843  under  a  great  charity 
which  was  essentially  opposed  to  the  denominational  or 
sectarian  spirit  and  aided  self-governed  and  not  priest- 
governed  churches,  caring  not  what  regulations  and  arran- 
gements or  denominational  standards  might  be  adopted  by 
any  particular  congregations.    Under  that  charity  I  la- 
bored in  Jackson  county  until  called  here,  in  April,  1846, 
where  that  charity  still  contributed  for  two  years  to  my 
support  as  minister  of  this  church  and  society. 

Iowa  has  great  and  increasing  reason  to  be  grateful 
for  the  open  hand  and  warm  heart  shown  in  Home  Llissions." 

Probably  the  revival  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Salter  in  his 
last  report  had  something  to  do  with  bringing  the  church 
to  self-support.    By  the  ingathering  of  fifty  to  member- 
ship that  year,  the  church  membership  was  nearly  doubled, 
the  Uinutes  of  1650  reporting  a  membership  of  103. 

So  the  Opening  of  the  new  decade  finds  LIr.  Salter  well 
established  in  a  comfortable,  happy  home,  with  a  self-sup- 
porting church,  a  fair  salary  for  the  time,  one  of  the  best 
Congregational  meeting-houses  in  the  state  (for  Iowa  was 
no  longer  a  territory) ,  and  a  congregation  made  up  of  a 
remarkable  group  of  people,  several  of  them  men  coming  in- 
to great  influence  in  the  state  and  in  the  nation. 
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Dr.  Salter  in  part  made  Burlington  and  the  church,  "but 
the  church  and  the  city  had  a  good  deal  to  do  in  the  making 
of  Dr.  Salter.    Sometimes  "the  occasion  makes  the  orator." 

In  1850  Dr.  Salter  had  not  yet  built  his  house  on  South 
Hill.    That  came  two  years  later.     Of  this  he  says: 

"In  1852  I  "built  the  house  in  which  I  have  resided  for 
fifty-five  years.    Sy  friends  told  me  that  it  was  too  far 
away.    Host  of  them  lived  on  the  streets  near  the  river.  I 
wanted  a  higher  elevation  and  a  more  salubrious  air,  and  as 
well  to  have  a  garden  and  orchard  and  keep  a  horse.  There 
I  have  looked  up  to  the  great  heavens,  the  orb  of  day  rising 
in  the  east,  and  upon  a  thousand  brilliant  sunsets  in  the  w 
west . " 

Of  course  a  man  so  prosperous  as  was  Mr.  Salter  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifties,  would  begin  to  come  into  promin- 
ence in  the  denomination  to  which  he  belonged. 

In  1850  for  the  first  time  Mr.  Salter  was  moderator  of 
the  General  Association;  and  in  1854  he  preached  the  asso- 
oiational  sermon;  and  was  again  moderator  in  1858. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  Iowa  College  and  was  on  its  3oard  for  Trustees  for  many 
years;  and  Denmark  Academy  could  scarcely  have  lived  at  all 
without  him  in  the  early  days. 

Dr.  Hill  in  his  Memorial,  says:     "Dr.  Salter  ?7as  a  chief 
factor  in  founding  its  (Denmark's)  famous  academy,  which 
has  become  the  mother  of  good  citizens,  teachers,  ministers, 
missionaries  and  reformers.    To  say  that  he  was  a  trustee 
does  not  necessarily  carry  a  tithe  of  the  truth.    He  was 
an  adviser,  a  helper,  a  staunch  and  devoted  friend."  He 
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was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1854. 

In  1855  Mr.  Salter  sends  another  communication  to  the 
Home  Missionary  Society,   (see  January  issue)  not  reporting 
his  own  work  however,  but  the  closing  of  the  work  of  one 
of  the  missionaries  of  the  Society  -  Rev.  E. A. C.Woods. 
The  communication  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"I  returned  last  night  from  attending  the  funeral  of 
Rev.  E.G. A. Woods,  your  late  beloved  missionary  at  'Tapello , 
louisa  Co.    He  died  on  Saturday  evening,  the  4th  inst., 
after  a  lingering  illness  of  more  than  two  months.  His 
first  disease  was  typhoid  fever,  which  terminated  in  he- 
morrhage of  the  bowels.    He  had  several  relapses,  and  the 
hopes  of  his  friends  for  his  recovery  frequently  alternated 
with  apprehensions  and  fears.    He  had  cast  in  his  lot  with 
us,  with  large  plans  of  life-long  usefulness.    He  had  laid 
a  broad  foundation,  by  careful  study  and  varied  acquisi- 
tions, for  efficiency  and  success  in  the  work  of  the  mini- 
stry.   He  had  found  an  interesting  and  promising  field  of 
labor,  and  an  affectionate  and  appreciating  people.  His 
heart  was  in  his  work;  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  it.  For 
a  time,  therefore,  his  friends  could  hardly  bring  them- 
selves to  think  of  his  death  as  even  possible.     It  seems  as 
though  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  had  placed  him  in  the 
very  field  of  labor  for  which  he"  was  qualified,  and  which 
it  was  designed  that  he  should  long  occupy  and  cultivate. 
Three  days  before  his  death,  I  had  a  long  conversation 
with  him,  and  he  spoke  of  his  hopes  and  plans  of  labor  in 
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the  future,    On  that  day  his  church  was  dedicated,  which, 
hut  for  his  sickness,  would  have  been  a  joyful  occasion. 
Though  he  lay  on  a  "bed  of  languishing,  we  still  flattered 
ourselves  that  he  would  soon  he  "better.    That  night,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  change,  and  gradually  the  sands  of  life 
ran  out,  until  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.    The  last  day  of 
his  life,  he  was  a  great  sufferer,  hut  lay  in  an  uncon- 
scious state.     In  the  conversations  I  had  with  him,  he 
expressed  humble  resignation  to  the  divine  will,  and  sim- 
ple confidence  in  the  Redeemer.    To  the  inquiry  Tfhether  he 
regretted  having  come  to  the  West,  he  answered  that  he 
did  not. 

During  his  sickness,  Mr.  Woods  enjoyed  the  kindest 
attentions  of  his  church,  and  of  the  good  people  of  7apel- 
lo  generally.    He  had  gained  a  large  place  in  all  their 
hearts.    By  his  life,  as  well  as  by  his  preachings,  he  had 
proclaimed  to  them  the  holy  and  benevolent  principles  of 
the  Gospel.    At  the  funeral,  therefore,  nearly  the  whole 
village  were  mourners.    A  large  concourse  attended  his  re- 
mains to  the  grave,  where  we  sang  the  hymn,- 
'Unvail  thy  bosom,  faithful  tomb, 
Take  this  new  treasure  to  thy  trust . ' 

Mr.  Woods  possessed  those  substantial  qualities,  which 
are  nowhere  more  needful  than  in  the  Tfest  for  success  in  the 
pastoral  office.     He  was  an  excellent  man  for  setting  'in 
order  the  things  that  are  wanting,'  and  for  building  up  a 
church  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  making  them  faithful  in 
every  good  work.    Liay  his  mantle  fall  upon  some  young  can- 
didate for  the  sacred  office,  whom  you  may  send  out  among 
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us  to  fill  his  place!    It  is  a  great  trial  of  faith  to 
see  a  minister  of  so  much  promise,  cut  down  in  the  morn- 
ing of  his  days.    Mr,  Woods  was  thirty  years  old  in  Sept- 
ember last.     It  is  hard  for  us,  for  his  church,  and  for 
his  bereaved  widow,  that  we  are  to  see  him  no  more,  in 
time.    As  for  himself,  what  comfort  there  is  in  the 
thought,  that  his  best  preparations  for  usefulness  on 
earth  are  not  wasted  and  lost ,  but  are  only  transferred 
to  higher  employments  in  the  city  of  God,  above1, 

Mrs.  TToods  bears  her  affliction  with  christian  re- 
signation.   She  is  greatly  endeared  to  the  people  of  Wa- 
pello.   She  has  not  yet  concluded  what  course  to  take 
for  the  future." 

It  was  a  considerable  part  of  Mr.  Salter's  mission  in 
the  world  to  minister  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  the 
dying,  and  to  comfort  those  in  sorrow.    His  obituaries,  I 
think,  even  outnumbered  those  of  Brother  Ephraim  Adams. 

In  this  year  1855  Governor  Grimes  gives  a  little  side 
light  view  of  the  character  of  his  young  pastor  and  the 
political  complexion  of  the  time,  as  he  writes:  "Four 
years  ago  Mr.  Salter  and  myself,  and  not  to  exceed  three 
others  in  this  town,  were  the  only  men  who  dared  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  in  opposition  to  the  liugitive  Slave  Law; 
and  because  we  did  express  such  an  opinion,  we  were  de- 
nounced like  a  pack  of  pick-pockets.    How  two  thirds  of  the 
reading  and  reflecting  people  agree  with  me  in  my  debaters 
on  that  law." 

It  may  be  said  that  in  this  decade  Mr.  Salter  began  his 
literary  career.     Cf  course  it  is  not  strictly  true,  for  he 
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"began  his  literary  career  in  the  University,  and  he  cont- 
inued it  in  the  Theological  Seminary.     In  the  seminary  he 
showed  the  direction  of  his  literary  tastes  as  he  said 
"My  studies  were  largely  historical.    The  library  was  of 
immense  advantage  to  me".    Writing  the  first  sermon  was  a 
literary  effort.    Sermons  such  as  he  produced  were  literary 
productions;  but  now  in  the  fifties,  he  began  to  write  for 
publication,  or  rather,  the  productions  of  his  brain 
and  heart  and  pen,  were  demanded  for  publication. 

In  1851  Salter's  Memorial  of  that  distinguished  citi- 
zen of  Burlington  and  of  Iowa,  James  G.  Edwards,  founder 
of  the  Eawkeye,  was  published. 

In  1855  his  Berrnon  on  "Some  Objections  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament; their  Origin  and  Explanation"  was  published.  This 
sermon  undoubtedly  gives  Mr.  Salter  a  place  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Higher  Critics. 

In  1858  he  preached  a  sermon  on  "The  Progress  of  Reli- 
gion in  Iowa  for  Twenty-five  Years"  which  was  published. 

Dr.  Hill  says:     "Dr.  Salter's  vocation  was  the  minis- 
try; his  avocation  was  history." 

Dr.  Salter's  own  putting  of  the  matter  on  his  eighty- 
sixth  birthday,  was  as  follows:     "I  took  up  my  work  here  on 
the  12th  of  April,  and  by  the  exceeding  divine  goodness  I 
have  continued  here  to  this  day  the  ministry  which  I  re- 
ceived of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace 
of  God.     I  have  never  swerved  from  this  purpose,  while  I 
have  thought  it  accordant  therewith  to  devote  some  time  to 
literary  and  historical  studies  which  show  the  influence  of 
Christianity  in  bettering  the  character  and  condition  of 
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mankind  in  different  departments  of  the  world's  affairs. 
I  have  discoursed  upon  the  great  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions of  the  last  sixty  years  as  new  evidences  of  the  di 
vine  wisdom  and  goodness  in  the  nature  of  things." 


The  sixties  opened  auspiciously  at  Burlington.  The 
town,  always  one  of  the  leading  towns  of  Iowa,  was  prosper- 
ous.   The  church  had  a  membership  of  173;  the  congregations 
were  large ,  and  made  up  largely  of  men  of  influence  in-  the 
community  and  in  the  State;  and  all  were  united  in  their 
loyalty  to  their  pastor. 

There  was  one  dark  shadow  over  the  whole  land  -  the 
"growing  animosity  between  the  north  and  the  south  on  ac- 
count of  the  institution  of  slavery.    Lincoln  and  Douglas 
had  been  in  Burlington  in  1858.    Everybody  was  ranging  him- 
sel  upon  one  side  or  the  other;  "the  irrepressable  conflict" 
was  coming  on. 

Mr.  Salter  and  his  associates  fell  the  peril  of  the  na- 
tion, and  foresaw  the  impending  crisis  -  but  as  yet  all  was 
"quiet  on  the  rotomau"  and  on  the  Mississippi. 

In  1860  through  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  his  people, 
Mr.  Salter  spent  several  months  abroad,  making  a  specialty 
of  England  and  Italy.    He  has  left  us  a  record  of  his  Eng- 
lish and  Italian  experiences  in  his  Reminiscences,  publish- 
ed in  his  Sixty  Years.    Of  his  travels  in  general,  he  writes: 

"Three  times  I  have  been  granted  leave  of  absence  to  vi- 
sit Europe.    I  sailed  up  and  down  on  the  Thames,  and  parts 
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of  the  Rhine,  crossed  the  Danube,  sailed  upon  the  lakes  of 
Switzerland,  visited  its  chief  cities,  stood  upon  its  gla- 
ciers under  the  towering  mountains;  sailed  upon  the  Medit- 
erranean; visited  Florence  and  Rome;  St.  Peter's  and  the 
Vatican  library;  also  the  royal  libraries  in  Paris  and 
Berlin,  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford ,.  and  the  British  Museum  in 
London.    In  one  voyage  home  I  suffered  shipwreck,  and  was 
expecting  to  sink  beneath  the  waves  when  the  little  brig 
Minnie  Schiffer,  from  Malaga,  appeared  for  our  rescue, 
and  brought  six  hundred  souls  safe  to  port." 

When  he  returned  from  his  European  tour  late  in  1860, 
the  "irrepressable  conflict"  was  nearing  a  crisis. 

There  was  no  question  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Bur- 
lington pastor  in  this  conflict. 

In  his  autobiography,  published  in  Br.  Hill's  Memorial, 
he  says: 

"In  the  civil  war,  much  as  I  deplored  all  war,  I  stood 
resolutely  by  President  Lincoln  and  the  Union.    I  carried 
my  ministry  to  the  sick  and  wounded  and  dying  in  many  hos- 
pitals in  Tennessee  and  Georgia.    After  looking  down  from 
Vining  station  upon  the  battle  in  which  General  McPherson 
was  killed,  I  visited  the  wounded  and  dying,  both  Confe- 
derate and  Union,  who  were  brought  into  the  field  hospitals. 
I  saw  the  movement  of  Sherman's  army  before  Atlanta  from 
left  to  right,  and  General  Corse  took  me  upon  the  ground 
where  a  hundred  Confederates  were  lying  dead,  mowed  down 
in  a  furious  assault  upon  his  breastworks,  their  bodies 
swarming  with  flies  in  the  sultry  August  air.  Sickened 
with  such  sights,  and  with  my  hospital  work,  I  now  returned 
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home  wearied  and  worn,  and  it  was  a  month  before  I  could 
be  about  again."    Mr.  Salter  has  left  a  more  extended 
account  of  this  southern  trip  in  his  Sixty  Years,  pages 
302-310. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  fluctuation  in  the  membership 
of  the  church  from  1861  to  1865,  and  the  absentee  list  was 
large,  but  in  the  church  year  ('63-' 64)  there  was  an  in- 
gathering of  twenty-nine:  and  the  Minutes  of  1865  record 
a  membership  of  189  -  a  gain  of  thirty-five  during  the  war. 

During  the  war  time  Mr.  Salter  was  still  more  than  ever 
busy  with  his  pen  as  well  as  with  his  tongue  and  hand. 

January  4,  '61,  he  preached  a  Past  Day  Sermon  on  "Our 
National  Sins  and  Impending  Calamities"  which  was  published. 
In  1862  he  preached  at  Otturawa  a  sermon  on  The  Death  of  the 
Soldiers  of  the  Republic,  with  special  reference  to  the 
death  of  Capt.  C .C .Cloutman,  which  was  also  published. 

In  1863  there  was  an  article  from  his  pen  on  the  Great 
Rebellion  in  the  Light  of  Christianity. 

In  1863,  also,  he  edited  the  Letters  of  Ada  R.  Parker. 

His  discourse  on  the  death  of  Lincoln  in  April  '65  was 
published.     In  1867  his  sermon  on  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  Benjamin  Spaulding  was  published. 

In  the  same  year,  '67,  he  prepared  for  his  church,  and 
others  that  might  care  for  it,  a  hymn  book  containing  seven 
hundred  and  ten  hymns,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  tunes.  The 
best  hymns  and  tunes  to  be  found  in  all  the  books  in  this 
little  volume.     I  have,  however,  a  grouch  against  this  book. 
It  first  discovered  to  me  the  fact  that  I  was  advancing  in 
age.    The  print  was  fine.     In  1883  I  was  supplying  a  Sunday 
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for  Dr.  Salter.    I  rose  to  announce  a  hymn,  and  started 
to  read  the  first  verse,  and  found  that  I  had  no  eyes  to 
see.     I  knew  the  first  stanza  and  repeated  that,  and  then 
said,  "Please  sing  without  further  reading."    I  soon  took 
to  glasses,  and  have  always  associated  my  glasses  with  Dr. 
Salter's  hymn  book. 

In  March  of  1863  there  came  to  the  Salter  household 
their  first  great  sorrow. 

"One  of  the  brethren,"  in  "Notes  By  the  Way"  tells  the 
sad  story: 

"Smiles  and  tears.    How  strangely  are  they  alternated 
and  mingled  in  this  worldl    In  what  quick  succession,  too. 

I  was  sitting  at  the  family  table  of  our  beloved  brother 
Salter,  a  few  mornings  since,  and  all  but  one  -  the  eldest 
son  -  were  happily  and  joyously  partaking  of  the  morning 
meal.    The  youngest  -  the  twin  brothers  of  fifteen  months  - 
were  occupying  their  wonted  places  in  high  chairs,  the  one 
at  the  left  hand  of  his  mother,  and  the  other  at  the  right 
hand  of  his  father.    It  was  a  scene  of  rare  domestic  tran- 
quility and  loveliness.    All  who  have  ever  enjoyed  the  plea- 
sure of  a  sojourn  at  the  Congregational  parsonage  at  Bur- 
lington, however  brief,  have  gone  away  with  pleasing  and 
instructive  remembrances  of  marked  cheerfulness  and  sweet 
cordiality  of  the  whole  household.    These  qualities  were  at 
high  tide  on  the  morning  averted  to.  -  The  meal  was  over. 
Brother  Salter  and  myself  had  just  withdrawn  from  the  table. 
The  daughter  -  just  home  from  bearding  school  -  had  but  a 
moment  previous  enticed  C-eorgie  from  his  place  at  the  table, 
and  he  was  running  into  the  sitting  room.    tlrs.  Salter  was 
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in  the  act  of  lifting  Freddie  from  the  chair,  when  he  was 
seized  with  Spasmodic  Asthma,  and,  despite  all  the  efforts 
made  to  relieve  him,  he  died  in  a  very  few  moments.  3- 
very  appliance  that  could  he  thought  of  was  brought  to  bear, 
but  Freddie's  breath  had  gone  forth  never  to  return.  Ee 
had  always  had  hard  struggle  for  his  life,  having  been 
subject  from  his  birth  to  something  like  asthma,  and  several 
times  previously  had  come  nigh  to  strangling.    Freddie  was 
one  of  the  sweetest  and  loveliest  of  babes,  and  drew  all 
hearts  to  him  in  fond  affection.    To  his  parents  especially 
he  had  become  greatly  endeared  by  the  tender  solicitude 
and  ceaseless  watchfulness  which  his  frailty  had  occasioned. 
Moreover,  they  had  doubtless  cherished  the  fond  hope  that 
both  these  boys  might  be  spared  to  them,  and  they  may  have 
indulged  already  in  some  pleasing  fancies  in  regard  to 
their  possible  future.    This  first  family  sorrow  will  be 
deeply  felt  by  them.    The  shadow  of  death  now  rests  upon 
this  household  for  the  first  time  after  a  wedded  life  of 
sixteen  years. 

Meantime  our  brother  has  been  called,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duties,  to  speak  words  of  Christian  counsel 
and  consolation  to  every  other  family  in  his  pastoral 
charge,  on  account  of  bereavement;  and  in  some  of  them  two 
or  three  times. 

May  God  cause  this  trial  to  turn  out  for  the  further- 
ance of  his  blessed  kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  brother  and 
sister  Salter,  and  make  it  a  rich  blessing  to  the  surviv- 
ing children." 
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The  News-Lett er  of  July  1863  gives  an  account  of  a 
characteristic  meeting  of  the  General  Association  at  Bur- 
lington, this  being  the  third  time  the  Association  met  in 
that  place.    One  item  reported,  is  the  following: 

"At  this  point,  Prof.  Haven  (of  the  Chicago  Theologi- 
cal Seminary)  rose  and  presented  two  very  beautiful  bou- 
quets, sent  by  some  Illinois  ladies  with  greetings  to  the 
General  Association  of  Iowa.    Prof.  Eaven  accompanied  the 
presentation  with  remarks  characterized  by  exquisite  taste 
and  beauty.    The  moderator  responded,  saying:    Prof.  Eaven 
will  bear  back  the  greetings  of  the  flowers  of  Iowa  and 
their  friends  and  admirers  to  the  flowers  of  Illinois." 

Another  item  is  as  follows:  Father  Turner  related  an 
incident  which  took  place  on  the  field  of  Shiloh.  It  was 
the  story  of  a  dying  soldier  starting  the  hymn 

"When  I  could  read  my  title  clear." 
Another  wounded  soldier  took  up  the  strain,  and  then  another 
and  another,  all  over  the  terrible  battle  field  of  Shiloh. 
"That  night  the  echo  was  resounding  and  we  made  the  field 
of  battle  ring  with  hymns  of  praise  of  God." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  story,  the  audience  sang  the 
hymn  alluded  to  with  fine  effect. 

Another  item  respecting  this  meeting  was  reported  as 
follows: 

"Friday  evening  the  Association  were  invited  to  a  fes- 
tival at  Grimes'  Ball.    Nearly  200  invited  guests  there  sat 
down  to  a  tasteful  and  abundant  repast.    They  were  welcomed 
in  a  happy  address  by  the  Pastor,  Rev.  1.  Salter,  -  The  hall 
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was  deoorated  with  evergreens,  flowers  and  various  designs 
and  inscriptions  of  a  patriotic  nature,  arranged  in  histori- 
cal order.    A  bouquet  of  flowers  was  furnished  to  each 
guest.    The  evening  was  enlivened  by  the  music  of  the  Bur- 
lington silver  cornet  band,  and  by  songs  and  choruses  by 
a  choir.     Ice  cream  was  served,  after  which  the  toasts  of 
the  evening  were  given  by  Mr.  Salter,  and  responded  to  in 
speeches  of  much  solid  sense  by  Dr.  Sabin  of  Llassachusetts , 
Mr.  Hammond,  Dr.  Beecher,  S.  D.  Storrs  of  Kansas,  ex-gover- 
nor Grimes,  and  others.    The  festival  afforded  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  familiar  acquaintance  and  intercourse,  and 
proved  a  fine  relaxation,  after  the  routine  of  business." 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  one  commending  Iowa 
College;  and  another  commending  J.  G.  Holbrook  to  the  good 
people  of  New  England  in  behalf  of  the  college;  and  of  course 
the  brethren  did  not  forget  the  country,  the  president  and 
the  soldiers  in  their  resolutions. 

The  Boston  Recorder  somehow  got  hold  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  meeting,  and  reported  one  item  of  especial  interest 
as  follows:     "The  interest  of  the  occasion  was  not  a  little 
increased  by  the  United  States  Senator  Grimes,  whose  home 
is  in  Burlington,  and  who,  by  invitation,  addressed  the 
meeting  at  considerable  length,  in  an  able  and  eloquent 
speech  upon  the  condition  of  the  country,  embodying  in  it 
many  sound  political  and  moral  truths,  which  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  hear  in  such  a  meeting  from  one  in  his  position.  Io- 
wa may  be  proud  of  such  senators." 

This  was  the  twentieth  anniversary  for  the  Band  in  Iowa. 
The  event  was  celebrated  at  this  meeting,  and  the  report  in 
the  ITews-Letter  is  as  follows: 
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"Twenty  years  ago  twelve  students  in  Andover  Seminary 
"banded  themselves  together  to  come  to  the  then  far  west 
territory  of  Iowa.  -  Two  or  three  ministers  only  were  in 
the  territory.    Eleven  of  the  twelve  reached  the  south  part 
of  the  state  the  same  year.    Ten  are  still  alive,  of  whom 
seven  were  present  at  the  meeting.    These  seven  with  their 
wives  visited  the  grave  of  that  one  of  the  twelve  (Hutchin- 
son) who  is  dead,  and  there  on  their  knees,  reconsecrated 
themselves  to  the  work.    And  now  feeling  that  they  ought  to 
make  mention  of  the  goodness  of  God,  the  seven  took  their 
places  in  the  pulpit,  and  after  a  statement  of  the  facts  of 
their  history  by  one  of  their  number,  united  in  singing  the 
following  hymn,  in  which  the  congregation  joined: 

'How  are  thy  servants  blessed,  0  Lord! 
How  sure  is  their  defence  I 

Sternal  wisdom  is  their  guide, 
Their  help,  Omnipotence. 

Th1  Sternal  Shepherd  still  survives, 

Hew  comfort  to  impart; 
His  eye  still  guides  us  -  and  his  voice 

Still  animates  our  hearts. 

To  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Shost, 

The  God  whom  we  adore, 
3e  glory,  as  it  was,  is  now, 

And  shall  be  evermore.' 
The  names  of  the  members  of  the  Band  present  are  here  given, 
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and  the  report  ends  as  follows:  "Many  of  them  are  becoming 
gray  headed,  and  all  bear  the  marks  of  hard  labor  and  heavy 
burdens.  -  As  the  scene  progressed,  few  eyes  in  the  audi- 
ence were  dry." 

There  are  two  or  three  mistakes  in  this  quotation.  In 
the  first  place  there  were  only  eleven  members  of  the  Band, 
instead  of  twelve.     In  the  second  place,  there  were  more 
than  two  or  threes  Eiinisters  in  the  territory.    The  pilgrim 
pioneers  out  here  to  welcome  the  Andover  contingent  were 
eight  ministers:    Turner,  Gaylord,  Reed,  Emerson,  Holbrook, 
Hitchcock,  Burnham,  and  Granger,  a  licentiate;  and  there 
were  fourteen  churches.    In  the  third  place  only  nine,  and 
not  eleven  of  the  Band  reached  the  state  in  1845.    Hill  and 
Ripley  were  detained  in  the  East. 

Mr,  Salter  was  the  first  of  the  Band  to  secure  schol- 
astic honors  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  services 
as  preacher,  pastor,  and  a  man  of  letters. 

In  the  News-Letter  for  August  1864,  appears  the  fol- 

"Rev.  William  Salter  of  Burlington  received  the  degree 
of  D.D.  from  the  State  University  of  Iowa  at  its  late  annual 
commencement.    Brother  Salter  is  the  only  Doctor  of  Divinity 
among  the  Congregational  ministers  of  Iowa,  and  will  wear 
his  honors  gracefully." 

Later  the  New  York  Independent,  commenting  on  Dr.  Sal- 
ter's D.D. ,  says: 

"He  is  the  only  Doctor  of  Divinity  among  Congregation- 
al ministers  in  Iowa,  but  it  just  as  well  as  though  there 
were  fifty." 

Later  still  Brother  George  Thatcher  of  Keokuk  sent  this 
message  to  the  News-Letter:     "Tell  the  writer  of  that  arti- 
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cle  on  'D.D.'s'  that  the  love  and  kindness  of  my  people, 
and  the  esteem  of  my  brethren  are  worth  more  than  all  the 
doctorates,  in  the  gift  of  the  college"  -  he  was  the  very 
next  man  to  be  struck  by  a  D.Di  and  he  and  Salter  were  for 
a  good  while  the  only  Congregational  doctors  in  Iowa. 


Ho  one  rejoiced  more  than  Dr.  Salter  in  the  happy  issue 
of  the  war,  but  no  one  in  the  north  sympathised  more  keenly 
than  he,  with  the  south  in  its  losses  and  sufferings. 

I  venture  to  say  that  he  did  not  fully  support  all  the 
vindicative  resolutions  of  the  General  Association  of  1865, 
in  which  the  brethren  "execrate  the  hosts  of  perfidious  re- 
bellion" and  "their  bloody  chieftain;"  and  declare  that 
"mercy  to  leading  traitcrs  is  so  much  wrong  and  cruelty  to 
the  nation;"  and  "solemnly  invoke  that  justice  may  be  meted 
out  to  the  masters  of  this  enormous  perfidy,"  eta.  etc.,  - 
the  plain  meaning  of  their  rhetoric  being:     "Let  Jeff  Davis 
and  a  lot  of  his  f ellowoonspirators  be  hangedj" 

Mr.  Salter  did  not  write  these  resolutions.    I  know  who 
did,  but  I  will  not  tell! 

As  we  have  already  observed,  it  was  a  part  of  Dr.  Sal- 
ter's mission  to  minister  to  the  sick  and  the  dying  and 
the  bereaved.    He  closed  in  death  the  eyes  of  Horace  Hutch- 
inson; was  TTith  Brother  3.C.A.lToods  when  he  passed  a-say;  and 
he  visited  his  Brother  Spaulding  in  his  last  sickness,  and 
officiated  at  his  funeral.    Among  the  closing  paragraphs 
of  this  address,  which  has  been  reproduced  in  part  in  Dr. 
Salter's  Sixty  Tears,  were  the  following: 
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"Farewell,  a  short  farewell,  brother  and  friend,  class- 
mate in  sacred  studies ,  companion  in  the  toils  and  privations 
of  missionary  life  in  the  bright  days  of  youth,  fellow  la- 
borer in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ!  Thou 
hast  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.    Thou  hast  done 
a  noble  work  for  Jesus  and  the  souls  of  men.     Thou  hast 
laid  good  foundations.    And  while  this  valley  shall  be  the 
home  of  civilized  men  and  the  smiling  raters  of  this  river 
flow  on  to  the  sea,  the  standard  of  Christ  thou  hast  here 
erected  shall  be  lifted  up,  the  word  of  God  be  taught  and 
thy  work  remain." 

The  decade  'VO-^Q  was  another  prosperous  season  to 
Dr.  Salter  and  his  church  and  city. 

The  church  began  the  decade  with  a  membership  of  180; 
and  they  were  at  the  time  engaged  in  building  that  cathe- 
dral-like stone  church  which  has  stood  substantially  the 
same  unto  this  day,  though  once  baptized  with  fire,  and 
having  undergone  successive  changes  and  great  improvements. 

The  cost  of  this  building  in  1870  was  about  $60,000; 
and  it  was  in  part  an  expression  of  the  love  and  loyalty  of 
the  people  toward  their  pastor. 

Christmas  day  of  this  year  was  to  this  church  a  day  of 
unusual  rejoicing,  for  on  this  day  they  dedicated  this  magni- 
ficent edifice. 

In  1870  my  personal  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Salter  began. 

I  came  to  Iowa,  oandidating  at  Osage  in  May  of  1868. 

In  June,  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  General  Ass- 
ociation at  Des  Moines,  I  was  on  my  way  to  my  Padan  Aram 
at  Platteville,  ^7is. 
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In  1869  we  were  too  poor  to  attend  the  meeting,  which  was 
held  at  Denmark,  and  indeed  we  did  not  know  the  value  of 
these  great  gatherings. 

But  in  1870  I  met  my  wife  returning  from  her  first  visit 
home,  at  Dubuque,  and  we  sailed  down  the  river  to  Davenport 
to  enjoy  our  first  General  Association  which  was  held  in 
that  city.    And  a  surprising  feast  it  was.    There  for  the 
first  time  forgot.    I  have  felt  the  thrill  of  that  hearty 
handshake,  and  those  words  of  welcome  through  all  these 
years.    TTho  was  I,  that  I  should  receive  such  a  welcome  from, 
and  be  apparently  placed  on  terms  of  equality  with,  the 
great  Dr.  Salter I 

Of  course  Dr.  Salter  continued  his  activities  in  behalf 
of  the  denominational  work  of  the  state  and  the  country,  al- 
though he  was  not  very  much  of  a  denominationalist ,  and  did 
not  much  believe  in  the  National  Qouncil.    At  the  time  he 
had  withdrawn  from  the  trusteeship  of  Iowa  College,  and  per- 
haps he  had  given  up  other  outside  work,  on  account  of  the 
pressure  of  the  work  at  home  in  his  parish,  and  in  his  stu- 
dy which  was  more  and  more  a  strenuous  literary  workshop. 

I  am  quite  surprised  as  I  am  making  research  for  this 
sketch  to  find  that  Dr.  Salter  was  one  of  the  first  in  the 
State  to  advocate  home  missionary  self-support. 

In  1869  he  was  one  of  the  committee  on  Home  Missions 
and  Home  Evangelization. 

In  1870  the  state  Minutes  record  this  item: 

"Order  of  business  suspended  to  hear  report  of  William 
Salter  on  the  organization  of  a  state  Home  Missionary  Socie- 
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ty; "  this  organization  looking  toward  self-support. 

The  committee  was  continued,  and  in  1871  Dr.  Salter 
brought  in  a  full  report ,  prepared  with  great  care ,  and  he 
also  submitted  a  tentative  constitution  for  consideration. 

Of  course  he  approached  the  subject  along  historical 
lines,  for  history  had  now  become  his  habit.    Some  of  the 
points  and  paragraphs  of  the  report  are  as  follows: 

"The  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  from  the  founding  of 
the  Temple  of  God,  upon  the  continent,  by  the  Pilgrim  Fat- 
hers, reminds  us  of  our  obligations  to  enter  into  their  la- 
bor, and  to  carry  forward  their  work,  especially  in  the 
State  where  Divine  Providence  has  assigned  our  field  of  re- 
sponsibility and  toil. 

The  chief  religious  institution  of  the  Pilgrims,  was  the 
local  church,  complete  and  perfect  in  itself,  as  the  -divine- 
ly commissioned  organ  and  agency  of  the  grace  that  brings 
Salvation.    The  ordinances  of  Public  Worship,  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  communion  of  Saints,  came  in  the  May- 
flower.   From  the  beginning,  the  Christian  Pastor  and  Tea- 
cher bore  a  prominent  part  in  those  labors  which  have  secur- 
ed to  mankind  the  magnificent  inheritance  of  American  Chris- 
tendom.   To  plant  the  church  and  the  school,  and  create  a 
free  and  virtuous  common- wealth,  was  the  mission  of  the  Pil- 
grims, and  is  the  work  that  remains  to  be  completed  over 
the  continent.     In  earlier  days,  no  new  plantations  were 
made  without  providing  for  the  church  and  the  ministry. 
'The  Gospel  was  the  making  of  our  towns,'  says  an  old 
chronicler,  writing  in  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century. 
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Not  unf requently,  the  public  treasury  gave  relief  to 
parishes  that  were  destitute  of  the  stated  means  of  grace, 
and  unable  to  procure  them.    In  the  archives  of  Massachu- 
setts are  to  be  found  about  fifty  applications  from  feeble 
parishes,  presented  between  1695  and  1711,  and  a  record  of 
as  many  appropriations,  amounting  in  all,  to  nearly  one  thou- 
sand pounds,  for  relief  in  sustaining  the  ministry.    By  the 
Saybrook  Platform  (1708)  Artiole  14,  it  was  made  the  duty 
of  Associations  in  Connecticut  to  lay  before  the  General 
Assembly  of  that  Colony  the  state  of  bereaved  churches  that 
did  not  seasonably  call  and  settle  a  minister,  that  some  or- 
der might  be  taken  for  their  peace  and  edification. 

The  growth  of  population,  however,  began  early  to  out- 
strip the  extension  of  Christian  ordinances.  TJith  general 
prosperity  and  wealth,  there  came  also,  a  decline  of  faith 
and  zeal.  New  settlements  were  undertaken  without  providing 
for  the  means  of  grace;  and  waste  places,  destitute  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  ministry  of  the  word,  became  numerous 
in  the  land. 

To  relieve  these  destitutions,  Missionary  Societies  be- 
gan to  be  organized,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

In  1826  many  friends  of  missions  of  the  Congregational, 
Presbyterian,  and  Dutch  Reform  Churches,  agreed  'to  unite 
in  one  concentrated  and  intense  effort  to  build  up  the  wastes 
of  the  country,  and  supply  the  destitute  with  the  means  of 
Salvation,'  and  organized  the  American  Home  Missionary  Socie- 
ty, for  the  purpose.    A  few  years  afterwards  (1833),  a  por- 
tion of  the  territory  now  constituting  the  State  of  Iowa, 
was  thrown  open  to  settlement.    In  1856  the  A.H.M.S.  entered 
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upon  the  work  of  missions  in  Iowa,  and  from  that  period  to 
the  present  has  prosecuted  it  with  unintermitted  energy, 
liberality,  and  zeal.    For  thirty-four  years,  and  with  a 
number  of  missionaries  on  this  field  varying  in  different 
years  from  one  (1838)  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven, 
(1861)  ,  and  at  an  expenditure  of  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  it  has  aided  in  planting  Christian  institutions, 
in  every  portion  of  the  State.    Under  those  labors  nearly 
all  the  Congregational  Churches  of  Iowa  have  sprung  into 
existence,  as  also  nearly  all  those  Presbyterian  Churches, 
which  were  known  until  recently,  as  'New  School.* 

Meanwhile  the  State  has  witnessed  an  immense  growth  of 
population  and  wealth.  Churches  that  were  founded  in  pover- 
ty and  weakness,  have  gained  prosperity  and  strength.  And 
now  the  question  confronts  us  as  to  the  duty  of  more  gene- 
rous and  efficient  cooperation,  on  our  part,  in  this  work, 
and  of  assuming,  in  due  time,  the  whole  care  and  expense  of 
it  in  this  State. 

Our  brethren  in  Illinois,  last  year,  after  a  careful  sur- 
vey of  their  history  and  resources,  voted  to  enter  upon  the 
entire  support  of  Home  Llissions  in  that  State  in  the  year 
1876,  and  meanwhile,  having  set  that  stake,  to  pull  up 
to  it  with  steady  resolution.    Our  field  is  newer  and  more 
destitute,  and  our  means  are  less.    But  Providence  is  en- 
larging the  resources  of  our  people,  and  we  may  hope  to 
have  the  requisite  ability,  before  many  years,  to  assume 
the  entire  support  of  Home  Llissions  in  Iowa.    No  other  work 
of  Christian  Benevolence,  lies  so  near,  or  is  more  imperative, 
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or  of  richer  promise.    Hone  will  do  more  to  develop  our 
proper  manliness  and  independence  as  a  "body  of  churches ,  and 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  christian  sympathy  and  fraternal  co- 
operation "between  all  parts  of  the  State.    Besides,  the 
pressing  necessities  of  the  newer  States  and  Territories, 
and  of  the  South,  demand  all  the  relief  that  can  he  raised 
for  those  portions  of  our  country,  and  we  ought  not  to 
prejudice  their  claims  "by  unnecessarily  asking  aid  that 
might  be  appropriated  to  their  destitutions.    And  fur- 
ther, the  more  we  do  for  this  work  among  ourselves  -  the 
sooner  we  assume  it  entirely  -  the  better  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  enter  with  hearty  sympathy  and  zeal  into  the 
missionary  work  in  other  parts  of  our  country,  and  in 
foreign  lands.    The  States  that  take  care  of  their  own  in- 
stitutions are  also  most  efficient  and  liberal  to  help  the 
work  of  Christ  abroad.    If  the  churches  of  Iowa  are  to 
bear  a  good  part  in  the  evangelization  of  our  common  coun- 
try, and  exert  an  influence  round  the  globe,  they  must  be9 
gin  at  Iowa  to  provide  for  their  own  and  for  the  destitu- 
tions of  their  own  territory. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  regard  the  time  as  having 
fully  come  for  an  advance  movement  in  the  cause  of  Home 
Missions  in  this  State.  -  And  we  recommend  to  the  serious 
and  prayerful  deliberation  of  the  Association,  whether  we 
ought  not  to  follow  the  example  of  our  brethren  in  Illi- 
nois, and  fix  a  limit  -  say  the  year  1880  -  beyond  which 
our  churches  shall  assume  the  entire  support  of  Home  Mis- 
sions in  Iowa,  and  no  more  ask  aid  from  the  National  Society. 
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To  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord  in  this  work  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  efficient  means  be  taken  to  call  forth  the 
intelligent  and  liberal  cooperation  of  oar  people  with  it, 
and  that  Home  Missions  be  made  first  and  foremost  in  our 
schemes  of  Christian  Benevolence.    In  the  year  devoted  to 
the  memory  of  those  who  brought  to  the  new  world  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  Primitive  Christianity,  we  need  not 
repeat  that  the  Church  and  the  ministry  are  the  agencies 
our  Saviour  appointed  for  the  evangelization  of  the  world, 
and  that  without  them  all  other  instrumentalities  will  be 
of  feeble  and  ephemeral  influence.    To  assist  in  planting 
these  agencies  is  the  single  work  to  which  the  cause  of 
Home  Missions  is  wisely  restricted.    Here  is  the  divinely 
appointed  and  most  fruitful  field  of  christian  enterprise, 
to  which  we  should  bend  our  best  energies,  and  apply  most 
largely  our  means.    The  persistencies  and  urgencies  of  other 
calls  should  never  shake  the  conviction  that  the  claims  of 
Home  Missions  are  first  and  greatest.    In  order  that  this 
cause  may  have  the  attention  it  demands,  and  to  prepare  us 
for  the  responsibilities  that  must  eventually  fall  to  our 
lot,  the  Committee  deem  the  organization  of  a  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  desirable.    Under  efficient  management,  such  a 
Society  would  secure  a  large  and  rapid  increase  of  contribu- 
tions -  say  a  regular  annual  increase  of  two  thousand  dol- 
lars each  successive  year  -  which,  by  the  time  named,  would 
baring  us  to  a  condition  of  self-support. 

Believing  that  the  General  Association  has  this  faith, 
and  is  purposed,  with  the  Divine  assistance,  to  show  its 
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faith  by  its  works,  we  regard  a  State  Home  Missionary  Socie- 
ty as  desirable  and  feasible ,  and  respectfully  submit  a 
draft  of  a  Constitution." 

The  Minutes  seem  to  indicate  that  this  constitution  was 
not  adopted;  that  it  was  recommitted;  that  it  was  tinkered 
up  in  1872,  and  finally  adopted  in  1873;  that  the  State  So- 
ciety was  fully  launched  in  1874;  and  this  organization 
was  avowedly  a  stepping-stone  to  self-support.  Self-sup- 
port came  not  in  1880,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Salter,  but  in 
1882,  about  a  decade  after  he  began  to  move  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  this  decade  Dr.  Salter 
continued  his  literary  labors.    In  June  of  1873  he  delivered 
an  address  before  the  State  Historical  Society  in  Commemo- 
ration of  the  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Discovery 
of  Iowa  by  Marquette  and  Joliet.    This  discourse  was  the 
beginning  of  his  Iowa  First  Free  State,  written  thirty  years 
later. 

In  October  of  this  year  he  delivered  an  address,  com- 
memorating the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  Denmark  Asso- 
ciation. 

This  address  in  pamphlet  form  is  here  inserted. 
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At  the  close  of  thirty  years  from  its  organization  this 
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Association  net  at  Denmark,  Cot.  28th.  Rev.  'To.  3alter  deliv- 
ered the  following 

MEMORIAL  DISCOURSE. 
SEBEBWS,  X,  32 — But  call  to  r erne mo ranee  the  former  days. 

Religion  is  largely  an'  affair  of  history,  and  "belongs 
to  the  sacred  treasures  of  memory.    What  we  have  learned  of 
God,  and  Christ,  and  salvation,  should  often  be  called  to 
mind  for  profitable  reflection,  and  to  inspire  us  with  con- 
tinual gratitude  and  devotion.    To  remember  the  words  of  the 
Lord  Jesus ,  to  observe  all  things  that  He  commanded,  to  cele- 
brate the  communion  of  his  body  and  blood  in  remembrance  of 
him,  and  to  keep  in  memory  what  apostales  have  preached — 
these  are  the  conditions  of  ^reserving  the  true  religion  in 
our  minds,  and  of  oromoting  it  in  the  world. 

The  dealings  of  hrovidence  and  Grace  with  us  in  our  per- 
sonal history,  are  also  worthy  of  frequent  remembrance.  A 
christian  should  often  recall  the  distinguishing  mercies  he 
has  received,  and  respond  with  thankful  heart  to  the  sentiment 
of  the  Psalmist,  'Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul,  and  forgot  not 
all  his  benefits."     It  is  good  to  keep  in  fresh  recollection 


the  divine  goodness  that  attended  us  in  youth  and  that  has 
crowned  our  days  with  loving  kindness. 

Squally  proper  is  seme  acquaintance  with  the  whole  his- 
tory of  religion.    'The  Bible  is  a  historical  book,  and  covers 
a  vast  period  of  four  thousand  years  and  more. 

And  God's  dealings  with  mankind  since  the  last  pages 
of  the  Bible  were  written  have  been  no  less  wonderful  and 
instructive  than  in  the  earlier  ages.    The  history  of  Chris- 
tianity since  the  canon  of  Scripture  T7as  closed,  the  his- 
tory of  its  progress  and  triumph  in  the  Roman  empire ,  the 
rise  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  of  the  Latin  Church,  and  of 
the  churches  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  planting  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Grospel  in  America,  are  all  matters  of  great 
and  important  interest.    Bs  one  can  have  an  intelligent 
understanding:  of  the  Christian  Religion  as  it  now  appears, 
or  of  the  churches  of  the  Nineteenth  century,  without  an 
acquaintance  with  the  fortunes,  and  with  both  the  reverses 
and  the  successes  of  the  Gospel  through  the  Christian  cen- 
turies antecedent. 

The  Divine  ??rovidence  has  called  the  ministers  and 
churches  of  this  Association  into  the  succession  of  this 
holy  religion,  and  assigned  them  a  share  of  its  responsi- 
bilities in  a  portion  of  the  world  never  before  illuminated 
by  the  Gospel.    The  territory  we  have  occupied  was  until 
forty  years  ago  (1£<55,)  the  home  of  savage  men.  And  here  in 
the  immediate  and  in  the  long  hereafter  is  to  be  the  abode 
of  a  Christian  People  and  of  a  Christian  civilization,  with 
as  high  a  degree  of  general  prosperity  and  advancement  as 
has  been  gained  or  as  shall  be  gained  in  any  re -ion  of 


Christendom.     In  future  years  the  question  -"ill  often  re- 
cur as  to  what  foundations  vie  re  here  laid  for  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  and  with  the  flight  of  time  and  the  going-  and 
coming  of  successive  generations  a  sacred  interest  will  gat- 
her about  the  memorials  of  the  early  churches  and  of  the 
planting  of  the  Gospel  in  this  soil. 

In  the  fifth  year  after  the  extinguishment  of  the  In- 
dian title,  a  Church  of  Christ  was  organized  in  this  place 
according  to  the  faith  and  order  of  the  apostolic    and  pri- 
mitive Churches,  as  brought  to  the  new  world  by  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.     It  was  the  grand  peculiarity  of  these  Fathers,  as 
declared  by  the  national  Council  which  met  at  Plymouth  3,11 
1865,  that  they  held  the  Gos'oel,  not  merely  as  the  ground 
of  personal  salvation  ,  but  as  declaring  the  worth  of  man 
and  the  restoration  of  his  earthly  life  to  virtue  and  the 
will  of  God,  and  that  they  applied  its  principles  to  elev- 
ate society,  to  regulate  education,  to  civilise  humanity, 
to  purify  law,  to  reform  the  Church  and  the  State,  to 
assert  and  defend  liberty,  and  to  mould  and  redeem  by  its 
transforming  energy,  everything  that  belongs  to  man.  "£hey 
matched  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  Gospel  vrith  divine 
doctrine  as  her  natural  and  true  Bister,*  as  ,Tthe  judicious" 
Hooker  said  of  the  Puritans  of  an  earlier  date;     and  in  op- 
position to  the  usurpations  of  Pope  or  prelate  held  to  the 
common  equality  and  brotherhood  of  all  believers,  and  found 
in  the  autonomy  of  the  local  or  parochial  church  the  founda- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  order.    This  was  the  peculiar  boon 
of  Providence  to  the  New  '"orld,  that  Christianity  was  eman- 
cipated from  the  fetters  and  incrustations  that  ages  of  cor- 
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ru.pt ion  had.  gathered,  and  here  appeared  in  something  of 

her  original  simplicity,  purity  and  power.  The  ancient 

triumphs  of  the  G-ospel  and  its  extension  throughout  the 
known  world  in  the  first  three  centuries  came  with  the  mul- 
tiplication of  Christian  societies,  "bound  together  not  by 
uniformity  or  consolidation  of  organization,  but  by  the  un- 
ity  of  a  common  faith  and  hope  and  love.     In  a  similar  way 
Christianity  has  been  planted  and  churches  have  been  gathered 
in  this  country.     Now  and  here,  as  then,  it  is  independent 
of  the  State,  and  is  maintained  by  separate  and  distinct 
congregations  with  various  usages  of  polity  and  worship, 
but  resting  mainly  on  the  basis  of  local  self-government. 
The  free  order  of  primitive  Christianity  reappears  in  Amer- 
ica, and  religion  flourishes  in  a  higher  degree  of  prosperity 
than  has  ever  been  attained  in  any  national  church  with  as 
consolidation  of  church  power.    True,  there  are  tendencies 
to  ecclesiastical  centralisation  in  the  land,  and  Christian 
liberty  is  overborne  in  some  instances  by  bigotry  and  as- 
sumption, but  sectarianism  in  one  quarter  proves  happily 
a  foil  to  that  in  another,  and  cn  the  whole  a  great  deal  of 
freedom  and  charity  remains  in  all  the  churches.     The  motto 
of  ancient  piety  has  no  where  in  the  world  at  this  day  a 
more  general  recognition  than  among  the  Christians  of  Ameri- 
ca:    "In  essentials,  unity:  in  non-essentials,  liberty:  in 
all  things,  charity."    Catholic  principles  have  certainly  a 
vast  ascendancy  over  those  of  any  sect.     Some  dreamers  in- 
deed have  a  theory  thai  all  churches  should  be  merged  into 
one  sect,  and  that  their  own;  but  the  general  sentiment  of 
•more  sober  minds  is  that  all  Christians  arf  in  reality  one 
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body  in  Christ,  and  members  one  of  another.    For  would  any 
mechanical  uniformity  relieve  the  embarrassments  of  religion, 
but  the  chief  want  is  an  increase  of  piety,  knowledge  and 
charity  in  every  separate  parochial  congregation. 

Our  Christian  brethren  of  other  denominations  are  al- 
ways to  be  spoken  of  with  sincere  sympathy,  kindness  and  re- 
spect.    They  have  performed  a  noble  part  in  the  development 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  upon  this  continent;  and  may  their 
labor,  devotion  and  zeal  in  the  Master's  service  be  multi- 
plied a  thousand  fold!    "57e  only  claim  for  the  churches  of 
the  Congregational  order  that  they  too  have  done  a  good  work 
for  the  Christian  cause  in  the  land,  that  they  have  helped 
in  the  establishment  of  right eaousness  and  truth,  and  that 
their  history,  interwoven  with  that  of  the  country  for  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  is  worthy  of  perpetual  remembrance. 
And  we  may  humbly  believe  that  the  labors  of  those  who  have 
planted  this  ancient  faith  and  order  in  Iowa  are  not  unwor- 
thy of  memorial. 

In  the  year  1840  (Nov.  6,)  the  Congregational  Associa- 
tion of  Iowa  was  organized  in  this  place.     In  the  course  of 
three  years  a  number  of  churches  and  ministers  in  the  cen- 
tral and  more  northern  parts  of  the  Territory  were  added  to 
the  Association,  and  in  September  1843,  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Iowa  City,  the  formation  of  district  associations  was  recom- 
mended, with  the  Iowa  river  as  the  boundary  line  between  them. 
In  pursuance  of  this  recommendation  a  convention  was  held  in 
this  place,  Nov.  2,  1843,  at  which  were  present  the  following 
ministers  and  delegates:     Rev.  Asa  Turner,  Deacons  Isaac 
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S'ield  and  Oliver  Brooks,  of  Denmark;  he  v.  Reuben  Saylora, 
Deacon  Samuel  3.  Caggar  and  Abiran  Saylord  of  Danville; 
hev.  Julius  A.  heed  and  Jeorge       hitchccek  of  Fairfield, 
and  lev .  Charles  3arham  of  Brighton.    These  brethren  adopt- 
ed a  constitution,  and  gave  the  body  the  nans  of  this  place, 
as  having  the  first  church  cf  the  Song re rational  order  in 
the  ierritery;  and  in  the  sure  faith,  as  ere  e  repressed  it , 
that  if  this  priuitive  spster  shell  Is  absorbed  in  others 
everywhere  else  in  Zz~ a ,  it  — :v.ld  still  survive  in  lerraark. 
Ten  churcues  -ere  included  in  the  association,  viz:  Den- 
mark, Danville,  lairfield,  ?araingt  cn ,  Brighten,  _sshda~te:t, 
Orawf ordsville  ,  ht.  ileasr.ua,  -ent cusacrt ,  hichla.nl. 

That  was  the  tine  of  hurdle  eegiirriras  in  leva,  ler. 
rears  had  tassel  since  the  ''llaeh-ia— h  Bur  chase  '  —as  crenel 
to  settlement;  but  it  was  only  five  years  since  the  first 
land  sales,  and  the  people  trere  universally  straightened, 
the  poor  ,  and  struggling  in  sparse  and  scattered  neigh- 
borhoods to  reclaim  hones  frcu  the  wilderness .    Ihe  popula- 
tion of  the  Territory  uas  75,152,  07  the  census  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  population 
resided  in  the  ten  counties  south  cf  tae  Iowa  river. 

At  that  neeting  there  appeared  a  number  of  ,  cung  nen 
who  had  recently  eor^deaed  a  course  of  thscdepicad  study, 
and  who  seeued  tc  t hens  elves  t c  have  heard  in  their  social 
wald;s  and  in  their  circles  of  prayer  a...ii  the  -.ills  cf  2"e- 
3nglan&,  and  in  halls  of  sacred  learning,  the  haster's  voice 
calling  to  labor  in   -is  lc~a  vineyard.     Ihe  u: -  recruits  and 
the  old  veterans  net  and  exchanged,  congratulations  — ith  glad 
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and  joyous  hearts,  and  the  .-ssociaticn  at  its  first  meeting, 
received  to  membership  an  addition  of  eleven  ministers. 
Sight  of  these  ministers  were  ordained  as  Evangelists  on 
the  Sabbath,  November -5.    The  following  week  they  were  dis- 
persed to    their  respective  field  of  labor.    Three  of  the 
new  brethren  who  were  assigned  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
1'erritory  met  during  the  next  month  with  Rev,  Cliver  2mer- 
son  at  the  ?or!:s  of  the  laquoketa,  and  organized  the  Asso- 
ciation of  northern  Iowa  (Dec.  5). 

Thirty  years  have  nor:  nearly  passed  since  those  events. 
It  is  the  ordinary  life  time  of  a  generation.    And  what  chan 
ges  have  taken  place  in  Iowa,  and  among  the  ministers  and 
churches  I    The  population  has  multiplied  more  than  eighteen 
fold.     Iowa  has  nor;  ninety-nine  counties.    And  the  statistic 
of  this  year  report  217  Congregational  churches  with  12,239 
members.    The  ministers  wh o  formed  this  Association,  and  who 
in  their  pioneer  labors  endured  much  severe  exposure ,  priva- 
tion, and  hardship,  have  been  mercifully  preserved  to  the 
church  on  earth,  and  in  spirit  are  with  us  on  this  occasion. 
I?rom  their  distant  -olaces  of  sojourn  at  this  time  they  have 
sent  letters  of  congratulation  with  historical  memoranda. 
The  Deacons  of  this  churoh  who  took  part  in  the  organisation 
are  still  with  us  in  honor  and  usefulness,  and  with  hearts 
to  rejoice  and  be  made  glad.    The  ancient  meeting-house  with 
in  whose  walls  the  services  we  commemorate  were  held  has  gi- 
ven way  before  more  substantial  and  commodious  structures, 
and  the  nakedness  and  bleakness  of  the  open  prairie  have 
disappeared  before  the  multiplied  homes  and  gardens  and  or- 
chards and  cultured  fields  of  an  industrious  and  thrifty  peo 
pie . 
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The  Association  lias  held  a  nesting  in  the  Spring  and 
Pall  of  every  year  since  its  organisation.     The  meetings  hav 
been  held  from  place  to  place,  and  in  connection  with  nearly 
every  Church  "belonging  to  the  body,     -his  is  the  sixth  meet- 
ing at  Denmark.    Te  have  mat  the  sane  Dumber  of  times  at 
Danville,  and  also  at  Mount  Pleasant;  four  tines  at  Burling- 
ton, Columbus  City,  Cra^vf  ordsville ,  and  Washington,  each, 
and  less  frequently  uluh  ether  Churches,     -t  these  meetings 
we  have  considered  and  discussed  nearly  every  subject  that 
from  time  to  tine  has  engaged  the  attention  of  Christian 
inquiry  in  the  land.    Wie  essays  and  papers  that  have  been 
read  before  this  body  shorr  that  amid  the  pressure  of  parish 
cares  an:,  missionary  labors  that  has  been  u:on  our  __ir_i  stars 
they  have  still  tahen  time  to  obey  the  apostolic  precept, 
and  have  given  themselves  to  reading  and  study. 

In  October,  1848,  the  Association  ttos  divided,  and  the 
Churches  and  ministers  —est  of  lee,  henry,  and  Tashin.gton 
counties  formed  a  ner:  Association  under  the  name  of  Des  Moi- 
nes River,  ~ith  nine  Churches  and  248  members,  leaving  ten 
Churches  with  377  members  in  this  body.    Che  number  of 
Churches  reported  on  our  roll  this  year  is  trrenty-three , 
with  1,381  members,     The  -.Thole  number  of  Churches  that  have 
been  connected  r:ith  the  body  is  thirty-ei  got ,  of  —hi  oh  sin 
have  become  extinct,  and  a  feu  are  now  in  a  very  depressed 
state.    The  —hole  number  of  ministers  that  have  belonged  to 
the  body  is  sixty-six,  of  whom  seventeen  are  deceased,  They 
rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  — orks  do  f oiler  them. 

In  the  conflicts  and  reforms  of  the  last  thirty  years 
this  association  has  borne  on  active  and  decided  part.  So 

far  as  Jod  gave  us  to  see  the  right,  -re  have  pronounced 
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for  it.     The  evils  of  intemperance  and  slavery  have  "been 
withstood  in  the  fa.ce  of  reproach  and.  loss.     The  Denmark 
Academy ,  with  its  "beautiful  building  and  grounds,  and  ap- 
proved instructors,  and  great  and  increasing  usefulness, 
attests  the  enlightened  and  generous  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple here  in  the  cause  of  Christian  education. 

In  the  five  counties,   (Des  Moines,  henry,  lee,  Louisa, 
Washington)  that  now  constitute  the  limits  of  this  Associa- 
tion, was  a  population,  by  the  census  of  1840,  18,965.  By 
the  census  of  1870,  it  is  117,758.    And  in  these  counties 
are  reported  252  churches,  affording  57,620  sittings,  and 
church  property  valued  at  $918,396.    Phe  different  denomi- 
nations are  reported  as  follows: 

82  llethodist  churches. 

55  Presbyterian  churches. 

54  Baptist  churches. 

22  Congregational  churches. 

12  Reman  Catholic  churches. 
9  Friends  churches. 
4  Christian  churches. 

16  others. 

These  statistics  show  that  while  much  has  been  accom- 
plished by  different  Christian  bodies  in  the  establishment 
of  religious  institutions  over  the  area  covered  by  this  As- 
sociation, there  is  still  a  "Tide  field  of  destitution.  And 
some  grave  and  weighty  responsibilities  for  this  field,  that 
is'  nearest  to  them,  and  that  lies  ever  against  their  own 
house,  rests  upon  the  Congregational  churches.     The  vener- 
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able  Patriach  of  our  churches  with  the  vision  of  a  seer 
and  the  faith  of  a  prophet ,  saw  from  the  "beginning  the 
mighty  growth  of  population  and  wealth  to  which  the  land 
was  destined,    he  then  described  in  glowing  terms  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  how  fairly  it  lies  with  gentle  decli- 
nation of  surface  to  the  sun  and  the  south  wind  and  the  fa- 
cilities for  manufacture  afforded  by  its  rivers,  and  espec- 
ially by  the  Mississippi  at  the  Rapids;  and  gave  the  vigor 
of  his  life  to  its  Evangelisation,  and  with  trumpet  voice 
called  others  from  Illinois  and  from  far  Hew  England  to 
share  with  him  the  labors  of  planting  here  the  kingdom  of 
our  lord. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  to  recall  with  grateful  emotions 
the  divine  goodness  that  has  sustained  and  preserved  us  for 
thirty  years.    Hot  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  0,  lord,  but  unto 
thy  name  fre  all  the  glory,  for  thy  mercy,  and  thy  truth's 
salie I    And  let  it  ge  our  fervent  prayer  that  the  spirit  of 
consecration  and  sacrifice  in  which  our  foundations  were 
laid  may  continue  in  the  ministry  and  in  the  churches,  and 
may  the  younger  generation  who  have  become  heir  to  this  in- 
heritance, and  who  enjoy  the  fruit  of  other  men's  labors, 
give  themselves,  with  similiar  devotion  to  the  work  of  Christ 
in  ezrtending  and  enlarging  in  this  field  his  glorious  kingdom. 


Letter  from  Father  Turner. 

Oskaloosa,  Sept.  18,  1875. 
To  the  "Denmark  Association, —  Dear  Brethern:     Before  you 
read  this  I  shall  in  all  probability  be  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

My  hear  will  be  with  you,  if  my  body  is  far  away.     Some  of 
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the  dearest  memories  and  many  labors  are  associated  with 
Denmark  Association.    The  place  and  name  is  one  ever  dear 
to  me.     You  cannot  enter  into  my  feelings  as  you  gather  there. 
The  first  Congregational  Church  of  Iowa,  which  used  to  he 
called  the  mother  church  of  our  State,  was  organized  there. 
Here  the  Iowa  Association  was  formed  in  1840.    Here  the  mem- 
hers  of  the  "Iowa  Band"  were  ordained,  welcomed  to  our  fel- 
lowship, and  sent'  out  to  their  various  fields.     Oh,  what  a 
day  of  rejoicing  and  thanksgiving  was  that i 

I  am  now  in  my  s event yi-f if th  year,  well,  and  rejoicing 
over  all  the  way  in  which  the  Lord  hath  led  me.    Probably  I 
have  known  more  about  perils  by  bridgeless  streams  and  house- 
less prairies,  and  log  houses  and  pioneer  fare  in  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  than  almost  any  one,  and  still  I  bless  God  I  had 
the  privilege  thus  to  do.    As  to  sacrifice  I  never  felt  I 
had  made  any  because  I  wanted  to  do  the  work. 

Time  was  when  I  stood  alone  in  Iowa,  not  a  ministerial 
brother  that  sympathized  with  me  in  church  polity  or  in  op- 
position to  the  great  "American  sin."    I  have  lived  to  see  a 
change,  beyond  what  I  believed  or  even  hoped.     And  now  G-od 
has  planted  more  than  two  hundred  churches  of  our  order, 
made  our  land  free,  and  made  Iowa  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  sisterhood  of  States.    And  over  and  above  our  churches 
and  ministers,  G-od  has  covered  it  over  with  churches  and 
ministers,  who-  every  Sabbath  meeti  and  -worship  the  Lord  our 
G-od  and  our  Redeemer. 

Denmark  Academy  was  the  first  Academy  planted  in  Iowa, 
and  so  far  as  I  know  the  first  institution  above  the  common 
school,  and  remains  the  only  institution  in  the  State,  that 
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is  willing  to  bear  so  humble  a  name.     But  colleges  and  uni- 
versities cover  the  State.    Every  denomination  has  its  own, 
designed  to  train  its  youth,  to  represent  its  principles  to 
the  world,  and  hand  them  down  to  coming  generations.     This  in 
itself  is  not  wrong.    Every  denomination  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied thoro  is  good  reason  for  its  existence,  and  that  its 
foundation  is  on  the  Eock,  Christ,  and  then  it    ought  to 
teach  its  doctrines  as  far  as  it  can.     Still  it  becomes  all 
to  take  in  the  whole  horizon  cf  religious  truth,  so  far  as 
they  can,  and  be  satisfied  the  good  of  the  world  and  the 
honor  of  Christ  require  their  separate  existence. 

Tie  have  in  this  place  two  colleges  or  universities, 
founded  to  carrjr  out  the  two  extremes  of  denominationalism  - 
the  Campbellites ,   (if  I  should  say  Christians,  it  would  im- 
ply other  denominations  were  no  Christians)  and  the  Eriends. 
All  the  first  college  are  instructed  in  the  Bible  ordin- 
ance of  water-baptism,  as  they  understand  it.    Ihe  friends 
reject  all  external  ordinances,  and  believe  only  in  the  bap- 
tism and  communion  of  the  Spirit.    All  the  denominations  in 
the  State  have  their  educational  institutions,  to  carry  out 
their  convictions  of  truth  and  their  systems,  which  is  their 
right  and  privilege ,  so  far  as  man  is  concerned.  Education 
has  been,  and  is  the  right  arm  cf  the  Papacy.    A  priest  once 
remarked  to  a  protestant,  "You  are  fools  to  leave  your  chil- 
dren for  any  body  to  educate,  and  ten  expect  to  hold  them." 
There  is  much  truth  in  the  remark.     If  our  principles  -  our 
church  order,  the  freedom  of  every  individual  member  and  his 
self-government  under  G-od,  and  the  self-government  of  the 
churches  under  the  great  Head,  the  brotherhood  of  all 
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christians,  loyalty  to  Christ  being  the  only  requirement  of 
admission  to  Christian  sympathy  and  church  membership  -  if 
these  principles  of  divine  truth  make  a  foundation  broad  e- 
nough  and  strong  enough  to  stand  on,  and  if  they  authorize 
our  existence  as  a  denomination,  and  are  a  sufficient  rea- 
son to  give  to  God  and  the  world  and  to  posterity  why  we 
shoiild  exist ,  and  make  one  of  the  families  of  professed 
christians,  then  it  becomes  a  duty  to  mahe  our  principles 
kno'-m,  and  to  hand  them  down  to  posterity.    And  let  it  be 
remembered  the  Congregational  pulpit   (the  Baptist  polity 
the  same)  is  the  only  American  polity  indigenous  to  our  soil. 
The  aristocracies  and  monarchies  in  the  church  are  exotics 
and  had  their  origin  in  the  civil  governments  of  the  Old 
77orld.     "Our  fathers  came  to  plant  a  church  without  a  bis** 
hop,  and  a  State  without  a  king."    -and  it  seems  strange  to 
me  that  while  the  masses  of  Europe  are  groaning  under  civil 
aristocracies  and  monarchies,  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  choose  those  same  despotisms  in  the  church.  But 
this  'Till  net  always  be.     The  time  will  come  when  the  church 
will  wish  to  stand  in  that  liberty  in  which  Christ  has  made 
them  free.     Our  business  is  to  plant  and  nourish  those  prin- 
ciples, and  --ait  the  time  of  triumph.    The  word  of  Cod  and 
the  constitution  of  man  assure  us  ultimately  of  the  self- 
government  of  men,  of  families,  churches  and  States,  under 
Cod. 

These  thoughts  pre-oare  for  what  I  wish  to  say  about  our 
Educational  institutions.     Denmark  Academy,  Tabor  College 
and  Iowa  College,  are  all  we  have  in  the  State.    The  two 
latter  should  have  our  sympathies,  prayers,  and  contributions, 
so  far  as  in  us  lies. 
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They  are  the  right  hand  of  the  churches,  to  pake  known  and 
perpetuate  their  principles,  and  for  doing  their  part  in  con- 
verting the  world  to  Christ.    'J he  churches  can  act  on  the 
v*o rid  most  efficiently  through  these  institutions. 

But  you  are  especially  called  to  care  for  and  work 
through  Denmark  Academy.    Providence  has   slanted  in  in  your 
midst.     If  it  was  hot.'  to  be  planted,  you  might  think  of 
another  place;  hut  I  know  of  no  place  so  desirable  for  such 
an  institution  within  your  hounds.     I  fully  believe  that  in 
sustaining  the  Academy,  and  handing  it  down  to  those  who 
are  to  come  after  you,  you  7.111  he  doing  a  most  efficient 
work  for  CJhrist.     It  is  indispensable  to  the  best  v/elfare 
of  the  churches.     Its  life  in  the  future  requires  a  funded 
support . 

1.  Ehat  its  doors  may  he  opened  to  the  poorer  classes  of 
youth,  I  wish  the  tuition  might  he  reduced  one  half,  and  he 
given  free  to  many  more. 

2.  '  Ihe  life  of  such  an  institution  ought  not  to  hang  on 
the  life  of  a  few  of  its  founders,  whose  means  are  limited, 
and  who  must  soon  die. 

* en  thousand  dollars  is  the  least  the  Academy  ought  to 
receive  right  away,  to  make  it  efficient.     I  hope  the  Asso- 
ciation 7111  signalize  their  fhirti'eth  Anniversary  by  re- 
solving that  they  7111  not  give  rest  to  their  efforts,  if 
they  do  sleep  to  their  eyes,  till  this  sum  is  secured.  Vhon 
the  ten  thousand  are  made  sure,  then  prepare  for  another,  and 
make  the  Academy  a  power  in  our  beloved  State.    Brethren,  be 
of  good  courage,  ana  quit  yon  like  men,  and  rest  not  till  the 
work  is  done. 
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I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  leaving.     I  have  only  the 
kindest  feeling  towards  all  those  dear  brethren  with  whom 
I  have  been  associated.    Nothing  but  kindness  have  I  received 
I  wish  I  could  have  daguerrotyped  on  your  hearts  nothing  but 
faith  and  love  on  toy  part .    But  I  have  a  painful  sense  of 
my  shortcomings  in  everything,  especially  of  my  unbelief, 
and  want  of  love  to  souls  and  of  that  yearning  for  lost  men 
which  Christ  had.     I  had  been  reading  the  life  of  hiss  I?isk, 
missionary  to  the  Sfest orians .     In  it  I  see  the  secret  of  po- 
wer in  Persia  or  Iowa,  as  she  said  she  felt  as  though  she 
could  take  up  those  poor,  dirty,  lousy,  lying,  and  stealing 
children,  and  hug  them  to  her  bosom,  and  actually  gave  all 
her  strength  to  them.    That  is  such  a  religion  as  wq  -ant  in 
all  our  Churches,    head  it,  brethren.    What  Congregational 
churches  want  is  Christ  in  the  heart  of  officers  and  members, 
especially  in  the  heart  of  ministers.     Now  I  am  laid  aside, 
I  feel  as  though  nothing  is  of  any  comparative  value  but 
Christ  and  his  cause.    Nothing  in  my  life  gives  me  comfort 
but  the  little  I  have  tried  to  do  for  Christ.  Brethren, 
pray  for  me  that  the  love  of  God  may  be  shed  abroad  in  my 
heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit.    Parewell.     Do  not  despise  the  day 
of  small  things.    Nourish  the  weak  Churches,  where  they  are 
needed.    Llanifest  your  interest  in  them  and  your  sympathy 
for  them.     Some  once  feeble  have  risen  to  self-support,  and 
to  be  a  power  in  corimnnities  where  placed.     Others  may.  Llay 
the  Lord  bless  you  all  for  his  name's  sake. 

ASA  EUHNER. 

Letters  were  also  received  from  Rev.  2.  Gaylord,  Omaha, 
Neb.  from  Rev.  Julius  A.  hoed,  Columbus,  .TTeb .  and  from  fev 
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Charles  Burnham,  Jamica,  Vermont . 

-■.9  association  attended  the  "ednesday  afternoon  ex- 
ercise in  composition  and  declaration  in  the  Academy,  and 
were  greatly  pleased  with  the  evidences  riven  by  the  pupils 
of  their  careful  and  thorough  training.    The  folio— in::  reso  - 
lution  —as  adopted: 

BesolYjd,  That  -to,  the  ministers  and  messengers  of  the 
churches  assembled  at  this  Thirtieth  Anniversary  of  Denmafrk 
Association,  take  pleas-are  in  again  expressing  our  hi  -":  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  done  by  Denmark  Academy,  and  our  ear- 
nest desire  to  see  it  placed  upon  a  more  permanent  basis;  and 
heartily  approve  the  effort  to  raise  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars for  an  Endowment  Pnni  within  the  bounds  of  this  associa- 
tion, 

?.ev.  T.  Salter  and  Mr.  3.  D.  Hand  of  Burlington,  Rev. 
3.  P.  Smith  of  Danville,  and  Deacon  T .  7,  laft  of  lit.  Plea- 
sant, were  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  Trustees 
of  the  Academy  concerning  its  general  interests. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  is  to  be  held  at 
at  Glasgow  on  the  2d  Tuesday  of  May.    kev.  P.  Y,  Swift  was 
appointed  to  read  an  essay  on  the  Principles  and  Influence 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  Hev.  ...  Burse  "as  appointed 
to  give  a  paper  upon  the  Old  Catholics  of  3urope. 


HSY.  R.  GAYLOHD ,  writes: 

In  the  autumn  of  1828,  I  visited  Denmark,  and  was  the 
gaest  of  Rev.  Asa  Turner,  then  living  in  a  small  shanty  a 
little  east  of  the  present  church  edifice.    Prom  thence  I 
passed  on  to  Lit.  Pleasant,  where  I  locateu.    The  newt  church 
organisation  was  at  Danville,  where  I  labored  for  seventeen 
years.     In  December,  1839,  I  organized  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Fairfield,  and  in  August,  1840,  I  completed  the 

organization  of  the  Church  at  Parmington.     In  the  eighteen 
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years  since  I  loft  your  State,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
lay  foundations  in  a  new  State,  and  to  see  our  Churches 
multipled  not  only  in  Nebraska,  "but  in  the  regions  beyond. 
R-3V.  C.  BUEKELAM,  writes: 

I  remember  how  father  burner  and  myself  crossed  the 
river  at  Port  Lladison  after  sunset  one  night,  and  -."ore  lost 
on  the  prairie  between  Port  Jladison  and  Denmark.     In  those 
days  our  roads  were  emphatically,  "3 road- ways , ,f  not  hemmed 
in  by  any  fences;  after  wandering  some  time  we  came  to  a 
fence,  and  after  following  it  on  three  sides  of  the  field 
we  found  a  friendly  shelter.    When  the  Iowa  Association 
was  quite  an  animated  discussion  on  the  admission  of  lay  de- 
legates, and  the  point  was  carried  after  much  discussion. 
This  I  believe  was  a  step  in  advance  of  Congregationalism 
anywhere  else.     In  the  autumn  of  1841,  I  went  to  Brighton, 
then  the  most  western  Church  of  our  order  in  the  land,  and 
only  about  twelve  miles  from  the  Indian  Territory.  Hundreds 
of  Indians  were  frequently  seer  in  our  streets.     In  the  first 
year  of  my  ministry  I  boarded  from  house  to  house  with  my 
parishoners.    Money  was  scarce.     It  was  difficult  to  obtain 
it  even  to  buy  the  most  necessary  family  supplies.    Then  the 
Church  in  Clay  township  was  organized,  there  was  neither 
school  house  nor  private  house  large  enough  to  hold  the  aud- 
ience, and  the  Church  was  organised  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
administered  in  a  little  grove  very  near  where  Mr.  M.  hea- 
cham  now  resides.    Rev.  A.  A.  Sturges,  missionary  to  Micro- 
nesia,  was  a  member  of  the  Church  at  Washington  at  its  or- 
ganisation.    I  received  to  the  Church  at  Crawf ordsville 
the  Rev.  E,  iJ.  Smith,  while  he  was  yet  a  boy,  with  no  thought 
so  far  I  knew  of  entering  the.  ministry. 
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1843 — Asa  Turner. 
R.  Gaylord 
J.  A.  Reed 

C .  Burhham 

A.  B.  Robbins 

-  crace  Hut or.ins on 
(Died  l^r.7,1846) 

Harvey  Adams 

Chas.  Granger 

3. A.  S"oauldir_;v 

(Died  liar. 31, 1867) 

T7.  Salter 

3.3.  Turner 

Daniel  lane 

3.  Adams 

B .  Alden  rJx, 
"^..t..  Thompson 

(Died  May3,1852) 
1S45 — Aimer  Leonard 

(Died  1856) 
1846—  B.  Hip  ley 

(Died  ?eb.  21,1570) 

D.  I-kiorles 
Aarcn  L.  Leonard 

1047 — Simeon  "aters 

(Died  Apr.  15,1667) 
Ge  o .  3 .  Ei  t  chc  o  ck 
(Died  Aug.  1872) 

1850—  -D.3.Niehola 

George  Lewis  -  Died. 
2 i no thy  Lyman 

1851—  ^.A.Testervelt 
John  Pryse 

1852—  C.  Eastman  -  Died. 
1854 — Jose-oh  3. Cooper 

(Died  Aug. "23, 1872) 
R.  Tine he 11 

1872—  W«GUBarti 

1873 —  Robert  Nurse 
P. 3. West 
Janes  3a  met  t 


1854 — E.C.A.^oods 

(Died  ITov.  1,1854) 
3.  Roberts 
1655— r'.  3.  Sands 

S.O.Bennett 
E.P . Smith 
Geo.  3.  kagoun 
A.R.kttchell 
J.J. Hi 11 

(Died  Oct.  29,1870) 

1856 —  J .  _r .  ki  r.bal  1 
R.  Hunter 

(Died  March  11,1672) 
T •  Packard 
C. 3. Gates 

1857—  .Tales  2oe. 
1658 — D.Z.Jones 

.  .3 ."'.Evans 
16  6  0 - - J . B . kenne dy 
A. J.Drake 
.7?.  Allen 

(Died  Sot.  27,1865) 
1861 — George  Whacker 

Gordon  Hayes 
1663 — 0.  Jrench 

(Died  Sept.  28,1665) 
J.  "7.  Pickett 
1665— ^.3.?renok 

(Died  Oct.  25,1866) 
1665— D.B.Eells 

D. 3 .Davidson 
]  ..Z.  Cross 
1867---  .H. Holmes 

(Died  June  3,1872) 
1.3.  Skinner 
Trederic  Crang 
1869— 3. Y.Swift 

J.S.Darris 
187C--  I.E. Barnard 

L.S.Hand 
1872— L.r.-^orrle" 
R.kcGnigan 
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Olivet 


Clay  

Columbus  City. 
Crawf ordsville 

Danville  

Denmark.  

Flint  

Franklin  

Glasgow  

Hickory  C-rove. 


42 
41 
27 


55 
16 


6 
9 


3y  recommendation  of  the  General  Association,  the 
contributions  to  Home  Missions  should  averarre  at  least 
Sixty  Gents  a  member,  and  for  the  support  of  the  Iowa 
Professor  in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  at  least 
fifteen  Cents  a  member  from  each  church  this  year. 
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Dr.  Salter's  greatest  literary  work  for  the  decade,  was 
his  Life  of  Janes  W.  Grimes,  the  third  governor  of  the  state 
of  Iowa,  and  a  United  States  Senator.    This  book  was  publish- 
ed in  1876.    This  was  Dr.  Salter's  first  book  of  any  consi- 
derable size,  aside  from  his  hymn  book.    This  Life  of  Grimes 
at  once  took  rank  as  a  standard  work.    It  has  been  widely 
read,  and  the  references  to  it  and  quotations  from  it  have 
been  practically  innumerable.    The  Annals  of  Iowa  affirms 
"It  is  unquestionably  the  most  important  book  of  Iowa 
biography  that  has  appeared!" 


During  the  eighties  the  life  of  Dr.  Salter  runs  on  with 
little  change. 

Here  is  a  photograph  of  him  in  the  midst  of  his  people. 
Writing  to  Congregational  Iowa  he  says: 

"On  the  last  Sunday  in  September,  I  baptized  three 
children  who  were  presented  by  their  parents,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  seven  of  their  grandparents  and  two  of  their  great- 
grandparents.    Two  of  the  children  were  born  upon  the  same 
day,  in  the  morning  of  Saster  Sunday,  April  £5th.    In  the 
course  of  my  ministry  in  this  city  I  baptized  three  of  the 
parents,  also  one  of  the  grandparents;  I  performed  the 
marriage  ceremony  for  the  six  parents,  and  for  four  of  the 
grandparents;  and  officiated  also  at  the  funeral  services 
of  the  great-grandfather's  mother  and  of  his  first  wife, 
and  of  the  great -grandmother' s  husband.    Extending  to  these 
five  generations,  ray  ministry  is  a  witness  that 'the  mercy 
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of  the  Lord  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  upon  them 
that  fear  him,  and  his  righteousness  unto  children's  chil- 
dren; to  such  as  keep  his  covenant,  and  to  those  that  re- 
member his  commandments  to  do  them"1. 

In  this  decade  his  pen  was  "busy  all  the  while.     In  1880 
he  published  his  "Studies  in  Matthew;"  and  "Memoirs  of 
Joseph  1«  Pickett."    Mr.  Pickett  was  pastor  at  Mount  Plea- 
sant '63- '69;  superintendent  of  Eome  Missions  in  southern 
Iowa  '69- '78;  superintendent  of  Home  Llissions  in  the  Roc- 
ky Mountain  district  from  '78  to  the  day  of  his  tragic 
death,  by  the  overturning  of  a  stage  coach,  November  17,1879. 

In  188£  Mr.  Salter  brought  out  another  hymn  book  with 
"Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus"  fro  responsive  reading. 

His  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Father  Asa  Turner  from 
Ghron.  14:2-4,  Dedember  16,  1885,  was  published.    At  the 
next  Denmark  Academy  commencement,  Dr.  Salter  introduced 
resolutions  reviewing  the  life  of  Asa  Turner,  and  his 
services  for  the  academy  and  proposed  an  Asa  Turner  endow- 
ment fund  for  the  school. 

The  confirmed  history  habit  of  Dr.  Salter  appears  in  a 
program  for  a  Christmas  praise  service  with  the  following 
foot  note: 

"December  28.    TCycliffe  Sunday;  in  commemoration  of 
the  Reformer,  the  Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation,  who 
died  December  31,  1384.    Sermon  in  the  morning  upon  the 
Life  and  Times  of  Wyoliffe;  in  the  evening  upon  the  Les- 
sons of  "Jycliffe's  Life,  that  Christianity  is  not  a  hier- 
archal,  ceremonial,  or  dogmatioe  system,  but  a  holy  faith, 
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and  a  pure  moral  order  of  conduct."    This  is  published  in 
Congregational  Iowa,  and  the  editor  adds:     "Dr.  Salter  in 
this  way  keeps  before  his  people  the  great  facts  and  events 
of  eccliastical  history." 

In  March  of  '85  Congregational  Iowa  has  an  article  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Salter,  on  the  Three  Crosses. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  there  is  another  article 
from  Dr.  Salter,  entitled  "The  Old  is  Better,"  in  which  he 
contends,  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  that  the  old  is  not  better 
than  the  new  -  that  the  New  Testament  is  better  than  the 
Old,  more  authoritative,  more  advanced  in  ethical  teaching, 
and  more  worthy  of  earnest  study. 

In  1886  Dr.  Salter  delivered  an  address  upon  A  Forty 
Years  Ministry,  in  the  Burlington  church,  which  was  pub- 
lished. 

The  same  year  he  wrote  for  the  New  Englander,  and  art- 
icle on  The  Christian  Idealism  of  Emerson.    In  1887  he 
wrote  a  Llemorial  of  a  Pioneer  Toman  in  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  T.  Bordwell  also  a  Biography  of  Augustus  C. 
Dodge,  published  in  the  Iowa  Historical  Record;  and  a  Thanks- 
giving sermon  on  the  Rights  of  Labor  and  Property;  Their 
Fundamental  Importance    in  American  Society.      This  year 
also  he  published  a  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Truman  M. 
Post  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  and  St.  Louis,  LIo. 

In  1888  he  published  in  the  Iowa  Historical  Record,  a 
biography  of  James  Clarke,  the  third  territorial  governor 
of  Iowa. 

November  £5-26,  of  this  same  year  the  church  observed 
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the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  organisation,    un  the  Sab- 
bath, the  twenty-fifth,  Dr.  Salter  preached  the  sermon  on 
Co-operative  Christianity,  in  which  he  repeated  the  old  sto- 
ry of  the  organization  of  the  church  and  its  development  dur- 
ing the  half  century. 

on  i.onday,  the  twenty-sixth,  the  ladies  of  the  church  gave 
a  reception  to  the  old  members,    i'he  report  of  this  gather? 
ing,  as  published  in  congregational  lowa,  is  as  follows: 

"A  goodly  company  of  septuagenarians  and  octogenarians, 
and  one  venerable  lady  in  her  ninetieth  year,  received 
cordial  salutations  and  greetings,    i'his  lady  was  born  in 
Ohio,  near  iMorth  .Ben,  Uen.  William  henry  Harrison,  after- 
ward president  of  the  united  states,  was  present  at  the 
wedding  in  1817.    x'he  oldest  gentleman  at  the  reception 
was  born  in  boston,  in  1802.    ne  was  present  at  the  laying 
of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Busker  hill  monument  in  1825,  saw 
u-en.  Lafayette  on  that  occasion,  heard  Daniel  7ebster's 
oration,  and  afterward  set  it  up  in  type  from  his  manur 
script.    The  church  parlors  with  other  decorations,  were 
grace a  with  portraits  of  a  number  of  the  deceased  deacons 
and  members  of  the  church." 

December  ninth  of  this  year  was  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  John  Lesley,    Of  course  Dr.  Salter 
would  not  allow  the  occasion  to  pass  without  notice,  he 
preached  a  sermon  appropriate  to  the  occasion  and  the  choir 
sang  some  of  Lesley's  choicest  hymns. 

in  1889  he  furnished  for  the  historical  Record,  an  arti 
cle  on  Henry  Dodge,  governor  of  the  original  territory  of 
isconsin,  including  iowa. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade  of  the  century,  Dr. 
Salter  was  in  the  seventieth  year  of  nis  life.    Ee  was  in 
full  charge  of  the  church,  and  he  was  if  possible  more  in- 
dustrious than  ever,  working  for  the  church,  the  state,  the 
country,  and  the  v/orld;  but  he  felt  that  the  time  had  come 
for  him  to  give  to  others  at  least  a  portion  of  his  pas- 
toral burdens ;  and  he  began  to  withdraw  more  and  more  from 
outside  labors,  to  give  his  remaining  strength  to  his  books, 
his  study,  his  history,  and  his  literary  labors. 

Ee  could  not,  of  course,  withdraw  entirely  from  the  out- 
side work,     indeed,  ne  was  in  more  demand  than  ever  for 
these  outside  services. 

Some  of  the  events  of  this  decade,  in  which  Dr.  Salter 
had  a  part  are  as  follows: 

In  May  of  1890,  the  (ieneral  Association  of  Iowa  observed 
its  fiftieth  anniversary,    ihe  meeting  was  at  Des  lloines. 
It  was  a  great  occasion.    Dr.  Salter  preached  the  sermon. 
His  text  was  (II    Cor.  3:17;     "Now  the  Lord  is  that  spirit, 
and  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty." 
The  subject  was,  "The  Spirit  and  Liberty  of  Christ."  The 
sermon  may  be  found  in  the  kinutes  of  that  year,  1890.  The 
closing  paragraphs  of  the  discourse  were  as  follows: 

"Until  a  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago  this  part 
of  the  continent  where  we  are  assembled  was  in  the  darkness 
of  savage  life.     It  had  faintly  emerged  into  the  light  of 
civilization  with  the  discovery  of  James  liarquette ,  in  1675, 

but  the  aborigines  who  then  possessed  the  land  possessed 
it  for  one  hundred  ana  sixty  years  afterwards.  France 
claimed  it  by  right  of  discovery.    Spain  obtained  it  by 
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cession  from  Prance,  untill,  by  retrocession,  the  First 
Counsel  of  the  French  Republic  sold  it  to  the  united  States, 
in  1803.    lieanwhile  and  down  to  June,  1853,  the  savages 
were  undisturbed  masters  of  tne  country,  save  as  a  few  tra- 
ders and  naif-breeds  traversed  it,  and  gained  a  precarious 
foothold  at  two  or  tnree  points. 

Fifty  years  ago  tne  settlements  in  wiiat  is  now  the  state 
of  Iowa  were  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  of  territory  lying 
along  the  Liississippi  river,  known  as  the  'Black  Hawk  Pur- 
chase.'    The  Sacs  and  Foxes  nad  ceded  it  to  the  U.S.  partly 
as  indemnity  for  tne  expense  incurred  Dy  the  Black  Hawk  war, 
partly  to  secure  the  safety  and  tranquility  of  the  Illinois 
frontier,  which  Black  Hawk  had  invaded.    Over  the  rest  of 
what  is  now  the  state,  tne  Indian  and  the  buffalo  still 
roamed  at  will.    As  a  result  of  tne  Black  Hawk  war,  the 
^innebagoes  of  xtock  river,  and  tne  x-ottawattamies  of  liake 
I.lichigan,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chicago,  who  had  abetted 
Black  Hawk,  were  removed  west  of  the  Llississippi ,  the  for- 
mer to  what  is  now  the  northwestern  portion  of  Iowa,  the 
latter  to  tne  soutnwest  portion.    The  Sacs  and  Foxes  and 
straggling  bands  of  lowas  held  the  vast  central  farther 
west  than  any  other  that  bore  the  family  name,  cherishing 
the  hope  that  their  doctrines  and  polity  might  roll  west 
with  the  wave  of  emigration.    The  place  of  meeting  was  one 
prepared  xvith  great  effort  by  the  colonists.    Its  size  was 
24  by  20  feet,  covered  with  split  boards,  furnished  with  a 
loose  floor  and  unplastered  walls,    itev.  Asa  Turner,  Jr.,  by 
invitation  of  the  church  moved  into  the  settlement  in  July, 
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1838,  and  devoted  to  them  one  half  of  his  time.     In  1840, 
on  the  5th  of  November,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
church  by  the  Illinois  Association.    After  the  installation, 
on  the  following  day,  (Nov.  6th)  the  Iowa  Congregational 
Association  was  formed.1  -  ( 'Historical  Sketch,'  "by  Rev., 
Asa  Turner,  1857.) 

The  Association  consisted  of  three  ministers,  one  li- 
centiate and  five  delegates  from  three  churches.    The  mini- 
sters were  graduates  of  Yale  College;  the  licentiate,  of 
Dartmouth  College.    Our  beginnings  unite  us  with  some  of 
the  most  venerable  seats  of  learning  in  our  country,  and 
bind  us  to  perpetuate  the  union  of  Education  with  Religion. 

In  New  England,  Associations  were  composed  exclusively 
of  ministers.    This  was  among  the  first  in  the  land  to  be 
composed  also  of  delegates  from  churches. 

Of  the  nine  founders  of  this  body,  three  remains  to  this 
present.    Of  these  I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  to  you 
Deacon  Oliver  Brooks,  of  Denmark.    Mr.  Thomas  R.  Hulburt, 
of  Danville,  a  native  of  Hartford  county,  Connecticut,  is 
still  upon  the  farm  which  he  has  cultivated  for  fifty  years. 
The  Rev.  Julius  A.  Reed,  D.D. ,  is  detained  from  our  company 
by  sickness.    Tie  revere  the  memory  of  the  departed.  "Te 
congratulate  and  honor  the  survivors,  and  give  thanks  to 
the  Head  of  the  church,  that  He  called  them  to  this  service, 
and  that  they  live  to  see  so  many  fruits  of  their  sacrifices 
and  toils.    They  began  their  work  in  humility  and  poverty. 
They  worshipped  (iod  in  the  cabins  of  the  pioneers,  in  barns 
and  log  school  houses,  in  blacksmith  shops,  in  groves  under 
the  dome  of  the  sky.    From  those  beginnings,  and  from 
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similar  efforts  of  our  brethren  of  other  churches,  has 
come  this  miracle  of  time  -  the  creation  of  this  advanced 
commonwealth,  rich  already  in  the  "best  institutions  of  mo- 
dern civilization,  richer  still  in  hope  and  promise  for 
times  afar. 

I  shall  not  anticipate  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  chief 
founders.    I  have  simply  endeavored  to  show  that  in  its  hid- 
den springs,  and  in  its  last  analysis,  and  as  having  an  in- 
heritance in  the  future,  the  work  of  the  Congregational 
churches  of  Iowa  has  a  vital  connection  with  what  is  inmost 
in  Christianity,  considered  as  a  spiritual  religion,  under 
the  auspices  of  that  'glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God,'  with  which  Christ  came  to  enfranchise  mankind. 

And  now  may  those  who  have  entered  into  its  inheritance, 
and  those  who  shall  hereafter  enter  into  it,  carry  forward 
the  work  with  the  faith  and  nope  and  charity  of  the  begin- 
ning, and  may  future  jubilees  and  centuries  see  Clod's  living 
temple  rising  higher  and  higher,  and  in  nobler  proportion 
over  all  the  commonwealth  of  Iowa." 

In  1891  Dr.  Salter,  having  fully  reached  nis  "three 
score  years  and  ten,"  resigned,    ne  felt  that  he  had  born 
long  enough  the  heavy  burdens  of  his  office,  and  that  they 
should  be  placed  upon  younger  shoulders. 

The  people  would  not  have  it  so.    They  would  not  even 
allow  him  to  take  his  place  on  the  shelf  in  an  emeritus  re- 
lation.   The  answer  to  his  letter  of  resignation  was  as 
follows: 

"77e  feel  that  the  church  and  society  will  be  unable  to 
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sustain  any  different  relations  with  our  minister;  that  we 
must  ask  for  the  guidance  and  the  "beneficent  influence  of 
the  remainder  of  that  life,  of  which  the  larger  part  has 
been  already  spent  for  our  advantage;  that  receiving  not 
only  from  this  city  and  this  community,  but  from  his  church 
and  congregation,  that  love  and  reverence  which  should  ac- 
company such  old  age,  he  will  to  the  end,  as  our  pastor,  ex- 
emplify to  us  the  worship  of  God  in  the  beauty  of  holiness." 

Of  course  the  church  was  willing  to  relieve  their  pastor 
of  the  burdens  of  his  office  as  much  as    possible,  and  to 
provide  an  associate  who  should  do  the  heavy  work,  but  Dr. 
Salter  was  to  De  senior  pastor  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

The  first  associate,  George  D.  Eerron,  began  in  Septem- 
ber of  '91,  and  closed  his  work  in  the  fall  of  1893. 

Although  senior  pastor,  Dr.  Salter's  attitude  toward  his 
associate  was  not  that  of  superiority;  indeed  in  most  things 
he  took  the  secondary  place,  and  left  the  pastor  in  actual 
charge,  free  to  take  the  initiative,  and  to  do  his  work  in 
his  own  way. 

Dr.  Salter,  however,  was  always  in  the  pulpit,  when  at 
home  on  Sunday,  and  now  and  then  preached.    He  took  charge  of 
the  church  as  in  days  of  yore,  during  the  summer  vacation. 

There  is  a  record  in  Congregational  Iowa  in  the  summer 
of  1892  to  the  effect  that  in  the  absence  of  the  associate 
pastor,  on  his  vacation,  i>r.  Salter,  following  his  histori- 
cal instincts,  preached  a  series  of  three  sermons  on  The  Dis- 
covery of  America,  the  subject  of  the  first  discourse  being, 
"The  State  of  the  ^orld  Four  Hundred  Years  Ago." 
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In  October  of  this  year,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Denmark 
Association,  Dr.  Salter  used  the  materials  of  these  sermons 
in  a  paper  entitled  "The  Progressive  Discovery  of  America," 
the  reading  of  which  "Occupied  something  over  an  hour."  The 
reporter  adds:     "The  Doctor  wanted  to  cut  the  paper  short,  but 
the  congregation  insisted  upon  hearing  the  whole  of  it.  Dr. 
Salter  spoke  with  unusual  force  and  vigor,  giving  pleasant 
promise  of  being  an  always  welcome  factor  in  our  Association- 
al  work  for  years  to  come." 

We  are  not  surprised  to  read  in  Congregational  Iowa,  that 
in  October  of  1892  "Dr.  and  Mrs.  Salter  attended  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago,"  for  his  his- 
torical instincts  would  draw  him  thither. 

Eighteen  ninety-three  was  a  sadly  memorable  year  in  the 
Salter  household.    The  story  is  told  in  the  July  issue  of 
Congregational  Iowa: 

"About  noon  on  the  12th  of  June,  Dr.  and  Urs.  Salter  in 
their  carriage  were  riding  in  the  cemetery  with  two  lady 
friends.     In  a  rather  unfrequented  part  of  the  grounds  they 
came  upon  some  workmen  who  were  digging  up  a  large  oak  tree 
which  had  been  recently  struck  and  killed  by  lightning.  The 
tree  stood  some  twenty  feet  from  the  road.    The  foreman  of 
the  workmen  stood  leaning  against  the  tree,  and  Dr.  Salter 
drew  the  reins  for  a  moment's  friendly  conversation  with 
him.    Prom  the  point  where  the  carriage  stopped  the  party 
occupying  it  could  not  see  what  progress  had  been  made  in 
the  digging  about  the  tree.    Nobody  seems  to  have  thought 
there  was  any  danger.     It  was  learned  after  the  accident 
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that  just  before  the  carriage  oame  up  the  men  had  tried  to 
pull  the  tree  over  away  from  the  road,  but  found  it  still 
firm  in  its  place,  and  were  expecting  that  when  it  fell  it 
would  be  in  that  direction.    Suddenly  the  foreman  felt  the 
tree  falling,  and  called  to  Dr.  Salter  to  get  out  of  the 
way,  but  before  he  could  even  start  the  single  horse  attached 
to  the  carriage  the  latter  was  crushed  under  the  branches  of 
the  tree  and  its  occupants  pinned  down  by  them.    As  soon  as 
the  brush  could  be  cut  away,  Mrs.  Salter  was  found  to  be 
dead  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  killed  instantly.  The 
other  ladies  were  not  seriously  Injured.    Dr.  Salter  was  in 
a  very  painful  and  helpless  condition,  and  was  reported  to 
be  dying,  but  he  did  not  lose  consciousness,  and  upon  examin- 
ation it  was  found  that  none  of  his  bones  were  broken,  nor 
had  he  received  any  serious  internal  hurt.    Ee  was  badly 
bruised  in  the  small  of  his  hack,  and  his  left  arm  suffered 
severe  and  painful  contusions.    Though  still  confined  to  his 
bed  as  late  as  the  8th  of  July,  he  was  slowly  recovering  and 
his  friends  hope  that  he  will  in  due  time  be  fully  restored 
to  health. 

Mrs.  Salter's  funeral,  after  brief  services  at  the  resi- 
dence, took  place  at  the  church  on  the  afternoon  of  dune  15th, 
Dr.  Robbins  and  Jr.  Sphraim  Adams  officiating.    She  church, 
which  was  filled  to  overflowing,  was  most  elaborately  and 
beautifully  decorated  and  the  services  solemn  and  impressive. 
The  whole  city  was  in  mourning  and  many  hundreds  improved 
the  opportunity  to  take  a  last  look  of  the  well  known  and 
beloved  face  of  the  deceased.    On  Thursday  evening,  the  22d 
of  June,  instead  of  the  regular  weekly  prayer-meeting  a 
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memorial  service  of  Mrs.  Salter  was  held.    A  large  number 
took  part  in  the  exercises  and  many  appreciative  and  touch- 
ing tributes  were  paid  to  her  memory.    Dr.  and  LIrs.  Salter 
were  married  in  1847,  and  came  directly  to  Burlington  to 
live,  he  having  been  a  few  months  previously  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  church  over  which  he  still  presides.  Mrs. 
Salter  entered  at  once  with  great  earnestness  and  zeal  upon 
the  work  which  naturally  fell  to  her  as  the  pastor's  wife, 
and  continued  it  up  to  the  day  of  her  death.    She  was  a 
woman  of  unusual  executive  ability,  strong  and  steady  in 
her  Christian  character,  and  of  great  gentleness,  kindness 
and  charity.    She  shared  with  her  husband  the  affection  and 
esteem  of  the  whole  community . 11 

The  first  report  published  in  the  papers  of  the  state, 
was  that  both  Mr*  and  :..rs.  Salter  were  killed,  ihen  came 
the  report  that  probably  Dr.  Salter  would  be  a  cripple  to 
the  end  of  his  days;  and  then  came  the  good  news  that  he 
was  not  seriously  injured,  and  would  in  time  be  fairly 
well  and  strong. 

"August  27th,  Dr.  Salter  was  able  again  to  occupy  his 
pu^-put.    *xhe  house  was  crowded.    The  day  was  the  forty- 
seventh  anniversary  of  Mr.  Salter's  marriage.    The  text 
was  'Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed;  her  hus- 
band also,  and  he  praiseth  her.'" 

Dr.  Salter's  loving  tribute  to  his  wife  has  been  quoted 
in  part  in  another  portion  of  this  sketch.  He  spoke  of  her 
as: 

"The  perfect  woman  nobly  planned, 

To  warn,  to  comfort  and  command; 

A  being,  oreathing  thoughtful  breath, 
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A  traveler  between  life  and  death. 

The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 

Endurance,  foresight,  strength  and  skill; 

A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food; 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears  and  smiles; 

And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 

With  something  of  an  angel  light. 

And  so  the  years  wore  on,  adding  grace  and  strength, to 
her  character  and  bringing  a  serene  evening  time  to  life. 
With  advancing  age  the  cheer  and  vigor  of  youthful  bloom 
returned,  surviving  all  experiences  of  trial  and  trouble 
and  sorrow  and  pain.    Her  joy  and  happiness  was  never  great- 
er in  the  blessings  of  life,  in  each  day's  duties  and  cares, 
in  the  common  round,  in  the  familiar  task.    Eer  health  was 
better  than  in  seme  former  years;  ner  spirit  was  more  cheer- 
ful.   Eer  neart  never  oeat  more  warmly  for  every  sacred 
cause;  her  hands  were  never  more  ready  for  every  good  work. 
7e  thought  of  ner  as  more  than  ever  fitting  the  sphere  in 
which  she  shone.     It  seemed  to  mortal  eyes  as  if  future 
years  in  the  nome  of  her  love  and  in  the  church  on  earth, 
were  to  De  crowned  with  added  usefulness  and  honor. 

From  her  youth  up  it  was  her  wont  to  cull  from  her 
readings  the  puresr  and  finesr  sentiments  she  met  with. 
Sometimes  she  would  copy  them  into  a  book  or  she  would 
keep  them  by  her  side  or  carry  them  with  her  for  meditation 
and  reflection.     Vith  her  at  the  time  of  ::er  death  were 
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the  lines  of  Bryant's  'Thanatopsis , 1  familiar  to  tuber 
from  youth  up,  bidding  us  - 

Sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams,1 
and  also  the  lines  with  which  I  will  conclude  this  dis- 
course entitled 

1  One  of  us  Two ' . 
I  take  them  just  as  she  carried  them  with  her  on  that 
fateful  day  -  as  we  say  of  it  ourselves,  from  our  earthly 
poinnt  of  view  -  that  day  of  translation  and  glory  to  her 
spirit : 

'All  warning  spared, 
For  none  is  needed  where  hearts  are  for  prompt  change 
prepared. ' 

'OJTE  0?  US  TWO' 
The  day  will  dawn  when  one  of  us  shall  hearken 

In  vain  to  near  a  voice  that  has  grown  dumb, 
And  moons  will  fade,  moons  pale  and  shadows  darken, 

Tnile  sad  eyes  watch  for  feet  that  never  come. 

One  of  us  two  must  some  time  face  existence 
Alone  with  memories  that  sharpen  pain, 

And  these  sweet  days  shall  shine  back  in  the  distance 
Like  dreams  of  summer  dawns  in  nights  of  rain. 
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One  of  us  two,  with  tortured  heart  half- broken, 

Shall  read  long  treasured  letters  through  salt  tears, 

Shall  kiss  with  anguished  lips  each  cherished  token 

That  speaks  of  those  love-crowned,  delicious  years. 

One  of  us  two  shall  find  all  light,  all  oeauty, 

All  joy  on  earth  a  tale  forever  done; 
Shall  know  henceforth  that  life  means  only  duty 

u  (iodi  0  Sodi  have  pity  on  that  one."7 

For  a  time  in  the  fall  of  1893  and  the  early  part  of  '94, 
Dr.  Salter  had  no  associate,  for  Dr.        im.  White  (April  '94- 
Octoher  '99)  had  not  yet  arrived. 

The  relation  of  pastor  and  associate  in  these  years  was 
everything  that  could  be  desired. 

Dr.  Salter  was  free  to  go  and  come  as  he  saw  fit. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  was  much  in  his  study.  He 
was  "writing,  writing,  all  the  time." 

On  special  occasions  he  occupied  the  pulpit;  and  he  had 
a  good  many  outside  calls.    Congregational  Iowa  (January  '95) 
records:     "The  morning  service,  December  30,  was  in  commemor- 
ation of  the  forty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  senior  pastor* s 
installation.    Dr.  Salter  took  for  his  theme  'Christ  and 
St.  Paul."' 

December  10,  1894,  the  iiaquoketa  church  observed  its 
fiftieth  anniversary,  uf  course  Dr.  baiter  was  there  to 
assist  in  the  services,    he  gave  the  principal  address. 

In  tfuly  of  1895,  he  made  a  journey  to  Owega,  N«w  lork  to 
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minister  at  tne  funeral  of  nis  best  oeloved  seminary  class 
mate  and  3and-fellow,  £.B. Turner.  His  obituary  sketch  and 
tribute  was  published  in  -jongregational  1 077a  (August  issue 
and  may  be  found  in  the  E. 2. burner  sketch  of  this  volume. 

September  sixteenth.  Dr.  Salter  attended  the  golden 
wedding  of  Dr.  and  Ijca.  3phraim  Adams.    This  was  on  Mon- 
day.   On  Sunday  the  fifteenth,  an  Old  Folks  Service  was 
held  at  the  Taterloo  church,  three  of  the  Band,  B«  Adams, 
H.  Adams  and  Tilliam  Salter  taking  part  in  the  services. 
Dr.  Salter  preached  the  sermon. 

December  29,  1895  Tras  the  forty-ninth  anniversary  of 
Dr.  Salter's  installation.    The  report  of  the  occasion  was 
"Dr.  Salter  preached  a  vigorous  sermon  on  the  'Goodness  of 
God.1    The  occasion  was  one  of  delight  and  satisfaction 
to  all  the  members  of  the  congregation." 

February  14,  1896,  the  Ottumwa  church  celebrates  its 
fiftieth  anniversary.    Dr.  Salter  is  there  to  point  out 
"The  Lessons  of  the  Fifty  Years." 

Dr.  Salter  was  again  in  his  pulpit  April  12,   '96,  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  beginning  at  3urlingtcn.  ihe 
sermon,  with  the  report  of  the  other  services  of  the  occa- 
sion was  published  in  a  volume  of  ninety-eight  pages. 

In  August  of  '96  he  was  again  in  his  pulpit,  commemcra 
ting  in  a  discourse  the  adoption  of  the  state  constitution 
by  the  People  of  Iowa  territory  in  1846.  The  discourse  wa 
published  in  the  Annals  of  Iowa. 

October  1-8  '96  occurred  the  celebration  of  the  semi- 
centennial of  the  state  at  Burlington.    Dr.  Salter,  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  State  Commission  was  the  historian  of  the 
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occasion. 

All  through  the  nineties  Dr.  Salter  was  in  regular  at- 
tendance upon  the  meetings  of  the  iieneral  and  local  Asso- 
ciations, as  he  had  been  in  all  the  years  of  his  ministry. 
In  these  years  he  was  more  often  than  any  one  else  chair- 
man of  the  obituary  committee  at  our  state  meetings;  and 
he  and  "brother  Adams  were  expected  to  officiate  at  the 
communion  table. 

Reporting  the  meeting  of  the  General  Association  at  Al- 
gona  in  Hay  of  1897,  Congregational  Iowa  speaks  of  "approach- 
ing the  business,  and  discussions  through  the  Gpte  Beauti- 
ful of  the  communion,  administered  by  Dr.  S.  Adams  and  Dr. 
William  Salter;  1  and  the  same  paper,  urging  attendance  at 
the  next  meeting  at  Hampton  in  May  of  '98,  exhorts:  "3e 
there  to  sit  at  the  Lord's  table  with  Drs.  Adams  and  Salter 
presiding  under  Him." 

Dr.  Salter  was  not  at  the  Hampton  meeting.    His  absence 
was  the  occasion  of  my  introduction  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Patriacrchs.     I  was  called  upon  to  take  his  place. 

Dr.  Salter  could  not  be  at  Hampton  in  Hay,  but  he  was 
able  to  be  in  ^rinnell  in  June  of  this  year  '98,  to  ta::e 
part  in  the  semi-centennial  of  the  college.    Years  before 
he  had  withdrawn  from  the  trusteeship  of  the  college  on  ac- 
count of  other  engagements,  but  his  interest  was  always  the 
same,  and  he  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
the  well- fare  of  the  institution.    He  had  chosen  literature 
as  his  avocation,  and  he  gave  up  as  much  as  he  could  other 
engagements  outside  of  nis  parish  duties. 
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May  17,  1899  the  cornerstone  of  the  Historical  Building 
was  laid.    Dr.  Salter  offered  the  prayer  He  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  men  of  the  state  especially  interested  in 
Iowa  history. 

The  literary  labors  of  Dr.  Salter  in  this  decade  were 
simply  enormous.    He  wrote  books,  booklets,  reviews,  maga- 
zine articles,  newspaper  articles,  etc.,  etc.,  by  the  scores. 

Here  is  a  partial  list  of  his  writings  in  this  decade: 
The  Sermon  before  the  General  Association  at  the  fiftieth 

anniversary  in  1890,  published  in  the  state  Ilinutes; 
The  Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 

the  Adoption  of  the  Iowa  constitution; 
The  report  of  the  Semi-Centennial  celebration  of  the  state, 

October  1-8,  '96; 
A  Sketch  of  Clara  A. . Dodge; 

An  Article  for  fhe  Iowa  Record  on  the  Western  Borders  of 

Iowa,  1804-1806; 
The  Eastern  Borders  of  Iowa,  1805-1806; 
Iowa  in  unorganized  territory  of  the  united  States; 
The  Life  of  Henry  Dodge; 
Letters  of  Henry  Dodge  edited; 
A  Memorial  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Grimes; 
A  Memorial  of  Mrs.  liars'-  A.  Salter; 
The  Columbian  Calendar,  August  -  October,  1492; 
In  Commemoration  of  a  Fifty  Years  pastorate  at  Burlington, 

1 46-'96; 

A  Sketch  of  TTilliam  Pepperill; 

A  Sketch  of  Major- General  John  M«  Grose; 
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A  Sketch  of  Hon.  Alfred  Eebard; 
A  Sketch  of  Nicholas  Perrot; 
A  review  of  Bowman's  Administraticn  of  Iowa; 
A  Review  of  Dye's  Ucloughlin  and  Old  Oregon; 
An  Historical  Address  Commemoration  the  first  legislative 
assembly  in  Iowa; 

During  the  decade  he  also  sent  numerous  contrioutions 
to  Congregational  Iowa,  among  them  many  brief  biographical 
sketches  of  Iowa  people;  a  review  of  Van  Dyke's  Gospel  for 
an  Age  of  Doubt;  Shailer  IJatthews'  Social  Teaching  of  Jesus; 
Dr.  Holbrook's  Recollections  of  a  Nonegenarian;  and  a 
sketch  of  Dr.  T.M.Post  of  Jacksonville  and  St.  Louis* 

In  1895,  Dr.  Salter  published  his  "Old  People's  Psalm." 
A  notice  of  *-he  book  in  Congregational  Iowa  (November  '95) 
is  as  follor/s: 

"A  neat  booklet  entitled  'i'he  Old  People's  Psalm  with 
Reminiscences  by  Tilliam  Salter,  and  the  Golden  Tedding  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Sphraim  Adams  and  Tife,  has  recently  been  is- 
sued z'rom  a  Burlington  office,    The  booklet  is  devoted  to 
reminiscences    and  records  concerning  the  immortal  Iowa 
Band,  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  lives  and  early  work 
of  the  various  members  of  this  Band,  and  of  variuus  reunions 
which  the  surviving  ones  of  their  number  have  held  from  time 
to  time,  with  special  reference  to  their  latest  reunion, 
held  at  Waterloo,  September  15th,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
observance  of  Dr.  and  Lirs.  Sphraim  Adams'  golden  wedding 
anniversary. 

The  book  is  not  confined  to  the  eleven  members  of  the 
Band  but  tells  also  of  the  work  of  their  early  co-laborers 
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on  the  field.    A  special  tribute  is  given  to  Rev.  3.3.  Turner 
and  the  staunch  stand  he  took  on  the  slavery  question.  The 
pamphlet  contains  24  pages  and  is  illustrated  with  half-tone 
portraits  of  Rev.  Turner  and  the  three  members  present  at 
the  Waterloo  gathering,  Reverends  E.  Adams,  H.  Adams  and 
Ylilliam  Salter." 


Dr.  Salter  greets  the  new  century  with  a  song: 
,T"rith  nappy  hearts  and  loud  acclaim, 
Te  "bless,  0  Lord,  thy  mighty  name 
That  now,  in  mercy,  we  behold 
Another  century  unfold. 

Come,  Lord,  throughout  the  century  long, 
Oh,  come  to  overthrow  all  wrong; 
Save  us  from  pride,  from  lust  of  power, 
From  greed  that  would  thy  land  devour. 

Defend  with  thy  almighty  hand 
Justice  and  freedom  in  our  land; 
And  may  the  islands  of  the  sea 
Resound  the  anthems  of  the  freej 

Hay  Imowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 
Salvation  spread  from  shore  to  shore , 
And,  thru  the  nundred  years  to  come, 
On  earth,  oe  peace,  Thy  will  be  done. 
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Oh,  may  thy  new  creation  rise 
On  every  land  "beneath  the  skies, 
And  may  the  Twentieth  Century's  age 
Be  best  of  all  in  History's  page." 

In  August  of  1900  appears  the  follov/ing  item  (Congrega- 
tional Iowa  for  August (;     "The  services  of  the  church  during 
the  summer  months  are  being  held  in  the  Y.L'.C.A.  building. 
Dr.  Salter  is  conducting  the  services,    The  church  building 
will  oe  ready  for  use  about  the  first  of  September,  but 
the  dedication  will  not  take  place  until  some  time  in  October 

One  of  Dr.  Salters1  sermons  this  summer  is  in  Commemo- 
ration of  the  first  Legislature  of  Iowa  which  held  its  ses- 
sion in  Arlington. 

In  the  fall  of  this  opening  year  of  the  new  century, 
Dr.  Salter  produced  tY/o  hymns  in  quick  succession.  The 
first,  a  hymn  of  He const ruction,  was  sung  at  the  reopening 
of  the  church,  September  16th;  and  the  other  one  was  sung 
at  the  re dedication,  November  18th. 

A  paragraph  from  Congregational  Iowa  explains  (Decem- 
ber, 1900): 

"One  of  the  events  in  the  history  of  this  church  occurred 
on  November  18.    At  tnis  time  the  auditorium  of  the  rehabi- 
litated church  edifice  was  opened  for  service.    The  corner- 
stone of  the  original  churdh  was  laid  July  4,  1867.  The 
church  was  dedicated  December  25,  1870.     In  the  summer  of 
189S ,  a  slate  roof  was  put  on,  and  extensive  interior  re- 
pairs and  improvements  were  made,    In  the  night  of  September 
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19-20  following  a  fire  occurred,  which  destroyed  the  roof, 
the  organ  and  the  furniture  of  the  auditorium.  September 
16,  1900,  services  were  resumed  in  the  basement.  November 
18  the  whole  building  was  ready  for  use,  and  a  service  of 
dedication  was  held,  the  venerable  senior  pastor,  Dr.  Wm. 
Salter,  preaching  the  sermon.    At  this  service  fifteen 
persons  were  received  to  membership,  and  the  following 
stanzas,  composed  by  Dr.  Salter,  were  sung: 

"This  house,  0  God,  we  consecrate  to  Thee; 

Crowned  with  Thy  presence  may  it  always  be; 

These  walls  our  fathers  reared  in  former  days; 

uh,  may  they  evermore  resound  Thy  praise i 

Baptized  with  storms  and  the  devouring  flame, 

They  witness  to  Thy  high  and  mighty  Name; 

Here  may  Thy  children  learn  i'hy  holy  word, 

And  children's  children  praise  and  bless  the  lord. 

xO  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  ever  blessed, 
Eternal  praise  and  worship  be  addressed; 
Let  the  whole  earth  His  glorious  Name  adore , 
And  spread  His  truth  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 

x^men. " 

In  May  1901,  ur.  Salter  is  greeted  with  a  song  from  the 
his  friend  and  brother,  xiev.  Gharles  E.  Perkins  of  Koessu- 
qua.    The  two  were  very  closedly  associated  in  the  last 
years  of  ur.  baiter's  life.    1'he  song  is  as  follower 
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"Time  lays  his  "burden  gently  on  the  head 

uf  those  high-minded  ones  wno  lore  the  truth, 
And  follow  her  high  lead.    77ith  steady  tread 

Their  feet  press  forward,    gentleness  and  truth 
Their  course  inspire;  sweetness  and  light, 

Honor  and  faith  attend  their  steps  each  day. 
So  Time,  who  loves  the  rignteous  soul,  his  flight 

Makes  manifest  as  softly  as  he  may. 
And  though  the  hair  oe  silvered,  and  the  flesh 

Pale  to  a  finer  wniteness ,  in  the  eyes 
The  clear  light  shines,  while  warm  and  fresh, 

The  heart,  with  loving  fervor  ever  flies, 
And  year  by  year  tjie  mind  grows  yet  more  nobly  wise. 

Thus,  thanks  to  £od,  life  writes  an  unstained  page, 
And  shines  most  glorious  in  the  gracious  youth  of  age." 
In  Llay  of  1901,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty- five  years,  the 
general  Association  met  againiin  Turlington. 

Reporting  this  meeting,  Congregational  Iowa  says: 
"The  strong  old  ?irst  Church,  with  its  wonderful  pas- 
tor, and  its  vigorous  and  efficient  minister  (Rev.  R.  L. 
Harsh,  1899-1906)  had  provided  for  every  imaginaole  need 
of  its  guests.    Hothing  was  wanting  that  could  nave  been 
done  to  make  tne  meeting  pleasant  and  profitable." 

Dr.  Salter  was  on  hand  at  almost  every  session.    He  and 
3rother  Adams  administered  the  -Lord's  Supper.    Ee  made  a 
number  of  vigorous  speeches,    ne  and  I  had  a  little  lilt. 
I  was  too  denominational  in  my  utterances  to  suit  nis  un- 
denominational tastes  and  convictions. 

L&j  3oth  of  this  year  oocurred  the  dedication  of  the 
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Floyd  lionument  at  Sioux  City.    Of  course  Dr.  Salter  could 
not  be  left  out  of  an  Iowa  historical  event,    his  part 
was  the  prayer  of  dedication. 

June  23-24,  of  this  year  the  lit.  Pleasant  church  ob- 
served the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  organization, 
had  a  part  in  that  service.    Dr.  Salter  preached  a  sermon 
Sunday  morning,  on  The  unity  of  the  Faith,  and  spoke  of  the 
early  days  of  the  church. 

Dr.  Salter  reached  the  eightieth  mile-stone  of  his  life 
November  17  of  this  year,  1901.    This  was  on  the  Sabbat::. 
The  subject  of  his  discourse  was  ihe  unsearchable  Riches  of 
Christ.    At  the  close  of  tne  sermon,  Dr.  Liarsh  presented  the 
congratulations  of  the  people;  and  then  a  little  miss  from 
the  primary  class  of  the  Sunday  school  came  forward  and 
said:     :TDear  Doctor  Salter,  we  bring  to  you  with  our  love, 
on  your  eightieth  birthday,  a  basket  of  flowers  -  a  flower 
for  every  year  of  the  life  so  dear  to  us." 

The  souvenir  program  of  the  day  presented  dates  and 
figures  as  follows: 

"7ILIIA11  SALTER." 
Born  in  Brooklyn,  fl.Y. ,  Nov.  17,  1821. 
Graduated  from  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
1840. 

Student  in  union  iheologieal  Seminary,  Bew  York  City, 
1841-1842. 

Graduated  from  Andover  iheologieal  Seminary,  1843. 
missionary  under  American  nome  — issionary  Society,  1883. 
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Preached  first  sermon  in  Iowa,  at  Xeosauqua,  October, 
29,  '43. 

Ordained,  November  5,  1843. 

Preached  first  sermon  in  Burlington,  l&rch  1,  1846. 

Became  the  pastor  of  this  church,  April  IE,  1846. 

Installed  by  2cclesiastical  Council  December  SO,  1846. 

Received  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Iowa 
3tate  University,  1864. 

Preached  his  2019th  "Britten  Sermon  in  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  cn  his  Eightieth  Birthday, 
Xov.  17,  1901. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  decade,  Br.  Salter  was  usually 
in  his  place  at  the  meetings  of  the  Association,  state  and 
local.    Keporting  the  Denmark  Association  in  the  spring  of 
1902,  the  scribe  says:     "Dr.  Salter,  beloved  by  all,  was 
there  to  give  us  his  benediction,  as  well  as  his  counsel." 

And  he  was  still  able  to  take  the  services  of  the  church, 
in  the  absence  of  the  associate  pastor.    In  August  cf  1902, 
Congregational  Iowa  reports:     "In  the  absence  cf  Ljr.  Jarsh, 
the  senior  pastor,  Dr.  "illiam  Salter,  preaches  at  the 
morning  hour,  and  conducts  the  fi¥e  o'clock  vespers." 

November  24th  of  this  year  was  a  memorable  occasion  for 
Dr.  Salter.     He  was  counted  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  "Eall 
of  Fame"  in  our  Historical  Building  at  Des  Lxines.    Cn  this 
day  his  portrait,  the  gift  of  3urlington  friends,  was  un- 
veiled.    The  principal  address  was  made  by  Hon.  Brank  Sprin- 
ger, son  of  Judge  Brancis  Springer,  an  old-time  friend  of 
Br.  Salter. 
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Gov.  Cummins,  accepting  the  gift  for  the  state  spoke  of 
the  notably  good  citizenship  of  Iowa.    The  impulse  to  this 
good  citizenship  he  said,  came  from  men  like  Dr.  Salter. 
He  and  his  associates,  and  men  of  his  character  and  class, 
have  made  Iowa  what  she  is,  a  great,  noble,  peerless,  Chris- 
tian commonwealth. 

In  October  of  1903  the  Denmark  Association  had  come  to 
its  sixtieth  anniversary.    Who  was  there  to  repeat  the  his- 
tory of  these  sixty  years?    Dr.  Salter,  of  course.    He  be- 
gan by  saying: 

"As  my  ordination  to  the  ministry  was  by  this  Associa- 
tion, at  the  time  of  its  organization,  this  occasion  has  a 
peculiar  interest  to  my  own  mind.    In  churches  of  the  Con- 
gregational order,  ordination  is  of  a  somewhat  different 
character  from  ordination  under  other  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tems.   They  usually  require  subscription  to  some  creed,  and 
promise  of  obedience  to  some  ecclesiastical  rule,  either 
papal,  episcopal,  presbyterial ,  or  denominational.    The  Con- 
gregational churches  go  back  of  these  things  and  look  to  our 
Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ  as  a  supreme  and  final  author- 
ity in  the  teaching  and  in  the  administration  of  Christianity. 

The  Congregational  churches  stand  for  Christianity  as 
a  spiritual  religion,  a  holy  faith,  a  doctrine  that  is  accord- 
ing to  godliness,  a  charity  that  never  faileth,  and  for  the 
fruits  of  righteousness  that  are  sown  in  peace  to  them  that 
make  peace . 

In  my  youth,  inquiring  what  I  was  in  the  world  for,  look- 
ing around  upon  various  pursuits  and  professions,  I  seemed 
to  hear  a  voice  calling  me  to  the  ministry  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
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I  heard  other  voices,  but  this  was  the  most  -.Tinning  and 
commanding  of  all.     In  my  student  life  I  examined  the  va- 
rious system  of  Christian  doctrine  and  church  order  that 
have  existed  in  the  world.     I  read  history.     I  inquired  for 
its  lessons.     I  found  them  to  correspond  with  the  teaching 
of  the  New  Testatment,  that  we  have  one  Master,  that  we  all 
are  "brethren,  that  Christ  is  the  living,  the  supreme,  the 
only  Head  of  the  church,  the  same,  yesterday,  today  and 
forever. 

It  was  because  these  principles  seemed  more  regnant 
in  the  theory,  if  not  always  in  the  practice,  of  the  Con- 
gregational churches  than  elsarwhere,  that  I  chose  their 
fellowship,  and  asked  approbation  as  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry.    T7hen  examined  as  to  my  religious  knowledge  and 
experience,  no  subscription  was  impose  d  upon  me,  no  eccle- 
siastical domination  was  set  over  me.     I  was  approbated  to 
go  forth  and  preach  in  the  spirit  aad  liberty  of  Christ. 
It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  I  joined  a  band  of  fel- 
low students,  and  came  with  them  to  the  territory  of  Iowa 
sixty  years  ago,  and  was  ordained  with  the  laying  on  of 
hands  by  the  fathers  of  this  association.    Three  score 
years  of  life  in  this  ministry  have  verified  the  claim  of 
the  Congregational  Order  to  be  of  a  charitable  and  catholic 
spirit,  of  large  vision,  a  witness  for  Christianity  as  an 
ever  fresh  and  constant  inspiration  and  assurance  of  grace 
and  truth,  and  of  God's  love  and  mercy  to  men." 

In  May  of  1904  Dr.  Salter  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Association  at  I.Ianchester.    He  was  not  on  any  com- 
mittee; he  did  not  preach  a  sermon;  he  did  not  read  a  paper; 
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he  did  not  read  the  obituaries;  he  did  not  administer  the 
communion;  he  had  no  place  on  the  program,  for  he  was  be- 
ginning to  be  counted  as  an  old  man;  but  he  was  heard  from 
in  the  meeting  just  the  same.    Ee  was  able  to  put  up  a 
vigorous  debate  with  Secretary  Puddefoot  on  the  question  of 
the  Consolidation  of  the  missionary  Societies.    Of  course 
he  was  in  favor  of  such  a  consolidation. 

This  was  Dr.  Salter's  last  meeting  of  the  General  Asso- 
ciation.   T7e  did  not  know  it,  but  so  it  was.     If  he  had  any 
intimation  that  this  would  be  his  last  meeting,  he  said 
nothing  about  it. 

He  was  able  to  be  at  some  of  the  sessions  of  the  great 
National  Council,  held  in  Des  Lloines  in  October  of  this 

year,  1904. 

And  he  was  able,  July  4,  '05,  to  be  at  I.Caquoketa  to  takw 
part  in  the  dedication  of  a  monument  to  General  Thomas  Cox, 
whose  funeral  Dr.  Salter  had  attended  sirty-one  years  be- 
fore, in  1844,  while  he  was  missionary  in  Jackson  counts?-. 

As  late  as  1907  Dr.  Salter  conducted  services  during  the 
summer  vacation.    Congregational  Iowa  for  July  of  this  year 
announces:     "Dr.  Salter  will  conduct  the  morning  services 
through  the  month  of  August.    August  4th  will  be  octogena- 
rian day.    "So  one  not  over  eighty  years  will  be  allowed  to 
speak  in  the  meeting  that  day,  although  all  over  70  will  be 
permitted  to  take  front  seats. 

Captain  John  Smith,  the  founder  of  Virginia,  Till  be 
the  subject  of  Dr.  Salter's  discourse  Aug.  11th. 

The  other  discourses  of  the  month  will  have  for  their 
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themes,  The  Three  Remembers ,  and  The  New  Theology." 

As  late  as  IToveriber  1907  he  was  still  writing  for  publi- 
cation.   At  that  date  he  sent  an  article  on  The  Old  and  I>ew 
Theology  to  Congregational  Iowa.    This  article  was  substan- 
tially a  review  of  the  then  recent  writings  of  LIr.  Campbell 
of  the  City  Temple,  London. 

The  catalogue  of  Dr.  Salter's  publications  for  the  de- 
cade 1900-1909,  is  substantially  as  follows: 
Words  of  Life  for  1905; 
Schiller's  ilemorial: 

Iowa,  the  First  Free  State  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase; 
Sixty  Years  and  other  discourses,  with  reminiscences,  etc.; 
A  Biography  of  William  Pitt  Fessenden; 
Divine  and  Uoral  Songs  for  Children; 
A  Be vary  of  Worship  and  Instruction. 

This  last  was  in  1909,  and  this  was  the  end  of  his 
literary  work. 

I  had  my  last  interview  with  Dr.  Salter  in  Hay  of  1910. 
I  called  on  him  to  get  some  information  that  would  help  me  in 
writing  my  Pilgrims  of  Iowa.    I  was  too  late.    He  could  an- 
swer my  inquiries,  the  most  of  them,  "Quick  as  a  flash," 
but  he  was  too  feeble  for  a  protracted  interview.    I  did  not 
have  it  in  my  heart  to  trouble  him  long  with  my  questions. 
Respecting  the  writing  of  the  book,  he  said:     "So  you  are 
writing  a  history  of  Congregationalism  in  Iowa!    You  will 
find  it  an  endless  tafek." 

His  last  Sabbath  with  the  church  to  which  he  ministered 
for  sixty- four  years,  was  July  17,  1910.    fie  pronounced  the 
benediction,  and  went  out  to  return  no  more,  only  as  ne,  a 
little  later,  passed  through  the  house  to  the  "narrow  house," 
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and  to  the  "house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  Hea- 
vens . " 

As  the  day  was  dawning  after  the  Sabbath,  Lionday  August 
15,  1910,  he  rested  from  his  earthly  labors,  to  begin  with 
immortal  energies,  the  experiences  and  employment  of  the 
endless  life. 

"Burlington  was  in  mourning,"  over  the  loss  of  her 
"first  citizen". 

All  business  was  suspended  for  half  a  day  on  the  day  of 
the  burial.    At  the  funeral  services  the  church  was  full. 
All  classes  of  people  were  in  attendance,  for  his  life  had 
touched  the  life  of  the  whole  community. 

The  services  were  in  charge  of  j:ev.  B.P.Uartin  (now  of 
Liar shallt own)  who  was  at  that  time  filling  the  pulpit  for 
Mr.  UTaboth  Osborne,  then  traveling  abroad.    Secretary  Douglass 
brought  a  tribute  of  love  and  nonor  from  the  College ,  and  the 
Congregational  churches  of  Iowa.    Rev.  C.E.  Perkins,  who  had 
been  selected  by  Mr.  Salter  for  the  services,  made  the  prin- 
cipal address.     Scores  of  men  and  women  sent  in  testimonials 
of  their  veneration,  respect  and  affection  for  Dr.  Salter. 

The  obituary,  read  oefore  the  General  Association  by 
T.O.Douglass,  was  as  follows: 

The  Pioneers  are  all  gone;  the  Prospectors;  the  Patri- 
archs; and  now  the  last  of  the  Band,  William  Salter.  There 
is  no  occasion  to  repeat  at  length  the  familiar  story  of 
his  life.    He  was  the  youngest  of  the  eleven,  and  longest 
in  the  field.    He  was  one  of  the  seven  ordained  at  Denmark 
November  25,  1843.    He  was  the  first  of  the  Band  to  organize 
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a  church,  that  at  Llaquoketa,  only  a  few  days  after  reaching 
the  field.    He  had  but  two  pastorates;  Dr.  Bobbins  had  but 
one.    He  began  in  Burlington  in  1846.    His  pastorate  there 
of  sixty-four  years,  exceeded  in  length  that  of  any  other 
pastor  of  any  denomination  in  Iowa  or  in  the  *Test.    It  was 
a  notable  pastorate  in  other  respects.  Exceptionally 
strong  and  influential  men  were  in  his  parish  and  were  in 
part  moulded  by  his  life  and  teachings.    He  was  a  scholar 
and  a  writer  of  books.    One  is  surprised  to  find  how  many 
of  the  articles  of  the  Annals  of  Iowa  were  from  his  pen.  He 
was  a  poet  at  neart ,  and  sometimes  expressed  himself  in 
verse.    He  prized  especially  a  noble  hymn,  and  made  choice 
collections  of  poetry  and  songs.    He  had  his  own  view  of 
things  and  stood  stoutly  to  his  own  opinions,  but  he  was  a 
man  of  great  Catholicity  of  spirit ,  and  of  the  broadest 
charity.     It  required  special  grace  on  his  part  to  be  a 
denominationalist  at  all  and  he  was  a  Congregationalist 
only  Decause  Congregationalism  is  not  a  sect  but  a  Spirit- 
ual Brotherhood.     Still  ne  prized  the  fellowship  of  the 
Congregational  brethern,  and  joined  heartily  with  them  in 
their  denominational  work,    xie  was  especially  cordial  to 
young  men  coming  into  our  ministry,  and  many  a  young  mini- 
ster has  felt  the  thrill  and  inspiration  of  nis  cordial 
welcome.    He  entered  into  rest  Monday,  August  15th,  1910. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Salter's  most  intimate  ministerial  comrade 
in  the  last  decade  of  his  life  was  Rev.  Charles  E.  Perkins 
of  Keosauqua.    They  were  drawn  to  each  other  in  the  bonds 
of  mental  and  spiritual  kinship.    At  the  funeral  the  younger 
brother  paid  his  tribute  to  the  elder  in  substance  as  follows: 
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"When  a  man  lives  a  lifetime  in  one  community,  his  fame 
increasing  as  his  years  increase ,  and  the  love  for  him 
keeping  even  pace  with  the  fame ,  it  means  that  the  popular 
judgment  has  made  no  mistake;  that  the  common  verdict  will 
undergo  no  reversal. 

Dr.  Salter's  years  have  been  rich  in  value  in  many  ways. 
Interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellowmen,  literally  feel- 
ing that  as  a  man,  nothing  human  Y/as  without  concern  to 
him,  he  had  the  insight  to  perceive  what  things  were  best 
conducive  to  human  oenefit,  and  for  them  he  worked. 

Clergyman,  scholar,  thinker  that  he  was,  his  outlook  on 
the  world  never  was  narrowed  by  professionalism.    His  asso- 
ciation with  men  of  business,  leaders  in  public  affairs, 
education  and  the  common  people,  proved  the  universality 
of  his  interests. 

The  life  of  a  man  like  Dr.  Salter  has  an  immense  value 
to  religion,  to  Christianity.     It  carries  a  strong  theo- 
logical argument,  and  an  equally  strong  argument  for  the 
truth  and  fact  of  immortality.    And  what  witnesses  such  men 
are  to  the  reality  of  the  living  Christ!    Daily  he  lived,  all 
these  long  and  busy  years,  as  he  believed,  in  the  companion- 
ship of  Christ.     It  requires  considerable  hardihood  to  say 
he  was  mi  stall  en. 

I  like  to  think  of  Dr.  Salter  as  the  scholar  among  his 
books,    ihe  pulpit  and  particularly  this  pulpit,  was  his 
throne,  but  his  library  also  was  a  place  of  power.    He  had 
the  spirit  of  a  poet,  admired  all  the  great  writers  of 
verse,  loved  a  noble  hymn,  and  might,  I  doubt  not  have  writ- 
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ten  good  verse  himself  had  he  set  himself  to  the  task.  Ho 
"better  selected  collection  of  lyrics  has  been  made,  its 
bulk  being  considered,  that  the  Breviary  which  he  published 
last  year. 

My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Salter  began  with  a  certain  im- 
portant turn  in  the  road  of  my  career.    He  never  knew  how 
much  his  friendship,  his  letters,  the  occasional  meetings 
with  him  were  to  me,  in    respect  to  that  experience,  though 
I  am  sure  he  did  know  that  I  loved  him  very  truly." 

Mr.  Perkins  closed  his  address  with  the  following  lines: 

"TO  DR.  WILLIAM  SALTER." 
(Written  in  1900) 

Time  lays  his  burden  gently  on  each  head, 

In  that  high  company,  whom  love  of  truth 

Draws  in  her  train.    With  steady  tread 

Their  feet  press  on.    Power,  peace  and  truth 

Flow  from  them.    Sweetness,  light, 

Honor,  fair  faith  attend  their  steps  each  day. 

Thus  time,  loving  the  righteous  soul,  his  flight 

Makes  manifest  as  softly  as  he  man, 

And  though  the  hair  be  silvered  and  the  flesh 

Pale  to  a  finer  whiteness,  in  the  eyes 

The  soul-light  shines,  While  warm  and  fresh 

The  heart  with  loving  fervor,  ever  flies. 

Thus,  thanks  to  Heaven,  life  leaves  an  unstained  page, 

And  shines  all  glorious  in  the  youth  of  age. 

August,  1910 

Years  gsss;  and  though  all  gently  still 

The  touch  of  time  rests  on  that  head, 
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The  ageing  flesh  hath  weakened,  till 
The  feet  move  now  with  tottering  tread. 
The  dimming  eye,  th*  enfeebled  voice, 
Proclaim  the  fateful  hour  drawn  nigh, 
TThen,  to  all  earthly  works  and  Joys, 
This  strong,  white  soul  must  say,  Uood-by. 

A,  Friend,  death's  coming  brings  no  fears 
To  thee,  fast  anchored  in  the  faith 
That  triumphs  o'er  the  weight  of  years 
And  waning  strength,  and  shortening  breath, 
11th  patient  trust  thou  waitest  still, 
As  thou  iiast  trusted  all  thy  days, 
Resigned,  what e'er  thy  Father's  will; 
Thy  mind  yet  ouoyant  with  his  praise. 

The  last  hour  nears;  hath  come,  hath  gonei 
And  ere  the  stroke  dies  on  the  air, 
Our  Friend's  immortal  part  hath  flown, 
And  can  we  doubt  or  question  where? 
Nay,  heaven  within  his  soul  did  dwell, 
What  time  he  wrought  so  bravely  here; 
Heaven  maketh  heaven.     So  friend  farewell; 
V7e  say  it  for  thy  sake,  with  cheer." 
So  we  close  the  record  of  this  wonder  life. 
Reviewing  this  sketch,  the  following  outstanding  facts 
appear: 

1,  l.ir.  Salter  had  exceptional  advantages  in  his  early  life, 
born  as  he  was  in  a  home  of  comfort,  culture,  and  refinement; 
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educated  in  the  schools  and  brought  up  in  the  associations  of 
a  great  city. 

2.  He  made  an  early  start,  being  only  a  little  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  when  he  began  his  ministry  in  Iowa. 

3.  He  made  his  life  work  at  a  good  time.    Ee  came  to  Iowa  in 
time  to  have  an  influence  in  the  making  of  the  Commonwealth, 
helping  to  plant  its  institutions,  mould  its  character,  and 
shape  its  destiny. 

4.  he  had  a  good  field,    l'hose  early  years  of  missionary 
service  in  Jackson  county  were  just  what  he  needed  to  oring 
him  close  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  to  the  heart  of 
the  Gospel;  and  Burlingxon  was  the  field  for  him.    Ee  made 
the  field  out  the  field  made  him.    Ee  built  his  house  on 
the  hill  with  its  wonderful  outlook,  and  provided  the  study 
with  its  roominess,  its  open  fireplace,  its  windows  opening 
outward  to  the  world,  and  upward  to  the  spiritual  heavens, 
but  the  house  nad  to  do  with  the  construction  of  his  mind 
and  spirit.    He  was  fortunate  in  the  class  of  men  and  women 
that  waited  on  his  ministry.    r:e  drew  them,  but  they  fashion- 
ed him,  and  stood  by  nim  in  loyalty  and  love  and  with  their 
financial  support  through  all  the  years. 

5.  Ee  was  a  good  preacher,    ne  was  not  elequent;  he  had 
none  of  the  arts  and  tricks  of  oratory;  but  he  always  had 
a  message  and  delivered  it  with  dignity,  energy  and  grace. 

6.  He  always  had  a  gospel  message.    Ee  was  not  an  evange- 
list in  the  technical  sense,  out  ne  was  a  gospel  preacher, 
and  held  and  preached  the  essentials  of  evangelical  faith 
to  the  end  of  his  days. 
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7.  He  was  the  apostle  of  sweetness  and  light.    Perhaps  he 
was  lacking  in  humor.    Ke  did  not  have  the  wit  and  sparkle 
of  j'ather  i'urner,  or  the  merry  of  Dr.  Bobbins,  but  he  had 
v/hat  was  akin  to  humor  -  abounding  sympathy,  good  will  toward 
men,  the  spirit  of  fellowship. 

8.  He  was  perhaps  the  literary  man  of  our  ministry.  Dr. 
i.lagoun  and  Dr.  Frisbie  were  rivals,  but  hardly  equals  in 
this  field,  for  he  began  earlier,  and  continued  later,  and 
had  greater  opportunities  in  this  line  of  work.    Dr.  bobbins 
produced  no  book;  Dr.  Adams,  only  nis  Iowa  .Band;  and  Dr. 
Llagoun  only  his  Asa  Turner  and  His  Times,  while  Dr.  Salter 
left  behind  about  a  dozen  books,  and  scores  of  elaborate 
articles  published  in  magazines. 

9.  His  influence  in  the  civil  and  political  life  of  the 
state  was  very  direst  and  potent.    i3y  his  writings  on  Iowa 
affairs,  by  his  associations  with  the  men  of  the  state  in 
public  life ,  by  the  character  of  men  abotit  him  in  Burlington 
in  the  early  time,  he  was  able  to  touch  the  moral,  civil  and 
political  life  of  the  Commonwealth  as  perhaps  no  other  man 
in  our  ministry  has  ever  done. 

His  was  a  long,  busy,  fruitful,  illuminated,  glorious 
life  -  the  beginning  of  a  life  more  fruitful  and  more  glo- 
rious where  the  immortals  see  as  they  are  seen,  and  know 
as  they  are  known. 
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